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The present work is a revision and enlargement of my 
" Systematic Theology," first published in 1886. Of the original 
work there have been printed seven editions, each edition embody- 
ing successive corrections and supposed improvements. During 
the twenty years which have intervened since its first publication 
I have accumulated much new material, which I now offer to the 
reader. My philosophical and critical point of view meantime has 
also somewhat changed. While I still hold to the old doctrines, I 
interpret them differently and expound them more clearly, because 
I seem to myself to have reached a fundamental truth which 
throws new light upon them all. This truth I have tried to set 
forth in my book entitled " Christ in Creation," and to that book 
I refer the reader for further information. 

That Christ is the one and only Eevealer of God, in nature, in 
humanity, in history, in science, in Scripture, is in my judgment 
the key to theology. This view implies a monistic and idealistic 
conception of the world, together with an evolutionary idea as to 
its origin and progress. But it is the very antidote to pantheism, 
in that it recognizes evolution as only the method of the tran- 
scendent and personal Christ, who fills all in all, and who makes the 
universe teleological and moral from its centre to its circumference 
and from its beginning until now. 

Neither evolution nor the higher criticism has any terrors to one 
who regards them as parts of Christ's creating and educating pro- 
cess. The Christ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge himself furnishes all the needed safeguards and limita- 
tions. It is only because Christ has been forgotten that nature and 

vii 
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law have been personified, that history has been regarded as unpur^ 
posed development, that Judaism has been referred to a merely 
human origin, that Paul has been thought to have switched the 
church ofE from its proper track even before it had gotten fairly 
started on its course, that superstition and illusion have come to 
seem the only foundation for the sacrifices of the martyrs and the 
triumphs of modern missions. I believe in no such irrational and 
atheistic evolution as this. I believe rather in him in whom all 
things consist, who is with his people even to the end of the world, 
and who has promised to lead them into all the truth. 

Philosophy and science are good servants of Christ, but they are 
poor guides when they rule out the Son of God. As I reach my 
seventieth year and write these words on my birthday, I am thank- 
ful for that personal experience of union with Christ which has 
enabled me to see in science and philosophy the teaching of my 
Lord. But this same personal experience has made me even more 
alive to Christ's teaching in Scripture, has made me recognize in 
Paul and John a truth profounder than that disclosed by any 
secular writers, truth with regard to sin and atonement for sin, 
that satisfies the deepest wants of my nature and that is self- 
evidencing and divine. 

I am distressed by some common theological tendencies of our 
time, because I believe them to be false to both science and 
religion. How men who have ever felt themselves to be lost sin- 
ners and who have once received pardon from their crucified Lord 
and Savior can thereafter seek to pare down his attributes, deny 
his deity and atonement, tear from his brow the crown of miracle 
and sovereignty, relegate him to the place of a merely moral teacher 
who influences us only as does Socrates by words spoken across a 
stretch of ages, passes my comprehension. Here is my test of 
orthodoxy : Do we pray to Jesus ? Do we call upon the name of 
Christ, as did Stephen and all the early church ? Is he our living 
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Lord, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent ? Is he divine only 
in the sense in which we are divine, or is he the only-begotten Son, 
God manifest in the flesh, in whom is all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ? What think ye of the Christ ? is still the critical 
question, and none are entitled to the name of Christian who, in the 
face of the evidence he has furnished us, cannot answer the ques- 
tion aright. 

Under the influence of Eitschl and his Kantian relativism, many 
of our teachers and preachers have swung ofE into a practical denial 
of Christ's deity and of his atonement. We seem upon the verge 
of a second Unitarian defection, that will break up churches and 
compel secessions, in a worse manner than did that of Channing 
and Ware a century ago. American Christianity recovered from 
that disaster only by vigorously asserting the authority of Christ 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures. We need a new vision of 
the Savior like that which Paul saw on the way to Damascus and 
John saw on the isle of Patmos, to convince us that Jesus is lifted 
above space and time, that his existence antedated creation, that he 
conducted the march of Hebrew history, that he was born of a 
virgin, suffered on the cross, rose from the dead, and now lives 
f orevermore, the Lord of the universe, the only God with whom we 
have to do, our Savior here and our Judge hereafter. Without a 
revival of this faith our churches will become secularized, mission 
enterprise will die out, and the candlestick will be removed out of 
its place as it was with the seven churches of Asia, and as it has 
been with the apostate churches of New England. 

I print this revised and enlarged edition of my " Systematic 
Theology," in the hope that its publication may do something to 
stem this fast advancing tide, and to confirm the faith of God's 
elect. I make no doubt that the vast majority of Christians still 
hold the faith that was once for all delivered to the saints, and that 
they will sooner or later separate themselves from those who deny 
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the Lord who bought them. When the enemy comes in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord will raise up a standard against him. 
I would do my part in raising up such a standard. I would lead 
others to avow anew, as I do now, in spite of the supercilious 
assumptions of modern infidelity, my firm belief, only confirmed 
by the experience and reflection of a half-century, in the old 
doctrines of holiness as the fundamental attribute of God, of an 
original transgression and sin of the whole human race, in a divine 
preparation in Hebrew history for man's redemption, in the deity, 
preexistence, virgin birth, vicarious atonement and bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in his future coming to judge 
the quick and the dead. I believe that these are truths of science 
as well as truths of revelation ; that the supernatural will yet be 
seen to be most truly natural ; and that not the open-minded theo- 
logian but the narrow-minded scientist will be obliged to hide his 
head at Christ's coming. 

The present volume, in its treatment of Ethical Monism, Inspir- 
ation, the Attributes of God, and the Trinity, contains an antidote 
to most of the false doctrine which now threatens the safety of the 
church. I desire especially to call attention to the section on 
Perfection, and the Attributes therein involved, because I believe 
that the recent merging of Holiness in Love, and the practical 
denial that Righteousness is fundamental in God's nature, are 
responsible for the utilitarian views of law and the superficial views 
of sin which now prevail in some systems of theology. There can 
be no proper doctrine of the atonement and no proper doctrine of 
retribution, so long as Holiness is refused its preeminence. Love 
must have a norm or standard, and this norm or standard can be 
found only in Holiness. The old conviction of sin and the sense of 
guilt that drove the convicted sinner to the cross are inseparable 
from a firm belief in the self-aflBrming attribute of God as logically 
prior to and as conditioning the self-communicating attribute. The 
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theology of our day needs a new view of the Eighteous One. Such 
a view will make it plain that God must be reconciled before man 
can be saved, and that the human conscience can be pacified only 
upon condition that propitiation is made to the divine Eighteous- 
ness. In this volume I propound what I regard as the true Doc- 
trine of God, because upon it will be based all that follows in the 
volumes on the Doctrine of Man, and the Doctrine of Salvation. 

The universal presence of Christ, the Light that lighteth every 
man, in heathen as well as in Christian lands, to direct or overrule 
all movements of the human mind, gives me confidence that the 
recent attacks upon the Christian faith will fail of their purpose. 
It becomes evident at last that not only the outworks are assaulted, 
but the very citadel itself. We are asked to give up all belief in 
special revelation. Jesus Christ, it is said, has come in the flesh 
precisely as each one of us has come, and he was before Abraham 
only in the same sense that we were. Christian experience knows 
how to characterize such doctrine so soon as it is clearly stated. 
And the new theology will be of use in enabling even ordinary 
believers to recognize soul-destroying heresy even under the mask 
of professed orthodoxy. 

I make no apology for the homiletical element in my book. To 
be either true or useful, theology must be a passion. Pectus est 
quod theologum facit, and no disdainful cries of "Pectoral 
Theology ! " shall prevent me from maintaining that the eyes of the 
heart must be enlightened in order to perceive the truth of God, 
and that to know the truth it is needful to do the truth. Theology 
is a science which can be successfully cultivated only in connection 
with its practical application. I would therefore, in every discus- 
sion of its principles, point out its relations to Christian experience, 
and its power to awaken Christian emotions and lead to Christian 
decisions. Abstract theology is not really scientific. Only that 
theology is scientific which brings the student to the feet of Christ. 
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I would hasten the day when in the name of Jesus every knee shall 
bow. I believe that, if any man serve Christ, him the Father will 
honor, and that to serve Christ means to honor him as I honor the 
Father. I would not pride myself that I believe so little, but 
rather that I believe so much. Faith is God's measure of a man. 
Why should I doubt that God spoke to the fathers through the 
prophets ? Why should I think it incredible that God should raise 
the dead ? The things that are impossible with men are possible 
with God. When the Son of man comes, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? Let him at least find faith in us who profess to be his 
followers. In the conviction that the present darkness is but 
temporary and that it will be banished by a glorious sunrising, I 
give this new edition of my "Theology" to the public with the 
prayer that whatever of good seed is in it may bring forth fruit, 
and that whatever plant the heavenly Father has not planted may 
be rooted up. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, 

Rochester, N. Y., August 3, 1906. 
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PART I. 

PEOLEGOMENA. 



CHAPTEE I. 

IDEA OF THEOLOGY. 

I. Deftnition. — Theology is the science of God and of the relations 
■between God and the universe. 

Though the word "theology" is sometimes employed in dogmatic writings to 
designate that single department of the science which treats of the divine nature and 
attributes, prevailing usage, since Abelard (A. D. 1079-1143) entitled his general treatise 
"Theologia Christiana," has included under that term the whole range of Christian 
doctrine. Theology, therefore, gives account, not only of God, but of those relations 
between God and the universe in view of which we speak of Creation, Providence and 
Kedemption. 

John the Evangelist is called by the Fathers "the theologian," because he most fully 
treats of the internal relations of the persons of the Trinity. Gregory Nazianzen 
(338) received this designation because he defended the deity of Christ against the 
Arians. For a modern instance of this use of the term "theology" in the narrow sense, 
see the title of Dr. Hodge's first volume : " Systematic Theology, Vol. I : Theology." 
But theology is not simply "the science of God," nor even "the science of God and 
man." It also gives account of the relations between God and the universe. 

If the universe were God, theology would be the only science. Since the universe is 
but a manifestation of God and is distinct from God, there are sciences of nature and of 
mind. Theology is "the science of the sciences," not in the sense of including all these 
sciences, but in the sense of using their results and of showing their underlying ground; 
( see Wardlaw, Theology, 1 : 1, 2 ). Physical science is not a part of theology. As a mere 
physicict, Humboldt did not need to mention the name of God in his " Cosmos" ( but see 
Cosmos, 2 : 413, where Humboldt says : " Psalm 104 presents an image of the whole 
Cosmos"). Bishop of Carlisle : " Science is atheous, and therefore cannot be atheistic." 

Only when we consider tho relations of finite things to God, does the stlidy of them 
furnish material for theology. Anthropology ia a part of theology, because man's 
nature is the work of God and because God's dealings with man throw light upon the 
character of God. God is known through his works and his activities. Theology 
therefore gives account of these works and activities so far as they come within our 
knowledge. All other sciences require theology for their complete explanation. Proud, 
hon : " If you go very deeply into politics, you are sure to get into theology." On the 
1 
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deflnltion of theologry, see Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 1 : S ; Blunt, £>lct. 
Doot. and Hist. Theol., art : Theology ; H. B. Snith, Introd. to Christ. TheoL, 44; cf. 
Aristotle, Metaph., 10, 7, 4 ; 11, 6, 4 ; and Lactautius, De Ira Bel, 11. 

H. Aim. — The aim of theology is the ascertainment of the facts respect- 
ing God and the relations between God and the universe, and the exhibi- 
tion of these facts in their rational unity, as connected parts of a formulated 
and organic system of truth. 

In defining theology as a science, we Indicate its aim. Science does not create ; it 
discovers. Theology answers to this description of a science. It discovers facts and 
relations, but it does not create them. Ksher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 141— 
" Schiller, referring to the ardor of Columhus's faith, says that, if the great discoverer 
had not found a continent, he would have created one. But faith is not creative. Had 
Columbus not found the land— had there been no real object answerin? to his belief— 
his faith would have been a mere fancy." Because theology deals with objective facts, 
we refuse to define it as " the science of religion "; v&raus Am. Theol. Kev., 1850 : 101-126, 
and Thornwell, Theology, 1 : 139. Both the facts and the relations with which theology 
has to deal have an existence independent of the subjective mental processes of the 
theologian. 

Science is not only the observing, recording, verifying, and formulating of object- 
ive facts ; it is also the recognition and explication of the relations between these 
facts, and the synthesis of both the facts and the rational principles which unite them 
in a comprehensive, rightly proportioned, and organic system. Scattered bricks and 
timbers are not a house ; severed arms, legs, heads and trunks from a dissecting room 
are not living men ; and facts alone do not constitute science. Science = facts + rela- 
tions ; Whewell, Hist. Inductive Sciences, I, Introd., 43—" There may be facts without 
science, as in the knowledge of the common quarryman ; there may be thought with- 
out science, as in the early Greek philosophy." A. MacDonald : " The a priori method 
is related to the a posteriori as the sails to the ballast of the boat : the more philosophy 
the better, provided there are a sufBcient number of facts ; otherwise, there is danger 
of upsetting the craft." 

President Woodrow Wilson : " ' Give us the facts ' is the sharp injunction of our age 
to its historians . . . But facts of themselves do not constitute the truth. The truth is 
abstract, not concrete. It is the just idea, the right revelation, of what things mean. 
It is evoked only by such arrangements and orderings of facts as suggest meanings." 
Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 14—" The pursuit of science is the pursuit of rela- 
tions." Everett, Science of Thought, 3— "Logy" (e. g., in "theology"), from Aoyos, 
=word + reason, expression -|- thought, fact + idea ; cf. Jokn 1 : 1 — "la the beginBing was the 
¥ord." 

As theology deals with objective facts and their relations, so its arrangement of these 
facts is not optional, but is determined by the nature of the material with which it deals. 
A true theology thinks over again God's thoughts and brings them into God's order, as 
the builders of Solomon's temple took the stones already hewn, and put them into the 
places for which the architect had designed them ; Reginald Heber : " No hammer fell, 
no ponderous axes rung ; Like some tall palm, the mystic fabric sprung." Scientific 
men have no fear that the data of physics will narrow or cramp their intellects ; no 
more should they fear the objective facts which are the data of theology. We cannot 
make theology, any more than we can make a law of physical nature. As the natural 
philosopher is " Naturae minister et interpres," so the theologian is the servant and 
interpreter of the objective truth of God. On the Idea of Theology as a System, see 
H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 126-166. 

m. PossiBrLiTY. — The possibihty of theology has a threefold ground : 
1. In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe ; 2. In the 
capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain of these relations ; 
and 3. In the provision of means by which God is brought into actual con- 
tact with the mind, or in other words, in the provision of a revelation. 

Any particular science is possible only when three conditions combine, namely, the 
actual existence of the object with which the science deals, the subjective capacity of 
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the human mind to know that object, and the provision of definite means by which the 
object 16 brought into contact with the mind. We may Illustrate the conditions of 
theology from selenology— the science, not of "lunar politics," which John Stuart Mill 
thought so vain a pursuit, but of lunar physics. Selenolojf y has three conditions : 1. 
the objective existence of the moon ; Z. the subjective capacity of the human mind to 
know the moon ; and 3. the provision of some means ( e. g., the eye and the telescope ) 
by which the gulf between man and the moon is bridged over, and by which the mind 
can come into actual cognizance of the facts with regard to the moon. 

1. In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe. — It has 
been objected, indeed, that since God and these relations are objects 
apprehended only by faith, they are not proper objects of knowledge or 
subjects for science. We reply : 

A. Faith is knowledge, and a higher sort of knowledge. — Physical sci- 
ence also rests upon faith — faith in our own existence, in the existence of a 
•world objective and external to us, and in the existence of other persons 
than ourselves ; faith in our primitive convictions, such as space, time, 
cause, substance, design, right; faith in the trustworthiness of our faculties 
and in the testimony of our fellow men. But physical science is not thereby 
invalidated, because this faith, though unlike sense-perception or logical 
demonstration, is yet a cognitive act of the reason, and may be defined 
as certitude with respect to matters in which verification is unattainable. 

The objection to theology thus mentioned and answered is expressed in the words of 
Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics, 44, 631— "Faith— belief —is the organ by which we 
apprehend what is beyond our knowledge." But science is knowledge, and what is 
beyond our knowledge cannot be matter for science. Pres. B. G. Robinson says well, 
that knowledge and faith cannot be severed from one another, like bulkheads in a ship, 
the first of which may be crushed in, while the second still keeps the vessel afloat. The 
mind is one,— " it cannot be cut in two with a hatchet." Faith la not antithetical to 
knowledge,— it is rather a larger and more fundamental sort of knowledge. It is never 
opposed to reason, but only to sight. Tennyson was wrong when he wrote : " We have 
but faith : we cannot know ; For knowledge is of things we see" ( In Memoriam, Intro- 
duction). This would make sensuous phenomena the only objects of knowledge. Faith 
in supersensible realities, on the contrary, is the highest exercise of reason. 

Sir William Hamilton consistently declares that the highest achievement of science 
is the erection of an altar " To the Unknown God." This, however. Is not the repre- 
sentation of Scripture. C/. John 17: 3 — "this is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only trne God"; 
andJer.9: 24 — "let him that glorieth glory in that he hath understanding and knoweth ma." For criticism 
of Hamilton, see H. B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 297-336. Fichte : " We are born in 
faith." Even Goethe called himself a believer in the five senses. Balfour, Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt, 277-295, shows that intuitive beliefs in space, time, cause, substance, 
right, are presupposed in the acquisition of all other knowledge. Dove, Logic of the 
Christian Faith, 14 — " If theology is to be overthrown because it starts from some pri- 
mary terms and propositions, then all other sciences are overthrown with it." Mozley, 
Miracles, defines faith as " unverified reason." See A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Re- 
ligion, 19-30. 

B. Faith is a knowledge conditioned by holy affection. — The faith which 
apprehends God's being and working is not opinion or imagination. It is 
certitude with regard to spiritual realities, upon the testimony of our 
rational nature and upon the testimony of God. Its only peculiarity as a cog- 
nitive act of the reason is that it is conditioned by holy affection. As the 
science of aesthetics is a product of reason as including a power of recog- 
nizing beauty practically inseparable from a love for beauty, and as the 
science of ethics is a product of reason as including a power of recognizing 
the morally right practically inseparable from a love for the morally right, so 
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the science of theology is a product of reason, but of reason as including 
a power of recognizing God which is practically inseparable from a love for 
God. 

We here use the term "reason" to signify the mind's whole power of knowing. 
Eeason in this sense includes states of the sensibility, so far as they are Indispensable 
to knowledge. We cannot know an orange by the eye alone; to the understanding of 
it, taste is as necessary as sight. The mathematics of sound cannot give us an under- 
standing of music ; we need also a musical ear. Logic alone cannot demonstrate the 
beauty of a sunset, or of a noble character; love for the beautiful and the right pre- 
cedes knowledge of the beautiful and the right. UUman draws attention to the derive^ 
tio n of aapientia, wisdom, from mipBre^ to taste. So we cannot know God by intellect 
alone ; the heart must go with the intellect to make knowledge of divine things possible. 
" Human things," said Pascal, "need only to be known, in order to be loved; but 
divine things must first be loved, in order to be known." " This [religious] faith of 
the intellect," said Kant, "is founded on the assumption of moral tempers." If one 
were utterly indifferent to moral laws, the philosopher continues, even then religious 
truths " would be supported by strong arguments from analogy, but not by such as an 
obstinate, sceptical heart might not overcome." 

Faith, then, is the highest knowledge, because it is the act of the integral soul, the 
insight, not of one eye alone, but of the two eyes of the mind, intellect and love to God. 
With one eye we can see an object as flat, but, if we wish to see around it and get the 
stereoptic effect, we must use both eyes. It is not the theologian, but the undevout 
astronomer, whose science is one-eyed and therefore incomplete. The errors of the 
rationalist are errors of defective vision. Intellect has been divorced from heart, that 
is, from a right disposition, right affections, right purpose in life. Intellect says : "I 
cannot know God ' ' ; and intellect is right. What intellect says, the Scripture also says : 
1 Cor. 2:14 — "tlienatiirallnanreceiTethnotthe things of the Spirit of God: forthej are foolishness unto Mm ; and he 
cannot know them, because thej are spiritually judged "; 1 ; 21 — "in the visdom of God the world through its wis- 
dom knew not God." 

The Scripture on the other hand declares that " by faith we know " (Heb.ll: 3). By"h9art" 
the Scripture means simply the governing disposition, or the sensibility + the will ; and 
it intimates that the heart is an organ of knowledge: Ei. 35: 25— "the women that were wise- 
hearted"; Ps.34: 8 — " taste and see that Jehovah is good " — a right taste precedes correct sight; 
Jer. 24: 7 — "I will give them a heart to know me"; Hat. 5: 8 — "Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall sea 
God"; luke24; 25— "slow of heart to believe " ; John?: 17— "If any man wiUeth to do his will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself" ; Eph. 1: 18— "having the eyes of your heart 
enlightened, that ye may know " ; 1 John 4 : 7, 8 — " Every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God. He 
that loveth not knoweth not God." See Frank, Christian Certainty, 303-324 ; Clarke, Christ. 
Theol., 363; Dlingworth, Dlv. and Hum. Personality, 114-137; E. T. Smith, Man's Know- 
ledge of Man and of God, 6 ; Fisher, Nat. and Method of Kev., 6 ; William James, The 
Will to Believe, 1-31 ; Geo. T. Ladd, on Lotze's view that love is essential to the 
knowledge of God, in New World, Sept. 1895 : 401-406 ; Gunsaulus, Transflg. of Christ, 
14, 15. 

C. Faith, therefore, can furnish, and only faith can furnish, fit and 
sufficient material for a scientific theology.— As an operation of man's 
higher rational nature, though distiact from ocular vision or from reason- 
ing, faith is not only a kind, but the highest kind, of kncwing. It gives 
us understanding of realities -which to sense alone are inaccessible, namely, 
God's existence, and some at least of the relations between God and Ids 
creation. 

Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 50, follows Gerhard in making faith the joint act of intel- 
lect and win. Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 77, 78, speaks not only of "the aesthetio 
reason" but of "the moral reason." Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 91, 109, 145, 191— 
"Faith is the certitude concerning matter in which verification is unattainable." Emer- 
son, Essays, 3 : 96—" Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the soul— unbelief 
in rejecting them." Morell, Philos. of Religion, 38, 62, 53, quotes Coleridge : "Faith 
consists in the synthesis of the reason and of the individual will, . . . and by vir- 
tue of the former (that is, reason), faith must be a light, a form of knowing, a behold- 
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ing of truth." Faith, then. Is not to be pictured as a blind girl clinging: to a cross- 
faith is not blind—" Else the cross may Just as well be a crucifix or an image of Gaud- 
ama." "Blind unbelief," not blind faith, "is sure to err. And scan his works in vain." As 
in conscience we recognize an invisible authority, and know the truth just in propor- 
tion to our willingness to " do the truth," so in religion only holiness can understand 
holiness, and only love can understand love (c/. John 3 : 21—" he that doeth the truth oometh to the 
light"). 

If a right state of heart be indispensable to faith and so to the knowledge of God, 
can there be any "theologla irregenltorum," or theology of the uuregenerate ? Yes, we 
answer ; just as the blind man can have a science of optics. The testimony of others 
gives it claims upon him ; the dim light penetrating the obscuring membrane corrob- 
orates this testimony. The uuregenerate man can know God as power and justice, 
and can fear him. But this is ni|)t a knowledge of God's inmost character ; it furnishes 
some material for a defective and ill-proportioned theology; but it does not furnish 
fit or sufficient material for a correct theology. As, in order to make his science of 
optics satisfactory and complete, the blind man must have the cataract removed from 
his eyes by some competent oculist, so, in order to any complete or satisfactory theol- 
ogy, the veil must be taken away from the heart by God himself (c/. 2 Cor. 3 : 15, 16 — "» 
veil lieth upon their heart, But whensoever it [marg. 'a man'] shall turn to the Lord, the veil is takeu away"). 

Our doctrine that faith is knowledge and the highest knowledge is to be distinguished 
from that of Hitsehl, whose theology is an appeal to the heart to the exclusion of the 
head— to flducia without notitia. But ^idMCia includes notiUa, else it is blind, irrational, 
and unscientific. Robert Browning, in like manner, fell into a deep speculative error, 
when, in order to substantiate his optimistic faith, he stigmatized human knowledge 
as merely apparent. The appeal of both Bitschl and Browning from the head to the 
heart should rather be an appeal from the narrower knowledge of the mere 
intellect to the larger knowledge conditioned upon right affection. See A. H. 
Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 411. On Ritschl's postulates, see Stearns, 
Evidence of Christian Experience, 274^-280, and Pfleiderer, Die Ritschl'sche Theologie. 
On the relation of love and will to knowledge, see Kaftan, in Am. Jour. Theology, 
1900: 717; Hovey, Manual Christ. Theol., 9; Foundations of our Faith, 12, 13; Shedd, 
Hist. Doct., 1:154-164; Presb. Quar., Oct. 1871, Oct. 1872, Oct. 1873; Calderwood, 
Philos. Infinite, 99, 117 ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 2-B ; New Englander, July, 1873 : 
481 ; Princeton Kev., 1864 : 122 ; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt, 124, 125 ; Gran, Glaube als hSoh- 
ste Vernunft, in Beweis des Glaubens, 1865: 110; Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theol., 228; 
Newman, Univ. Sermons, 206 ; Hinton, Art of Thinking, Introd. by Hodgson, 5. 

2. In the oapacity of the human mind for knowing Ood and certain 
of tfiese relations. — ^But it has urged that such knowledge is impossible 
for the folio-wing reasons : 

A. Because we can know only phenomena. We reply : (a) We know 
mental as well as physical phenomena. (&) In knowing phenomena, 
whether mental or physical, we know substance as underlying the phe- 
nomena, as manifested through them, and as constituting their ground of 
unity, (c) Our minds bring to the observation of phenomena not only 
this knowledge of substance, but also knowledge of time, space, cause, and 
right, realities which are in no sense phenomenal. Since these objects of 
knowledge are not phenomenal, the fact that God is not phenomenal can- 
not prevent us from knowing him. 

What substance is, we need not here determine. Whether we are realists or idealists, 
we are compelled to grant that there cannot be phenomena without noumena, cannot 
be appearances without something that appeal s, cannot be qualities without something 
that is qualified. This something which underlies or stands under appearance or qual- 
ity we call substance. We are Lotzeans rather than Kantians, in our philosophy. To 
say that we know, not the self, but only its manifestations in thought, is to confound 
self with its thinking and to teach psychology without a soul. To say that we know 
no external world, but only its manifestations in sensations, is to ignore the principle 
that binds these sensations together ; for without a somewhat in which qualities Inhere 
they can have no ground of unity. In like manner, to say that we know nothing of 
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God but hia manifestations, is to confound God with the world and practically to deny 
that there is a God. 

Stahliu, in his work on Kant, Lotze and Ritschl, 186-191, 318, 219, says well that " limita- 
tion of knowledge to phenomena involves the elimination from theology of all claim 
to know the objects of the Christian faith as they are in themselves." This criticism 
justlyclassesRitschl with Kant, rather than with Lotze who maintains that knowing 
phenomena we know also the noumena manifested in them. While Ritschl professes 
to follow Lotze, the whole drift of his theology is in the direction of the Kantian 
identification of the world with our sensations, mind with our thoughts, and God with 
such activities of his as we can perceive. A divine nature apart from its activities, a 
preexistent Christ, an Immanent Trinity, are practically denied. Assertions that God 
is self-conscious love and fatherhood become judgments of merely subjective value. 
On Ritschl, see the works of Orr, of Garvie, and of Swing ; also Minton, in Pres. and 
Ref. Rev., Jan. 1903: 162-169, and C. W. Hodge, ibid., Apl. 1902 : 321-336 ; Flint. Agnosti- 
cism, 690-597 ; Everett, Essays Theol. and Lit., 93-99. 

We grant that we can know God only so far as his activities reveal him, and so far as 
our minds and hearts are receptive of his revelation. The appropriate faculties must 
be exercised— not the mathematical, the logical, or the prudential, but the ethical and 
the religious. It is the merit of Ritschl that he recognizes the practical in distinction 
from the speculative reason ; his error is in not recognizing that, when we do thus use 
the proper powers of knowing, we gain not merely subjective but also objective truth, 
and come in contact not simply with God's activities but also with God himself. Normal 
religious judgments, though dependent upon subjective conditions, are not simply 
" judgments of worth " or " value-judgments," — they give us the knowledge of "things 
in themselves." Edward Caird says of his brother John Caird (Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
lianity, Introd. cxxi) — "The conviction that God can be known and is known, and 
that, in the deepest sense, all our knowledge is knowledge of him, was the corner-stone 
of his theology." 

Ritschl's phenomenalism is allied to the positivism of Comte, who regarded all so-called 
knowledge of other than phenomenal objects as purely negative. The phrase " Posi- 
tive Philosophy " implies indeed that all knowledge of mind is negative; see Comte, 
Pos. Philosophy, Martineau's translation, 26, 38, 33 — " In order to observe, your intel- 
lect must pause from activity— yet it is this very activity you want to observe. If you 
cannot effect the pause, you cannot observe ; if you do effect it, there is nothing to 
observe." This view is ref uted by the two facts ; (1) consciousness, and (2) memory; 
for consciousness is the knowing of the self side by side with the knowing of its 
thoughts, and memory is the knowing of the self side by side with the knowing of its 
past ; see Martineau, Essays Phllos. and Theol., 1 : 24-10, 207-212. By phenomena we 
mean "facts, in distinction from their ground, principle, or law"; " neither phenom- 
ena nor qualities, as such, are perceived, but objects, percepts, or beings ; and it is 
by an after-thought or reflex process that these are connected as qualities and are 
referred to as substances " ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 51, 238, 520, 619-637, 6i0-645. 

Phenomena may be Internal, e. g., thoughts ; in this case the noumenon is the mind, of 
which these thoughts are the manifestations. Or, phenomena may be external, e. g., 
color, hardness, shape, size ; in this case the noumenon is matter, of which these qualities 
are the manifestations. But qualities, whether mental or material, imply the existence 
of a substance to which they belong : they can no more be conceived of as existing 
apart from substance, than the upper side of a plank can be conceived of as existing 
without an under side ; see Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 47, 207-217 ; Martin- 
eau, Types of Ethical Theory, 1 ; 455, 456—" Comte's assumption that mind cannot know 
itself or its states is exactly balanced by Kant's assumption that mind cannot know 
anything outside of itself. . . . It is precisely because all knowledge is of relations 
that it is not and cannot be of phenomena alone. The absolute cannot per se be 
known, because in being known it would ipso facto enter into relations and be abso- 
lute no more. But neither can the phenomenal per se be known, i. e., be known as 
phenomenal, without simultaneous cognition of what is non-phenomenal." McCosh, 
Intuitions, 138-154, states the characteristics of substance as (1) being, (2) power, (3) 
permanence. Diman, Theistic Argument, 337, 363—" The theory that disproves God, 
disproves an external world and the existence of the soul." We know something beyond 
phenomena, viz. : law, cause, force,— or we can have no science ; see TuUoch, on Comte, 
in Modern Theories, 53-73 ; see also Bib. Sac, 10T4 : 211 ; Alden, Philosophy, 44 ; Hop- 
kins, Outline Study of Man, 87; Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: Pbenomena; 
New Englander, July, 1875: 537-639. 
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B. Because we can know only that which, bears analogy to our own 
nature or experience. We reply : (a) It is not essential to knowledge 
that there be similarity of nature between the knower and the known. 
We know by difference as well as by likeness. (6) Our past experience, 
though greatly facilitating new acquisitions, is not the measure of our pos- 
sible knowledge. Else the first act of knowledge would be inexplicable, 
and all revelation of higher characters to lower would be precluded, as well 
as all progress to knowledge which surpasses our present attainments, 
(c) Even if knowledge depended upon similarity of nature and experience, 
we might stiU know God, since we are made in God's image, and there 
are important analogies between the divine nature and our own. 

(a) The dictum of Empedooles, "Similia similibus peroipiuntur," must be supple- 
mented by a second dictum, " Similia dissimilibua peroipiuntur." All thing-s are alike, 
in being objects. But knowing is distinguishing, and there must be contrast 
between objects to awaken our attention. God knows sin, though it is the antithesis 
to his holy being. The ego knows the non-ego. We cannot know even self, without 
objectifying It, distinguishing it from its thoughts, and regarding it as another. 

(b) Verms Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 79-82— "Knowledge is recognition and 
classification." But we reply that a thing must first be perceived in order to be recog- 
nized or compared with something else ; and this is as true of the first sensation as of 
the later and more definite forms of knowledge, — indeed there is no sensation which 
does not involve, as its complement, an at least incipient perception ; see Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Metaphysics, 351, 353 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 206. 

(c) Porter, Human Intellect, 486 — " Induction is possible only upon the assumption 
that the intellect of man is a reflex of the divine intellect, or that man is made in the 
image of God." Note, however, that man is made in God's imag-e, not God in man's. 
The painting is the image of the landscape, not, vice versa, the landscape the image of 
the painting; for there is much in the landscape that has nothing corresponding to 
it in the painting. Idolatry perversely makes God in the image of man, and so deifies 
man's weakness and impurity. Trinity in God may have no exact counterpart in man's 
present constitution, though it may disclose to us the goal of man's future develop- 
ment and the meaning of the increasing differentiation of man's powers. Gore, Incar- 
nation, 116 — " If anthropomorphism as applied to God is false, yet theomorphism as 
applied to man is true; man is made in God's image, and his qualities are, not the meas- 
ure of the divine, but their counterpart and real expression." See Murphy, Scientific 
Bases, 122; McCosh, in Intemat. Eev., 1875: 105; Bib. Sac, 1837: 624; Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, 2 : 4-8, and Study of Religion, 1 : 94. 

C. Because we know only that of which we can conceive, in the sense 
of forming an adequate mental image. We reply : (a) It is true that 
we know only that of which we can conceive, if by the term "conceive" 
we mean our distinguishing in thought the object known from all other 
objects. But, (6) The objection confounds conception with that which is 
merely its occasional accompaniment and help, namely, the picturing of 
the object by the imagination. In this sense, conceivability is not a final 
test of truth, (c) That the formation of a mental image is not essential 
to conception or knowledge, is plain when we remember that, as a matter 
of fact, we both conceive and know many things of which we cannot form 
a mental image of any sort that in the least corresponds to the reality ; for 
example, force, cause, law, space, our own minds. So we may know God, 
though we cannot form an adequate mental image of him. 

The objection here refuted is expressed most clearly in the words of Herbert Spen- 
cer, First Principles, 25-36, 98—" The reality underlying appearances is totally and for- 
ever inconceivable by us." Mansel, Prolegomena Logica, 77, 78 (c/. 26) suggests the 
source of this error in a wrong view of the nature of the concept : " The first disHn- 
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guiaUng' feature of a concept, yiz.: that It cannot In itself be depicted to sense or 
imagination." Porter, Human Intellect, 398 (see also 429, 656)—" The concept is not a 
mental image"— only the percept is. Lotze : " Color in general is not representaWe by 
any image ; it looks neither green nor red, but haa no look whatever." The generic 
horse has no particular color, though the individual horse may be black, white, or 
bay. So Sir William Hamilton speaks of "the unpicturable notions of the Intelligence." 

Martineau, Eeligion and Materialism, 39, 40—" This doctrine of Nescience stands in 
exactly the same relation to causal power, whether you construe it as Material Force 
or as Divine Agency. Neither can be observed ; one or the other must be assumed. If 
you admit to the category of knowledge only what we learn from observation, par- 
ticular or generalized, then is Force unknown ; if you extend the word to what is 
imported by the intellect itself into our cognitive acts, to make them such, then is 
God known." Matter, ether, energy, protoplasm, organism, Ufe,— no one of these can 
be portrayed to the Imagination; yet Mr. Spencer deals with them as objects of 
Science. If these are not inscrutable, why should he regard the Power that gives 
unity to all things as Inscrutable ? 

Herbert Spencer is not in fact consistent with himself, for in divers parts of his writ- 
ings he calls the Inscrutable Beality back of phenomena the one, eternal, ubiquitous, 
infinite, ultimate, absolute Existence, Power and Cause. " It seems," says Father Dal- 
galrns, "that a great deal Is known about the Unknowable." Chadwick, Unitarianlsm, 
75—" The beggar phrase 'Unknowable' becomes, after Spencer's repeated designations 
of it, as rich as Croesus with all saving knowledge." Matheson : " To know that we 
know nothing is already to have reached a fact of knowledge." If Mr. Spencer 
intended to exclude God from the realm of Knowledge, he should first have excluded 
him from the realm of Existence ; for to grant that he is, is already to grant that we 
not only may know him, but that we actually to some extent do know him ; see D. J. 
Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 23 ; McCosh, Intuitions, 186-189 (Eng. ed., 214); Murphy, Scien- 
tific Bases, 133 ; Bowne, Heview of Spencer, 30-34 ; New Englander, July, 1875 : 543, 544 ; 
Oscar Craig, in Presb. Eev., July, 1883 : 594-602. 

D. Because we can know truly only that which we know in whole and 
not in part. We reply : (a) The objection confounds partial knowledge 
with the knowledge of a part. We know the mind in part, but we do 
not know a part of the mind. (6) If the objection were valid, no real 
knowledge of anything would be possible, since we know no single thing 
in aU its relations. We conclude that, although God is a being not com- 
posed of parts, we may yet have a partial knowledge of him, and this 
knowledge, though not exhaustive, may yet be real, and adequate to the 
purposes of science. 

(a) The objection mentioned in the text is urged by Mansel, Limits of Eeligious 
Thought, 97, 98, and is answered by Martineau, Essays, 1 : 291. The mind does not exist 
in space, and it has no parts : we cannot speak of its south-west comer, nor can we 
divide It into halves. Tet we find the material for mental science in partial knowledge 
of the mind. So, while we are not "geographers of the divine nature" (Bowne, Beview 
of Spencer, 72), we may say with Paul, not "now know we a part of God," but "now I 
know [God] in part" (1 Cor. 13 : 12). We may know truly what we do not know exhaustively; 
see ilpk 3: 19— "to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge." I do not perfectly understand 
myself, yet I know myself in part ; so I may know God, though I do not perfectly 
understand him. 

0) The same argument that proves God unknowable proves the universe unknow- 
able also. Since every particle of matter In the universe attracts every other, no one 
particle can be exhaustively explained without taking account of all the rest. Thomas 
Carlyle : "It is a mathematical fact that the casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre of gravity of the universe." Tennyson, Higher Pantheism : "Flower 
in the crannied wal3, 1 pluck you out of the crannies ; Hold you here, root and all, in 
my hand, Little flowor; but if I could understand What you are, root and all, and 
all in all, I should know vrioat God and man Is." Schurman, Agnosticism, 119— "Partial 
as it is, this viEion of the divine transfigures the life of man on earth." Pflelderer, Phi- 
los. Eeligion, 1 : 137— "A faint-hearted agnosticism is worse than the arrogant and 
titanic gnosticism against which it protests." 
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E. Because all predicates of God are negative, and therefore furnish 
no real knowledge. We answer : (a) Predicates derived from our con- 
sciousness, such as spirit, love, and holiness, are positive. (6) The terms 
"infinite" and "absolute," moreover, express not merely a negative but a 
positive idea — the idea, in the former case, of the absence of all limit, the 
idea that the object thus described goes on and on forever ; the idea, in 
the latter case, of entire self-sufficiency. Since predicates of God, there- 
fore, are not merely negative, the argument mentioned above furnishes no 
valid reason why we may not know him. 

Verms Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics, 53()— " The absolute and the Infinite can 
each only Xm conceived as a negation of the thinlt able ; in other words, of the absolute 
and infinite we have no conception at aU." Hamilton here confounds the infinite, or 
the absence of aU limits, with the Indefinite, or the absence of all Icnown Umits. Per 
contra, see Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 248, and Philosophy of the Infinite, 273— 
"Negation of one thing is possible only by afttnnation of another." Porter, Human 
Intellect, 652— "If the Sandwich Islanders, for lack of name, had called the ox a «o{- 
Tiog, the use of a negative appellation would not necessarily authorize the inference 
of a want of definite conceptions or positive knowledge." So with the infinite or not- 
finite, the unconditioned or not-conditioned, the independent or not-dependent,— 
these names do not imply that we cannot conceive and know it as something positive. 
Spencer, First Principles, 92— "Our consciousness of the Absolute, Indefinite though 
it is, is positive, and not negative." 

Schurman, Agnosticism, 100, speaks of "the farce of nescience playing at omniscience 
in setting the bounds of science." " The agnostic," he says, "sets up the invisible picture 
of a Orand tltre, formless and colorless in itself, absolutely separated from man and 
from the world— blank within and void wlthout^its very eidstence indistinguish- 
able from its non-existence, and, bowing down before this idolatrous creation, he 
pours out his soul in lamentations over the incognizableness of such a mysterious and 
awful non-entity. . . . The truth is that the agnostic's abstraction of a Deity is 
unknown, only because it is unreal." See McCosh, Intuitions, 194, note ; Mivart, Lessons 
from Nature, 363. God is not necessarily infinite in every respect. He is infinite only 
in every excellence. A plane which is unlimited in the one respect of length may be 
limited in anotherrespect, such as breadth. Our doctrine here is not therefore inccn- 
Bistent with what immediately follows. 

r. Because to know is to limit or define. Hence the Absolute as 
unlimited, and the Infinite as imdefined, cannot be known. We answer : 
(a) God is absolute, not as existing in no relation, but as existing in no 
necessary relation; and (6) God is infinite, not as excluding all coexistence 
of the finite with himself, but as being the ground of the finite, and so 
unfettered by it. (e) God is actually limited by the unchangeablenessof his 
own attributes and personal distinctions, as well as by his self-chosen 
relations to the universe he has created and to humanity ia the person of 
Christ. God is therefore limited and defined in such a sense as to render 
knowledge of him possible. 

Versus Mansel, Limitations of Religious Thought, 76-81, 93-95; ef. Spinoza: "Omnis 
determinatio est negatio ; " hence to define God is to deny him. But we reply that 
perfection Is inseparable from limitation. Man can be other than he is : not so God, 
at least intemally. But this limitation, inherent In his unchangeable attributes and 
personal distinctions, is God's perfection. Externally, all limitations upon God are 
self-limitations, and so are consistent with his perfection. That God should not be 
able thus to limit himself in creation and redemption would render all self-sacrifice in 
him impossible, and so would subject him to the greatest of limitations. We may say 
therefore that Ood's 1. Perfection involves his limitation to f a ) personality, ( b ) trinity, 
(c) righteousness; 2. iievelatfoninvolveshisself-limitationin (a) decree, (b) creation, 
(c) preservation, (d) government, (e) education of the world ; 3. Bedemption involves 
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his infinite seU-llmitation in the (a) person and (b) work of Jesus Christ; see A. H. 
Strong, Christ In Creation, 87-101, and In Bap. Quar. Rev.. Jan. 1891 : 521-532. 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 135— "The infinite is not the quantitative all ; the absolute 
is not the unrelated . . . Both absolute and infinite mean only the independent ground 
of things." Julius MflUer, Doot. Sin, Introduc, 10— " Religion has to do, not with cm 
Object that must let itself be known because its very existence is contingent upon its 
being known, but with ttie Object in relation to whom we are truly subject, dependent 
upon him, and waiting until he manifest himself." James Martineau, Study of Reli- 
gion, 1 : 346 — " We must not confound the infinite with the total . The self-abnegation 

of infinity is but a form of self-assertion, and the only form in which it can reveal 
itself. . . . However Instantaneous the omniscient thought, however sure the 
almighty power, the execution has to be distributed in time, and must have an order 
of successive steps ; on no other terms can the eternal become temporal, and the infi- 
nite articulately speak in the finite." 

Perfect personality excludes, not «el/-determination, but determination from vMh- 
out, determination by another. God's self-Itmitatlons are the self-limitations of love, 
and therefore the evidences of his perfection. They are signs, not of weakness but of 
power. God has Umited himself to the method of evolution, gradually unfolding him- 
self in nature and In history. The government of sinners by a holy God involves con- 
stant self-repression. The education of the race is a long process of divine forbear- 
ance ; Herder : " The limitations of the pupil are limitations of the teacher also." In 
inspiration, God limits himself by the human element through which he works. 
Above all, in the person and work of Christ, we have infinite self-limitation : Infinity 
narrows itself down to a point in the incarnation, and holiness endures the agonies of 
the Cross. God's promises are also self-limitations. Thus both nature and grace are 
self-imposed restrictions upon God, and these self -limitations are the means by which 
he reveals himself. See Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : 189, 195 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 
653; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 130; Calderwood, Philos. Infinite, 168; McCosh,; Intui- 
tions, 186 ; Hiokok, Rational Cosmology, 85 ; Martineau, Study of Religion, 2 : 85, 86, 362 ; 
Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 189-191. 

G. Because all knowledge is relative to the kaowing agent; tliat is, 
what we know, we know, not as it is objectively, but only a» it is related 
to our own senses and faculties. In reply : (a) We grant that we can 
know only that which has relation to our faculties. But this is simply to 
say that we know only that which we come iato mental contact with, that 
is, we know only what we know. But, (6) "We deny that what we come 
iato mental contact with is known by us as other than it is. So far as it is 
known at all, it is known as it is. In other words, the laws of our knowing 
are not merely arbitrary and regulative, but correspond to the nature of 
things. We conclude that, in theology, we are equally warranted in 
assuming that the laws of our thought are laws of God's thought, and that 
the results of normally conducted thiaking with regard to God correspond 
to the objective reality. 

Versus Sir Wm. Hamilton, Metaph., 96-116, and Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 
6&-97. This doctrine of relativity is derived from Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, who 
holds that a priori judgments are simply "regulative." But we reply that when our 
primitive beliefs are found to be simply regulative, they will cease to regulate. 
The forms of thought are also facts of nature. The mind does not, like the glass of a 
kaleidoscop e, itself furnish the forms ; it recognizes these as having an existence exter- 
nal to itself. The mind reads its ideas, not into nature, but i/n nature. Our intuitions 
are not green goggles, which make all the world seem green : they are the lenses of a 
microscope, which enable us to see what is objectively real (Royce, Spirit of Mod. 
Philos., 126). Kant called our understanding "the legislator of nature. " But it is so, 
only as discoverer of nature's laws, not as creator of them. Human reason does 
impose its laws and forms upon the universe ; but, in doing this, it interprets the real 
meaning of the universe. 

Ladd, Philos. of Knowledge : " All judgment implies an Objective truth according 
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to which we judge, which constitutes the standard, and with which wo have some- 
thing In common, i. 6., our minds are part of an Inflnite and eternal Mind." French 
aphorism: "When you are right, you are more right than you think you are." God 
will not put us to permanent intellectual confusion. Kant vainly wrote "No 
thoroughfare " over the reason in its highest exercise. Martineau, Study of Religion, 
1: 1S5, 136—" Over against Kant's assumption that the mind cannot know anything out- 
side of itself, we may set Comte's equally unwarrantable assumption that the mind 
cannot know itself or its states. We cannot have philosophy without assumptions. 
You dogmatize if you say that the forms correspond with reality; hut you equally 
dogmatize if you say that they do not. . . . 79— That our cognitive faculties corres- 
pond to things as fhey are, is much less surprising than that they should correspond to 
things OS thej/ are not." W. T.Harris, inJourn. Spec. Fhilos, 1:23, exposes Herbert 
Spencer's self-contradiction : "All knowledge is, not absolute, but relative ; our 
knowledge of this fact however is, not relative, but absolute." 

EitBOhl, JustaQcation and Heconciliation, 3 : 16-21, sets out with a correct statement 
of the nature of knowledge, and gives in his adhesion to the doctrine of Lotze, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Kant. Bitschl's statement may be summarized as follows : 
" We deal, not with the abstract God of metaphysics, but with the God self -limited, 
who is revealed in Christ. We do not know either things or God apart from their 
phenomena or manifestations, as Plato imagined ; we do not know phenomena or man- 
ifestations alone., without knowing either things or God, as Kant supposed ; but we do 
know both things and God in their phenomena or manifestations, as Lotze taught. 
We hold to no mystical union with God, back of all experience in religion, as Pietism 
does ; soul is always and only active, and religion is the activity of the human spirit, in 
which feeling, knowing and willing combine in an intelligible order." 

But Dr. C. M. Mead, Bitschl's Place in the History of Doctrine, has well shown that 
Ritsohl has not followed Lotze. His " value-judgments " are simply an application to 
theology of the " regulative " principle of Kant. He holds that we can know things 
not as they are in themselves, but only as they are for us. We reply that what things 
are worth for us depends on what they are in themselves. RitschI regards the doc- 
trines of Christ's prcexistence, divinity and atonement as intrusions of metaphysics 
into theology, matters about which we cannot know, and with which we have nothing 
to do. There is no propitiation or mystical union with Christ; and Christ is our 
Example, but not our atoning Savior. Eitschl does well in recognizing that love in 
lis gives eyes to the mind, and enables us to see the beauty of Christ and his truth. 
But our judgment is not, as he holds, a merely subjective value-judgment, — it is a 
coming in contact with objective fact. On the theory of knowledge held by Kant, 
Hamilton and Spencer, see Bishop Temple, Hampton Lectures for 1884: 13; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 297-336; J. S. Mill, Examination, 1: 113-134; Herbert, 
Modern Realism Examined; M. B. Anderson, art.: " Hamilton," in Johnson's Encyclo- 
psBdia; McCosh, Intuitions, 139-146, 340, 341, and Christianity and Positivism, 97-123; 
Maurice, What is Revelation? Alden, Intellectual Philosophy, 48-79, esp. 71-79; Por- 
ter, Hum. Intellect, 523; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 103; Bib. Sac. April, 1868: 341; 
Princeton Eev., 1864: 122; Bowne, Keview of Herbert Spencer, 76; Bowen, in Prince- 
ton Rev., March, 1878: 445-448; Mind, April, 1878: 257; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 
117 ; Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 109-113; Iverach, in Present Day Tracts, 5 : No. 29; 
Martineau, Study of Religion, 1 : 79, 120, 121, 135, 136. 

3. In God's actual revelation of himself and certain of these rela- 
tions. — ^As we do not in this place attempt a positive proof of God's exist- 
ence or of man's capacity for the knowledge of God, so we do not now 
attempt to prove that God has brought himself into contact with man's 
mind by revelation. We shall consider the grounds of this belief here- 
after. Our aim at present is simply to show that, granting the fact of 
revelation, a scientific theology is possible. This has been denied upon 
the following grounds : 

A. That revelation, as a making known, is necessarily internal and 
subjective — either a mode of inteUigenoe, or a quickening of man's cog- 
nitive powers— and hence can furnish no objective facts such as constitute 
the proper material for soience. 
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Morell, Phllos. Religion, 128-131, 143— "The Bible cannot In strict accuracy of lan- 
guage be called a revelation, since a revelation always impUea an actual process of 
intelligence in a living mind." F. W. Newman, Phases of Faith, 152—" Of our moral 
and spiritual God we know nothing without— everything within." Theodore Parker: 
" Verbal revelation can never communicate a simple idea like that of God, Justice, 
Love, Religion " ; see review of Parker in Bib. Sac, 18 : 24-27. James Martlneau, Seat 
of Authority in Eeligion : "As many minds as there are that know God at first band, 
so many revealing acts there have been, and as many as know him at second hand are 
strangers to revelation " ; so, assuming external revelation to be impossible, Martln- 
eau subjects all the proofs of such revelation to unfair destructive criticism. Pfleid- 
erer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 185—" As all revelation is originally an Inner living experience, 
the springing up of religious truth in the heart, no external event can belong in itself 
to revelation, no matter whether it be naturally or supernaturally brought about." 
Professor George M. Forbes: "Nothing can be revealed to us which we do not grasp 
with our reason. It follows that, so far as reason acts normally, it is a part of revela- 
tion." Ritchie, Darwin and Hegel, 30— "The revelation of God is the growth of the 
Idea of God." 

In reply to this objection, urged mainly by idealists in philosophy, 
(a) We grant that revelation, to be effective, must be the means of 
inducing a new mode of intelligence, or in other words, must be under- 
stood. We grant that this understandiag of divine things is impossible 
without a quickening of man's cognitive powers. We grant, moreover, 
that revelation, when originally imparted, was often internal and 
subjective. 

Matheson, Momenta on the Mount, 51-53, on (JaL 1: 16 —" to reveal his Son In me " : "The 
revelation on the way to Damascus would not have enlightened Paul, had it been 
merely a vision to his eye. Nothing can be revealed to us which has not been revealed 
in us. The eye does not see the beauty of the landscape, nor the ear hear the beauty 
of music. So flesh and blood do not reveal Christ to us. Without the teaching of 
the Spirit, the external facts will be only like the letters of a book to a child that can- 
not read." We may say with Channing : " I am more sure that my rational nature is 
from God, than that any book is the expression of his will." 

(6) But we deny that external revelation is therefore useless or impos- 
sible. Even if religious ideas sprang whoUy from within, an external rev- 
elation nught stir up the dormant powers of the mind. Beligiou3 ideas, 
however, do not spring wholly from within. External revelation can 
impart them. Man can reveal himself to man by external communica- 
tions, and, if God has equal power with man, God can reveal himself to 
man in like manner. 

Rogers, In his Eclipse of Faith, asks pointedly: "If Messrs. Morell and Newman 
can teach by a book, cannot God do the same ? " Lotze, Microcosmos, 2 : 660 (book 9, 
chap. 4), speaks of revelation as "either contained in some divine act of historic 
occurrence, or continually repeated in men's hearts." But in fact there is no alter- 
native here; the strength of the Christian creed is that God's revelation is both 
external and Internal ; see Gore, in Lux Mundi, 338. Rainy, in Critical Review, 1 : 1-21, 
well says that Martlneau unwarrantably isolates the witness of God to the individual 
soul. The Inward needs to be combined with the outward, in order to make sure that 
It is not a vagary of the imagination. We need to distinguish God's revelations from 
our own fancies. Hence, before giving the internal, God commonly gives us the 
external, as a standard by which to try our impressions. We are finite and sinful, 
and we need authority. The external revelation commends itself as authoritative to 
the heart which recognizes its own spiritual needs. External authority evokes the 
inward witness and gives added clearness to it, but only historical revelation furnishes 
Indubitable proof that God is love, and gives us assurance that our longings after 
God are not In vain. 
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(c) Hence God's revelation may be, and, as we shall hereafter see, it is, 
in great part, an external revelation in -works and words. The universe is 
a revelation of God ; God's works in nature precede God's words in history. 
We claim, moreover, that, in many cases where truth was originally com- 
municated internally, the same Spirit who communicated it has brought 
about an external record of it, so that the internal revelation might be 
handed down to others than those who first received it. 

We must not limit revelation to the Scriptures. The eternal Word antedated the written 
word, and through the eternal Word God is made known in nature and in history. Inter- 
nal revelation is preceded by, and conditioned upon, external revelation. In point of 
time earth comes before man, and sensation before perception. Action best expresses 
character, and historic revelation is more by deeds than by words. Domer, Hist. Prot. 
Theol., 1: 231-264— "The Word is not in the Scriptures alone. The whole creation 
reveals the Word. In nature God shows his power ; in incarnation his grace and truth. 
Scripture testifies of these, but Scripture is not the essential Word. The Scripture 
is truly apprehended and appropriated when in it and through it we see the living and 
present Christ. It does not bind men to itself alone, but It points them to the Christ 
of whom it testifies. Christ is the authority. In the Scriptures he points us to him- 
self and demands our faith in him. This faith, once begotten, leads us to new appro- 
priation of Scripture, but also to new criticism of Scripture. We find Christ more 
and more in Scripture, and yet we judge Scripture more and more by the standard 
which we find in Christ." 

Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 71-83: "There is but one authority— Christ. His 
Spirit works in many ways, but chiefly in two : first, the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and secondly, the leading of the church into the truth. The latter is not to be isolated 
or separated from the former. Scripture is law to the Christian consciousness, and 
Christian consciousness in time becomes law to the Scripture— interpreting, criticizing, 
verifying it. The word and the spirit answer to each other. Scripture and faith are coHr- 
dinate. Protestantism has exaggerated the first ; Romanism the second. Martineau 
fails to grasp the coBrdination of Scripture and faith." 

(^d) With this external record we shall also see that there is given 
under proper conditions a special influence of God's Spuit, so to quicken 
our cognitive powers that the external record reproduces in our minds the 
ideas with which the minds of the writers were at first divinely filled. 

We may illustrate the need of internal revelation from Egyptology, which is impos- 
sible so long as the external revelation in the hieroglyphics is uninterpreted ; from the 
ticldng of the clock in a dark room, where only the lit candle enables us to tell the time ; 
from the landscape spread out around the Eigi in Switzerland, invisible until the first 
rays of the sun touch the snowy mountain peaks. Externalrevelation (<(>a>'e>(ui7i!, Rom. 1 : 19, 
20) must be supplemented by internal revelation («iroicaXvi(/i5, 1 Oor. 2 ; 10, 12). Christ is the 
organ of external, the Holy Spirit the organ of internal, revelation. In Christ ( 2 Cor. 1 : 
20) are "tlio jea" and "the Am«n"— the objective certainty and the subjective certitude, 
the reality and the realization. 

Objective certainty must become subjective certitude in order to a scientific 
theology. Before conversion we have the first, the external truth of Christ ; only at con- 
version and after conversion do we have the second, "Clirist formed in as" (Gal. 4:19). We have 
objective revelation at Sinai (Ei. 20 : 22 ) ; subjective revelation in Elisha's knowledge of 
Gehazi (2L5:26). James Kussell Lowell, Winter Evening Hymn to my Fire: "There- 
fore with thee I love to read Our brave old poets : at thy touch how stirs Lite in the 
withered words 1 how swift recede Time's shadows I and how glows again Through its 
dead mass the incandescent verse. As when upon the anvil of the brain It glittering 
lay, cyclopically wrought By the fast throbbing hammers of the poet's thought !" 

(e) Internal revelations thus recorded, and external revelations thus 
interpreted, both furnish objective facts which may serve as proper mater- 
ial for science. Although revelation in its widest sense may include, and 
as constituting the ground of the possibility of theology does include, both 
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insight and illumination, it may also be used to denote simply a pro- 
vision of the external means of knowledge, and theology has to do with 
inward revelations only as they are expressed in, or as they agree with, 
this objective standard. 

We have here sug'gested the vast Bcope and yet the insuperable limitations of the- 
ology. So far as God is revealed, whether in nature, history, conscience, or Scripture, 
theology may find material for its structure. Since Christ is not simply the incarnate 
Son of God but also the eternal Word, the only Revealer of God, there is no theology 
apart from Christ, and all theology Is Christian theology. Nature and history are but 
the dimmer and more general disclosures of the divine Being, of which the Cross is 
the culmination and the key. God does not intentionally conceal himself. He wishes 
to be known. He reveals himself at all times just as fuUy as the capacity of his crea- 
tures will permit. The infantile intellect cannot understand God's boundlessness, nor 
can the perverse disposition understand God's disinterested affection. Tet all truth is 
in Christ and is open to discovery by the prepared mind and heart. 

The Infinite One, so far as he is unrevealed, is certainly unknowable to the finite. But 
the Infinite One, so far as he manifests himself, is knowable. This suggests the mean- 
ing of the declarations : John 1 : 18—" No man liath seen God at any time ; tie only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, lie liatli declared him" ; 14: 9—" he that hath seen mo bath seen the Father"; 1 Tim. 6: 16 
—"whom no man hath seen, nor can see." We therefore approve of the definition of Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 1—" Dogmatics is the science of the Christian truth which is believed and 
acknowledged in the church upon the ground of the divine revelation "—in so far as it 
limits the scope of theology to truth revealed by God and apprehended by faith. But 
theology presupposes both God's external and God's internal revelations, and these, as 
we shall see, include nature, history, conscience and Scripture. On the whole subject, 
see Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 37-43 ; Nitzsch, System Christ. Doct., 72 ; Luthardt, TTund. 
Truths, 193 ; Auberlen, Div. Kev., Introd., 29 ; Martineau, Essays, 1 : 171, 280 ; Bib. Sac., 
1867: 693, and 1872: 428; Porter, Human Intellect, 373-375; C. M. Mead, in Boston Lec- 
tures, 1871 : 58. 

B. That many of the truths thus revealed are too indefinite to consti- 
tute the material for science, because they belong to the region of the feel- 
ings, because they are beyond our full understanding, or because they are 
destitute of orderly arrangement. 

We reply : 

(a) Theology has to do with subjective feelings only as they can be 
defined, and shown to be eflfeots of objective truth upon the mind. They 
are not more obscure than are the facts of morals or of psychology, and the 
same objection which would exclude such feelings from theology would 
make these latter sciences impossible. 

See Jacobi and Schleiermacher, who regard theology as a mere account of devout 
Christian feelings, the grounding of which in objective historical facts is a matter of 
comparative indifference (Hagenbaoh, Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 401-403 ). Schleiermacher 
therefore called his system of theology " Der Chrlstliche Glaube," and many since his 
time have called their systems by the name of " Glaubenslehre." Kitschl's " value- 
judgments," in like manner, render theology a merely subjective science, if any 
subjective science is possible. Kaftan Improves upon Bitsohl, by granting that we 
know, not only Christian feelings, but also Christian facts. Theology is the science of 
God, and not simply the science of faith. Allied to the view already mentioned is that 
of Feuerbach, to whom religion is a matter of subjective fancy; and that of Tyndall, 
who would remit theology to the region of vague feeling and aspiration, but would 
exclude It from the realm of science ; see Feuerbach, Essence of Christianity, trans- 
lated by Marian Evans (George Eliot) ; also TyndaU, Belfast Address. 

(6) Those facts of revelation which are beyond our full understanding may, 
like the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, the atomic theory in chemistry, 
or the doctrine of evolution in biology, furnish a principle of union between 
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great classes of other facts otherwise irreconcilable. We may define our 
concepts of God, and even of the Trinity, at least sufficiently to distinguish 
them from all other concepts ; and whatever difficulty may encumber the 
putting of them into language only shows the importance of attempting it 
and the value of even an approximate success. 

Horace Bushnell : " Theology can never be a science, on account of the infirmities of 
language." But this principle would render void both ethical and political science. 
Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 145—" Hume and Gibbon refer to faith as some- 
thing too sacred to rest on proof. Thus religious beliefs are made to hang in mid-air, 
without any support. But the foundation of these beliefs Is no less solid for the rea- 
son that empirical tests are not applicable to them. The data on which they rest are real, 
anS the inferences from the data are fairly drawn." Hodgson indeed pours contempt 
on the whole intuitional method by saying : " Whatever you are totally ignorant o f , 
assert to be the explanation of everything else ! " Yet he would probably grant that 
he begins his investigations by assuming his own existence. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is not wholly comprehensible by us, and we accept it at the first upon the testi- 
mony of Scripture ; the full proof of it is found In the fact that each successive doc- 
trine of theology is bound up with it, and with it stands or falls. The Trinity is rational 
because it explains Christian experience as well as Christian doctrine. 

(c) Even though there were no orderly arrangement of these facta, either 
in nature or in Scripture, an accurate systematizing of them by the human 
mind would not therefore be proved impossible, unless a principle were 
assumed which would show all physical science to be equally impossible. 
Astronomy and geology are constructed by putting together multitudinous 
facts which at first sight seem to have no order. So with theology. And 
yet, although revelation does not present to us a dogmatic system ready- 
made, a dogmatic system is not only implicitly contained therein, but parts 
of the system are wrought out in the epistles of the New Testament, as for 
example in Kom. 5 : 12-19 ; 1 Cor. 15 : 3, 4 ; 8 : 6 ; 1 Tim. 3 : 16 ; Heb. 6 : 
1, 2. 

We may illustrate the construction of theology from the dissected map, two pieces 
of which a father puts together, leaving his child to put together the rest. Or we may 
illustrate from the physical universe, which to the unthinking reveals little of its order. 
" Nature makes no fences." One thing seems to glide into another. It is man's busi- 
ness to distinguish and classify and combine. Origen : " God gives us truth In single 
threads, which we must weave into a finished texture." Andrew Fuller said of the 
doctrines of theology that "they are united together like chain-shot, so that, which- 
ever one enters the heart, the others must certainly follow." George Herbert : " Oh 
that I knew how all thy lights combine, And the configuration of their glory; Seeing 
not only how each verse doth shine. But all the constellations of the story I " 

Scripture hints at the possibilities of combination, in Rom. 5 : 12-19, with its grouping of 
the facts of sin and salvation about the two persons, Adam and Christ ; in Rom. 4 : 24,25, 
with its linking of the resurrection of Christ and our justification ; in 1 Cor, 8 : 6, with its 
indication of the relations between the Father and Christ ; in 1 Tim. 3 : 16, with Its poetical 
summary of the facts of redemption (see Commentaries of DeWette, Meyer, Fair- 
bairn); inleb. 6: 1, 2, with its statement of the first principles of the Christian faith. 
God's furnishing of concrete facts in theology, which we ourselves are left to system- 
atize, is in complete accordance with his method of procedure with regard to the 
development of other sciences. See Martineau, Essays, 1 : 29, 40 ; Am. Theol. Rev., 
1859 : 101-136 — art. on the Idea, Sources and Uses of Christian Theology. 

rV. Necessity. — The necessity of theology has its grounds 

(a) In the organizing instinct of the human mind. This organizing 

principle is a part of our constitution. The mind cannot endure confusion 

or apparent contradiction in known facts. The tendency to harmonize 

and unify its knowledge appears as soon as the mind becomes reflective ; 
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just in proportion to its endowments and culture does the impulse to sySi 
tematize and formulate increase. This is true of aU departments of human 
inquiry, but it is peculiarly true of our knowledge of God. Since the truth 
with regard to God is the most important of aU, theology meets the deepest 
want of man's rational nature. Theology is a rational necessity. If all 
existing theological systems were destroyed to-day, new systems would rise 
to-morrow. So ineyitable is the operation of this law, that those who most 
decry theology show nevertheless that they have made a theology for them- 
selves, and often one sufficiently meagre and blundering. Hostility to 
theology, where it does not originate in mistaJien fears for the corruption 
of God's truth or in a naturally illogical structure of mind, often proceeds 
from a license of speculation which cannot brook the restraints of a com- 
plete Scriptural system. 

President E. G. Robinson : " Every man has as much theolo(?y as he can hold." Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, we philosophize, as naturally as we speak prose. "Se 
moquer de la philosophle c'est vralment philosopher." Gore, Incarnation, 21—" Chris- 
tianity became metaphysical, only because man is rational. This rationality means that 
he must attempt ' to ^ve account of things,' as Plato said, * because he was a man, not 
merely because he was a Greek.' " Men often denounce systematic theology, while 
they extol the sciences of matter. Has God then left only the facts with regard to him- 
self in so unrelated a state that man cannot put them together ? All other sciences are 
valuable only as they contain or promote the knowledge of God. If it Is praiseworthy 
to classify beetles, one science may be allowed to reason concerning God and the soul. 
In speaking of Schelling, Boyce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 173, satirically exhorts 
us : " Trust your genius ; follow your noble heart ; change your doctrine whenever 
your heart changes, and change your heart often,— such is the practical creed of the 
romanticists." Bitchle, Darwin and Hegel, 3—" Just those persons who disclaim meta- 
physics are sometimes most apt to be Infected with the disease they profess to abhor— 
and not to know when they have it." See Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 27-52 ; Mur- 
phy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 195-199. 

(6) In the relation of systematic truth to the development of charac- 
ter. Truth thoroughly digested is essential to the growth of Christian 
character in the individual and in the church. All knowledge of God has 
its influence upon character, but most of aU the knowledge of spiritual 
facts in their relations. Theology cannot, as has sometimes been objected, 
deaden the religious affections, since it only draws out from their sources 
and puts into rational connection with each other the truths which are 
best adapted to nourish the religious affections. On the other hand, the 
strongest Christians are those who have the firmest grasp upon the great 
doctrines of Christianity ; the heroic ages of the church are those which 
have witnessed most consistently to them ; the piety that can be injured by 
the systematic exhibition of them must be weak, or mystical, or mistaken. 
Some knowledge is necessary to conversion— at least, knowledge of sin and knowl- 
edge of a Savior ; and the putting together of these two great truths is a beginning of 
theology. All subsequent growth of character Is conditioned upon the increase of this 
knowledge. Col. 1 ; iXi—ai^ii.v6ii.evoi rn inyviinrei toO aeoS [omit 6i']="iniiraasing by the knowledga 
of God"— the instrumental dative represents the knowledge of God as the dew or rain 
which nurtures the growth of the plant ; c/. 2 Pet 3 :18 — " grow in the grace mid knowledge of our 
Lord and Savior Jeraa OhriBt." For texts which represent truth as nourishment, see Jer. 3 : 15 
— " feed you with knowledge and understanding " ; Hat 4 : 1 - " Man shaU not Ure by bread alone, but by every 
word that prooeedeth out of the mouth of God " ; 1 Cor. 3 ; 1, 2 — " babes in Christ ... I fed jou with milk, not 
with meat" ; Heb. 5:14— "but solid food is for foil-grown men." Christian character rests upon Chris- 
tian truth as its foundation ; see 1 Cor. 3 : 10-15 — " I laid a foundation, and another buUdeth thereon.' ' 
See Dorus Clarke, Saying the Catechism ; Simon, on Christ Doct. and Life, in Bib Sac 
July, 1884 i 433-439. ' 
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Ignorance Is the mother of superstition, not of devotion. Talbot W. Chambers; 
—"Doctrine without duty is a tree without fruits ; duty without doctrine Is a tree with- 
out roots." Christian morality is a fruit which grows only from the tree of Christian 
doctrine. We cannot long: keep the fruits of faith after we have cut down the tree 
upon which they have grown. Balfour, Foundations of BeUef , 82 — " Naturalistic virtue 
Is parasitic, and when the host perishes, the parasite perishes also. Virtue without 
religion will die." Kidd, Social Evolution, 214 — " Because the fruit survives for a time 
when removed from the tree, and even mellows and ripens, shall we say that It is 
Independent of the tree?" The twelve manner of fruits on the Christmas-tree are 
only tacked on, — they never grew there, and they can never reproduce their kind. 
The withered apple swells out under the exhausted receiver, but it will go back again 
to its former shrunken form; so the self -righteousness of those who get out of the 
atmosphere of Christ and have no divine ideal with which to compare themselves. 
W. M. Lisle : " It is the mistake and disaster of the Christian world that effects are 
sought instead of causes." George A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 28— " Without the his- 
torical Christ and personal love for that Christ, the broad theology of our day will 
reduce Itself to a dream, powerless to rouee a sleeping church." 

(c) In the importance to the preacher of definite and just views of 
Christian doctrine. His chief intellectual qualification must be the 
power clearly and comprehensively to conceive, and accurately and power- 
fully to express, the truth. He can be the agent of the Holy Spirit in con- 
verting and sanctifying men, only as he can wield "the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God" ( Eph. 6 : 17), or, in other language, 
only as he can impress truth upon the minds and consciences of his 
hearers. Nothing more certainly nullifies his efforts than confusion and 
inconsistency in his statements of doctrine. His object is to replace 
obscure and erroneous conceptions among his hearers by those which are 
correct and vivid. He cannot do this without knowing the facts with 
regard to God in their relations — knowing them, in short, as parts of a 
system. With this truth he is put in trust. To mutilate it or misrepresent 
it, is not only sin against the Bevealer of it, — ^it may prove the ruin of 
men's souls. The best safeguard against such mutilation or misrepresen- 
tation, is the diligent study of the several doctrines of the faith in their 
relations to one another, and especially to the central theme of theology, 
the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

The more refined and reflective the age, the more it requires reasons for feeling. 
Imagination, as exercised in poetry and eloquence and as exhibited in politics or 
war, is not less strong than of old,— it is only more rational. Notice the progress from 
"Buncombe", In legislative and forensic oratory, to sensible and logical address. Bas- 
sanlo in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 1 : 1: 113 — " Gratiano speaks an infinite deal 
of nothing. . . . His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid In two bushels of chaff." 
So In pulpit oratory, mere Scripture quotation and fervid appeal are no longer suffi- 
cient. As well be a howling dervish, as to indulge in windy declamation. Thought is 
the staple of preaching. Feeling must be roused, but only by bringing men to " tie 
linowledge of the truth" ( 3 Tim. 2 : 25 J. The preacher must furnish the basis for feeling by pro- 
ducing intelligent conviction. He must instruct before he can move. If the object of 
the preacher Is first to know God, and secondly to make God known, then the study of 
theology Is absolutely necessary to his success. 

Shall the physician practice medicine without study of physiology, or the lawyer 
practice law without study of jurisprudence ? Professor Blackie : " One may as 
well expect to make a great patriot out of a fencing-master, as to make a great orator 
out of a mere rhetorician." The preacher needs doctrine, to prevent his being a mere 
barrel-organ, playing over and over the same tunes. John Henry Newman : " The 
false preacher is one who has to say something ; the true preacher isonewhohas some- 
thing to say." Spurgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 167— "Constant change of creed Is sure loss. 
2 
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If a tree has to be taken up two or three times a year, you will not need to build a very 
large loft in which to store the apples. When people are shifting their doctrinal prin- 
ciples, they do not bring forth much fruit. . . . We shall never have great preach- 
ers till we have great divines. Tou cannot build a man of war out of a currant-bush, 
nor can great soul-moving preachers be formed out of superficial students." Illustrate 
the harmfulness of ignorant and erroneous preaching, by the mistake in a physician's 
prescription ; by the wrong trail at Lake Placid which led astray those ascending White- 
face; by the sowing of acorns whose crop was gathered only after a hundred years. 
Slight divergences from correct doctrine on our part may be ruinously exaggerated 
in those who come after us. Though the moth-miUer has no teeth, its otCspring has. 
2 Tim. 2 : 3 — "And the things which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also," 

(d) In the intimate connection between correct doctrine and the 
safety and aggressive power of the church. The safety and progress of 
the church is dependent upon her "holding the pattern of sound words" 
(2 Tim. 1 : 13), and serving as "pillar and ground of the truth" (1 Tim. 3: 
15). Defective understanding of the truth results sooner or later in 
defects of organization, of operation, and of Hfe. Thorough comprehen- 
sion of Christian truth as an organized system furnishes, on the other hand, 
not only an invaluable defense against heresy and immorality, but also an 
indispensable stimulus and instrument in aggressive labor for the world's 
conversion. 

The creeds of Christendom have not originated in mere specidative curiosity and 
logical hair-splitting. They are statements of doctrine in which the attacked and 
imperiled church has sought to express the truth which constitutes her very life. 
Those who deride the early creeds have small conception of the intellectual acumen and 
the moral earnestness which went to the making of them. The creeds of the third and 
fourth centuries embody the results of controversies which exhausted the possibilities 
of heresy with regard to the Trinity and the person of Christ, and which set up bars 
against false doctrine to the end of time. Mahaffy : "What converted the world 
was not the example of Christ's life,— it was the dogma of his death." Coleridge : " He 
who does not withstand, has no standing ground of his own." Mrs. Browning : " Entire 
Intellectual toleration is the mark of those who believe nothing." B. G. Kobinson, 
Christian Theology, 360-362— "A doctrine is but a precept in the style of a proposition ; 
and a precept is but a doctrine in the form of a command. . . . Theology is God's 
garden ; its trees are trees of his planting ; and ' all the trees of the lord are full of sap ' (Ps. 104: 16)." 

Bose, Ecumenical Councils : "A creed is not catholic because a council of many or 
of few bishops decreed it, but because it expresses the common conviction of entire 
generations of men and women who turned their understanding of the New Testament 
into those forms of words." Domer : " The creeds are the precipitate of the relig- 
ious consciousness of mighty men and times." Foster, Christ. Life and Theol.', 182— 
"It ordinarily requires the shock of some great event to startle men into clear appre- 
hension and crystallization of their substantisil belief. Such a shock was given by the 
rough and coarse doctrine of Arius, upon which the conclusion arrived at in the Coun- 
cil of Nice followed as rapidly as in chilled water the crystals of ice will sometimes 
form when the containing vessel receives a blow." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 287 
— "The creeds were not explanations, but rather denials that the Arian and Gnostic 
explanations were sufficient, and declarations that they irremediably impoverished the 
Idea of the Godhead. They insisted on preserving that idea in all its inexplicable ful- 
ness." Denny, Studies in Theology, 192— "Pagan philosophies tried to capture the 
church for their own ends, and to turn it into a school. In self-defense the church was 
compelled to become somewhat of a school on its own account. It had to assert its 
facts ; It had to define its ideas ; it had to interpret in its own way those facts which 
men were misinterpreting." 

Professor Howard Osgood : "A creed is like a backbone. A man does not need to 
wear his backbone in front of him ; but he must have a backbone, and a straight one, 
or he win be a flexible if not a humpbacked Christian." Yet we must remember that 
creeds axeere&ita, and not credenda; historical statements of what the church has 
believed, not infallible prescriptions of what the church must believe. George Bana 
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Boardman, The Church, 98—" Creeds are apt to become cages." Sehurman, Agnosti- 
cism, 151—" The creeds were meant to be defensive fortifications of religion ; alas, 
that they should have sometimes turned their artillery against the citadel itself." 
T. H. Green : " We are told that we must be loyal to the beliefs of the Fathers. Yes, but 
who knows what the Fathers believe now ? " George A. Gordon, Christ of To-day, 60 
— " The assumption that the Holy Spirit Is not concerned in the development of theo- 
logical thought, nor manifest in the intellectual evolution of mankind, is the super- 
lative heresy of our generation. . . . Themetaphysiceof Jesus are absolutely essen- 
tial to his ethics. . . . If his thought is a dream, his endeavor for man is a delusion." 
See SehafC, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 8, 15, 16; Storrs, Div. Origin of Christianity, 121 ; 
lanMaclaren (John Watson), Cure of Souls, 152; Frederick Harrison, in Fortnightly 
Rev., Jan. 1889. 

(e) In the direct and indirect injunctions of Scripture. The Scrip- 
ture urges upon us the thorough and comprehensive study of the truth 
(John 5:39, marg., — "Search the Scriptures"), the comparing and 
harmonizing of its different parts (1 Cor. 2: 13 — "comparing spiritual 
things -with spiritual "), the gathering of all about the great central fact of 
revelation (Col. 1 : 27— "which is Chiist in you, the hope of glory"), the 
preaching of it in its wholeness as well as in its due proportions (2 Tim. 4 : 
2 — "Preach the word"). The minister of the Gospel is called "a scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven" (Mat. 13 : 52); 
the "pastors "of the churches are at the same time to be "teachers" 
(Eph. 4 : 11); the bishop must be "apt to teach" (1 Tim. 3 : 2), "handling 
aright the word of truth " ( 2 Tim. 2 : 15 ), "holding to the faithful word 
which is accorduig to the teaching, that he may be able both to exhort in 
the sound doctrine and to convict the gainsayers " (Tit. 1 : 9). 

As a means of instructing the church and of securing progress in his own under- 
standing of Christian truth, it is well for the pastor to preach regularly each month a 
doctrinal sermon, and to expound in course the principal articles of the faith. The 
treatment of doctrine in these sermons should be simple enough to be comprehensible 
by intelligent youth ; it should be made vivid and interesting by the help of brief 
illustrations ; and at least one-third of each sermon should be devoted to the practical 
appUcations of the doctrine propounded. See Jonathan Edwards's sermon on the 
Importance of the Knowledge of Divine Truth, in Works, i : 1-15. The actual sermons 
of Edwards, however, are not models of doctrinal preaching for our generation. They 
are too scholastic In form, too metaphysical for substance ; there is too little of Scrip- 
ture and too little of illustration. The doctrinal preaching of the English Puritans in 
a similar manner addressed itself almost wholly to adults. The preaching of our Lord 
on the other hand was adapted also to children. No pastor should count himself 
faithful, who permits his young people to grow up without regular instruction from 
the pulpit in the whole circle of Christian doctrine. Shakespeare, K. Henry VI, 2nd 
part, 4 : 7 — " Ignorance is the curse of God ; knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven." 

V. BeiiAtion to KBiiiGiON. — Theology and religion are related to each 
other as effects, in different spheres, of the same cause. As theology is an 
effect produced in the sphere of systematic thought by the facts respecting 
God and the universe, so religion is an effect which these same facts pro- 
duce in the sphere of individual and collective life. With regard to the 
term 'religion', notice: 

1. Derivation. 

(a) The derivation from religdre, 'to bind back' (man to God), is 
negatived by the authority of Cicero and of the best modern etymologists; 
by the diflSoulty, on this hypothesis, of explaining such forms as religio, 
religens; and by the necessity, in that case, of presupposing a fuller 
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knowledge of sin and redemption than was common to the ancient world. 
(6) The more correct derivation is from relegere, " to go over again," 
"carefully to ponder." Its original meaning is therefore "reverent 
observance " (of duties due to the gods). 

For advocacy of the derivation of reUgio, as meaning " binding duty," from reUgdre, 
see Lange, Dogmatik, 1 : 185-196. This derivation was first proposed by Laotantius, 
Inst. Div., 4 : 28, a Christian writer. To meet the objection that the form religio seems 
derived from a verb of the third conjugation, Lange cites rebeUio, from rebeOSre, and 
uptio, from opta/re. But we reply that these verbs of the first conjugation, like many 
others, are probably derived from obsolete verbs of the third conjugation. For the 
derivation favored in the text, see Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, 6te Aufl., 364 ; 
Fick, Vergl. Worterb. der indoger. Spr., 3 : 227 j Vanicek, Gr.-Lat. Etym. WSrterb., 
2 : 829 ; Andrews, Latin Lexicon, in voce; Nitzsch, System of Christ. Doctrine, 7 ; Van 
Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 75-77 ; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 1:6; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 18; 
Menzies, History of Religion, 11 ; Max Mttller, Natural Beligion, lect. 8. 

2. False Conceptions. 

(a) Religion is not, as Hegel declared, a kind of knowing; for it 
would then be only an incomplete form of philosophy, and the measure of 
knowledge in each case would bo the measure of piety. 

In a system of idealistic pantheism, like that of Hegel, God is the subject of religion 
as well as its object. Heligiou is God's knowing of himself through the human con- 
Bciousneas. Hegel did not utterly ignore other elements In religion. " Feeling, intui- 
tion, and faith belong to it," he said, "and mere cognition is one-sided." Tet he was 
always looking for the movement of thought in all forms of life ; God and the universe 
were but developments of the primordial idea. " What knowledge is worth knowing," 
he asked, "if God is unknowable ? To know God is eternal life, and thinking is also 
true worship." Hegel's error was in regarding life as a process of thought, rather than 
in regarding thought as a process of life. Here was the reason for the bitterness 
between Hegel and Schleiermacher. Hegel rightly considered that feeling must become 
intelligent before it is truly religious, but he did not recognize the supreme importance 
of love in a theological system. He gave even less place to the will than he gave to the 
emotions, and he failed to see that the knowledge of God of which Scripture speaks is 
a knowing, not of the intellect alone, but of the whole man, including the affectional 
and voluntary nature. 

Goethe : " How can a man come to know himself ? Never by thinking, but by doing. 
Try to do your duty, and you will know at once what you are worth. You cannot play 
the flute by blowing alone,— you must use your fingers." So we can never come to 
know God by thinking alone. John 7 : 17 — " If any man villeth to do his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it is of Sod." The Gnostics, Stapfer, Henry VIII, all show that there may be 
much theological knowledge without true religion. Chillingworth's maxim, " The 
Bible only, the religion of Protestants," is inadequate and inaccurate ; for the Bible, 
without faith, love, and obedience, may become a fetich and a snare : John 5 :39, 40— "Ye 
search the Scriptures, , . , and ye will not come to me, that je may have life." See Sterrett, Studies In 
Hegel's Philosophy of EeUgion; Porter, Human Intellect, 59, 60, 412, 525.536, 589,650; 
Morell, Hist. Pbnos., 476, 477 ; Hamerton, Intel. Life, 214 ; Bib. Sac, 9 : 374. 

(6) Eeligion is not, as Schleiermacher held, the mere feeling of depend- 
ence ; for such feeling of dependence is not religious, unless exercised 
toward God and accompanied by moral effort. 

In German theology, Schleiermacher constitutes the transition from the old rational- 
ism to the evangelical faith. " Like Lazarus, with the grave clothes of a pantheistic 
philosophy entangling his steps," yet with a Moravian experience of the life of God in 
the soul, he based religion upon the inner certainties of Christian feeling. But, as Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn remarks, " Emotion is impotent unless it speaks out of conviction ; and 
where conviction is, there wiU be emotion which is potent to persuade." If Chrisiian- 
ity is religious feeling alone, then there is no essential difference between it and other 
religions, for all alike are products of the religious sentiment. But Christianity is dis- 
tinguished from other religions by its peculiar religious conceptions. Doctrine pre- 
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cedes life, aod Christian doctrine, not mere religious feeling, is the cause of Chris- 
tianity as a distinctive religion. Though faith begins in feeling, moreover, it does not 
end there. We see the worthlessness of mere feeling in the transient emotions of 
theatre-goers, and in the occasional phenomena of revivals. 

Sabatier, Philos. Kelig., 27, adds to Schleiermacher's passive element of dependence, 
the active element of prayer. Elaf tan, Dogmatik, 10 — " Scblelermaoher regards God as 
the Source of our being, but forgets that he is also our End." ITellowship and progress 
are as Important elements in religion as is dependence ; and fellowship must come 
before progress— such fellowship as presupposes pardon and life. Schleiermacher 
apparently believed in neither a personal God nor his own personal immortality ; see 
his Life and Letters, 2: 77-90; Martineau, Study of EeUgion, 3: 357. Charles Hodge 
compares him to a ladder in a pit — a good thing for those who wish to get out, but not 
for those who wish to get in. Dorner : " The Moravian brotherhood was his mother ; 
Greece was his nurse." On Schleiermacher, see Herzog, KealencyclopSdie, in voce ; Bib . 
Sao., 1853 : 375 ; 1883 : 53i ; Liddon, Elements of Eeligion, lect. I ; Bbrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 
U ; Julius Mtlller, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 175; Fisher, Supemat. Origin of Christianity, 66C- 
570 ; Caird, PhUoB. Bellgion, 160-186. 

(c) Eeligion is not, as Kant maintained, morality or moral action ; for 
morality is conformity to an abstract law of right, while religion is essen- 
tially a relation to a person, from whom the soul receives blessing and to 
whom it surrenders itself in love and obedience. 

Kant, Kritik der pralrtischen Vernunft, Besohluss : " I know of but two beautiful 
things, the starry heavens above my head, and the sense of duty within my heart." 
But the mere sense of duty often distresses. We object to the word " obey " as the 
imperative of religion, because (1) it makes religion a matter of the will only; (2) will 
presupposes affection ; (3) love is not subject to will ; (4) it makes God all law, and no 
grace ; (5) It makes the Christian a servant only, not a friend ; cf. John 15 : 15—" No longer do 
I call you servants . . . . bnt I kave called yon iriends" — a relation not of service but of love 
(Westcott, Bib. Com., in loco ). The voice that speaks is the voice of love, rather than the 
voice of law. We object also to Matthew Arnold's definition : " Religion is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling ; morality touched with emotion." This leaves 
out of view the receptive element in religion, as well as its relation to a personal God. 
A truer statement would be that religion is morality toward God, as morality is 
religion toward man. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 351— "Morality that goes beyond 
mere conscientiousness must have recourse to religion "; see Lotze, Philos. of Religion, 
128-143. Goethe: " UnquaUfled activity, of whatever kind, leads at last to bankruptcy "; 
see also Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 65-69 ; Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Man, 244- 
246; liddon, Elements of Religion, 19. 

3, Essential Idea. Eeligion in its essential idea is a life in God, a life 
lived in recognition of God, in communion with God, and under control of 
the indweUing Spirit of God. Since it is a Ufe, it cannot be described as con- 
sisting solely in the exercise of any one of the powers of intellect, affection, 
or wiU. As physical lite involves the unity and cooperation of aU the organs 
of the body, so religion, or spiritual HEe, involves the united working of all 
the powers of the soul. To feeling, however, we must, assign the logical 
priority, since holy affection toward God, imparted in regeneration, is the 
condition of truly knowing God and of truly serviag him. 

SeeGodet, on thelTltimate Design of Man— "God in man, and man in God"— in 
Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 5-79, and Religionsphilosophie, 2D5 
—Religion is " Sache des ganzen Geisteslebens ": Crane, Eeligion of To-morrow, 4^" Reli- 
gion is the personal influence of the immanent God "; Sterrett, Reason and Authority 
In Religion, 31, 33—" Religion is the reciprocal relation or communion of God and man, 
involving (1) revelation, (2) faith " ; Dr. J. W. A. Stewart : " Religion is fellowship with 
God " ; Pascal : " Piety is God sensible to the heart " ; Ritschl, Justif . and Reconcil., 13 
— " Christianity is an ellipse with two foci— Christ as Redeemer and Christ as King, 
Christ for us and Christ in us, redemption and morality, religion and ethics " ; Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 8— "The Christian religion is (1) the Ungdom of God as a goal above the 
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world, to be attained by moral development here, and (3) reconeiUaiion with Ood per- 
mitting attainment of this goal in spite of our sins. Christian theology once grounded 
itseU in man's natural knowledge of God ; we now start with religion, i. v., that 
Christian knowledge of God which we call faith." 

Herbert Spencer : " Religion is an a priori theory of the universe " ; Komanes, 
Thoughts on Religion, 43, adds: "which assumes inteUigeut personality as the orig- 
inating cause of the universe, science dealing with the How, the phenomenal process, 
religion dealing with the Who, the intelligent Personality who works through the 
process." Holland, in Lux Mundl, 87—" Natural life is the life in God which has not yet 
arrived at this recognition "— the recognition of the fact that God is in all things — "it 
is not yet, as such, religious ; . . . Religion is the discovery, by the son, of a Father who is 
in all his works, yet is distinct from them aU." Dewey, Psychology, 383— "Feeling 
finds its absolutely universal expression in religious emotion, which is the finding or 
realization of self in a completely realized personality which unites in itself truth, or 
the complete unity of the relations of all objects, beauty or the complete unity of aU 
ideal values, and rightness or the complete unity of all persons. The emotion which 
accompanies the religious life is that which accompanies the complete activity of our- 
selves ; the self is realized and finds its true life in God." Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 
263— " Ethics is simply the growing insight into, and the effort to actualize in society, 
the sense of fundamental kinship and identity of substance in all men ; while religion 
is the emotion and the devotion which attend the realization in our self-consciousness 
of an inmost spiritual relationship arising out of that unity of substance which con- 
stitutes man the true son of the eternal Father." See Van Ooaterzee, Dogmatics, 81-85 ; 
Julius MUller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 327 ; Nitzsch, Syst. of Christ. Doct., 10-38 ; Luthardt, Fund. 
Truths, 147 ; Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : iS. 

4 Inferences. 

From this definition of religion it follows : 

(a) That in strictness there is but one religion. Man is a religious being, 
indeed, as having the capacity for this divine life. He is actually rehgions, 
however, only when he enters into this living relation to God. False 
religions are the caricatures which men given to sin, or the imaginations 
which men groping after Ught, form of this Hfe of the soul in God. 

Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 18—" If Christianity be true, it is not a 
religion, but the religion. If Judaism be also true, it is so not as distinct from but as 
coincident with Christianity, the one religion to which it can bear only the relation of 
a part to the whole. If there be portions of truth in other religious systems, they are 
not portions of other religions, but portions of the one religion which somehow or 
other became incorporated with fables and falsities." John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Chris- 
tianity, 1 : 25— " You can never get at the true idea or essence of religion merely by 
trying to find out something that is common to all religions ; and it is not the lower 
religions that explain the higher, but conversely the higher religion explains all the 
lower religions." George P. Fisher : " The recognition of certain elements of truth in 
the ethnic religions does not mean that Christianity has defects which are to be repaired 
by borrowing from them ; it only means that the ethnic faiths have in fragments what 
Christianity has as a whole. Comparative religion does not bring to Christianity new 
truth ; it provides Illustrations of how Christian truth meets human needs and aspi- 
rations, and gives a full vision of that which the most spiritual and gifted among the 
heathen only dimly discerned." 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, sermon on Proverb! 20 : 27— "The spirit of mm is tlio lamp of JekovaV— "a lamp, 
but not necessarily lighted ; a lamp that can be lit only by the touch of a divine flame ' ' = 
man has naturally and universally a capacity for religion, but is by no means naturally 
and universally religious. All false religions have some element of truth ; otherwise 
they could never have gained or kept their hold upon mankind. We need to recognize 
these elements of truth in dealing with them. There is some silver in a counterfeit dol- 
lar, else it would deceive no one ; but the thin washing of silver over the lead does not 
prevent it from being bad money. Clarke, Christian Theology, 8—" See Paul's methods 
of dealing with heathen religion, in Acts 14 with gross paganism and in Acts 17 with its 
cultured form. He treats It with sympathy and justice. Christian theology has the 
advantage of walking in the light of God's self-manifestation in Christ, while heathen 
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religions grope after God and worship him in ignorance " ; cf. Acts 14 : 15—" Hn . . . 
bring joa good tidings, that ye skould torn from those vain things unto a living God "; 17 : 2i— " I peraire that jo 
are more than nsnally reverent toward the divinities. , . . What theroioro ye worship in ignorance, this I set 
forth nnto jou." 

Matthew Arnold : " Children of men I the unseen Power whose eye Forever doth 
accompany mankind, Hath looked on no religion scornfully That man did ever find. 
Which has not taught weak wills how much they can 1 Which has not f aUes on the 
dry heart like rain ? Which has not cried to sunk, self -weary man. Thou must be born 
again ? " Christianity is absolutely exclusive, because it is absolutely inclusive. It is 
not an amalgamation of other religions, but it has in it all that is best and truest 
in other religions. It is the white light that contains all the colored rays. God 
may have made disclosures of truth outside of Judaism, and did so in Balaam 
and Melchisedek, in Confucius and Socrates. But while other religions have a 
relative excellence, Christianity is the absolute religion that contains all excellencies. 
Matheson, Messages of the Old Keligions, 328-343— "Christianity is reconciliation. 
Christianity includes the aspiration of Egypt ; it sees, in this aspiration, God in the soul 
(Brahmauism); recognizes the evil power of sin with Parseeism; goesbacktoapure 
beginning like China ; surrenders itself to human brotherhood like Buddha ; gets all 
things from within like Judaism ; makes the present life beautiful like Greece ; seeks 
a universal kingdom like Home ; shows a growth of divine life, like the Teuton. Chris- 
tianity is the manifold wisdom of God." See also Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 88-93. 
Shakespeare : " There is some soul of goodness in things evil, Would men observingly 
distill it out." 

(6) That the content of religion is greater than that of theology. The 
facts of religion come 'within the range of theology only so far as they can 
be definitely conceived, accurately expressed in language, and brought 
into rational relation to each other. 

This principle enables us to define the proper limits of religious fellowship. It should 
be as wide as is religion itself. But it is important to remember what religion is. 
Religion is not to be identified with the capacity for religion. Nor can we regard the 
perversions and caricatures of religion as meriting our fellowship. Otherwise we might 
be required to have fellowship with devil-worship, polygamy, thuggery, and the inquisi- 
tion ; for all these have been dignified with the name of religion. True religion involves 
some knowledge, however rudimentary, of the true God, the God of righteousness; 
some sense of sin as the contrast between human character and the divine standard ; 
some casting of the soul upon divine mercy and a divine way of salvation, in place of 
self-righteous earning of merit and reliance upon one's works and one's record; 
some practical effort to realize ethical principle in a pure life and in influence over 
others. Wherever these marks of true reUgion appear, even in Unitarians, Eoman- 
ists, Jews or Buddhists, there we recognize the demand for fellowship. But we also 
attribute these germs of true religion to the inworking of the omnipresent Christ, 
" the light which lighteth every man' ' ( John 1:9), and we see in them incipient repentance and faith, 
even though the Christ who is their object is yet unknown by name. Christian fellow- 
ship must have a larger basis in accepted Christian truth, and Church fellowship a still 
larger basis in common acknowledgment of N. T. teaching as to the church. Religious 
fellowship, in the widest sense, rests upon the fact that " God is no respecter of persons : but in 
every nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to him" (Acts 10 : 34, 35). 

(e) That religion is to be distinguished from formal worship, which is 
simply the outward expression of religion. As such expression, worship is 
"formal communion between God and his people." In it God speaks to 
man, and man to God. It therefore properly includes the reading of 
Scripture and preaching on the side of God, and prayer and song on the 
side of the people. 

Sterrett, Reason and Authority in Religion, 166— "Christian worship is the utterance 
(outerance) of the spirit." But there is more in true love than can be put into a love- 
letter, and there is more in true religion than can be expressed either in theology or 
in worship. Christian worship is communion between God and man. But communion 
cannot be one-sided. Madame de StaSl, whom Heine called " a whirlwind in petticoats," 
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ended one of her brilliant soliloquies by saying : "What a delightful oonyersation we 
have had 1" We may find a better illustration of the nature of worship in Thomas A 
Kempis's dialogues between the saint and his Savior, in the Imitation of Christ. 
Goethe : "Against the great superiority of another there is no remedy but love. . . . 
To praise a man is to put one's self on his level." If this be the effect of loving and 
praising man, what must be the effect of loving and praising God! Inscription in Gras- 
mere Church ; "Whoever thou art that enterest this church, leave it not without one 
prayer to God for thyself, for those who minister, and for those who worship here." 
In James 1; 27 — " Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
thoir affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world" — "religion," iJpi^a-Kei'a, is GuXtvs ext&rior; 
and the meaning is that " the external service, the outward garb, the very ritual of 
Christianity, is a life of purity, love and self-devotion. What its true essence, its 
inmost spirit may be, the writer does not say, but leaves this to be inferred." On the 
relation between religion and worship, see Prof. Day, in New Bnglander, Jan. 18S2; 
Prof . T. Harwood Pattison, Public Prayer ; Trench, Syn. N.T., 1: sec. 48; Coleridge, 
Aids to Reflection, Introd., Aphorism 23 ; Lightfoot, Gal., 351, note 2, 



OHAPTEE II. 

MATERIAL OF THEOLOGY. 

I. SouBOES OF Theology. — God himself, in the last analysis, must be the 
only source of knowledge with regard to his own being and relations. 
Theology is therefore a summary and explanation of the content of God's 
self -revelations. These are, first, the revelation of God in nature ; secondly 
and supremely, the revelation of God in the Scriptures. 

Ambrose : " To whom shall I give greater credit conoerniafr God than to God him- 
self ? " Von Baader : " To know God without God is impossible ; there is no knowledge 
without him who is the prime source of knowledge." C. A. Briggs, Whither, 8 — " God 
reveals truth in several spheres : in universal nature, in the constitution of mankind, 
in the history of our race, in the Sacred Scriptures, but above all in the person of Jesus 
Christ our Lord." F. H. Johnson, What is Reality? 393— "The teacher intervenes 
when needed. Revelation helps reason and conscience, but is not a substitute for them. 
But Catholicism affirms this substitution for the church, and Protestantism for the 
Bible. The Bible, like nature, gives many free gifts, but more in the germ. Growing 
ethical ideals must interpret the Bible." A. J. F. Behrends : " The Bible is only a tele- 
scope, not the eye which sees, nor the stars which the telescope brings to view. It is 
your business and mine to see the stars with our own eyes." Sohurmaa, Agnosticism, 
173—" The Bible is a glass through which to see the living God. But it is useless when 
you put your eyes out." 

We can know God only so far as he has revealed himself. The immanent God is 
known, but the transcendent God we do not know any more than we know the side of 
the moon that is turned away from us. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, llj — "The 
word ' authority ' is derived from auctor, aiigeo, 'to add.' Authority adds something 
to the truth communicated. The thing added is the personal element of witness. This 
is needed wherever there is ignorance which cannot be removed by our own effort, or 
unwiUingness which results from our own sin. In religion I need to add to my own 
knowledge that which God imparts. Reason, conscience, church. Scripture, are all 
delegated and subordinate authorities ; the only original and supreme authority is God 
himself, or Christ, who is only God revealed and made comprehensible by us." Gore, 
Incarnation, 181— "All legitimate authority represents the reason of God, educating 

the reason of man and communicating itself to it Man is made in God's image : 

he is, in his fundamental capacity, a sou of God, and he becomes so m fact, and fuUy, 
through union with Christ. Therefore in the truth of God, as Christ presents it to him , 
he can recognize his own better reason, — to use Plato's beautiful expression, he can 
salute it by force of instinct as something akin to himself, before he can give inteUeo- 
tual account of it." 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 332-337, holds that there is no such thing as unassisted 
reason, and that, even if there were, natural religion is not one of its products. Behind 
all evolution of our own reason, he says, stands the Supreme Reason. " Conscience, 
ethical ideals, capacity for admiration, sympathy, repentance, righteous indignation, 
as well as our delight in beauty and truth, arc all derived from God." Kaftan, in Am. 
Jour. Theology, 1900 ; 718, 719, maintains that there is no other principle for dogmatics 
than Holy Scripture. Yet he holds that knowledge never comes directly from 
Scripture, but from faith. The order is not : Scripture, doctrine, faith ; but rather, 
Scripture, faith, doctrine. Scripture is no more a direct authority than is the church. 
Revelation is addressed to the whole man, that is, to the will of the man, and it 
claims obedience from him. Since all Christian knowledge is mediated through faith, 
it rests on obedience to the authority of revelation, and revelation is self-manifestation 

85 
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on the part of God. Kaftan should have recognized more fuUy that not simply 
Scripture, but all knowable truth, is a revelation from God, and that Christ is " tli9 light 
wMcli ligttatli evory man " ( John 1:9). Revelation Is an organic whole, which begins in nature, 
but finds its climax and key in the historical Christ whom Scripture presents to us. 
See H. C. Mlnton's review of Martineau's Seat of Authority, in Presb. and Ref . Eev., 
Apr. 1900 : 203 sq. 

1. Scripture and Nature. By nature we here maan not only physical 
facts, or facts with regard to the substances, properties, forces, and laws 
of the material world, but also spiritual facts, or facts with regard to the 
intellectual and moral constitution of mau, and the orderly arrangement of 
human society and history. 

We here use the word " nature " in the ordinary sense, as including man. There is 
another and more proper use of the word " nature," which makes it simply a complex 
of forces and beings under the law of cause and effect. To nature In this sense man 
belongs only as respects his body, while as Immaterial and personal he is a supernatural 
being. Free will is not under the law of physical and mechanical causation. As 
Bushnell has said : " Nature and the supernatural together constitute the one system 
of God." Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 232— "Things are natural 
or supernatural according to where we stand. Man is supernatural to the mineral ; 
God is supernatural to the man." We shall in subsequent chapters use the term 
" nature " in the narrow sense. The universal use of the phrase " Natural Theology, " 
however, compels us in this chapter to employ the word " nature " in Its broader sense 
as inclufUng man, although we do this under protest, and with this explanation of the 
more proper meaning of the term. See Hopkins, in Princeton Review, Sept. 1882 : 183 sq. 

B. G. Robinson : " Bushnell separates nature from the supernatural. Nature is a 
blind train of causes. God has nothing to do with it, except as he steps into it from 
without. Man is supernatural, because he is outside of nature, having the power of 
originating an independent train of causes." If this were the proper conception of 
nature, then we might be compelled to conclude with P. T. Forsyth, in Faith and 
Criticism, 100 — " There is no revelation in nature. There can be none, because there 
is no forgiveness. We cannot be sure about her. She is only sesthetic. Her ideal is 

harmony, not reconciliation For the conscience, stricken or strong, she has no 

word. . . . Nature does not contain her own teleology, and for the moral soul that 
refuses to be fancy-fed, Christ is the one luminous smile on the dark face of the world.' ' 
But this is virtually to confine Christ's revelation to Scripture or to the incarnation. 
As there was an astronomy without the telescope, so there was a theology before the 
Bible. G«orge Harris, Moral Evolution, 411— "Nature is both evolution and revela- 
tion. As soon as the question How is answered, the questions Whenoe and Why arise. 
Nature is to God what speech is to thought." The title of Henry Drummond's book 
should have been : " Spiritual Law in the Natural World," for nature is but the free 
though regular activity of God ; what we call the supernatural is simply his extraordi- 
nary working. 

(a) Natural theology. — The universe is a source of theology. The 
Scriptures assert that God has revealed himself in nature. There is not 
only an outward witness to his existence and character in the constitution 
and government of the universe (Ps. 19 ; Acts 14 :17; Eom. 1:20), but an 
inward witness to his existence and character in the heart of every man 
( Rom. 1:17, 18, 19, 20, 32 ; 2 : 15 ) . The systematic exhibition of these 
facts, whether derived from observation, history or science, constitutes 
natural theology. 

Outward witness : Ps. 19 : 1-6 — " Tho heavens deolare the glory ot God "; Acts 14 : 17 — " he loft not himself 
without witness, In that he did good, and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons " ; Rom. 1 ; 30 — " for the 
invisible things of him since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived through the things that are made, 
even his everlasting power and divinity." Inward witness : Rom. 1 : 19 — to yi/coo-toi- toC ©eoC = " that 
which is known of God is manifest in them." Compare the anoKaXviTTerai of the gospel in verse 17, 
with the iiroKuXviTTeToi of Wrath in verse 18— two revelations, one of 6pv^, the other of 
xnpi! ; see Bhedd, Homlletics, 11. Rom. 1 : 38 — " knowing the ordinance of God " ; 2 ; 15 — "they show the 
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work of tie law wnttoE in their hearts." Therefore even the heathen are " without oiouse " (Horn. 1 : 20), 
There are two books: Nature and Scripture— one written, the other unwritten : and 
there is need of studying both. On the passages in Romans, see the Commentary of 
Hodge. 

Spurgeon told of a godly person who, when sailing down the Rhine, closed his eyes, 
lest the beauty of the scene should divert his mind from spiritual themes. The Puritan 
turned away from the moss-rose, saying that he would count nothing on earth lovely. 
But this is to despise God's works. J. H. Barrows: "The Himalayas are the raised 
letters upon which we blind children put our fingers to epeU out the name of God." 
To despise the works of God is to despise God himself. God is present in nature, and 
is now speaking. Ps. 19 : 1 — " The heaTens declare the glory of God, and the flrmament showeth his handi- 
worli " —present tenses. Nature is not so much a boolc, as a voice. Hutton, Essays, 3 : 236 
— " The direct knowledge of spiritual commum'on must be supplemented by knowledge 
of God's ways gained from the study of nature. To neglect the study of the natural 
mysteries of the universe leads to an arrogant and Illicit intrusion of moral and spirit- 
ual assumptions into a different world. This is the lesson of the book of Job." Hatch, 
Hlbbert Lectures, 83— "Man, the servant and Interpreter of nature, is also, and is 
thereby, the servant and interpreter of the livlug God." Books of science are the 
record of man's past Interpretations of God's works. 

( 6 ) Natural theology supplemented. — The Christian revelation is the 
chief source of theology. The Scriptures plainly declare that the revela- 
tion of God in nature does not supply all the knowledge which a sinner 
needs (Acts 17 : 23 ; Eph. 3:9). This revelation is therefore supplemented 
by another, in ■which divine attributes and merciful provisions only dimly 
shadowed forth in nature are made known to men. This latter revela- 
tion consists of a series of supernatural events and communications, the 
record of which is presented in the Scriptures. 

Acts 17 : 23 — Paul shows that, though the Athenians, in the erection of an altar to an 
unknown God, " acknowledged a divine existence beyond any which the ordinary rites 
of their worship recognized, that Being was still unknown to them ; they had no just 
conception of his nature and perfections" ( Hackett, In loco ). Eph. 3 : 9 — " the mystery which 
hath been hid in God"— this mystery is in the gospel made known for man's salvation. 
Hegel, In his Philosophy of Religion, says that Christianity is the only revealed religion, 
because the Christian God is the only one from whom a revelation can come. We may 
add that as science is the record of man's progressive interpretatiou of God's revela- 
tion in the realm of nature, so Scripture is the record of man's progressive interpreta- 
tion of God's revelation in the realm of spirit. The phrase " word of God " does not prima- 
rily denote a record, — it Is the spoken word, the doctrine, the vitalizing truth, disclosed 
by Christ; see Mat. 13:19 — "heareth the word of the kingdom"; Luke5:l — " heard the word of God"; ActsS; 

25 "spoken thewordofthelord"; 13:48,49 — "glorified the wordof God: . . . the word of the Lord was 

spread abroad"; 19:10,20 — "heard the word of the lord, . . . mightily grew the word of the lord"; 1 Cor. 
1 : 18 — " the word of the cross " — all designating not a document, but an unwritten word ; cf. 

jgj., 1 . 4 H the word of Jehovah came unto me " ; Ez. 1 : 3 — "the word of Jehovah came expressly unto Ezekiel, 

the priest." 

( c) The Scriptures the final standard of appeal. — Science and Scripture 
throw light upon each other. The same divine Spirit who gave both reve- 
lations is still present, enabling the believer to interpret the one by the 
other and thus progressively to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
Because of our finiteness and sin, the total record in Scripture of God's past 
communications is a more trustworthy source of theology than are our 
conclusions from nature or our private impressions of the teaching of the 
Spirit. Theology therefore looks to the Scripture itself as its chief source 
of material and its final standard of appeal. 

There is an internal work of the divine Spirit by which the outer word is made an 
inner word, and its truth and power are manifested to the heart. Scripture represents 
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this work of the Spirit, not as a giving of new truth, but as an illumination of the mind 
to perceive the fulness of meaning which lay wrapped up in the truth already revealed. 
Christ is "thetrutli" [Jolml4:6); "iR whom ars all the treasurss of wisdom and knowledge liiddsi" ((!oL2:3) ; 
the Holy Spirit, Jesus says, " shall take of mine, and shall deelare it unto you " (John 16 : 14 ). The 
Incarnation and the Cross express the heart of God and the secret of the universe ; all 
discoveries In theology are but the unfolding of truth involved in these facts. The 
Spirit of Christ enables us to compare nature with Scripture, and Scripture with 
nature, and to correct mistakes in interpreting the one by light gained from the other. 
Because the church as a whole, by which we mean the company of true believers In all 
lands and ages, has the promise that it shall be guided "into all the truth" (John 16: 13), wo 
may confidently expect the progress of Christian doctrine. 

Christian experience is sometimes regarded as an original source of religious truth. 
Experience, however, is but a testing and proving of the truth objectively contained 
in God's revelation. The word " experience " is derived from experior, to test, to try. 
Christian consciousness is not "norma normans," but " norma normata." Light, like 
life, comes to us through the mediation of others. Yet the first comes from God as 
really as the last, of which without hesitation we say: "God made me," though we 
have human parents. As I get through the service-pipe in my house the same water 
which is stored in the reservoir upon the hillside, so in the Scriptures I get the same 
truth which the Holy Spirit originally communicated to prophets and apostles. Calvin, 
Institutes, book I, chap. 7 — "As nature has an Immediate manifestation of God in 
conscience, a mediate In his works, so revelation has an immediate manifestation of God 
in the Spirit, a mediate in the Scriptures." " Man's nature," said Spurgeon, "is not 
an organized lie, yet his inner consciousness has been warped by sin, and though once 
it was an Infallible guide to truth and duty, sin has made it very deceptive. The 
standard of Infallibility is not in man's consciousness, but in the Scriptures. When 
consciousness in any matter is contrary to the word of God, we must know that it is 
not God's voice within us, but the devil's." Dr. George A. GU)rdon says that " Christian 
history is a revelation of Christ additional to that contained in the New Testament." 
Should we not say " illustrative," instead of "additional"? On the relation between 
Christian experience and Scripture, see Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 286- 
309 : Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : SUrSiS ; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 15. 

H. H. Bawden : " God is the ultimate authority, but there are delegated authorities, 
such as family, state, church ; instincts, feelings, conscience; the general experience of 
the race, traditions, utilities ; revelation in nature and in Scripture. But the highest 
authority available for men in morals and religion is the truth concerning Christ con- 
tained in the Christian Scriptures. What the truth concerning Christ is, is determined 
by : ( 1 ) the human reason, conditioned by a right attitude of the feelings and the will ; 
(3) in the light of all the truth derived from nature. Including man; (3) in the light of 
the history of Christianity ; ( 4 ) in the light of the origin and development of the 
Scriptures themselves. The authority of the generic reason and the authority of 
the Bible are co-relative, since they both have been developed in the providence of 
God, and since the latter is in large measure but the reflection of the former. This 
view enables us to hold a rational conception of the function of the Scripture in 
religion. This view, further, enables us to rationalize what is called the Inspiration of 
the Bible, the nature and extent of Inspiration, the Bible as history— a record of the 
historic unfolding of revelation; the Bible as literature — a compend of life-prin- 
ciples, rather than a book of rules ; the Bible Christocentrlc— an incarnation of the 
divine thought and will in human thought and language." 

{d) The theology of Scripture not unnatural. — Though we speak of 
the systematized truths of nature as constituting natural theology, we are 
not to infer that Scriptural theology is unnatural. Since the Scriptures 
have the same author as nature, the same principles are illustrated in the 
one as in the other. All the doctrines of the Bible have their reason in 
that same nature of God -which constitutes the basis of all material things. 
Christianity is a supplementary dispensation, not as contradicting, or cor- 
recting errors in, natural theology, but as more perfectly revealing the 
truth. Christianity is indeed the ground-plan upon which the whole 
creation is buUt— the original and eternal truth of which natural theology 
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18 but a partial expression. Hence the theology of nature and the theol- 
ogy of Scripture are mutually dependent. Natural theology not only pre- 
pares the -way for, but it receives stimulus and aid from, Scriptural 
theology. Natural theology may now be a source of truth, which, before 
the Scriptures came, it could not furnish. 

John Calrd, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 23— "There is no such thing as a natural 
religion or religion of reason distinct from revealed reUgion. Christianity is more 
profoundly, more comprehensively, rational, more accordant with the deepest princi- 
ples of human nature and human thought than is natural religion ; or, as we may put 
it, Christianity is natural religion elevated and transmuted into revealed." Peabody, 
Christianity the Beligion of Nature, lecture S— " Revelation is the unveiling, uncover- 
ing of what previously existed, and it excludes the idea of newness, invention, creation. 
. . . The revealed religion of earth is the natural religion of heaven." Compare 
Rev. 13 ; 8 — " tlie Lamb that hatli been slain from tlie foundation of the world ' ' = the coming of Christ was 
no make-shift ; in a true sense the Cross existed in eternity ; the atonement is a revela- 
tion of an eternal fact in the being of God. 

Note Plato's illustration of the cave which can be easily threaded by one who has 
previously entered it with a torch. Nature is the dim light from the cave's mouth ; 
the torch is Scripture. Kant to Jaoobi, in Jacobi's Werke, 3 : 523 — " If the gospel had 
not previously taught the universal moral laws, reason would not yet have obtained 
so perfect an insight into them." Alexander McLaren : " Non-Christian thinkers now 
talk eloquently about God's love, and even reject the gospel in the name of that love, 
thus kicking down the ladder by which they have chmbed. But it was the Cross that 
taught the world the love of God, and apart from the death of Christ men may hope 
that there Is a heart at the centre of the universe, but they can never be sure of it." 
The parrot fancies that he taught men to talk. So Mr. Spencer fancies that he 
invented ethics. He is only using the twiUght, after his sun has gone down. Dorner, 
Hist. Prot. TheoL, 252, 253— " Faith, at the Reformation, first gave scientific certainty ; 
it had God sure : hence it proceeded to banish scepticism in philosophy and science." 
See also Dove, Logic of Christian Faith, 333; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 442-463; 
Bib. Sac, 1874 : 436 ; A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 226, 227. 

2. Scripture and Rationalism. Although the Scriptures make known 
much that is beyond the power of man's unaided reason to discover or 
fully to comprehend, their teachings, when taken together, in no way con- 
tradict a reason conditioned in its activity by a holy affection and enlight- 
ened by the Spirit of God. To reason in the large sense, as including the 
mind's power of cognizing God and moral relations — not in the narrow 
sense of mere reasoning, or the exercise of the purely logical faculty — the 
Scriptures continually appeal. 

A. The proper office of reason, in this large sense, is : (a) To furnish 
us with those primary ideas of space, time, cause, substance, design, right, 
and God, which are the conditions of all subsequent knowledge. (&) To 
judge with regard to man's need of a special and supernatural revelation, 
(c) To examine the credentials of communications professing to be, or of 
documents professing to record, such a revelation. (cT) To estimate and 
reduce to system the facts of revelation, when these have been found pro- 
perly attested, (e) To deduce from these facts their natural and logical 
conclusions. Thus reason itself prepares the way for a revelation above 
reason, and warrants an implicit trust in such revelation when once given. 

Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 318— "Reason terminates in the proposition: 
Look for revelation." Leibnitz : " Revelation is the viceroy who first presents his cre- 
dentials to the provincial assembly (reason ), and then himself presides." Reason can 
recognize truth after it is made known, as for example in the demonstrations of geom- ' 
etry, although it could never discover that truth for itself. See Calderwood's Ulustra- 
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tion of the party lost in the woods, who wisely take the course indicated by one at the 
tree-top with a larger view than their own ( Philosophy of the Infinite, 126 ). The nov- 
ice does well to trust his guide in the forest, at least till he learns to recognize for him- 
self the marks blazed upon the trees. Luthardt, Fund. Truths, lect. vlil— " Reason 
could never have invented a self-humiliating God, cradled in a manger and dying on a 
cross." Lessing, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur, 6 : 134— "What is the meaning of a 
revelation that reveals nothing ?" 

Eitsohl denies the presuppositions of any theology based on the Bible as the infal- 
lible word of God on the one hand, and on the validity of the knowledge of God as 
obtained by scientific and philosophic processes on the other. Because philosophers, 
scientists, and even exegetes, are not agreed among themselves, he concludes that no 
trustworthy results are attainable by human reason. We grant that reason without 
love will fall into many errors with regard to God, and that faith is therefore the organ 
by which religious truth is to be apprehended. But we claim that this faith includes 
reason, and is itself reason in its highest form. Faith criticizes and judges the pro- 
cesses of natural science as well as the contents of Scripture. But it also recognizes in 
science and Scripture prior worliings of that same Spirit of Christ which is the source 
and authority of the Christian life. Ritschl ignores Christ's world-relations and there- 
fore secularizes and disparages science and philosophy. The faith to which he trusts as 
the source of theology is unwarrantably sundered from reason. It becomes a subjective 
and arbitrary standard, to which even the teaching of Scripture must yield prece- 
dence. We hold on the contrary, that there are ascertained results in science and in 
philosophy, as well as in the interpretation of Scripture as a whole, and that these 
results constitute an authoritative revelation. See Orr, The Theology of Eitschl ; Dor- 
ner, Hist. Prot. Theol., 1 : 233—" The unreasonable in the empirical reason is taken 
captive by faith, which is the nascent true reason that despairs of itself and trustfully 
lays hold of objective Christianity." 

B. Rationalism, on the other hand, holds reason to be the ultimate 
source of all religious truth, while Scripture is authoritative only so far as its 
revelations agree with previous conclusions of reason, or can be rationally 
demonstrated. Every form of rationalism, therefore, commits at least one 
of the following errors : (a) That of confounding reason with mere rea- 
soning, or the exercise of the logical intelligence. (6) That of ignoring 
the necessity of a holy aftection as the condition of all right reason in 
religious things, (c) That of denying our dependence in our present state 
of sin upon God's past revelations of himself, (d) That of regarding the 
unaided reason, even its normal and unbiased state, as capable of dis- 
covering, comprehending, and demonstrating all religious truth. 

Reason must not be confounded with ratiocination, or mere reasoning. Shall we fol- 
low reason ? Yes, but not individual reasoning, against the testimony of those who 
are better informed than we ; nor by insisting on demonstration, where probable evi- 
dence alone is possible ; nor by trusting solely to the evidence of the senses, when 
spiritual things are In question. Coleridge, in replying to those who argued that all 
knowledge comes to ua from the senses, says : "At any rate we must bring to all facts 
theUghtin which we see them." This the Christian does. The light of love reveals 
much that would otherwise be invisible. Wordsworth, Excursion, book 5 ( 598 ) — " The 
mind's repose On evidence is not to be ensured By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule." 

Rationalism is the mathematical theory of knowledge. Spinoza's Ethics is an illustra- 
tion of it. It would deduce the universe from an axiom. Dr. Hodge very wrongly 
described rationalism as "an overuse of reason." It Is rather the use of an abnormal, 
perverted, improperly conditioned reason; see Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1: 34, 39, 55, and 
criticism by Miller, in his Fetich in Theology. The phrase " sanctified inteUeot " means 
simply intellect accompanied by right affections toward God, and trained to work 
under their influence. Bishop Butler : " Let reason be kept to, but let not such poor 
creatures as we are go on objecting to an infinite scheme that we do not see the neces- 
sity or usefulness of all its parts, and call that reasoning." Newman Smyth, Death's 
Place In Evolution, 86— "Unbelief is a shaft sunk down into the darkness of the earth. 
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Drive the shaft deep enough, and It would come out into the sunlight on the earth's 
other side." The most unreasonable people in the world are those who depend solely 
upon reason, in the narrow sense. " The better to exalt reason, they make the world 
irrational." " The hen that has hatched ducklings walks with them to the water's edge, 
but there she stops, and she is amazed when they go on. So reason stops and faith goes 
on, finding its proper element in the invisible. Heaaon is the feet that stand on solid 
earth; faith is the wings that enable us to fly; and normal man is a creature with 
wings." Compare yvSms ( 1 Tim. 6 : 20 — " the inowledge which is falsely se called " ) with eiriyTOiris 
(2 Pet. 1 : 2 — "the knowledge of Uod and of Jesus our Lord" = full knowledge, or true knowledge). 
See Twesten, Dogmatik, 1 : 467-500 ; Julius MUIler, Proof-texts, 4, 5 ; Mausel, Limits 
of Religious Thought, 96 ; Dawson, Modem Ideas of Evolution. 

3. Scripture and Mysticism. As rationalism recognizes too little as 
coming from God, so mysticism recognizes too much, 

A. True mysticism.— We have seen that there is an illumination of the 
minds of all believers by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit, however, makes no 
new revelation of truth, but uses for his instrument the truth already 
revealed by Christ in nature and in the Scriptures. The illuminating 
■work of the Spirit is therefore an opening of men's minds to understand 
Christ's previous revelations. As one initiated into the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, every true believer may be called a mystic. True mysticism is 
that higher knowledge and fellowship which the Holy Spirit gives through 
the use of nature and Scripture as subordinate and principal means. 

" Mystic " = one Initiated, from fiiioi, " to close the eyes " — probably in order that the 
soul may have inward vision of truth. But divine truth is a "mystery," not only as 
something into which one must be initiated, but as iireiipiWovo-a t^s yi-iitreios ( Bph. 3 : 19 ) 
—surpassing full knowledge, even to the believer ; see Meyer on Horn. 11 : 25 — "I would not, 
brethren, have you ignorant of this mystery." The Germans have Mystik with a favorable sense, 
ilf j/sticfemMS with an unfavorable sense,— corresponding respectively to our true and 
false mysticism. True mysticism is intimated in John 16; 13 — "the spirit of truth . . . shall 
guide you into all the truth"; Eph. 3 : 9 — "dispensation of the mystery"; 1 Cor. 2 : 10 — "unto us God revealed 
them through the Spirit." Nitzach, Syst. of Christ. Doct., 35— "Whenever true religion 
revives, there is an outcry against mysticism, i. e., higher knowledge, fellowship, activ- 
ity through the Spirit of God in the heart." Compare the charge against Paul that he 
was mad, in Acts 26 : 24, 25, with his self- vindication in 2 Cor. 6 : 13 — " whether we are beside our- 
selves, it is unto God." 

Inge, Christian Mysticism, 21 — " Harnack speaks of mysticism as rationalism apphed 
to a sphere above reason. He should have said reason applied to a sphere above ration- 
alism. Its fundamental doctrine is the unity of all existence. Man can realize his indi- 
viduality only by transcending It and finding himself in the larger unity of God's 
being. Man is a microcosm. He recapitulates the race, the universe, Christ himself." 
72nd., 5 — Mysticism is " the attempt to realize in thought and feeling the immanence of 
the temporal in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal. It implies ( 1 ) that 
the soul can see and perceive splritnal truth ; ( 2 ) that man, in order to know God, must 
be a partaker of the divine nature ; (3) that without holiness no man can see the Lord ; 
(4) that the true hierophant of the mysteries of God is love. The 'scala perfectionis ' 
is (a) the purgative life; (6) the illuminative Ufe; (c) the unitive life." Stevens, 
Johannine Theology, 239, 240 — "The mysticism of John ... is not a subjective mys- 
ticism which absorbs the soul in self-oontemplationandrevery, but an objective and 
rational mysticism, which lives in a world of realities, apprehends divinely revealed 
truth, and bases its experience upon it. It is a mysticism which feeds, not upon its own 
feelings and fancies, but upon Christ. It involves an acceptance of him, and a life of 
obedience to him. Its motto is : Abiding in Christ." As the power press cannot dis- 
pense with the type, so the Spirit of God does not dispense with Christ's external revela- 
tions In nature and in Scripture. B. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 364— " The word 
of God is af orm or mould, into which the Holy Spirit delivers us when he creates us 
anew" ; c/. Rom. 6: 17 — "ye became obedient from the heart to that form of teaching whereunto ye were 
delivered " 
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B. False mysticism. — Mysticism, however, as the term is commonly 
used, errs in holding to the attainment of religious knowledge by direct 
communication from God, and by passive absorption of the human activi- 
ties into the divine. It either partially or wholly loses sight of [a) the out- 
ward organs of revelation, nature and the Scriptures ; (6) the activity of 
the human powers in the reception of aH religious knowledge ; (e) the 
personality of man, and, by consequence, the personality of God. 

In opposition to false mysticism, we are to remember that the Holy Spirit works 
through the truth externally revealed in nature and in Scripture (Acts 14: 17 — "he left 
not himself mthout witness "; Kom. 1 : 20 — "the inTisible things of him since the creation of the vorld are clearly 
seen" ; Acts 7: 51 — " ye do always resist the loly Spirit; as yonr fathers did, so do ye"; Bph. 6: 17 — "the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God " ). By this truth already given we are to test all new 
communications which would contradict or supersede it (1 John 4; 1 — " believe not every 
spirit, bnt prove the spirits, whether they are of God"; £ph. 5:10 — "proving what is well pleasing nnto the Lord"). 
By these tests we may try Spiritualism, Mormonism, Swedenborgianism. Note the 
mystical tendency in Francis de Sales, Thomas d Kempis, Madame Guyon, Thomas C. 
Upham. These writers seem at times to advocate an imwarrantable abnegation of our 
reason and will, and a "swallowing up of man in God." But Christ doesnot deprive us 
of reason and will ; he only takes from us the perverseness of our reason and the self- 
ishness of our will ; so reason and will are restored to their normal cleameBS and 
strength. Compare Ps. 16 : 7 — " Jehovah, who hath given me counsel ; yea, my heart instructeth me in the 
night seasons " = God teaches his people through the exercise of their own faculties. 

False mysticism is sometimes present though unrecognized. All expectation of 
results without the use of means partakes of it. Martineau, Seat of Authority, 288— 
" The lazy will would like to have the vision while the eye that apprehends it sleeps." 
Preaching without preparation is like throwing ourselves down from a pinnacle of the 
temple and depending on God to send an angel to hold us up. Christian Science would 
trust to supernatural agencies, while casting aside the natural agencies God has 
already provided ; as if a drowning man should trust to prayer while refusing to seize 
the rope. Using Scripture " ad aperturam Ubri " is like guiding one's actions by a 
throw of the dice. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 171, note — "Both Charles and John 
Wesley were agreed in accepting the Moravian method of solving doubts as to some 
course of action by opening the Bible at hazard and regarding the passage on which 
the eye first alighted as a revelation of God's will In the matter " ; cf, Wedgwood, Life 
of Wesley, 193 ; Southey, Life of Wesley, 1 : 216. J. G. Paton, Life, 2 : 74 — "After many 
prayers and wrestlings and tears, I went alone before the Lord, and on my knees cast 
lots, with a solemn appeal to God, and the answer came : ' Go home ! ' " Hedid this 
only once in his life, in overwhelming perplexity, and finding no light from human 
counsel. "To whomsoever this faith is given," he says, "let him obey It." 

P. B. Meyer, Christian Living, 18 — " It is a mistake to seek a sign from heaven ; to 
run from counsellor to counsellor ; to cast a lot ; or to trust in some chance coinci- 
dence. Not that God may not reveal his will thus ; but because it is hardly the behav- 
ior of a child with Its Father. There is a more excellent way," — namely, appropriate 
Christ who is wisdom, and then go forward, sure that we shall be guided, as each new 
step must be taken, or word spoken, or decision made. Our service is to be "rational ser- 
vice " (Rom. 12 : 1 ) ; blind and arbitrary action is inconsistent with the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Such action makes us victims of temporary feeling and a prey to Satanic decep- 
tion. In cases of perplexity, waiting for light and waiting upon God will commonly 
enable us to make an intelligent decision, while "whatsoever is not of faith is sin" (Rom, 14: 23). 

" False mysticism reached its logical result in the Buddhistic theosophy. In that sys- 
tem man becomes most divine in the extinction of his own personality. Nirvana is 
reached by the eightfold path of right view, aspiration, speech, conduct, livelihood, 
effort, mindfulness, rapture ; and Nirvana is the loss of ability to say : ' This is I,' and 
' This is mine.' Such was Hypatla's attempt, by subjection of self, to be wafted away 
into the arms of Jove. George Eliot was wrong when she said : ' The happiest woman 
has no history.' Self-denial is not self-effacement. The cracked bell has no individual- 
ity. In Christ we become our complete selves." Col. 2 : 9, 10 — " For in him dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead hcdily, and in him ye are made full." 

Eoyce, World and Individual, 2 : 248, 219 — " Assert the spiritual man ; abnegate the 
natural man. The fleshly self is the root of all evil ; the spiritual self belongs to a 
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higher realm. But tWs spiritual self lies at first outside the soul ; it teoomes ours only 
hy grace. Plato rightly made the eternal Ideas the source of all human truth and 
goodness. Wisdom comes Into a man, like Aristotle's i/oCs." A. H. Bradford, The 
Inner Light, in making the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit the sufflciont if not the 
sole source of religious knowledge, seems to us to ignore the principle of evolution in 
religion. God builds upon the past. His revelation to prophets and apostles consti- 
tutes the norm and corrective of our individual experience, even while our experience 
throws new light upon that revelation. On Mysticism, true and false, see Inge, Chris- 
tian Mysticism, 4, 5, 11; Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 289-294; Dorner, 
Geschichte d. prot. Theol., 48-59, 343 ; Herzog, Encycl., art. : Mystik, by Lange ; Vaughan, . 
Hours with the Mystics, 1 :199; Morell, Hist. Philos., 58, 191-215, 556-625, 726; Hodge, 
Syst. Theol., 1: 61-69, 97, 104; Fleming, Vocab. Philos., in voce; Tholuck, Introd. to 
BlUthensammlung aus der morgeniaudischen Mystik; WilUam James, Varieties of 
Eeligious Experience, 379-429. 

4. Scripture and Homanism. While the history of doctrine, as show- 
ing tho progressive apprehension and unfolding by the church of the truth 
contained in nature and Scripture, is a subordinate source of theology, 
Protestantism recognizes the Bible as under Christ the primary and final 
authority. 

Komanism, on the other hand, commits the two-fold error (a) Of making 
the church, and not the Scriptures, the immediate and sufficient source of 
religious knowledge ; and (b) Of making the relation of the individual to 
Christ depend upon his relation to the church, instead of making his rela- 
tion to the church depend upon, foUow, and express his relation to Christ. 

In Boman Catholicism there is a mystical element. The Scriptures are not the com- 
plete or final standard of belief and practice. God gives to the world from time to 
time, through popes and councils, new communications of truth. Cyprian : " He who 
has not the church for his mother, has not God for his Father." Augustine : " I would 
not beUeve the Scripture, unless the authority of the church also influenced me." 
Francis of Assisi and Ignatius Loyola both represented the truly obedient person as 
one dead, moving only as moved by his superior ; the true Christian has no life of his 
own, but is the blind instrument of the church. John Henry Newman, Tracts, Theol. 
and Eocl., 287 — " The Christian dogmas were in the church from the time of the 
apostles, — they were ever In their substance what they are noir. " But this is demon- 
strably untrue of the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary ; of the treasury of 
merits to be distributed in indulgences ; of the infallibility of the pope ( see Gore, 
Incarnation, 186 ). In place of the true doctrine, " 0bi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia," Boman- 
ism substitutes her maxim, " Ubi ecclesia, ibi Spiritus." Luther saw in this the prin- 
ciple of mysticism, when he said: "Papatus estmerus enthusiasmus." See Hodge, 
Syst. Theol., 1 : 61-69. 

In reply to the Bomanist argument that the church was before the Bible, and that 
the same body that gave the truth at the first can make additions to that truth, we say 
thatthe unwritten word was before the church and made the church possible. The 
word of God existed before it was written down, and by that word the first disciples as 
weU as the latest were begotten (1 Pet. 1: 23 — "begotten again . . . throngli tie word of God"). 
The grain of truth In Boman Catholic doctrine is expressed in 1 Tim. 3 ; 15 — "the churoli of 
tie llTlng God, tie pillar and groimd of the trath ' ' = the church is God's appointed proclaimer of 
truth ; cf. Phil. 2 : 16 — " holding forth the word of life." But the church can proclaim the truth, 
only as it is built upon the truth. So we may say that the American Eepublic is the 
piUar and ground of liberty in the world ; but this is true only so far as the Eepublic is 
built upon the principle of liberty as its foundation. When the Bomanist asks : "Where 
was your church before Luther ? " the Protestant may reply : "Where yours Is not now 
— In the word of God. Where was your face before it was washed ? Where was the 
fine floiir before the wheat went to the mill? " Lady Jane Grey, three days before her 
execution, February 12, 1554, said: "I ground my faith on God's word, and not upon 
the church ; for, if the church be a good church, the faith of the church must be tried 
by God's word, and not God's word by the church, nor yet my faith." 

The Boman church would keep men in perpetual ohUdhood — coming to her for truth 
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instead of going directly to the Bible ; " like the foolish mother who keeps her hoy pifl. 
ing in the house lest he stub his toe, and would love best to have him remain a babe for- 
ever, that she might mother him still." Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 30 — " Roman- 
ism issobusylnbuildingupa system of guarantees, that she forgets the truth of Christ 
which she would guarantee." George Herbert: " What wretchedness can give him any 
room. Whose house is foul while he adores his broom ! " It is a semi-parasitic doctrine 
of safety without intelligence or spirituality. Romanism says : " Man for the machine !" 
Protestantism : " The machine for man 1" Catholicism strangles. Protestantism restores, 
individuality. Yet the Romanist principle sometimes appears in so-called Protestant 
churches. The Catechism published by the League of the Holy Cross, in the Anglican 
Church, contains the following : "It is to the priest only that the child must acknowl- 
edge his sins, if he desires that God should forgive him. Do you know why? It is 
because God, when on earth, gave to his priests and to them alone the power of forgiv- 
ing sins. Go to the priest, who is the doctor of your soul, and who cures you in the 
name of God." But this contradicts Jolm 10 : 7— where Christ says "I am the door" ; and 
1 Cor. 3 : 11 — " other foimdation can no man lay than that which is laid, whioh is Jesns Christ " = Salvation is 
attained by immediate access to Christ, and there is no door between the soul and 
him. See Dorner, Gesoh. prot. Theol., 227 ; Schleiermaoher, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 24 ; Rob- 
inson, in Mad. Av. Lectures, 387; Fisher, Nat. and Method of Revelation, 10; Watkins, 
Bampton Lect. for 1890 : 149 ; Drummond, Nat. Law in Spir. World, 327. 

II. Limitations of Theology. — Althougli theology derives its mate- 
rial from God's two-fold revelation, it does not profess to give an exhaus- 
tive kno-wledge of God and of the relations between God and the universe. 
After shoTving what material we have, we must show what material we have 
not. We have indicated the sources of theology ; we now examine its limi- 
tations. Theology has its limitations : 

(a) In the finiteness of the human understanding. This gives rise 
to a class of necessary mysteries, or mysteries connected with the infinity 
and incomprehensibleness of the divine nature (Job 11 : 7 ; Eom. 11 : 33). 

Job 11 ; 7 — "Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?" Rom.li;33 
— "how unsearchable are liis judgments, and his ways past finding outl" Every doctrine, therefore, 
has its inexplicable side. Here is the proper meaning of Tertullian's sayings : " Cer- 
tumest, quia impossible est; quo absurdius, eo verius "; that of Anselm: "Credo, 
ut intelligam " ; and that of Abelard : " Qui credit cito, levis corde est." Drummond, 
Nat. Law In Spir. World : " A science without mystery is unknown ; a religion without 
mystery is absurd." E. G. Robinson : " A finite being cannot grasp even its own rela- 
tions to the Infinite." Hovey, Manual of Christ. Theol., 7 — " To infer from the per- 
fection of God that all his works [ nature, man, inspiration ] will be absolutely and 
unchangeably perfect ; to infer from the perfect love of God that there can be no sin 
or suffering in the world ; to infer from the sovereignty of God that man is not a free 
moral agent ; — all these inferences are rash ; they are inferences from the cause to the 
effect, while the cause is imperfectly known." See Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 
491 ; Sir Wm. Hamilton, Discussions, 32. 

(6) In the imperfect state of science, both natural and metaphysical. 
This gives rise to a class of accidental mysteries, or mysteries which 
consist in the apparently irreconcilable nature of truths, which, taken 
separately, are perfectly comprehensible. 

We are the victims of a mental or moral astigmatism, which sees a single point of 
truth as two. We see God and man, divine sovereignty and human freedom, Christ's 
divine nature and Christ's human nature, the natural and the supernatural, respect- 
ively, as two disconnected facts, when perhaps deeper insight would see but one. 
Astronomy has its centripetal and centrifugal forces, yet they are doubtless one force. 
The child cannot hold two oranges at once in its little hand. Negro preacher : " You 
can't carry two watermelons under one arm." Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, 
1 : 2 — " In nature's infinite book of secresy, A little I can read." Cooke, Credentials of 
Science, 34—" Man's progress in knowledge has been so constantly and rapidly accel- 
erated that more has been gained during the lifetime of men still Uving than during all 
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human history hefore." And yet we may say with D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 248 

— "Man's position in the universe is eccentric. God alone is at the centre. To him 
alone is the orbit of truth completely displayed. . . . There are circumstances in 
which to us the onward movement of truth may seem a retrogression." William Wat- 
son, CoUected Poems, 271— " Think not thy wisdom can illume away The ancient tan- 
glement of night and day. Enough to acknowledge both, and both revere : They see 
not clearliest who see all things clear." 

(e) In the inadequacy of language. Since language is the medium 
through which truth is expressed and formulated, the invention of a pro- 
per terminology in theology, as in every other science, is a condition and 
criterion of its progress. The Scriptures recognize a peculiar difficulty in 
putting spiritual truths into earthly language ( 1 Cor. 2 : 13 ; 2 Cor. 3:6; 
12 : 4 ). 

1 Cor. 2 ; 13 — " not in words whioli man's wisdom teaoketli " ; 2 Cor. 3 : 6 — " the letter killetli " ; 12 : 4 — 
"nnspeakable words." God submits to conditions of revelation; cf. John 16: 12 — "I have yet 
manj things to say unto yon, but ye cannot bear them now." Language has to be created. Words 
have to be taken from a common, and to be put to a larger and more sacred, use, so 
that they " stagger under their weight of meaning " — e. 9., the word " day," in Senesis 1, 
and the word iyi-nri in 1 Cor. 13. See Gould, in Amer. Com., on 1 Cor. 13 : 12— " now we see in 
a mirror, darkly " — in a metallic mirror whose surface is dim and whose images are 
obscure = Now we behold Christ, the truth, only as he is reflected in imperfect speech 

— "but then face to face " = immediately, without the intervention of an imperfect 
medium. "As fast as we tunnel into the sandbank of thought, the stones of language 
must be built Into walls and arches, to allow further progress into the boundless mine." 

(d) In the incompleteness of our knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Since it is not the mere letter of the Scriptures that constitutes the truth, 
the progress of theology is dependent upon hermeneutics, or the interpre- 
tation of the word of God. 

Notice the progress in commenting, from homiletical to grammatical, historical, dog- 
matic, illustrated in Scott, ElUcott, Stanley, Lightfoot. John Robinson : " I am ver- 
ily persuaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy word." 
Kecent criticism has shown the necessity of studying each portion of Scripture in the 
light of its origin and connections. There has been an evolution of Scripture, as truly 
as there has been an evolution of natural science, and the Spirit of Christ who was in 
the prophets has brought about a progress from germinal and typical expression to 
expression that is complete and clear. Yet we still need to ofEer the prayer of Ps. 119 : 18 
— " Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy law." On New Testament Interpre- 
tation, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Kellgion, 324-336. 

(e) In the silence of written revelation. For our discipline and pro- 
bation, much is probably hidden from us, -which we might even with our 
present powers comprehend. 

Instance the silence of Scripture with regard to the life and death of Mary the Vir- 
gin, the personal appearance of Jesus and his occupations in early life, the origin of 
evil, the method of the atonement, the state after death. So also as to social and polit- 
ical questions, such as slavery, the liquor traffic, domestic virtues, governmental cor- 
ruption. " Jesus was in heaven at the revolt of the angels, yet he tells us little about 
angels or about heaven. He does not discourse about Eden, or Adam, or the fall of 
man, or death as the result of Adam's sin ; and he says little of departed spirits, whe- 
ther they are lost or saved." It was better to inculcate principles, and trust his follow- 
ers to apply them. His gospel is not intended to gratify a vain curiosity. He would 
not divert men's minds from piu:suing the one thing needful ; of. Luke 13 : 23, 24 — " lord, 
are they few that are saved ? And he said unto them, Strive to entor in by the narrow door : for many, I say unto you, 
shall seek to enter In, and shall not bo able." Paul's silence upon speculative questions which he 
must have pondered with absorbing interest is a proof of his divine inspiration. John 
Foster spent his life," gathering questions for eternity"; cf. John 13: 7 — "What I do thou 
knowest not now ; but thou shalt understand hereafter." The most beautiful thing in a countenance 
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is that which a picture can never express. He who would speak well must omit well. 
Story : " Of every noble work the silent part is best ; Of all expressions that which can- 
not be expressed." Cf. 1 Cor. 2 ; 9 — " Things whioh eye saw not, and ear keard not, And whioh entered not 
into tie heart of man, ■Whatsoever things God prepared for them that love him " ; Deut. 29 ; 29 — " The secret thingt 
belong unto Jehovah our God : but the things that are rsTeiled belong unto us and to our children.' ' For Luther's 
view, see Hagenbaoh, Hist. Doctrine, 3 : 338. See also B. D. Thomas, The Secret of the 
Divine Silence. 

(/) In the lack of spiritual discernment caused by sin. Since holy 
affection is a condition of religious knowledge, all moral imperfection in 
the individual Christian and in the church serves as a hindrance to the 
working out of a complete theology. 

John 3:3 — " Eioept one be bom anew, be cannot see the kingdom of God." The spiritual ages make 
most progress in theology, — witness the half -century succeeding the Bef ormatlon, 
and the half-century succeeding the great revival in New England in the time of Jona- 
than Edwards. Ueberweg, Logic (Lindsay's transl.), 6U — " Science Is much under 
the influence of the will ; and the truth of knowledge depends upon the purity of the 
conscience. The will has no power to resist scientiflo evidence ; but scientific evidence 
Is not obtained without the continuous loyalty of the will." Lord Bacon declared 
that man cannot enter the kingdom of science, any more than he can enter the king- 
dom of heaven, without becoming a little chUd. Darwin describes his own mind as 
having become a kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large coUeotions 
of facts, with the result of producing " atrophy of that part of the brain on which the 
higher tastes depend." But a similar abnormal atrophy is possible in the case of the 
moral and religious faculty (see Gore, Incarnation, 37). Dr. Allen said in his Introduc- 
tory Lecture at Lane Theological Seminary : " We are very glad to see you If you wish 
to be students ; but the professors' chairs are all filled." 

in. EELATIONS of MATBBIAIi TO PBOaKBSS IN ThEOLOGX. 

(a) A perfect system of theology is impossible. We do not expect to 
construct such a system. All science but reflects the present attainment 
of the human mind. No science is complete or finished. However it 
may be mth the sciences of nature and of man, the science of God will 
never amount to an exhaustive knowledge. We must not expect to dem- 
onstrate all Scripture doctrines upon rational grounds, or even in every 
case to see the principle of connection between them. Where •we cannot 
do this, we must, as in every other science, set the revealed facts in their 
places and wait for further light, instead of ignoring or rejecting any of 
them because we cannot understand them or their relation to other parts 
of our system. 

Three problems left unsolved by the Egyptians have been handed down to our gen- 
eration : ( 1 ) the duplication of the cube ; ( 3 ) the trisection of the angle ; ( 3 ) the 
quadrature of the circle. Dr. Johnson : " Dictionaries are like watches ; the worst is 
better than none ; and the best cannot be expected to go quite true." Hood spoke of 
Dr. Johnson's " Contradictionary," which had both " interlour " and " exterior." Sir 
William Thompson (Lord Kelvin) at the fiftieth anniversary of his professorship 
said : " One word characterizes the most strenuous of the efforts for the advancement 
of science which I ha\o made perseveringly through fifty-five years: that word is 
failure ; I know no more of electric and magnetic force, or of the relations between 
ether, electricity and ponderable matter, or of chemical aflSnity, than I knew and 
tried to teach my students of natural philosophy fifty years ago in my first session as 
professor." Allen, Religious Progress, mentions tJiree tendencies. "The first says: 
Destroy the new I The second says : Destroy the old 1 The third says : Destroy noth- 
ing 1 Let the old gradually and quietly grow into the new, as Erasmus wished. We 
should accept contradictions, whether they can be Intellectually reconciled or not. 
The truth has never prospered by enforcing some ' via media.' Truth lies rather In 
the union of opposite propositions, as in Christ's divinity and humanity, and in grace 
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and freedom. Blanco White went from Rome to infidelity ; Orestes Brownson from 
infidelity to Rome ; so the brothers John Henry Newman and Francis W. Newman, 
and the brothers G«orge Herbert of Bemerton and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. One 
would secularize the divine, the other would divinize the secular. But if one is true, 
so is the other. Let us adopt both. All progress is a deeper penetration into the 
meaning of old truth, and a larger appropriation of it." 

(6) Theology is nevertheless progressive. It is progressive in the 
sense that our subjective understanding of the facts with regard to God, 
and our consequent expositions of these facts, may and do become more 
perfect. But theology is not progressive in the sense that its objective 
facta change, either in their number or their nature. With Martineau we 
may say : "Religion has been reproached with not being progressive ; it 
maies amends by being imperishable. " Though our knowledge may be 
imperfect, it will have great value still. Our success in constructing a 
theology will depend upon the proportion which clearly expressed facts of 
Scripture bear to mere inferences, and upon the degree in which they all 
cohere about Christ, the central person and theme. 

The progress of theology is progress in apprehension by man, not progress in com- 
munication by God. Originality in astronomy is not man's creation of new planets, 
but man's discovery of planets that were never seen before, or the bringing to light 
of relations between them that were never before suspected. Robert Kerr Eccles : 
"Originality is a habit of recurring to origins— the habit of securing personal exper- 
ience by personal application to original facts. It is not an eduction of novelties 
either from nature. Scripture, or inner consciousness ; it is rather the habit of resorting 
to primitive facts, and of securing the personal experiences which arise from contact 
with these facts." Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Revelation, 48— " The starry heavens are 
now what they were of old ; there is no enlargement of the stellar universe, except 
that which comes through the increased power and use of the telescope." We must 
not imitate the green sailor who, when set to steer, said he had "sailed by that star." 

Martineau, Types, 1 : 493, 493— " Metaphysics, so far as they are true to their work, 
are stationary, precisely because they have in charge, not what begins and ceases to 
be, but what always is. ... It is absurd to praise motion for always making way, 
while disparaging space for stiU being what it ever was : as if the motion you prefer 
could be, without the space which you reproach." Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
45, 67-70, 79—" True conservatism is progress which takes direction from the past and 
fulfils its good ; false conservatism is a narrowing and hopeless reversion to the past, 
which is a betrayal of the promise of the future. So Jesus came not 'to destroy tlie law or 
the prophets'; he 'came not to destroy, but to folfll' (Mat. 5 : 17). . . . The last book on Christian 
Ethics wiU not be written before the Judgment Day." John Milton, Areopagitica : 
" Truth is compared in the Scripture to a streaming fountain ; if her waters flow not 
in a perpetual progression, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and tra- 
dition. A man may be a heretic in the truth." Paul in Rom. 3 : 16, and in 2 Tim. 2 : 8— 
speaks of "my gospel." It is the duty of every Christian to have his own conception of 
the truth, while he respects the conceptions of others. Tennyson, Locksley Hall : " I 
that rather held It better men should perish one by one. Than that earth should stand 
at gaze like Joshua's moon at Ajalon." We do not expect any new worlds, and we 
need not expect any new Scriptures ; but we may expect progress in the interpreta^ 
tion of both. Facts are final, but interpretation is not. 



CHAPTEE III. 

METHOD OF THEOLOGT. 

I. Bequisttes to the Stddx. — The requisites to the successful study 
of theology have already in part been indicated in speaking of its limita- 
tions. In spite of some repetition, however, we mention the following : 

(a) A disciplined mind. Only such a mind can patiently collect the 
facts, hold in its grasp many facts at once, educe by continuous reflection 
their connecting principles, suspend final judgment until its conclusions 
are verified by Scripture and experience, 

Robert Browning, Ringf and Book, 175 (Pope, 228) — "Truth nowhere lies, yet every- 
where, in these ; Not absolutely in a portion, yet Bvolveable from the whole : evolved 
at last Painfully, held tenaciously by me." Teachers and students may be divided 
into two classes: (1) those who know enough already; (2) those wish to learn more 
than they now know. Motto of Winchester School in England : " Diaoe, aut discede." 
Butcher, Greek Genius, 213, 230 — " The Sophists fancied that they were Imparting edu- 
cation, when they were only Imparting results. Aristotle illustrates their method by 
the example of a shoemaker who, professing to teach the art of making painless shoes, 
puts into the apprentice's hand a large assortment of shoes ready-made. A witty 
Frenchman classes together those who would make science popular, metaphysics 
intelligible, and vice respectable. The word o-xo^i, which first meant 'leisure,' 
then 'philosophical discussion,' and finally 'school,' shows the pure love of learning 
among the Greeks." Robert G. Ingersoll said that the average provincial clergyman 
is like the land of the upper Potomac spoken of by Tom Randolph, as almost worthless 
in its original state, and rendered wholly so by cultivation. Lotze, Metaphysics, 1 : 16 
— " the constant whetting of the knife is tedious, if it is not proposed to cut anything 
with it." "To do their duty is their only holiday," is the description of Athenian 
character given by Thucydides. Chitty asked a father Inquiring as to his son's qualifi- 
cations for the law; "Can your son eat sawdust without any butter?" On opportu- 
nities for culture in the Christian ministry, see New Engltiuder, Oct. 1875 : 611 ; A. H. 
Strong, Philosophy and EeUgion, 273-275 ; Christ in Creation, 318-320. 

(6) An intuitional as distinguished from a merely logical habit of 
mind, — or, trust in the mind's primitive convictions, as weU as ia its 
processes of reasoning. The theologian must have insight as weU as under- 
standing. He must accustom. himseK to ponder spiritual facts as well as 
those which are sensible and material ; to see things in their inner relations 
as well as in their outward forms ; to cherish confidence in the reality and 
the unity of truth. 

Vinet, Outlines of Philosophy, 39, 40 — " If I do not feel that good is good, who will 
ever prove it to me ? " Pascal : " Logic, which is an abstraction, may shake everything. 
A being purely intellectual will be incurably sceptical." Calvin : " Satan is an acute 
theologian." Some men can see a fly on a barn door a mile away, and yet can never 
see the door. Zeller, Outlines of Greek Philosophy, 93— "Gorgias the Sophist was 
able to show metaphysically that nothing can exist; that what does exist cannot be 
known by us ; and that what Is known by us cannot be imparted to others " (quoted 
by Wenley, Socrates and Christ, 28). Aristotle differed from those moderate men who 
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thought It impoBBible to go over the same river twice, — he held that It could not be 
done even once ( c/. Wordsworth, Prelude, 536 ). Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 
1-29, and especially 25, gives a demonstration of the Impossibility of motion : A thing 
cannot move in the place where it is; it cannot move in the places where it is not; 
but the place where it is and the places where it is not are all the places that there 
are ; therefore a thing cannot move at all. Hazard, Man a Creative First Cause, 109, 
shows that the bottom of a wheel does not move, since it goes backward as fast as the 
top goes forward. An instantaneous photograph makes the upper part a confused 
blur, while the spokes of the lower part are distinctly visible. Abp. Whately : "Weak 
arguments are often thrust before my path ; but, although they are most unsubstan- 
tial, it is not easy to destroy them. There is not a more difficult feat known than to 
cut through a cushion with a sword." Cf. 1 Tim. 6 : 20 — "oppositions of the knowledge whicl is 
falsely so called "; 3 : Z — "the bishop therefore must be . . . sober-minded " — (riai^poiv = *' well bal- 
anced." The Scripture speaks of " sound [ uyi^t = healthful ] doctrine " ( 1 Tim 1 : 10 ). Contrast 
1 Tim 6:4 — [. vocruiv = ailing] "diseased about (luestionings and disputes of words." 

(c) An acquaintance with physical, mental, and moral science. 
Tiie method of conceiving and expressing Scripture trutli is so affected by 
our elementary notions of these sciences, and the weapons with which 
theology is attacked and defended are so commonly drawn from them as 
arsenals, that the student cannot afford to be ignorant of them. 

Goethe explains his own greatness by his avoidance of metaphysics : " Mein Kind, 
Ich babe es klug gemacht : Ich habe nie iiber's Denken gedacht " — " I have been 
wise in never thinking about thinking " ; he would have been wiser, had he pondered 
more deeply the fundamental principles of his philosophy ; see A. H. Strong, The 
Great Poets and their Theology, 296-299, and Philosophy and Eeligion, 1-18 ; also in Bap- 
tist Quarterly, 2 : 393 sg. Many a theological system has fallen, like the Campanile at 
Venice, because its foundations were insecure. Sir William Hamilton : " No diffi- 
culty arises in theology which has not first emerged in philosophy." N. W. Taylor : 
" Give me a young man in metaphysics, and I care not who has him in theology." 
President Samson Talbot : "Hove metaphysics, because they have to do with reali- 
ties." The maxim "Ubi tres medici, ibi duo athei," witnesses to the truth of Galen's 
words : api^Tos iarpb? KoX i^iAdcoijx); — " the best physician is also a philosopher." Theology 
cannot dispense with science, any more than science can dispense with philosophy. 
B. G. Kobinson: "Science has not invalidated any fundamental truth of revelation, 
though it has modified the statement of many. . . . Physical Science will undoubtedly 
knock some of oxa crockery gods on the head, and the sooner the better." There is 
great advantage to the preacher in taking up, as did Frederick W. Robertson, one 
science after another. Chemistry entered into his mental structure, as he said, " like 
iron into the blood." 

(d) A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible. This is 
necessary to enable us not only to determine the meaning of the funda- 
mental terms of Scripture, such as holiness, sin, propitiation, justification, 
but also to interpret statements of doctrine by their connections with the 
context. 

Emerson said that the man who reads a book in a strange tongue, when he can have 
a good translation, la a fool. Dr. Behrends replied that he is a fool who is satisfied with 
the substitute. B. G. Bobinson : " Language is a great organism, and no study so dis- 
ciplines the mind as the dissection of an organism." Chrysostom : " This is the cause 
of all our evils — our not knowing the Scriptures." Yet a modern scholar has said: 
" The Bible is the most dangerous of all God's gifts to men." It is possible to adore the 
letter, while we fail to perceive its spirit. A narrow interpretation may contradict its 
meaning. Much depends upon connecting phrases, as for example, the SiA to5to and e^' 
$, in Horn. 5; 12. Professor Philip Lindsley of Princeton, 1813-1853, said to his pupils: 
" One of the best preparations for death is a thorough knowledge of the Greek gram- 
mar." The youthful Erasmus : " When I get some money, I will get me some Greek 
books, and, after that, some clothes." The dead languages are the only really living 
ones— free from danger of misunderstanding from changing usage. Divine Provi- 
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dence has put revelation into fixed forms in the Hebrew and the Greek. Sir Wllliani 
Hamilton, DiscusBions, 330 — " To be a competent divine is in fact to be a scholar." 
On the true Idea of a Theological Seminary Course, see A. H. Strong, Philos. and Beligr- 
ion, 302-313. 

(e) A holy affection toward Qod. Only the renewed heart can pro- 
perly feel its need of divine revelation, or understand that revelation when 
given. 

Ps. 25: 14 — "The secret of Jehovah is with tliBm that few Mm"; Kom. 12: 2 — " prore what is the . . . 
will of God " ; c/. Ps. 36 : 1 — " the transgression of the wicked speaks in his heart like an oraole." " It Is the 
heart and not the brain That to the highest doth attain." To " learn by heart " is some- 
thing more than to learn by mind, or by head. All heterodoxy is preceded by hetero- 
praxy. In Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Faithful does not go through the Slough of 
Despond, as Christian did ; and It is by getting over the fence to find an easier road, that 
Christian and Hopeful get into Doubting Castle and the hands of Giant Despair. 
" Great thoughts come from the heart," said Vauvenargues. The preacher cannot, 
like Dr. Kane, kindle flre with a lens of ice. Aristotle : " The power of attaining 
moral truth is dependent upon our acting rightly." Pascal: "We know truth, not 
only by the reason, but by the heart. . . . The heart has Its reasons, which the reason 
knows nothing of." Hobbes: " Even the axioms of geometry would be disputed, if 
men's passions were concerned in them." Maoaulay : " The law of gravitation would 
still be controverted, if it interfered with vested interests." Nordau, Degeneracy: 
" Philosophic systems simply furnish the excuses reason demands for the unconscious 
impulses of the race during a given period of time." 

Lord Bacon : "A tortoise on the right path wiU beat a racer on the wrong path." 
Goethe: "As are the inclinations, so also are the opinions. ... A work of art can be 
comprehended by the head only with the assistance of the heart. . . . Only law can 
give us liberty." Flchte : " Our system of thought is very often only the history of 
our heart. . . . Truth is descended from conscience. . . . Men do not wUl according to 
their reason, but they reason according to their will." Neander's motto was : " Pectus 
est quod theologum faeit"— "It is the heart that makes the theologian." John 
Stirling : " That is a dreadful eye which can be divided from a living human heavenly 
heart, and still retain its all-penetrating vision, — such was the eye of the Gorgons." 
But such an eye, we add, is not all-penetrating. E. G. Kobinsou : " Never study theol- 
ogy in cold blood." W. C. Wilkinson : " The head is a magnetic needle with truth for 
its pole. Cut the heart is a hidden mass of magnetic iron. The head is drawn somewhat 
toward its natural pole, the truth ; but more it is drawn by that nearer magnetism." 
See an aCocting instance of Thomas Carlyle's enlightenment, after the death of his 
wife, as to the meaning of the Lord's Prayer, In Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Eevelation, 
165. On the importance of feeling, in association of ideas, sec Dewey, Psychology, 
lOa, 107. 

(/) The enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit. As only the 
Spirit fathoms the things of God, so only he can illuminate our minds to 
apprehend them. 

1 Cor, 2: 11, 12 — "the things of God none knoweth, 8876 the Spirit of God. But we reooived . . . the Spirit 
which is from God ; that we might know." Cicero, Nat. Deorum, 66 — " Nemo igitur vir magnus 
sine aliquo adflatu dlvino unquam f uit." Professor Beck of TUbingen : " For the stu- 
dent, there Is no privileged path leading to the truth ; the only one which leads to it 
is also that of the unlearned ; it is that of regeneration and of gradual illumination by 
the Holy Spirit; and without the Holy Spirit, theology is not only a cold stone, it is a 
deadly poison." As all the truths of the differential and integral calculus are wrapped 
up in the simplest mathematical axiom, so all theology is wrapped up in the declaration 
that God is holiness and love, or in the protevangelium uttered at the gates of Eden. 
But dull minds cannot of themselves evolve the calculus from the axiom, nor can sin- 
ful hearts evolve theology from the first prophecy. Teachers are needed to demon- 
strate geometrical theorems, and the Holy Spirit is needed to show us that the "new 
commandment" illustrated by the death of Christ is only an "old commandment whioh ye had bum the 
beginning " ( 1 John 2:7). The Prlnoipia of Newton is a revelation of Christ, and so are the 
Scriptures, The Holy Spirit enables us to enter into the meaning of Christ's revelations 
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in both Scripture and nature ; to interpret the one by the other ; and so to work out 
original demonstrations and applications of the truth ; Mat. 13 : 62 — " Tlereforo every mribe who 
hath beea made a disoiple of the kingdom of heayen is like unto a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of 
his treasure things new and old." See Adolph Monod's sermons on Christ's Temptation, ad- 
dressed to the theological students of Montauban, in Select Sermons from the French 
and German, 117-179 . 

n. Divisions op Theologt. — Theology is commonly divided into Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Systematic, and Practical 

1. Biblical Theology aims to arrange and classify the facts of revelation, 
confining itself to the Scriptures for its material, and treating of doctrine 
only so far as it was developed at the close of the apostolic age. 

Instance DeWette, Biblisohe Theologie ; Hof mann, Sohrittbeweis ; Nltzsoh, [System 
of Christian Doctrine. The last, however, has more of the philosophical element than 
properly belongs to Biblical Theology. The third volume of Ritschl's Justiflcation and 
IteconoUiation is intended as a system of Biblical Theology, the first and second 
volumes being little more than an historical introduction. But metaphysics, of a 
Kantian relativity and phenomenalism, enter so largely into Kitsohl's estimates and 
interpretations, as to render his conclusions both partial and rationalistic. Notice a 
questionable use of the term Bibhoal Theology to designate the theology of a part of 
Scripture severed from the rest, as Steudel's Biblical Theology of the Old Testament ; 
Schmidt's Biblical Theology of the New Testament; and in the common phrases: 
Biblical Theology of Christ, or of Paul. These phrases are objectionable as intimating 
that the books of Scripture have only a human origin. Upon the assumption that 
there is no common divine authorship of Scripture, Biblical Theology is conceived of 
as a series of fragments, corresponding to the differing teachings of the various 
prophets and apostles, and the theology of Paul is held to be an unwarranted and 
incongruous addition to the theology of Jesus. See Beuss, History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Age. 

2. Historical Theology traces the development of the Biblical doctrines 
from the time of the apostles to the present day, and gives account of the 
results of this development in the Ufe of the church. 

By doctrinal development we mean the progressive unfolding and apprehension, by 
the church, of the truth explicitly or implicitly contained in Scripture. As giving 
account of the shaping of the Christian faith into doctrinal statements, Historical 
Theology is called the History of Doctrine. As describing the resulting and accom- 
panying changes in the life of the church, outward and inward. Historical Theology 
is called Church History. Instance Cunningham's Historical Theology ; Hagenbaoh's 
and Shedd's Histories of Doctrine ; Neander's Church History. There is always a danger 
that the historian will see his own views too clearly reflected in the history of the church. 
Shedd's History of Christian Doctrine has been called "The History of Dr. Shedd's 
Christian Doctrine." But if Dr. Shedd's Augustinianism colors his History, Dr. 
Sheldon's Armlnlanlsm also colors his. G. P. Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine is 
unusually lucid and impartial. See Neander's Introduction and Shedd's Philosophy of 
History. 

3. Systematic Theology takes the material furnished by Biblical and 
by Historical Theology, and with this material seeks to build up into an 
organic and consistent whole all our knowledge of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe, whether this knowledge be originally 
derived from nature or from the Scriptures. 

Systematic Theology is therefore theology proper, of which Biblical and Historical 
Theology are the incomplete and preparatory stages. Systematic Theology is to be 
clearly distinguished from Dogmatic Theology. Dogmatic Theology is, in strict usage, 
the systematizing of the doctrines as expressed in the symbols of the church, together 
with the grounding of these in the Scriptures, and the exhibition, so far as may be, of 
their rational necessity. Systematic Theology begins, on the other hand, not with the 
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symbols, but with the Scriptures. It asks first, not what the church htis believed, but 
what is the truth of God's revealed word. It examines that word with all the aids 
which nature and the Spirit have given it, using Biblical and Historical Theology as its 
servants and helpers, but not as its masters. Notice here the technical use of the word 
" symbol," from ir«n(3i>A\w, = a brief throwing together, or condensed statement of the 
essentials of Christian doctrine. Synonyms are : Confession, creed, consensus, declar 
ration, formulary, canons, articles of faith. 

Bogmatism argues to foregone conclusions. The word is not, however, derived 
from "dog," as Douglas Jerrold facetiously suggested, when he said that " dogmatism 
is puppyism full grown," but from Soieeta, to think, to opine. Dogmatic Theology has 
two principles : (1) The absolute authority of creeds, as decisions of the church: (2) 
The application to these creeds of formal logic, for the purpose of demonstrating 
their truth to the understanding. In the Roman Catholic Church, not the Scripture 
but the church, and the dogma given by it, is the decisive authority. The Protestant 
principle, on the contrary, is that Scripture decides, and that dogma is to be judged by 
it. Pollowing Schleiermacher, Al. Sohweizer thinks that the term " Dogmatlk " 
should be discarded as essentially unprotestant, and that "Glaubenslehre" should 
take its place ; and Harnack, Hist. Dogma, 6, remarks that " dogma has ever, in the 
progress of history, devoured its own progenitors." While it is true that every new 
and advanced thinker in theology has been counted a heretic, there has always been 
a common faith — "the faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints " ( Jude 3 ) — and the study 
of Systematic Theology has been one of the chief means of preserving this faith in the 
world. Mat. 15 :13, 14— "Every plant which my heavenly Father planted not, shall he rooted np. Let them 
alone : they are hlind guldes"= there is truth planted by God, and It has permanent divine 
life. Human errors have no permanent vitality and they perish of themselves. See 
Kaftan, Dogmatlk, Z, 3. 

4 Practical Theology is the system of truth considered as a means of 
renewing and sanctifying men, or, in other words, theology in its publica- 
tion and enforcement. 

To this department of theology belong Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, since 
these are but scientiflc presentations of the right methods of unfolding Christian 
truth, and of bringing it to bear upon men individually and in the church. See Van 
Gosterzee, Practical Theology ; T. Harwood Pattison, The Making of the Sermon, and 
Public Prayer ; Tale Lectures on Preaching by H. W. Beecher, E. W. Dale, Phillips 
Brooks, B. G. Robinson, A. J. F. Behrends, John Watson, and others ; and the work on 
Pastoral Theology, by Harvey. 

It is sometimes asserted that there are other departments of theology not included in 
those above mentioned. But most of these, if not all, belong to other spheres of 
research, and cannot properly be classed under theology at all. Moral Theology, so 
called, or the science of Christian morals, ethics, or theological ethics, is indeed the 
proper result of theology, but is not to be confounded with it. Speculative theology, 
so called, respecting, as it does, such truth as is mere matter of opinion, is either 
extra-scriptural, and so belongs to the province of the philosophy of religion, or is an 
attempt to explain truth already revealed, and so falls within the province of Syste- 
matic Theology. " Speculative theology starts from certain a priori principles, and 
from them undertakes to determine what is and must be. It deduces its scheme 
of doctrine from the laws of mind or from axioms supposed to be inwrought into its 
constitution." Bib. Sac, 1853:376— "Speculative theology tries to show that the 
dogmas agree with the laws of thought, while the philosophy of religion tries to 
show that the laws of thought agree with the dogmas." Theological Encyclopaedia 
( the word signifies " instruction in a circle ") is a general introduction to all the divi- 
sions of Theology, together with an account of the relations between them. Hegel's 
Encyclopaedia was an attempted exhibition of the principles and connections of all 
the sciences. See Crooks and Hurst, Theological Bncyclopffidla and Methodology; 
ZHckler, Handb. der theol. Wissenschaften, 3:606-769. 

Therelationsof theology to science and philosophy have been variously stated, but 
by none better than by H. B. Smith, Eaith and Philosophy, 18— " Philosophy is a mode 
of human knowledge— not the whole of that knowledge, but a mode of it— the 
knowing ol things rationally." Science asks : " What do I know ?" Philosophy asks : 
" What can I know ?" William James, Psychology, 1 : 145—' ' Metaphysics means nothing 
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but an unusually obstinate effort to think clearly." Aristotle: "The particular 
sciences are toiling workmen, while philosophy is the architect. The workmen are 
slaves, existing for the free master. So philosophy rules the sciences." With regard to 
philosophy and science Lord Bacon remarks : " Those who have handled knowledge 
liave been too much either men of mere observation or abstract reasoners. The 
iormer are like the ant : they only collect material and put it to immediate use. The 
abstract reasoners are like spiders, who make cobwebs out of their own substance. 
But the bee takes a middle course : it gathers its material from the flowers of the 
garden and the field, while it transforms and digests what it gathers by a power of its 
own. Not unlike this is the work of the philosopher." Novalis : " Philosophy can 
bake no bread ; but it can give us Glod, freedom and immortality." Prof. DeWitt of 
Princeton : " Science, philosophy, and theology are the three great modes of organ- 
izing the universe into an intellectual system. Science never goes below second 
causes ; if it does, it is no longer science, — it becomes philosophy. Philosophy views 
the universe as a unity, and the goal it is always seeking to reach is the source and 
centre of this unity — the Absolute, the First Cause. This goal of philosophy is the 
point of departure for theology. What philosophy is striving to find, theology 
asserts has been found. Theology therefore starts with the Absolute, the First 
Cause." W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 48 — "Science examines and classifies 
facts; philosophy inquires concerning spiritual meanings. Science seeks to know the 
universe ; philosophy to understand it." 

Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 7— "Natural science has for its subject matter 
things and events. Philosophy is the systematic exhibition of the grounds of our 
knowledge. Metaphysics is our icnowledge respecting realities which are not phenom- 
enal, e. g., God and the soul." Knight, Essays in Philosophy, 81 — "The aim of the 
sciences is increase of knowledge, by the discovery of laws within which all phenom- 
ena may be embraced and by means of which they may be explained. The aim of 
philosophy, on the other hand, is to explain the sciences, by at once including and 
transcending them. Its sphere is substance and essence. ' ' Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 3-5— "Philosophy = doctrine o/ knowledge ( is mind passive or active 
in knowing? — Epistemology) -I- doctrine of being (is fundamental being mechanical 
and unintelligent, or purposive and intelligent?— Metaphysics). The systems of 
Locke, Hume, and Kant are preeminently theories of knowing; the systems of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz are preSminently theories of being. Historically theories of 
being come first, because the object is the only determinant for refiective thought. 
But the instrument of philosophy is thought itself. First then, we must study Logic, 
or the theory of thought ; secondly, Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge ; 
thirdly. Metaphysics, or the theory of being." 

Professor George M. Forbes on the New Psychology : " Locke and Kant represent 
the two tendencies in philosophy — the empirical, physical, scientific, on the one hand, 
and the rational, metaphysical, logical, on the other. Locke furnishes the basis for 
the assooiational schemes of Hartley, the Mills, and Bain; Kant for the idealistic 
scheme of Fichte, SchelUng, and Hegel. The two are not contradictory, but comple- 
mentary, and the Scotch Keid and Hamilton combine them both, reacting against the 
extreme empiricism and scepticism of Hume. Hickok, Porter, and McCosh repre- 
sented the Scotch school in America. It w£is exclusively analytical ; its psychology 
was the faculty-psychology ; it represented the mind as a bundle of faculties. The 
unitary philosophy of T. H. Green, Edward Caird, in Great Britain, and in America, 
of W. T. Harris, George S. Morris, and John Dewey, was a reaction against this faculty- 
psychology, under the influence of Hegel. A second reaction under the influence of 
the Herbartian doctrine of apperception substituted function for faculty, making aU 
processes phases of apperception. G. F. Stout and J. Mark Baldwin represent this 
psychology. A third reaction comes from the influence of physical science. All 
attempts to unity are relegated to a metaphysical Hades. There is nothing but states 
and processes. The only unity is the laws of their coBxistence and succession. There 
is nothing a priori. Wundt identifies apperception with will, and regards it as the 
unitary principle. Kiilpe and Titchener find no self, or will, or soul, but treat these as 
inferences little warranted. Their psychology is psychology without a soul. The old 
psychology was exclusively static, while the new emphasizes the genetic point of view. 
Growth and development are the leading ideas of Herbert Spencer, Preyer, Tracy 
and Stanley HaU. William James is explanatory, while George T. Ladd is descriptive. 
Cattell, Scripture, and MUnsterberg apply the methods of Fechner, and the Psycholog- 
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ioal Review is their organ. Their error is in their negative attitude. The old psychol- 
ogy is needed to supplement the new. It has greater scope and more practical 
Bignifloance. " On the relation of theology to philosophy and to science, see Luthardt, 
Compend. der Dogmatik, 4 ; Hagenbach, Bncyolopadie, 109. 

III. HiSTOKT OF StSTBMATIO THBOIiOGT. 

1. In the Eastern Church, Systematic Theology may be said to have 
had its begitming and end in John of Damascus (700-760). 

Ignatius (+ 115— Ad Trail., c. 9) gives us "the first distinct statement of the faith 
drawn up m a series of propositions. This systematizing formed the basis of all later 
efforts" (Prof. A. H. Newman). Origen of Alexandria (186-234) wrote his nepl 'A.p\av; 
Athanasius of Alexandria (300-373) his Treatises on the Trinity and the Deity of Christ; 
and Gregory of Nyssa in Cappadocia (332-398) his Adyos itan)xr?ri«:bs 6 (le'ya!. Hatch, 
Hibbert Lectures, 323, regards the " De Prlncipils " of Origen as the " first complete sys- 
tem of dogma," and speaks of Origen as "the disciple of Clement of Alexandria, the 
first great teacher of phUosophioal Christianity." But while the Fathers just men- 
tioned seem to have conceived the plan of expounding the doctrines in order and of 
showing their relation to one another, it was John of Damascus (700-760) who first 
actually carried out such a plan. His "EkSoo-is aKpi^^s t^'s op^oBo^ov nia-T«t«is, or Summary 
of the Orthodox Faith, may be considered the earliest work of Systematic Theology. 
Neander calls it " the most important doctrinal text-book of the Greek Church." John, 
like the Greek Church in general, was speculative, theological, semi-pelagian, sacra- 
montarian. The Apostles' Creed, so called, is, in its present form, not earlier than the 
fifth century; see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1 : 19. Mr. Gladstone suggested that 
the Apostles' Creed was a development of the baptismal formula. McGiffert, Apos- 
tles' Creed, assigns to the meagre original form a date of the third quarter of the sec- 
ond century, and regards the Roman origin of the symbol as proved. It was framed 
as a baptismal formula, but specifically in opposition to the teachings of Marcion, 
which were at that time causing much trouble at Rome. Harnacfc however dates the 
original Apostles' Creed at 150, and Zahn places it at 120. See also J. C. Lonif, in Bap. 
Quar. llev., Jan. 1892 : 89-101. 

2. In the Western Church, we may (with Hagenbach) distLnguish 
three periods : 

(a) The period of Scholasticism, — introduced by Peter Lombard 
(1100-1160), and reaching its culmination in Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274) 
and Duns Scotus (1265-1308). 

Though Systematic Theology had its beginning in the Eastern Church, its develop- 
ment has been confined almost whoUy to the Western. Augustine (353-430) wrote 
his " Bnoheiridion ad Laurentium " and his "De Civitate Dei," and John Scotus Brl- 
gena (+ 850), Roscelin (1092-1132), and Abelard (1079-1143), in their attempts at the 
rational explanation of the Christian doctrine foreshadowed the works of the great 
scholastic teachers. Anselm of Canterbury (1034r-1109), with his "Proslogion de Dei 
Bxistentia" and his " Cur Deus Homo," has sometimes, but wrongly, been called the 
founder of Scholasticism. Allen, in his Continuity of Christian Thought, represents 
the transcendence of God as the controlling principle of the Augustinian and of the 
Western theology. The Eastern Church, he maintains, had founded Its theology on 
God's immanence. Paine, in his Evolution of Trinitariauism, shows that this is erron- 
eous. Augustine w£is a theistio monist. He declares that " Dei voluntas rerum natura 
est," and regards God's upholding as a continuous creation. Western theology recog- 
nized the immanence of God bjb well as his transcendence. 

Peter Lombard, however, (1100-1160), the "magister sententiarum," was the first 
great systematizer of the Western Church, and his " Llbri Sententiarum Quatuor " was 
the theological text-book of the Middle Ages. Teachers lectured on the " Sentences " 
( Sententia = sentence, Satx, locus, point, article of faith ), as they did on the books of 
Aristotle, who furnished to Scholasticism its impulse and guide. Every doctrine was 
treated In the order of Aristotle's four causes : the material, the f ormi, the efficient, 
the final. ( " Cause " here = requisite : ( 1 ) matter of which a thing consists, e. g., bricks 
and mortar ; ( 3 ) form it assumes, n. g., plan or design ; ( 3 ) producing agent, d. g., 
builder ; ( 4 ) end for which made, e. g., house.) The organization of physical as well as 
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of theolosrical science was due to Aristotle. Dante called him " the master of those who 
know." James Ten Broeke, Bap. Quar. Rev., Jan. 1892 : 1-36— "The Revival of Learn- 
ing showed the world that the real Aristotle was much broader than the Scholastic 
Aristotle — information very unwelcome to the Roman Church." For the influence 
of Scholasticism, compare the literary methods of Augustine and of Calvin, — the 
former giving us his materials in disorder, like soldiers bivouacked for the night ; the 
latter arranging them like those same soldiers drawn up in battle array ; see A. H. 
Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 4, and Christ in Creation, 188, 189. 

Candlish, art. : Dogmatic, in Enoycl. Brit., 7 ; 340 — " By and by a mighty intellectual 
force took hold of the whole collected dogmatic material, and reared out of it the great 
scholastic systems, which have been compared to the grand Gothic cathedrals that were 
the work of the same ages." Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274), the Dominican, "doctor 
angelicus," Augustinian and Realist, — and Duns Sootus (1265-1308), the Franciscan, 
" doctor subtilis," — wrought out the scholastic theology more fully, and left behind 
them, in their Summai, gigantic monuments of intellectual industry and acumen. 
Scholasticism aimed at the proof and systematizing of the doctrines of the Church 
by means of Aristotle's philosophy. It became at last an illimitable morass of useless 
subtilities and abstractions, and it finally ended in the nominalistic scepticism of 
William of Occam ( 1270-1347 ). See Townseud, The Great Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. 

(6) The period of Symbolism, — represented by the Lutheran theol- 
ogy of Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), and the Eeformed theology of 
John Oalvin (1509-1564) ; the former connecting itself with the Analytic 
theology of Gahxtus (1585-1656), and the latter with the Federal theology 
of Oocceius (1603-1669). 

The iMtUeran T/ieoZogj/.— Preachers precede theologians, and Luther (1485-1546) was 
preacher rather than theologian. But Melanchthon (1497-1560), "the preceptor of 
Germany," as he was called, embodied the theology of the Lutheran church in his "Loci 
Communes " = points of doctrine common to believers ( first edition Augustinian, 
afterwards substantially Arminian ; grew out of lectures on the Epistle to the Romans ). 
He was followed by Chemnitz (1522-1586), " clear and accurate," the most learned of the 
disciples of Melanchthon. Leonhard Hutter (1663-1616), called " Lutherus redivi vus," 
and John Gerhard (1582-1637) followed Luther rather than Melanchthon. " Fifty years 
after the death of Melanchthon, Leonhard Hutter, his successor in the chair of theology 
at Wittenberg, on an occasion when the authority of Melanchthon was appealed to, 
tore down from the wall the portrait of the great Reformer, and trampled it under foot 
in the presence of the assemblage " ( B. D. Morris, paper at the 60th Anniversary of Lane 
Seminary ). George Calixtus (1586-1656) followed Melanchthon rather than Luther. 
He taught a theology which recognized the good element in both the Reformed and 
the Romanist doctrine and which was called "Syncretism." He separated Ethics from 
Systematic TJheoIogy, and applied the analytical method of investigation to the latter, 
beginning with the end, or final cause, of all things, viz. : blessedness. He was followed 
in his analytic method by Dannhauer (1603-1666), who treated theology allegori- 
cally, Calovius (1613-1686), " the most uncompromising defender of Lutheran ortho- 
doxy and the most drastic polemicist against Calixtus," Quenstedt (1617-1688), whom 
Hovey caUs "learned, comprehensive and logical," andHoUaz ( + 1730). The Lutheran 
theology aimed to purify the existing church, maintaining that what is not against 
the gospel is for it. It emphasized the material principle of the Reformation, justifica- 
tion by faith ; but it retained many Romanist customs not expressly forbidden in 
Scripture. Kaftan, Am. Jour. Theol., 1900: 710 — " Because the mediseval school- 
phUosophy mainly held sway, the Protestant theology representing the new faith was 
meanwhile necessarily accommodated to forms of knowledge thereby conditioned, 
that is, to forms essentially Catholic." 

The Befm-rmd Theology. — The word "Reformed " is here used in its technical sense, 
as designating that phase of the new theology which originated in Switzerland. Zwin- 
gle, the Swiss reformer (1484-1531), differing from Luther as to the Lord's Supper and as 
to Scripture, was more than Luther entitled to the name of systematic theologian. 
Certam writings of his may be considered the beginning of Reformed theology. But 
it was left to John Calvin (1509-1564), after the death of Zwingle, to arrange the princi- 
ples of that theology in systematic form. Calvin dug channels for Zwingle's flood to 
flow in, as Melanchthon did for Luther's. His Institutes ( " Institutio Religlonls Chris- 
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tlange " ), is One of the great works in theology ( superior as a systematic work to Mel- 
anchthon's " Loci " ). Calvin was followed by Peter Martyr (1500-1562), Chamier (1565- 
1631), and Theodore Beza (1519-1005). Beza carried Calvin's doctrine of predestination 
to an extreme suprEdapsarianiam, which is hyper-Calvinistic rather than Calvinistio. 
CooceiuB (1603-1669), and after him Witsius (1626-1708), made theology centre about the 
idea of the covenants, and founded the Federal theology. Leydeoker (1643-172]) 
treated theology in the order of the persons of the Trinity. Amyraldus (1596-1661) 
and Placeus of Saumur (1596-1632) modified the Calvinistic doctrine, the latter by his 
theory of mediate imputation, and the former by advocating the hypothetic universal- 
ism of divine grace. Turretin (1671-1737), a clear and strong theologian whose work 
is still a text-book at Princeton, and Pictet (1655-1725), both of them Federalists, 
showed the influence of the Cartesian philosophy. The Reformed theology aimed to 
build a new church, aflirming that what is not derived from the Bible is against it. It 
emphasized the formal principle of the Reformation, the sole authority of Scripture. 
In general, while the line between Catholic and Protestant in Europe runs from west 
to east, the line between Lutheran and Reformed runs from south to north, the 
Reformed theology flowing with the current of the Rhine northward from Switzerland 
to Holland and to England, in which latter country the Thirty-nine Articles represent 
the Reformed faith, while the Prayer-book of the English Church is substantially 
Arminian ; see Domer, Gesch. prot. Theologie, Einleit., 9. On the difference between 
Lutheran and Reformed doctrine, see Schaff, (Jermany, its Universities, Theology and 
Religion, 167-177. On the Reformed Churches of Europe and America, see H. B. Smith, 
Faith and Philosophy, 87-124. 

(o) The period of Criticism and Speculation, — in its three divisions : 
the Kationalistic, represented by Semler (1725-1791) ; the Transitional, by 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834) ; the Evangelical, by Nitzsch, MiiUer, Tholuck 
and Domer. 

First Division. Rationalistic theologies : Though the Reformation had freed theology 
in great part from the bonds of scholasticism, other philosophies after a time took its 
place. The Leibnitz- (1646-1754) Wolffian (1679-1754) exaggeration of the powers of 
natural religion prepared the way for rationalistic systems of theology. Buddeus 
(1667-1729) combated the new principles, but Semler's (1725-1791) theology was built 
upon them, and represented the Scriptures as having a merely local and temporary 
character. Michaelis (1716-1784) and Doederlein (1714-1789) followed Semler, and the 
tendency toward rationalism was greatly assisted by the critical philosophy of Kant 
(1724-1804), to whom "revelation was problematical, and positive religion merely the 
medium through which the practical truths of reason are communicated " ( Hagenbach, 
Hist. Doct., 2 : 397). Ammon (1766-1850) and Wegscheider (1771-1848) were represent- 
atives of this philosophy. Daub, Marheinecke and Strauss (1808-1874) were the Hegelian 
dogmatists. The system of Strauss resembled " Christian theology as a cemetery resem- 
bles a town." Storr (1746-1805), Reinhard (1753-1812), and Kuapp (1753-1835), in the 
main evangelical, endeavored to reconcile revelation with reason, but were more or 
less influenced by this rationalizing spirit. Bretschnelder (1776-1828) and De Wette 
(1780-1849) may be said to have held middle ground. 

Second Division. Transition to a more Scriptural theology. Herder (1744-1803) and 
Jacobi (1743-1819), by their more spiritual philosophy, prepared the way for Schleier- 
macher's (1768-1834) grounding of doctrine in the facts of Christian experience. The 
writings of Schleiermacher constituted an epoch, and had great influence in delivering 
Germany from the rationalistic toils into which it had fallen. We may now speak of a 

Third Utoisioji— and in this division we may put the names of Neander and Tholuck, 
Twesten and Nitzsch, Milller and Luthardt, Dorner and Philippi, Ebrard and Thomas- 
ius, Lange and Kahnis, all of them exponents of a far more pure and evangelical the- 
ology than was common in Germany a century ago. Two new forms of rationalism, 
however, have appeared in Germany, the one baaed upon the philosophy of Hegel, and 
numbering among its adherents Strauss and Baur, Biedermann, Lipsius and Pfleid- 
erer ; the other based upon the philosophy of Kant, and advocated by Kitscbl and his 
followers, Harnack, Hermann and Kaftan ; the former emphasizing the ideal Christ, 
the latter emphasizing the historical Christ; but neither of the two fully recognizing 
the living Christ present in every beUever ( see Johnson's Cyclopajdia, art. : Theology, 
byA.H. Strong). 
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3. Among theologians of views diverse from the prevailing Protes- 
tant faith, may be mentioned : 

(a) Bellarmine (1542-1621), the Roman OathoUc. 

Besides Bellarmine, "the best controversial writer of his age" (Bayle), the Roman 
Catholic Church numbers among its noted modern theologians : — Petavlus (1583-1652), 
whose dogmatic theology Gibbon calls "a work of incredible labor and compass"; 
Melohior Canus (1523-1560), an opponent of the Jesuits and their scholastic method ; 
Bossuet (1637-1704), who idealized Catholicism in his Exposition of Doctrine, and 
attacked Protestantism in his History of Variations of Protestant Churches ; Jansen 
(1585-1638), who attempted, in opposition to the Jesuits, to reproduce the theology of 
Augustine, and who had in this the powerful assistance of Pascal (1623-1662). Jansen- 
ism, so far as the doctrines of grace are concerned, but not as respects the sacraments, 
is virtual Protestantism within the Roman Catholic Church. Moehler's Symbolism, Per- 
rone's " Prelectiones Theologicae," and Hurter's "Compendium Theologiae Dogmat- 
icaa " are the latest and most approved expositions of Roman Catholic doctrine. 

(b) Arminius (1560-1609), the opponent of predestination. 

Among the followers of Arminius (1560-1609) must be reckoned Episcopius (1563- 
1643), who carried Armlnianism to almost Pelagian extremes ; Hugo Grotius ( 1553- 
1645), the Jurist and statesman, author of the governmental theory of the atonement ; 
and Limborch (1633-1712), the most thorough expositor of the Arminian doctrine. 

(c) LaeUua Sooinus (1525-1562), and Faustms Socinus (1539-1604), 
the leaders of the modern Unitarian movement. 

The works of Laelius Socinus ( 1525-1562 ) and his nephew, Faustua Socinus ( 1539-1604 ) 
constituted the beginnings of modern Unitarianism. Laelius Socinus was the preacher 
and reformer, as Faustus Socinus was the theologian ; or, as Baumgarten Crusius 
expresses it : " the former was the spiritual founder of Socinianism, and the latter the 
founder of the sect." Their writings are collected in the Bibllotheca Fratrum Polon- 
orum. The Racovlan Catechism, taking its name from the Polish town Racow, 
contains the most succinct exposition of their views. In 1660, the Unitarian church 
of the Socini in Poland was destroyed by persecution, but its Hungarian offshoot 
has still more than a hundred congregations. 

4. British Theology, represented by : 

(a) The Baptists, John Btinyan (1628-1688), John GiU (1697-1771), 
and Andrew Fuller (1754-1815). 

Some of the best British theology is Baptist. Among John Bunyan's works we may 
mention his "Gospel Truths Opened," though his " PUgrim's Progress " and "Holy 
War" are theological treatises in allegorical form. Macaulay calls Milton aud 
Bunyan the two great creative minds of England during the latter part of the 17th 
century. John Gill's " Body of Practical Divinity " shows much ability, although the 
Rabbinical learning of the author occasionally displays itself in a curious exegesis, as 
when on the word "Abba " he remarks : " You see that this word which means ' Father ' 
reads the same whether we read forward or backward ; which suggests that God is the 
same whichever way we look at him." Andrew Fuller's " Letters on Systematic 
Divinity " is a brief compend of theology. His treatises upon special doctrines are 
marked by sound judgment and clear insight. They were the most influential factor 
in rescuing the evangelical churches of England from antinomianlsm. They Justify 
the epithets which Robert Hall, one of the greatest of Baptist preachers, gives him : 
"sagacious," "luminous," "powerful." 

(6) The Puritans, John Owen (1616-1683), Bichard Baxter (1615-1691), 
John Howe (1530-1705), and Thomas Eidgeley (1666-1734). 

Owen was the most rigid, as Baxter was the most liberal, of the Puritans. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannioa remarks : "As a theological thinker and writer, John Owen 
holds his own distinctly defined place among those titanic intellects with which the 
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age abounded. Surpassed by Baxter in point and pathos, by Howe in imagination 
and the higher philosophy, he is unrivaled in his power of unfolding the rich meanings 
of Scripture. In his writings he was preeminently the great theologian." Baxter 
wrote a " Methodus Theologiae," and a "Catholic Theology"; John Howe is chiefly 
known by his "Living Temple"; Thomas Bidgeley by his "Body of Divinity." 
Charles H. Spurgeon never ceased to urge his students to become familiar with the 
Puritan Adams, Ambrose, Bowden, Manton and Sibbes. 

"~^ (c) The Scotcli Presbyterians, Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Dick 
(1764^1833), and Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847). 

Of the Scotch Presbyterians, Boston is the most voluminous, Dick the most calm and 
fair, Chalmers the most fervid and popular. 

(d) The Methodists, John Wesley (1703-1791), and Eichard Watson 
(1781-1833). 

Of the Methodists, John Wesley's doctrine is presented in "Christian Theology," 
collected from his writings by the Kev. Thornley Smith. The great Methodist text- 
book, however, is the "Institutes" of Watson, who systematized arid expounded the 
Wesleyan theology. Pope, a recent English theologian, follows Watso n's modified 
and improved Arminianism, while Whedon and Raymond, recent Araerio an writers, 
hold rather to a radical and extreme Arminianism. 

(e) The Quakers, George Fox (1624^1691), and Eobert Barclay (1648- 
1690). 

As Jesus, the preacher and reformer, preceded Paul the theologian; as Luther 
preceded Melanchthon; as Zwingle preceded Calvin; as Laelius Sooinus preceded 
Faustus Socinus ; as Wesley preceded Watson ; so Fox preceded Barclay. Barclay 
wrote an "Apology for the true Christian Divinity," which Dr. E. G. Robinson 
described as " not a formal treatise of Systematic Theology, but the ablest exposition 
of the views of the Quakers." George Fox was the reformer, William Penu the social 
founder, Eobert Barclay the theologian, of Quakerism. 

(/) The English Churchmen, Bichard Hooker (1553-1600), Gilbert 
Burnet (1643-1715), and John Pearson (1613-1680). 

The English church has produced no great systematic theologian (see reasons 
assigned in Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theologie, 470). The "judicious " Hooker Is still its 
greatest theological writer, although his work Is only on "Ecclesiastical Polity." 
Bishop Burnet is the author of the " Exposition of the XXXTX Articles," and Bishop 
Pearson of the "Exposition of the Creed." Both these are common English text- 
books. A recent " Compendium of Dogmatic Theology," by Litton, shows a tendency 
to return from the usual Arminianism of the Anglican church to the old Augustinian- 
ism ; so also Bishop Moule's " Outlines of Christian Doctrine," and Mason's " Faith of 
the Gospel." 

5. American theology, running in two lines: 

(a) The Eeformed system of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), modified 
successively by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), 
Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathanael Emmons (1745-1840), Leonard 
Woods (1774-1854), Charles G. Finney (1792-1875), Nathaniel W. Tay lot 
(1786-1858), and Horace Bushnell (1802-1876). Calvinism, as thus 
modified, is often called the New England, or New School, theology. 

Jonathan Edwards, one of the greatest of metaphysicians and theologians, was an 
idealist who held that God is the only real cause, either in the realm of matter or in 
the realm of mind. He regarded the chief good as happiness— a form of sensibihty. 
Virtue was voluntary choice of this good. Hence union with Adam in acts and 
exercises was suiSeient. This God's will made identity of being with Adam. This led 
to the exercise-system of Hopkins and Emmons, on the one hand, and to Bellamy's and 
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Dwight's denial of auy Imputation of Adam's sin or of inborn depravity, ontlie other— 
in-whloli last denial agree many other New England theologians who reject the exercise- 
Boheme, as for example, Strong, Tyler, SmaUey, Burton, Woods, and Park. Dr. N. W. 
Taylor added a more distinctly Arminian element, the power of contrary choice— and 
with this tenet of the New Haven theology, Charles G. Finney, of Oberlin, substantially 
agreed. Horace Bushuell held to a practically Sabellian view of the Trinity, and to a 
moral-influence theory of the atonement. Thus from certain principles admitted by 
Edwards, who held in the main to an Old School theology, the New School theology 
has been gradually developed. 

Bobert Hall called Edwards "the greatest of the sons of men." Dr. Chalmers 
regarded him as the "greatest of theologians." Dr. Fairbairu says : " He is not only 
the greatest of all the thinkers that America has produced, but also the highest specula- 
tive genius of the eighteenth century. In a far higher degree than Spinoza, he was a 
' God-intoxicated man.' " His fundamental notion that there is no causality except 
the divine was made the basis of a theory of necessity which played into the hands of 
the deists whom he opposed and was alien not only to Christianity but even to theism, 
Edwards could not have gotten his idealism from Berkeley ; it may have suggested to 
him by the writings of Locke or Newton, Cudworth or Descartes, John Norris or 
Arthur Collier. See Prof. H. N. Gardiner, in Philos. Rev., Nov. 1900:573-596; Prof. B. 
C. Smyth, in Am. Jour. Theol., Oct. 1897 : 956 ; Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 16, 308-310, and 
in Atlantic Monthly, Deo. 1891 : 767 ; Sanborn, in Jour. Spec. Philos., Oct. 1883:401-420; 
G. P. Fisher, Edwards on the Trinity, 18, 19. 

(6) The older Calvinism, represented by Charles Hodge the father (1797- 
1878) and A. A. Hodge the son (1823-1886), together with Henry B. 
Smith (1815-1877), Eobert J. Breckinridge ( 1800-1871 ), SamuelJ. Baird, 
and William G. T. Shedd (1820-1894). AH these, although with minor 
differences, hold to views of human depravity and divine grace more nearly 
conformed to the doctrine of Augustine and Calvin, and are for this reason 
distinguished from the New England theologians and their followers by 
the popular title of Old School. 

Old School theology, in its view of predestination, exalts God ; New School theology, 
by emphasizuig the freedom of the will, exalts man. It is yet more important to notice 
that Old School theology has for its characteristic tenet the guilt of inborn depravity. 
But among those who hold this view, some are federalists and creatianists, and justify 
God's condemnation of all men upon the ground that Adam represented his posterity. 
Such are the Princeton theologians generally, including Charles Hodge, A. A. Hodge, 
and the brothers Alexander. Among those who hold to the Old School doctrine of the 
guilt of inborn depravity, however, there are others who are traducians, and who 
explain the Imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity upon the ground of the natural 
union between him and them. Baird's " Blohim Revealed " and Shedd's essay on 
" Original Sin " ( Sin a Nature and that Nature Guilt ) represent this realistic conception 
of the relation of the race to its first father. R. J. Breckinridge, R. L. Dabney, and 
J. H. Thoruwell assert the fact of Inherent corruptiou and guilt, but refuse to assign 
any raUoncAe for It, though they tend to realism. H. B. Smith holds guardedly to the 
theory of mediate imputation. 

On the history of Systematic Theology in genera], see Hagenbach, History of Doc- 
trine (from which many of the facts above given are taken ), and Shedd, History of 
Doctrine; also, Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 44-100 ; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 1:15-128; Hase, Hut^ 
terus Eedivlvus, 24-52. Gretillat, Thfeologie SystSmatique, 3:24^-120, has given an 
excellent history of theology, brought down to the present time. On the history of 
New England theology, see Fisher, Discussions and Essays, 285-354. 

IV. Oedbb of Treatment in Systematic Theology. 

1. Various methods of arranging the topics of a theological system. 

(a) The Analytical method of Calixtus begins with the assumed end of 
all things, blessedness, and thence passes to the means by which it is 
secured. (6) The Trinitarian method of Leydecker and Martensen regards 
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Christian doctrine as a manifestation successively of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spiiit. (c) The Federal method of Cocceius, Witsius, and Boston 
treats theology under the two covenants, {d ) The Anthropological method 
of Chalmers and Eothe ; the former beginning -with the Disease of Man 
and passing to the Eemedy ; the latter dividing his Dogmatik into the 
Consciousness of Sin and the Consciousness of Eedemption. (e) The 
Christological method of Hase, Thomasius and Andrew Fuller treats of 
God, man, and sin, as presuppositions of the person and work of Christ. 
Mention may also be made of (/) The Historical method, followed by 
Ursinus, and adopted in Jonathan Edwards's History of Kedemption ; and 
(g) The Allegorical method of Dannhauer, in which man is described as a 
wanderer, life as a road, the Holy Spirit as a light, the church as a candle- 
stick, God as the end, and heaven as the home ; so Bunyan's Holy War, 
and Howe's Living Temple. 

See Oaliztus, Epitome Theologiae ; Leydecker, De CEconomia trium Personarum in 
Negotio Salutis humanEe ; Martensen (1808-1881 ) , Christian Dogrmatics ; Cocceius, Summa 
Theologiae, and Summa Doctrinae de Fcedere et Testamento Dei, in Works, vol. vi ; 
Witsius, The Economy of* the Covenants; Boston, A Complete Body of Divinity (in 
Works, vol. 1 and 2 ), Questions in Divinity ( vol. 6 ), Human Nature in its Fourfold 
State (vol.8); Chalmers, Institutes of Theology; Kothe (1799-1867), Dogmatik, and 
Theologische Ethik ; Hase ( 1800-1890 ), Evangelische Dogmatik ; Thomasius ( 1803-1875 ), 
Christi Person und Werk ; Fuller, Gospel Worthy of all Acceptation ( in Works, 
2:328-416), and Letters on Systematic Divinity (1:684-711); tJrsinus (1534^-1583), Loci 
Theologioi ( in Works, 1:426-909); Dannhauer (1608-1666) Hodoaophla Christiana, seu 
Theologia Positiva in Methodum redacta. Jonathan Edwards's so-called History of 
Kedemption was in reality a system of theology In historical form. It " was to begin 
and end with eternity, all great events and epochs in time being viewed ' sub specie 
eternitatis.' The three worlds— heaven, earth and hell— were to be the scenes of this 
grand drama. It was to Include the topics of theology as living factors, each in its 
own place," and all forming a complete and harmonious whole ; see Allen, Jonathan 
Edwards, 379, 380. 

2. The Synthetio Method, which we adopt in this compendium, is both 
the most common and the most logical method of arranging the topics 
of theology. This method proceeds from causes to effects, or, in the 
language of Hagenbach ( Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 152 ), " starts from the highest 
principle, God, and proceeds to man, Christ, redemption, and finally to 
the end of all things. " In such a treatment of theology we may best 
arrange our topics in the following order : 

Ist. The existence of God. 

2d. The Scriptures a revelation from God. 

3d. The nature, decrees and works of God. 

4th. Man, in his original likeness to God and subsequent apostasy. 

5th. Redemption, through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 

6th. The nature and laws of the Christian church. 

7th. The end of the present system of things. 

V. Text-books in ThboiiOGt, valuable for reference : — 

1. Confessions : Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

2. Compendiums : H. B. Smith, System of Christian Theology ; A. A. 
Hodge, Outlines of Theology ; E. H. Johnson, OutUne of Systematic 
Theology ; Hovey, Manual of Theology and Ethics ; "W. N. Clarke, Outline 
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of Ohristian Theology ; Hase, Hutteras Eedivivus ; Luthardt, Compendium 
der Dogmatik ; Kurtz, Beligioiislehre. 

3. Extended Treatises : Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine ; Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology ; Calvin, Institutes ; Charles Hodge, Systematic 
Theology ; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics ; Baird, Elohim Kevealed ; 
Luthardt, Fundamental, Saving, and Moral Truths ; Phillippi, Glaubens- 
lehre ; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk. 

4. Collected Works : Jonathan Edwards ; Andrew Fuller. 

5. Histories of Doctrine : Harnack ; Hagenbach ; Shedd ; Fisher ; 
Sheldon ; Orr, Progress of Dogma. 

6. Monographs : Julius Miiller, Doctrine of Sin ; Shedd, Discourses 
and Essays ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity ; Dorner, History of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ; Dale, Atonement; Strong, Christ 
in Creation ; Upton, Hibbert Lectures. 

7. Theism: Martiaeau, Study of Religion; Harris, Philosophical 
Basis of Theism ; Strong, Philosophy and EeUgion ; Bruce, Apologetics ; 
Drummond, Ascent of Man ; Griffith- Jones, Ascent through Christ. 

8. Christian Evidences : Butler, Analogy of Natural and Eevealed 
Eeligion ; Fisher, Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief ; Eow, Bampton 
Lectures for 1877 ; Peabody, Evidences of Christianity ; Mair, Christian 
Evidences ; Fairbairn, Philosophy of the Christian Eeligion ; Matheson, 
Spii'itual Development of St. Paul. 

9. Intellectual Philosophy : Stout, Handbook of Psychology ; Bowne, 
Metaphysics ; Porter, Human InteUeot ; HiU, Elements of Psychology ; 
Dewey, Psychology. 

10. Moral Philosophy: Eobinson, Principles and Practice of Morality ; 
Smyth, Christian Ethics ; Porter, Elements of Moral Science ; Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy ; Alexander, Moral Science ; Eobins, Ethics of the 
Ohristian Life. 

11. General Science : Todd, Astronomy ; Wentworth and HiU, Physics ; 
Eemsen, Chemistry ; Brigham, Geology ; Parker, Biology ; Martin, 
Physiology ; Ward, Fairbanks, or West, Sociology ; Walker, Political 
Economy. 

12. Theological Encyclopaedias : Schaff-Herzog ( English ) ; McCUn- 
tock and Strong ; Herzog (Second German Edition). 

13. Bible Dictionaries : Hastings ; Davis ; Cheyne ; Smith (edited by 
Hackett ). 

14. Commentaries : Meyer, on the New Testament ; Philippi, Lange, 
Shedd, Sanday, on the Epistle to the Eomans ; Godet, on John's Gospel ; 
Lightf oot, on Philippians and Oolossians ; Expositor's Bible, on the Old 
Testament books. 

15. Bibles: American Eevision (standard edition); Eevised Greek- 
English New Testament ( published by Harper & Brothers ) ; Annotated 
Paragraph Bible (published by the London EeUgious Tract Society) 
Stier and TheUe, Polyglotten-Bibel. 

Au attempt has been made, in the list of text-books given above, to put first in each 
class the book best worth purchasing by the average theological student, and to arrange 
the books that follow this first one in the order of their value. German books, however 
when they are not yet accessible in an English translation, are put last, simply because 
they are less likely to be used as books of reference by the average student. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

ORIGIN OF OUR IDEA OP GOD'S EXISTENCE. 

God is the infinite and perfect Spirit in whom all things have their source, 
support, and end. 

On the deflnition of the term God, see Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 366. Other deflnitions 
are those of Calovius: "Essentia spiritualis inflnlta"; Ebrard: "The eternal source 
of all that is temporal " ; Kahnis : " The infinite Spirit " ; John Howe : " An eternal, 
uncaused, independent, necessary Being, that hath aotire power, life, wisdom, good- 
ness, and whatsoever other supposable excellency, in the highest perfection, in and of 
itself" ; Westminster Catechism : " A Spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth " ; Andrew Fuller : "The 
first cause and last end of all things." 

The existence of God is a first truth ; in other words, the knowledge 
of God's existence is a rational intuition. Logically, it precedes and con- 
ditions all observation and reasoning. Chronologically, only reflection 
upon the phenomena of nature and of mind occasions its rise in con- 
sciousness. 

The term intuition means simply direct knowledge. Lowndes ( Philos. of Primary 
Beliefs, 78 ) and Mansel ( Metaphysics, 52 ) would use the term only of our direct knowl- 
edge of substances, as self and body ; Porter applies it by preference to our cognition 
of first truths, such as have been already mentioned. Harris ( Philos. Basis of Theism, 
44-151, but esp. 45, 46 ) makes it include both. He divides Intuitions into two classes : 1. 
Presentative intuitions, as self-consciousness ( in virtue of which 1 perceive the exist- 
ence of spirit and already come in contact with the supernatural), and sense-perception 
(in virtue of which I perceive the existence of matter, at least in my own organism, 
and come in contact with nature ) ; 2. BaUonal intuitions, as space, time, substance, 
cause, final cause, right, absolute being. We may accept this nomenclature, using 
the terms " first truths " and " rational Intuitions " as equivalent to each other, and 
classifying rational intuitions under the heads of (1 ) intuitions of relations, as space 
and time ; (2 ) Intuitions of principles, as substance, cause, final cause, right; and ( ii) 
Intuition of absolute Being, Power, Reason, Perfection, Personality, as God. We hold 
that, as upon occasion of the senses cognizing ( a ) extended matter, ( b ) succession, 
( c) qualities, (d) change, ( e ) order, (/ ) action, respectively, the mind cognizes ( a ) space, 
(6) time, (c) substance, (d) cause, ( e) design, (/) obligation, so upon occasion of our 
cognizing our finiteness, dependence and responsibility, the mind directly cognizes the 
existence of an Infinite and Absolute Authority, Perfection, Personality, upon whom 
we are dependent and to whom we are responsible. 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 60— '• As we walk in entire ignorance 
of our muscles, so we often think in entire ignorance of the principles which underlie 

62 
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and determine thinking. But as anatomy reveals that the apparently simple act of 
walking Involves a highly complex muscular activity, so analysis reveals that the 
apparently simple act of thinking involves a system of mental principles." Dewey, 
Psychology, 238, 244 — " Perception, memory, imagination, conception — each of these 
is an act of intuition. . . . Every concrete act of knowledge involves an intuition of 
God." Martineau, Types, 1 : 459— The attempt to divest experience of either percepts 
or intuitions is " like the attempt to peel a bubble in search for its colors and con- 
tents : in tenuem ex oculis e vanuit auram ' ' ; Study, 1 : 199 — " Try with all your might 
to do something diflScult, e. g,, to shut a door against a furious wind, and you recos- 
nize Self and Nature — causal wili, over against external causality"; 201 — "Hence 
our fellow-feeling with Nature " ; 65— "As Perception gives us Will in the shape of 
Causality over against us in the non-ego, so Conscience gives us Will in the shape of 
Authority over against us in the non-ego " ; Types, 2 : 3 — " la perception it is self and 
nature, in morals it is self and God, that stand face to face in the subjective and 
objective antithesis "; Study, 2: 2, 3 — "In volitional experience we meet with objec- 
tive causality; in moral experience we meet with objective avthority, — both being 
objects of immediate knowledge, on the same footing of certainty with the apprehen- 
sion of the external material world. I know of no logical advantage which the belief 
in finite objects around us can boast over the belief in the infinite and righteous 
Cause of all"; 51 — "In recognition of God as Cause, we raise the University; in 
recognition of God as Authority, we raise the Church." 

Kant declares that the idea of freedom is the source of our idea of personality,— per- 
sonality consists In the freedom of the whole soul from the mechanism of nature. 
Lotze, Metaphysics, § 244 — "So far as, and so long as, the soul knows itself as the iden- 
tical subject of inward experience, it is, and is named simply for that reason, sub- 
stance." Hlingworth, Personality, Human and Divine, 32 — " Our conception of sub- 
stance is derived, not from the physical, but from the mental world. Substance is first 
of all that which underlies our mental affections and manifestations." James, Will to 
Believe, 80 — " Substance, as Kant says, means ' das Beharrliche,' the abiding, that 
which will be as it has been, because its being is essential and eternal." In this sense we 
have an intuitive belief in an abiding substance which underlies our own thoughts and 
volitions, and this we call the soul. But we also have an intuitive belief in an abiding 
substance which underlies all natural phenomena and all the events of history, and 
this we call God. Among those who hold to this general view of an intuitive knowl- 
edge of God may be mentioned the following : — Calvin, Institutes, book I, chap. 3 ; 
Nitzsch, System of Christian Doctrine, 15-26, 133-140 ; Julius MUUer, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 
78-84; Ulrici, Leibund Seele, «88-725 ; Porter, Human Intellect, 497; Hlckok, Rational 
Cosmology, 58-89; Parrar, Science in Theology, 27-29; Bib. Sac, July, 1872 : 533, and 
January, 1873 : 204; Miller, Fetich in Theology, 110-122; Ksher, Essays, 565-572; Tulloch, 
Theism, 314-336; Hodge, Systematic Theology, 1 : 191-203 ; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and 
Christian Belief, 75, 76; Raymond, Syst. Theology, 1:247-262; Basoom, Science of 
Mind, 246, 247 ; Knight, Studies in Philos. and Lit., 155-224 ; AT H. Strong, Philosophy 
and Religion, 76-89. 

I. FlBST TBtJTHS IN GENEBAIi. 

1. Their nature. 

A. Negatively . — A fibrst truth is not (a) Truth -wiitten prior to conscious- 
ness upon the substance of the soul — for such passive knowledge implies a 
materialistic view of the soul ; (6) Actual knowledge of which the soul 
finds itself in possession at birth — for it cannot be proved that the soul 
has such knowledge ; (c) An idea, undeveloped at birth, but which has 
the power of self -development apart from observation and experience — for 
this is contrary to all we know of the laws of mental growth. 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1 : 17 — " Intelligi neoesse est esse deos, quoniam iusitas 
eorum vel potius innatas cogitationes habemus." Origen, Adv. Celsum, 1 : 4— "Men 
would not be guilty, if they did not carry in their minds common notions of morality, 
innate and written in divine letters. " Calvin, Institutes, 1:3:3 — " Those who rightly 
judge will always agree that there is an IndeUble sense of divinity engraven upon 
men's minds." Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: "Innate Ideas " — " Descartes 
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ia supposed to have taught ( and Locke devoted the first book of his Essays to refuting 
the doctrine ) that these ideas are innate or connate with the soul ; i. e., the intellect 
finds Itself at birth, or as soon as It wakes to conscious activity, to be possessed of ideas 
to which it has only to attach the appropriate names, or of judgments which it only 
needs to express in fit propositions— i. e., prior to any experience of individual objects.' ' 

Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 77—" In certain families, Descartes teaches, good 
breeding and the grout are innate. Yet, of course, the children of such families have to 
be instructed in deportment, and the infants just learning to walk seem happily quite 
free from gout. Even so geometry is innate In us, but it does not come to our con- 
sciousness without much trouble" ; 79— Locke found no innate ideas. Hemaintained, 
in reply, that " infants, with their rattles, showed no sign of being aware that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other." Schopenhauer said that 
" Jaeobi had the trifling weakness of taking all he had learned and approved before his 
fifteenth year for inborn ideas of the human mind." Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 5 — 
" That the rational ideas are conditioned by the sense experience and are sequent to it, 
is unquestioned by any one ; and that experience shows a successive order of manifes- 
tation is equally undoubted. But the sensationalist has always shown a curious blind- 
ness to the ambiguity of such a fact. He will have it that what comes after must be a 
modification of what went before; whereas it might be t?Mit, and it might be a new, 
though conditioned, manifestation of an immanent nature or law. C3iemloal affinity is 
not gravity, although affinity cannot manifest itself until gravity has brought the ele- 
ments into certain relations." 

Pfleiderer, Philosophy of Celigion, 1 : 103 — " This principle was not from the begin- 
ning in the consciousness of men ; for, in order to think ideas, reason must be clearly 
developed, which in the first of mankind it could just as little be as in children. This 
however does not exclude the fact that there was from the beginning the unconscious 
rational impulse which lay at the basis of the formation of the belief in God, however 
manifold may have been the direct motives which co-operated with it." Self is implied 
in the simplest act of knowledge. Sensation gives us two things, e. g., black and white ; 
but I cannot compare them without asserting difference for me. Different sensations 
make no knowledge, without a self to bring them together. TTpton, Hibbert Lectures, 
lecture 2 — " You could as easily prove the existence of an external world to a man who 
had no senses to perceive it, as you could prove the existence of God to one who had 
no consciousness of God." 

B. Positively. — A first truth is a knowledge whioli, though developed 
upon occasion of observation and reflection, is not derived from observa- 
tion and reflection, — a knowledge on the contrary which has such logical 
priority that it must be assumed or supposed, in order to make any obser- 
vation or reflection possible. Such truths are not, therefore, recognized 
first in order of time ; some of them are assented to somewhat late in the 
mind's growth ; by the great majority of men they are never consciously 
formulated at all. Yet they constitute the necessary assumptions upon 
which all other knowledge rests, and the mind has not only the inborn 
capacity to evolve them so soon as the proper occasions are presented, but 
the recognition of them is inevitable so soon as the mind begins to give 
account to itself of its own knowledge. 

Mansel, Metaphysics, 52, 279- "To describe experience as the cause of the idea of 
space would be as inaccurate as to speak of the soil in which it was planted as the 
cause of the oak— though the planting in the soil is the condition which brings into 
manifestation the latent power of the acorn." Coleridge : " We see before we know that 
we have eyes ; but when once this is known, we perceive that eyes must have preSxisted 
in order to enable us to see." Coleridge speaks of first truths as "those neces- 
sities of mind or forms of thinking, which, though revealed to us by experience, must 
yet have preSxisted in order to make experience possible." McCosh, Intuitions, 48, i9 
— Intuitions are " like fiower and fruit, which are in the plant from its embryo, but 
may not be actually formed till there have been a stalk and branches and leaves." 
Porter, Human Intellect, 501, 519— " Such truths cannot be acquired or assented to first 
of all." Some are reached last of all. The moral intuition is often developed late, and 
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sometimes, even then, only upon occasion of corporal punishment. " Every man is as 
lazy as circumstances will admit." Our physical laziness is occasional; our mental 
laziness frequent; our moral laziness Incessant. We are too lazy to think, and especially 
to think of religion. On account of this depravity of human nature we should expect 
the intuition of God to be developed last of aU. Men shrink from contact with God 
and from the thought of God. In fact, their dislike for the intuition of God leads them 
not seldom to deny all their other intuitions, even those of freedom and of right. 
Hence the modem "psychology without a soul." 

Schurman, Agnosticism and Rehgion, 105-115 — " The idea of God ... is latest to 
develop into clear consciousness . . . and must be latest, for it is the unity of the 
difference of the self and the not-self, which are therefore presupposed." But " it has 
not less validity in itself, it gives no less trustworthy assurance of actuality, than the 
consciousness of the self, or the consciousness of the not-self. . . . The conscious- 
ness of God is the logical prtMS of the consciousness of self and of the world. But not, 
as already observed, the chronological ; for, according to the profound observation of 
Aristotle, what in the nature of things is first, is in the order of development last. Just 
because God is the first principle of being and knowing, he is the last to be manifested 
and known. . . . The finite and the infinite are both known together, and it is as 
impossible to know one without the other as it is to apprehend an angle without the 
sides which contain it." Eor account of the relation of the intuitions to experience, see 
especially Cousin, True, Beautiful and Good, 39-64, and History of Philosophy, 3 : 199- 
845. Compare Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Introd., 1. See also Bascom, in Bib. Sac, 
23 : 1-47 ; 87 : 68-90. 

2. Their criteria. The criteria by which first truths are to be tested 
are three : 

A. Their universality. By this we mean, not that all men assent to 
them or understand them when propounded in scientific form, but that all 
men manifest a practical belief in them by their language, actions, and 
expectations. 

B. Their necessity. By this we mean, not that it is impossible to deny 
these truths, but that the mind is compelled by its very constitution to 
recognize them upon the occurrence of the proper conditions, and to 
employ them in its arguments to prove their non-existence. 

C. Their logical independence and priority. By this we mean that 
these truths can be resolved into no others, and proved by no others ; that 
they are presupposed in the acquisition of aU other knowledge, and can 
therefore be derived from no other source than an original cognitive power 
of the mind. 

Instances of the professed and formal denial of first truths : — the positivist denies 
causaUty ; the idealist denies substance ; the pantheist denies personality ; the necessi- 
tarian denies freedom ; the nihilist denies his own existence. A man may in like man- 
ner argue that there is no necessity for an atmosphere ; but even while he argues, he 
breathes it. Instance the knock-down argument to demonstrate the freedom of the 
will. I grant my own existence in the very doubting of it ; for " cogito, ergo sum," as 
Descartes himself insisted, really means " cogito, scilicet sum " ; H. B. Smith : "The 
statement is analysis, not proof." Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 59— " The cogito, 
in barbarous Latin = cogitans sum : thinking is self-conscious being." Bentham : " The 
word ought is an authoritative imposture, and ought to be banished from the realm of 
morals." Spinoza and Hegel really deny self-consciousnes3 when they make man a 
phenomenon of the infinite. Royoe likens the denier of personality to the man who 
goes outside of his own house and declares that no one lives there because, when ho 
looks in at the window, he sees no one Inside. 

Professor James, in his Psychology, assumes the reality of a brain, but refuses to 
assume the reality of a soul. This is essentially the position of materialism. But this 
assumption of a brain is metaphysics, although the author claims to be writing a 
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psychology without metaphysics. Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 3 — " The materialist 
believes in causation proper so long as he Is explaining the origin of mind from mat- 
ter, but when he Is asked to see in mind the cause of physical change he at onoe 
becomes a mere phenomenallst." Royce, Spirit of Modern Philosophy, 400 — " I know 
that all beings, if only they can count, must find that three and two make five. Per- 
haps the angels cannot count ; but. If they can, this axiom is true for them. If 1 met 
an angel who declared that his experience had occasionally shown him a three and two 
that did not make five, I should know at once what sort of an angel he was." On the 
criteria of first truths, see Porter, Human Intellect, 510, 511. On denial of them, see 
Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 213. 

II. The Existence op God a fiest tbtith. 

1. That the knowledge of God's existence answers the first criterion 
of universality, is evident from the following considerations : 

A. It is an acknowledged fact that the vast majority of men have actu- 
ally recognized the existence of a spiritual being or beings, upon whom 
they conceived themselves to be dependent. 

The Vedas declare : " There Is but one Being— no second." Max MtUler, Origin and 
Growth of Religion, 34 — " Not the visible sun, moon and stars are invoked, but some- 
thing else that cannot be seen." The lowest tribes have conscience, fear death, believe 
in witches, propitiate or frighten away evil fates. Even the fetich-worshiper, who 
calls the stone or the tree a god, shows that he has already the Idea of a God. We must 
not measure the ideas of the heathen by their capacity for expression, any more than 
weshould judge the child's belief in the existence of his father by his success in draw- 
ing the father's picture. On heathenism, its origin and nature, see Tholuok, in Bib. 
Repos., 1832 : 86 ; Scholz, GBtzendienst und Zauberwesen. 

B. Those races and nations -which have at first seemed destitute of such 
knowledge have uniformly, upon further investigation, been found to pos- 
sess it, so that no tribe of men with which we have thorough acquaintance 
can be said to be without an object of worship. We may presume that 
further knowledge will show this to be true of all. 

MofEat, who reported that certain African tribes were destitute of religion, was cor- 
rected by the testimony of his son-in-law, Livingstone : " The existence of God and of 
a future life is everywhere recognized In Africa." Where men are most nearly destitute 
of any formulated knowledge of God, the conditions for the awakening of the idea 
are most nearly absent. An apple-tree may be so conditioned that It never bears 
apples. " We do not judge of the oak by the stunted, flowerless specimens on the edge 
of the Arctic Circle." The presence of an occasional blind, deaf or dumb man does 
not disprove the definition that man Is a seeing, hearing and speaking creature. 
Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 154— "We need not tremble for mathematics, even If 
some tribes should be found without the multiplloation-table. . . . Sub-morjal and 
sub-rational existence Is always with us in the case of young children ; and. If we 
should find it elsewhere, it would have no greater signtflcance." 

Victor Hugo : " Some men deny the Infinite ; some, too, deny the sun ; they are the 
blind." Gladden, What is Left ? 148 — " A man may escape from his shadow by going 
Into the dark ; if he comes under the light of the sun, the shadow is there. A man may 
be so mentally undisciplined that he does not recognize these ideas ; but let him learn 
the use of his reason, let him reflect on his own mental processes, and he will know 
that they are necessary ideas." On an original monotheism, see Dlestel, in Jahrbuoh 
f Ur deutsohe Theologie, 1860, and vol. 5 : 669 ; Max MilUer, Chips, 1 : 337 ; Rawlluson, In 
Present Day Tracts, No. 11 ; Legge, Religions of China, 8-11 ; Shedd, Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy, 1 : 201-208. Per contra, see Asmus, Indogerm. ReUg., 2:1-8; and synopsis in Bib. 
Sac, Jan. 1877: 167-172. 

C. This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those individuals, in 
heathen or in Christian lands, who profess themselves to be without any 
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knowledge of a spiritual power or powers above them, do yet indirectly 
manifest tlie existence of sucli an idea in. their minds and its positive influ- 
ence over them. 

Comte said that science would conduct God to the frontier and then how him out, 
with thanks for his provisional services. But Herbert Spencer affirms the existence of 
a " Power to which no limit in time or space is conceivable, of which all phenomena as 
presented in consciousness are manifestations." The Intuition of God, though formally 
excluded, is implicitly contained in Spencer's system, in the shape of the " irresistible 
belief" in Absolute Being, which distinguishes his position from that of Comte; see 
H. Spencer, who says : "One truth must ever grow clearer— the truth that there is an 
inscrutable existence everywhere manifested, to which we can neither find nor con- 
ceive beginning or end— the one absolute certainty that we are ever in the presence of 
an infinite and eternal energy from which all things proceed." Mr. Spencer assumes 
unity in the underlying Reality. Frederick Harrison sneeringly asks him : " Why not 
say 'forces,' instead of 'force'?" While Harrison gives us a supreme moral ideal 
without a metaphysical ground, Spencer gives us an ultimate metaphysical principle 
without a final moral purpose. The idea of God is the synthesis of the two, — " They 
are but broken lights of Thee, And thou, O Christ, art more than they" ( Tennyson, In 
Memoriam ). 

Solon spoke of 6 deds and of to ^tioi', and Sophocles of 6 m^-yos tJeds. The term for 
" God " is identical in all the Indo-European languages, and therefore belonged to the 
time before those languages separated ; see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 201-208. In Virgil's 
MneiA, Mezentius is an atheist, a despiser of the gods, trusting only in his spear 
and in his right arm ; but, when the corpse of his son is brought to him, his first act is to 
raise his hands to heaven. Hume was a sceptic, but he said to Ferguson, as they 
walked on a starry night: "Adam, there is a Godl " Voltaire prayed in an Alpine 
thunderstorm. Shelley wrote his name in the visitors' book of the inn at Montanvert, 
and added: "Democrat, philanthropist, atheist"; yet he loved to think of a "fine 
intellectual spirit pervading the universe " ; and he also wrote : " The One remains, the 
many change and pass; Heaven's light forever shines. Earth's shadows fly." Strauss 
worships the Cosmos, because " order and law, reason and goodness " are the soul of it. 
Eenan trusts in goodness, design, ends. Charles Darwin, Life, 1 : Z74— "In my most 
extreme fluctuations, I have never been an atheist, in the sense of denying the exist- 
ence of a God." 

D. This agreement among individuals and nations so widely separated 
in time and place can be most satisfactorily explained by supposing that it 
has its ground, not in accidental circumstances, but in the nature of man as 
man. The diverse and imperfectly developed ideas of the supreme Being 
which prevail among men are best accounted for as misinterpretations and 
perversions of an intuitive conviction common to all. 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, 163—" There are savages without God, in any proper sense of 
the word ; but there are none without ghosts." Martineau, Study, 2 : 353, well replies : 
" Instead of turning other people into ghosts, and then appropriating one to ourselves 
[and attributing another to God, we may add ] by way of imitation, we start from the 
sense of personal continuity, and then predicate the same of others, under the figures 
which keep most clear of the physical and perishable." Grant Allen describes the 
higher religions as "a grotesque fungoid growth," that has gathered about a primitive 
thread of ancestor-worship. But this is to derive the greater from the less. Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures, 358— "I can find no trace of ancestor- worship in the earliest htera- 
ture of Babylonia which has survived to us "—this seems fatal to Huxley's and Allen's 
view that the idea of God is derived from man's prior belief in spirits of the dead. 
C. M. Tyler, in Am. Jour. Theo,, Jan. 1899 : 144— "It seems impossible to deify a dead 
man, unless there is embryonic in primitive consciousness a prior concept of Deity." 

Eenouf, Religion of Ancient Egypt, 93— "The whole mythology of Egypt . . . 
turns on the histories of Ra and Osiris. . . . Texts are discovered which identity 
Osiris and Ra. . . . Other texts are known wherein Ha, Osiris, Amon, and all other 
gods disappear, except as simple names, and the unity of God is asserted in the noblest 
language of monotheistio religion," These facts are earlier than any known ancestor- 
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worship. " They point to an original idea of divinity ahove humanity " (see Hill, Gen- 
etic Philosophy, 317 ). We must add the idea of the superhuman, before we can turn 
any animism or ancestor- worship into a religion. This superhuman element was sug- 
gested to early man by all he saw of nature about him, especially by the sight of the 
heavens above, and by what ho knew of causality within. For the evidence of a uni- 
versal recognition of a superior power, see Flint, Anti-theistic Theories, 250-389, 532-533 ; 
Renouf , Hibbert Lectures for 1879 : 100 ; Bib. Sac, Jan. 1884 : 133-157 ; Peschel, Races of 
Men, 261 ; Ulrioi, Leib und Seele, 688, and Gott und die Natur, 658-670, 758 ; Tylor, Primi- 
tive Culture, 1:377, 381, 418; Alexander, Evidences of Christianity, 22; Calderwood, 
Philosophy of the Infinite, 513 ; Liddon, Elements of Religion, 50 ; Methodist Quar. Rev., 
Jan. 1875 : 1 ; J. F. Qark, Ten Great Religions, 2 : 17-21. 

2. That the knowledge of God's existence answers the second criterion 
of necessity, will be seen by considering : 

A. That men, under circumstances fitted to call forth this knowledge, 
cannot avoid recognizing the existence of God. In contemplating finite 
existence, there is inevitably suggested the idea of an infinite Being as its 
correlative. Upon occasion of the mind's perceiving its own finiteness, 
dependence, responsibility, it immediately and necessarily perceives the 
existence of an infinite and unconditioned Being upon whom it is depend- 
ent and to whom it is responsible. 

We could not recognize the finite as finite, except by comparing it with an already 
existing standard — the Infinite. Manisel, Limits of Religous Thought, leot. 3 — " We are 
compelled by the constitution of our minds to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being — a belief which appears forced upon us as the complement of our 
consciousness of the relative and finite." Fisher, Joum. Chr. Philos., Jan. 1883:113— 
"Ego and non-ego, each being conditioned by the other, presuppose unconditioned 
being on which both are dependent. Unconditioned being is the silent presupposition 
of aU our knowing." Perceived dependent being Implies an independent ; independent 
being is perfectly self -determining ; self-determination Is personality ; perfect self- 
determination is infinite Personality. John Watson, in Philos. Rev., Sept. 1893:526— 
" There is no consciousness of self apart from the consciousness of other selves and 
things ; and no consciousness of the world apart from the consciousness of the single 
Reality presupposed in both." E. Caird, Evolution of Religion, 64-68— In every act of 
consciousness the primary elements are implied : " the idea of the object, or not-self ; 
the idea of the subject, or self ; and the idea of the unity which is presupposed in the 
difference of the self and not-self, and within which they act and react on each other." 
See Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 46, and Moral Philos., 77 ; Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 283-285 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 211. 

B. That men, in virtue of their humanity, have a capacity for religion. 
This recognized capacity for religion is proof that the idea of God is a neces- 
sary one. If the mind upon proper occasion did not evolve this idea, there 
wotild be nothiag in man to which religion could appeal 

"It is the suggestion of the Infinite that makes the line of the far horizon, seen over 
land or sea, so much more impressive than the beauties of any limited landscape." In 
times of sudden shock and danger, this rational intuition becomes a presentative 
intuition, — men become more conscious of God's existence than of the existence of 
their fellow-men and they instinctively cry to God for help. In the commands and 
reproaches of the moral nature the soul recognizes a Lawgiver and Judge whose voice 
conscience merely echoes. Aristotle called man " a political animal " ; it is still more 
true, as Sabatier declares, that " man is incurably religious." St. Bernard : " Noverim 
me, noverim te." O. P. GifEord : "As milk, from which under proper conditions cream 
does not rise, is not milk, so the man, who upon proper occasion shows no knowledge 
of God, is not man, but brute." We must not however expect cream from frozen 
milk. Proper environment and conditions are needed. 

It is the recognition of a divine Personality in nature which constitutes the greatest 
merit and charm of Wordsworth's poetry. In his Tintern Abbey, he speaks of " A pres- 
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enoe that disturbs me with the joy Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime Of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused, Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, And 
the round ocean and the living air. And the blue sliy and in the mind of man : A mo- 
tion and a spirit that impels All thinking things, all objects of all thought. And rolls 
through all things." Robert Browning sees God in humanity, as Wordsworth sees God 
in nature. In hLs Hohenstiel-Sohwangau he writes : " This is the glory, that in all 
conceived Or felt or known, I recognize a Mind — Not mine, but like mine — for the dou- 
ble joy Making all things for me, and me for Him." John Ruskin held that the foun- 
dation of beauty in the world is the presence of God in it. In his youth he tells us that 
he had " a continual perception of sanctity in the whole of nature, from the slightest 
thing to the vastest — an instincti ve awe mixed with delight, an indefinable thrill such 
as we sometimes imagine to indicate the presence of a disembodied spirit." But it 
was not a disembodied, but an embodied. Spirit that he saw. Nitzsch, Christian Doc- 
trine, § 7 — "Unless education and culture were preceded by an Innate consciousness of 
God as an operative predisposition, there would be nothing for education and culture 
to work upon." On Wordsworth's recognition of a divine personEility in nature, see 
Knight, Studies, 283-317, 405-426; Button, Essays, 2 : 113. 

C. That lie who denies God's existence must tacitly assume that existence 
in his very argument, by employing logical processes 'whose vaUdity rests 
upon the fact of God's existence. The full proof of this belongs under the 
next head. 

" I am an atheist, God knows " — was the absurd beginning of an argument to dis- 
prove the divine existence. Cutler, Beginnings of Ethics, 22 — " Even the Nihilists, 
whose first principle is that God and duty are great bugbears to be abolished, assume 
that God and duty exist, and they are impelled by a sense of duty to abolish them." 
Mrs. Browning, The Cry of the Human : " ' There is no God,' the foolish saith ; But 
none, ' There is no sorrow ' ; And nature oft the cry of faith In bitter need will bor- 
row : Eyes which the preacher could not school By wayside graves are raised ; And lips 
say, ' God be pitiful," Who ne'er said, ' God be praised.' " Dr. W. W. Keen, when called 
to treat an Irishman's aphasia, said : " Well, Dennis, how are you ? " " Oh, doctor, I 
cannot spake ! " " But, Dennis, you are speaking." " Oh, doctor, it's many a word I 
cannot spake ! " " Well, Dennis, now I will try you. See if you cannot say, 'Horse.'" 
" Oh, doctor dear, ' horse ' is the very word I cannot spake 1 " On this whole section, 
see A. M. Fairbairn, Origin and Development of Idea of God, in Studies in Philos. of 
ReUg. and History ; Martineau, Religion and Materialism, 45 ; Bishop Temple, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1884 : 37-65. 

3. That the knowledge of God's existence answers the third criterion 
of logical independence and priority, may be shown as follows : 

A. It is presupposed in all other knowledge as its logical condition and 
foundation. The validity of the simplest mental acts, such as sense-percep- 
tion, self -consciousness, and memory, depends upon the assumption that a 
God exists who has so constituted our minds that they give us knowledge 
of things as they are. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. of Religion, 1 : 88— "The ground of science and of cognition gen- 
erally is to be found neither in the subject nor in the object per se, but only in the divine 
thinking that combines the two, which, as the common ground of the forms of thinking 
in all finite minds, and of the forms of being in all things, makes possible the correspon- 
dence or agreement between the former and the latter, or in a word makes knowl- 
edge of truth possible." 91 — " Religious belief is presupposed in all scientific knowl- 
edge as the basis of its possibility." This is the thought of Psalm 36 ; 10 — " In tty ligU stall 
wa see ligkt." A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 303— "The uniformity of nature can- 
not be proved from experience, for it is what makes proof from experience possible. 
. . . Assume it, and we shall find that facts conform to it. . . . 309 — The uni- 
formity of nature can be established only by the aid of that principle itself, and is 
necessarily involved in all attempts to prove it. . . . There must be a God, to justify 
our confidence in innate ideas." 
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Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 276 — " Befleotion shows that the com- 
munity of individual intelligences is possible only through an all-embracing Intelli- 
gence, the source and creator of finite minds." Science rests upon the postulate of a 
world-order. Huxley : " The object of science is the discovery of the rational order 
which pervades the universe." This rational order presupposes a rational Author. 
Dubois, in New Englander, Nov. 1890:468 — "We assume uniformity and continuity, 
or we can have no science. An intelligent Creative Will is a genuine scientific hypoth- 
esis [postulate?], suggested by analogy and confirmed by experience, not contradict- 
ing the fundamental law of uniformity but accounting for it." Eitchie, Darwin and 
Hegel, 18 — " That nature is a system, is the assumption underlying the earliest mythol- 
ogies : to fill up this conception in the aim of the latest science." Eoyce, Kelig. Aspect 
of Philosophy, 435— "There is such a thing as error ; but error is inconceivable unless 
there be such a thing as truth ; and truth is inconceivable unless there be a seat of 
truth, an infinite all-including Thought or Mind ; therefore such a Mind exists." 

B. The more complex processes of the mind, such as induction and de- 
duction, can be relied on only by presupposing a thinking Deity who has 
made the various parts of the universe and the various aspects of truth to 
correspond to each other and to the investigating faculties of man. 

We argue from one apple to the others on the tree. Newton argued from the fall of 
an apple to gravitation in the moon and throughout the solar system. Eowland 
argued from the chemistry of our world to that of Sirlus. In all such argument there 
is assumed a unifying thought and a thinking Deity. This is Tyndall's " scientific use 
of the imagination." "Nourished," he says, "by knowledge partially won, and 
bounded by coHperant reason, imagination is the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer." What Tyndall calls "imagination ", is really insight into the thoughts of 
God, the great Thinker. It prepares the way for logical reasoning,- it is not the pro- 
duct of mere reasoning. For this reason Goethe called imagination " die Vorschule 
des Denkens," or " thought's preparatory school." 

Peabody, Christianity the EeUgion of Nature, 23 — " Induction is syllogism, with the 
immutable attributes of God for a constant term." Porter, Hum. Intellect, 492— 
" Induction rests upon the assumption, as it demands for its ground, that a personal or 
thinking Deity exists" ; 658— "It has no meaning or validity unless we assume that the 
universe is constituted in such a way as to presuppose an absolute and unconditioned 
originator of its forces and laws"; 662— "We analyze the several processes of 
knowledge into their underlying assumptions, and we find that the assumption which 
underlies them all is that of a self -existent Intelligence who not only can be known by 
man, but must be known by man in order that man may know anything besides " ; see 
also pages 486, 508, 509, 518, 519, 585, 616. Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 81 — "The 
processes of refiective thought imply that the universe is grounded in, and is the man- 
ifestation of , reason " ; 560— "The existence of a personal God is a necessary datum of 
scientific knowledge." So also, Fisher, Essays on Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 
564, and in Joum. Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883 : 129, 130. 

0. Our primitive belief in final cause, or, in other -words, our convic- 
tion that all things have their ends, that design pervades the universe, 
involves a belief in God's existence. In assuming that there is a universe, 
that the universe is a rational whole, a system of thought-relations, we 
assume the existence of an absolute Thinker, of whose thought the 
universe is an expression. 

Pflelderer, Philos. of Eeligion, 1 : 81 — " The real can only be thinkable if it is realized 
thought, a thought previously thought, which our thinking has only to think again. 
Therefore the real, in order to be thinkable for us, must be the realized thought of the 
creative thinking of an eternal divine Eeason which is presented to our cognitive 
thinking." Eoyce, World and Individual, 2 : 41— " tTniversal teleology constitutes the 
essence of all facts." A. H. Bradford, The Age of Faith, 142— "Suffering and sorrow 
are universal. Either God could prevent them and would not, and therefore he is 
neither beneficent nor loving ; or else he cannot prevent them and therefore something 
Is greater than God, and therefore there is no God ? But here is the use of reason in 
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the individual reasoning. Reasoning in the Individual necessitates the absolute or 
universal reason. If there is the absolute reason, then the universe and history are 
ordered and administered in harmony with reason ; then suffering and sorrow can be 
neither meaningless nor final, since that would be the contradiction of reason. That 
cannot be possible in the universal and absolute which contradicts reason in man." 

D. Our primitive belief in moral obligation, or, in otter words, our 
conviction that rigbt has universal authority, involves the belief in God's 
existence. In assuming that the universe is a moral whole, we assume the 
existence of an absolute WUl, of whose righteousness the universe is an 
expression. 

Pfleiderer, Philos. of Keligiou, 1 : 88 — "The ground of moral obligation is found 
neither in the subject nor in society, but only in the universal or divine Will that com- 
bines both. . . . 103— Theideaof Godistheunltyof thetrueandthegood,orof thetwo 
hiffhest ideas which our reason thinks as theoretical reason, but demands as practical 
reason. ... In the idea of God we find the only synthesis of the world that is— the 
world of science, and of the world that ought to be — the world of religion." Seth, 
Ethical Principles, 425 — " This is not a mathematical demonstration. Philosophy never 
is an exact science. Rather is it offered as the only suflBcient foundation of the moral 
life. . . . The life of goodness . . . is a life based on the conviction that its source and its 
issues are in the Eternal and the Infinite." As finite truth and goodness are compre- 
hensible only in the light of some absolute principle which furnishes for them an ideal 
standard, so finite beauty is inexplicable except as there exists a perfect standard with 
which it may be compared. The beautiful is more than the agreeable or the useful. 
Proportion, order, harmony, unity in diversity — all these are characteristics of 
beauty. But they all imply an intellectual and spiritual Being, from whom they pro- 
ceed and by whom they can be measured. Both physical and moral beauty, in finite 
things and beings, are symbols and manifestations of Him who is the author and lover 
of beauty, and who is himself the infinite and absolute Beauty. The beautiful in 
nature and in art shows that the idea of God's existence is logically independent and 
prior. See Cousin, The True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 140-153 ; Kant, Metaphysic of 
Ethics, who holds that belief in God is the necessary presupposition of the belief in duty. 

To repeat these four points in another form — the intuition of an Abso- 
lute Reason is (a) the necessary presupposition of all other knovrledge, so 
that -we cannot know anything else to exist except by assuming first of aU 
that God exists ; (6) the necessary basis of all logical thought, so that we 
cannot put confidence in any one of our reasoning processes except by 
taking for granted that a thinking Deity has constructed our minds with 
reference to the universe and to truth ; (c) the necessary implication of our 
primitive belief in design, so that we can assume all things to exist for a 
purpose, only by making the prior assumption that a purposing God exists 

can regard the universe as a thought, only by postulating the existence 

of an absolute Thinker ; and {d) the necessary foundation of our convic- 
tion of moral obligation, so that we can believe in the universal authority 
of right, only by assuming that there exists a God of righteousness who 
reveals his will both in the individual conscience and in the moral universe 
at large. We cannot prove that God is ; but we can show that, in order to 
the existence of any knowledge, thought, reason, conscience, in man, 
man must assume that God is. 

As Jaoobi said of the beautiful : " Es kann gewiesen aber nicht bewiesen werden " — 
it can be shown, but not proved. Bowne, Metaphysics, 472 — "Our objective knowl- 
edge of the finite must rest upon ethical trust in the infinite"; 480— "Theism is the 
absolute postulate of all knowledge, science and philosophy"; "God is the most 
certain fact of objective knowledge." Ladd, Bib. Sao., Oct. 1877 : 611-616- "Cogito, 
ergo Deus est. We are obliged to postulate a not-ourselves which makes for rational- 
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ity, as well as for righteousness." W. T. Harris : " Even natural science is Impossible, 
where philosophy has not yet taught that reason made the world, and that nature is a 
revelation of the rational." Whately, Logic, 270; New Bnglander, Oct. 1871, art. on 
Grounds of Confidence in Inductive Reasoning; Bib. Sac, 7:415-425; Dorner, Glau- 
benslehre, 1:197; Trendelenburg, Logisohe Tlntersuohungen, ch. " Zweck " ; Ulrlci 
Gott und die Natur, 540-626 ; Lachelier, Du Fondement de I'Induction, 78. Per contra, 
see Janet, Final Causes, 174, note, and 457-464, who holds final cause to be, not an 
intuition, but the result of applying the principle of causality to cases which mechan- 
ical laws alone will not explain. 

Pascal: "Nature confounds the Pyrrhonist, and Reason confounds the Dogmatist. 
We have an Incapacity of demonstration, which the former cannot overcome ; we 
have a conception of truth which the latter cannot disturb." " There is no Unbelief I 
Whoever says, ' To-morrow,' ' The Unknown,' ' The Future,' trusts that Power alone. 
Nor dares disown." Jones, Robert Browning, 314— " We cannot indeed prove God as 
the conclusion of a syllogism, for he is the primary hypothesis of all proof." Robert 
Browning, Hohenstiel-Schwangau : " I know that he is there, as I am here. By the 
same proof, which seems no proof at all. It so exceeds familiar forms of proof " ; 
Paracelsus, 27— "To know Rather consists in opening out a way Whence the 
imprisoned splendor may escape Than in effecting entrance for a light Supposed to be 
without." Tennyson, Holy Grail : " Let visions of the night or day Come as they will, 
and many a time they come. ... In moments when he feels he cannot die. And knows 
himself no vision to himself. Nor the high God a vision, nor that One Who rose 
again " ; The Ancient Sage, 548 — " Thou canst not prove the Nameless, O my son 1 Nor 
canst thou prove the world thou movest in. Thou canst not prove that thou art body 
alone. Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone. Nor canst thou prove that thou 
art both in one. Thou canst not prove that thou art immortal, no, Nor yet that thou 
art mortal. Nay, my son, thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee. Am not 
thyself in converse with thyself. For nothing worthy proving can be proven. Nor yet 
disproven : Wherefore be thou wise. Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. And cling 
to Faith beyond the forms of Faith." 

III. Othbb Stjpposed Soukcbs of oub Idea of God's Existence. 

Our proof that tlie idea of God's existence is a rational intuition will not 
be complete, until vre show that attempts to account in other ways for the 
origin of the idea are insufficient, and require as their presupposition the 
very intuition which they would supplant or reduce to a secondary place. 
We claim that it cannot be derived from any other source than an original 
cognitive power of the mind. 

1. Not from external revelation, — ^whether communicated (a) through 
the Scriptures, or (&) through tradition ; for, unless man had from another 
source a previous knowledge of the existence of a God from whom such a 
revelation might come, the revelation itself could have no authority for 
him. 

(a) See Gillespie, Necessary Existence of God, 10 ; Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 117 ; H. B. 
Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 18 — " A revelation takes for granted that he to whom it 
is made has some knowledge of God, though it may enlarge and purify that 
knowledge." We cannot prove God from the authority of the Scriptures, and then also 
prove the Scriptures from the authority of God. The very idea of Scripture as a revelar 
tion presupposes belief in a, God who can make it. Newman Smyth, in New 
Englander, 1878 : 355— We cannot derive from a sun-dial our knowledge of the exist- 
ence of a sun. The sun-dial presupposes the sun, and cannot be understood without 
previous knowledge of the sun. Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 : 103— " The voice of the 
divine ego does not first come to the consciousness of the individual ego from with- 
out ; rather does every external revelation presuppose already this inner one ; there 
must echo out from within man something kindred to the outer revelation, in order 
to its being recognized and accepted as divine." 

Fairbairn, Studies in Philos. of Rellg. and Hist., 21, 22— "If man is dependent on an 
outer revelation for his idea of God, then he must have what Sehelling happily termed 
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' an original atheism of oonsoiousneas.' Religion cannot, in that case, be rooted in the 
nature of man, —it must be implanted from without." Schurman, Belief in God, 78 — 
"A primitive revelation of God could only mean that God had endowed man with the 
capacity of apprehending his divine original. This capacity, like every other, is 
innate, and like every other, it realizes itself only in the presence of appropriate con- 
ditions." Clarke, Christian Theology, 112— "Revelation cannot demonstrate God's 
existence, for it must assume it ; but it will manifest his existence and character to 
men, and will serve them as the chief source of certainty concerning him, for it will 
teach them what they could not know by other means." 

(6 ) Nor does our idea of God come primarily from tradition, for " tradition can per- 
petuate only what has already been originated" (Fatten). If the knowledge thus 
handed down is the knowledge of a primitive revelation, then the argument just stated 
applies— that very revelation presupposed in those who first received It, and presup- 
poses in those to whom it is handed down, some knowledge of a Being from whom 
such a revelation might come. If the knowledge thus handed down is simply 
knowledge of the results of the reasonings of the race, then the knowledge of God 
comes originally from reasoning— an explanation which we consider further on. On 
the traditive theory of religion, see Elint, Theism, 33, 338; Cocker, Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy, 86-96 ; Fairbairn, Studies in Philos. of Eelig. and Hist., 14, 15 ; Bowen, 
Metaph. and Ethics, 453, and in Bib. Sac, Oct. 1876 ; Pfleiderer, ReUgionsphilos., 312-322. 
■ Similar answers must be returned to many common explanations of man's belief in 
God : " Primus in orbe deos fecit timer " ; Imagination made religion ; Priests 
invented religion ; Religion is a matter of imitation and fashion. But we ask again : 
What caused the fear ? Who made the imagination ? What made priests possible ? 
What made imitation and fashion natural ? To say that man worships, merely because 
he sees other men worshiping, is as absurd as to say that a horse eats hay because he 
sees other horses eating it. There must be a hunger In the soul to be satisfied, or 
external things would never attract man to worship. Priests could never impose 
upon men so continuously, unless there was in human nature a universal belief in a 
God who might commission priests as his representatives. Imagination itself requires 
some basis of reality, and a larger basis as civilization advances. The fact that belief in 
God's existence gets a wider hold upon the race with each added century, shows that, 
instead of fear having caused belief in God, the truth is that belief In God has caused 
fear ; indeed, " the fear of Jehovali is the liegiimiiig of wisdom " (Ps. Ill : 10). 

2. Not from experience, — whether this mean (a) the sense-perception 
and reflection of the individual (Locke), (6) the accumulated results of the 
sensations and associations of past generations of the race (Herbert Spen- 
cer), or (e) the actual contact of our sensitive nature with God, the super- 
sensible reaHty, through the religious feeling (Newman Smyth). 

The first form of this theory is inconsistent with the fact that the idea 
of God is not the idea of a sensible or material object, nor a combination 
of such ideas. Since the spiritual and infinite are direct opposites of the 
material and finite, no experience of the latter can account for our idea of 
the former. 

With Locke ( Essay on Hum. Understanding, 2:1:4), experience is the passive recep- 
tion of ideas by sensation or by reflection. Locke's "tabula rasa " theory mistakes the 
occasion of our primitive ideas for their cause. To his statement : " Nihil est in intel- 
leotu nisi quod ante fuerit in sensu," Leibnitz replied: "Nisi intelleotus ipse." 
Consciousness is sometimes called the source of our knowledge of God. But con- 
sciousness, as simply an accompanying knowledge of ourselves and our states, is not 
properly the source of any other knowledge. GPhe German Oottesbevmsstsein = not 
" consciousness of God," but "knowledge of God"; Bemiastsein here = not a "con- 
knowing," but a " beknowlng " ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 86 ; Cousin, True, 
Beautiful and Good, 48, 49. 

Eraser, Locke, 143-147— Sensations are the bricks, and association the mortar, of the 
mental house. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 47—" Develope language 
by allowing sounds to associate and evolve meaning for themselves? Yet this Is the 
exact parallel of the philosophy which aims to build intelligence out of sensation. 
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.... 53 — One who does not know how to read would look in vain for meaning in a 
printed page, and in vain would he seek to help his failure by using strong spectacles." 
Yet even if the idea of God were a product of experience, we should not be warranted 
in rejecting it as irrational. See Brooks, Foundations of Zoiilogy, 132— "There is no 
antagonism between those who attribute knowledge to experience and those who 
attribute it to our innate reason ; between those who attribute the development of the 
germ to mechanical conditions and those who attribute it to the inherent potency of 
the germ itself; between those who hold that all nature was latent in the cosmic 
vapor and those who believe that everything in nature is immediately intended rather 
than predetermined." AU these may be methods of the immanent God. 

The second form of the theory is open to the objection that the very first 
experience of the first man, equally -with man's latest experience, presup- 
poses this intuition, as well as the other intuitions, and therefore cannot be 
the cause of it. Moreover, even though this theory of its origin were cor- 
rect, it would still be impossible to think of the object of the intuition as 
not existing, and the intuition would still represent to us the highest meas- 
ure of certitude at present attainable by man. If the evolution of ideas is 
toward truth instead of falsehood, it is the part of wisdom to act upon the 
hypothesis that our primitive belief is veracious. 

Martineau, Study, 2 : 26 — " Nature is as worthy of trust in her processes, as in her 
gifts." Bowne, Examination of Spencer, 163, 164 — " Are we to seek truth in the minds 
of pre-human apes, or in the blind stirrings of some primitive pulp ? In that case we 
can indeed put away aU our science, but we must put away the great doctrine of evolu- 
tion along with it. The experience-philosophy cannot escape this alternative : either 
the positive deliverances of our mature consciousness must be accepted as they stand, 
or all truth must be declared impossible." See also Harris, PhUos. Basis Theism, 137-142. 

Charles Darwin, in a letter written a year before his death, referring to his doubts as to 
the existence of God, asks : " Can we trust to the convictions of a monkey's mind ? " We 
may reply : "Can we trust the conclusions of one who was once a baby?" Bowne, 
Ethics, 3 — " The genesis and emergence of an idea are one thing ; its validity is quite 
another. The logical value of chemistry cannot be decided by reciting its beginnings 
in alchemy ; and the logical value of astronomy is independent of the fact that it began 
In astrology. . . . 11— Even if man came from the ape, we need not tremble for the 
validity of the multiplication-table or of the Golden Bule. If we have moral insight, 
it is no matter how we got it ; and if we have no such insight, there is no help in any 
psychological theory. . . . 159— We must not appeal to savages and babies to find 
what is natural to the human mind. ... In the case of anjrthlng that is under the 
law of development we can find its true nature, not by going back to its crude begin- 
nings, but by studying the finished outcome." Dawson, Mod. Ideas of Evolution, 13 — 
" If the idea of God be the phantom of an apelike brain, can we trust to reason or con- 
science in any other matter ? May not science and philosophy themselves be similar 
phantasies, evolved by mere chance and unreason?" Even though man came from 
the ape, there is no explaining his Ideas by the ideas of the ape : "A man 's a man for 
a' that." 

We must judge beginnings by endings, not endings by beginnings. It matters not 
how the development of the eye took place nor how imperfect was the first sense of 
sight, if the eye now gives us correct information of external objects. So it matters 
not how the Intuitions of right and of God originated, if they now give us knowl- 
edge of objective truth. We must take for granted that evolution of ideas is not from 
tense to nonsense. G. H. Lewes, Study of Psychology, 122—" We can understand the 
amoeba and the polyp only by a light reflected from the study of man." Seth, Ethical 
Principles, 429— " The oak explains the acorn even more truly than the acorn explains 
the oak." Sidgwick : "No one appeals from the artist's sense of beauty to the child's. 
Higher mathematics are no less true, because they can be apprehended only by trained 
intellect. No strange importance attaches to what was first felt or thought." Robert 
Browning, Paracelsus : " Man, once descried, imprints forever His presence on all life- 
less things. ... A supplementary reflux of light Illustrates all the inferior grades, 
explains Each back step in the circle." Man, with his higher ideas, shows the meaning 
and content of all that led up to him. He is the last round of the ascending ladder, 
and fr'm this highest product and from his ideas we may infer what his Maker is. 
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Bixby, Crisis In Morals, 188, 246—" Evolution simply gave man such Iwlght that he 
could at last discern the stars of moral truth which had previously been below the 
horizon. This is very different from saying that moral truths are merely transmitted 
products of the experiences of utility. . . . The germ of the idea of God, as of the 
idea of right, must have been in man just so soon as he became man, — the brute's gain- 
ing it turned him into man. Reason is not simply a register of physical phenomena 
and of experiences of pleasure and pain : it is creative also. It discerns the oneness of 
things and the supremacy of God." Sir Charles Lyell : " The presumption is enor- 
mous that all our faculties, though Uable to err, are true in the main and point to real 
objects. The religious faculty in man is one of the strongest of all. It existed in the 
earliest ages, and Instead of wearing out before advancing civilization, it grows 
stronger and stronger, and is to-day more developed among the highest races than it 
ever was before. I think we may safely trust that it points to a great truth." Hsher, 
Nat. and Meth. of Hev., 137, quotes Augustine: "Seourus judicat orbis terrarum," 
and tells us that the Intellect is assumed to be an organ of knowledge, however the 
intellect may have been evolved. But if the intellect is worthy of trust, so is the moral 
nature. George A. Gordon, The Christ of To-day, 103 — " To Herbert Spencer, human 
history is but an incident of natural history, and force is supreme. To Christianity 
nature is only the beginning, and man the consummation. Which gives the higher 
revelation of the life of the tree— the seed, or the fruit ? " 

The third form of the theory seems to make God a sensuous object, to 
reverse the proper order of knowing and feeling, to ignore the fact that in 
all feeling there is at least some knowledge of an object, and to forget that 
the validity of this very feeling can be maintained only by previously 
assuming the existence of a rational Deity. 

Newman Smyth tells us that feeling comes first ; the idea is secondary. Intuitive ideas 
are not denied, but they are declared to be direct reflections, in thought, of the feelings. 
They are the mind's immediate perception of what it feels to exist. Direct knowledge 
of God by intuition is considered to be idealistic, reaching God by inference is regarded 
as rationalistic, in its tendency. See Smyth, The Religious Feeling; reviewed by 
Harris, in New Englander, Jan., 1878 : reply by Smyth, in New Englander, May, 1878. 

We grant that, even in the case of unregenerate men, great peril, great joy, great sin 
often turn the rational intuition of God into a presentative intuition. The presenta- 
ti ve intuition, however, cannot be aflBrmed to be common to all men. It does not fur- 
nish the foundation or explanation of a universal capacity for religion. Without the 
rational intuition, the presentative would not be possible, since It is only the rational 
that enables man to receive and to interpret the presentative. The very trust that we 
put in feeling presupposes an intuitive belief In a true and good God. Tennyson said 
in 1869 : " Tes, it is true that there are moments when the flesh is nothing to me ; when 
I know and feel the flesh to be the vision ; God and the spiritual is the real ; it belongs 
to me more than the hand and the foot. You may tell me that my hand and my foot 
are only Imaginary symbols of my existence, — I could believe you ; but you never, 
never can convince me that the lis not an eternal Reality, and that the spiritual is not 
the real and true part of me." 

3. Not from reasoning, — because 

(a) The actual rise of this knowledge in the great majority of minds is 
not the result of any conscious process of reasoning. On the other hand, 
upon occurrence of the proper conditions, it flashes upon the soul with the 
quickness and force of an immediate revelation. 

( 6 ) The strength of men's faith in God's existence is not proportioned to 
the strength of the reasoning faculty. On the other hand, men of greatest 
logical power are often inveterate sceptics, whUe men of unwavering faith 
are found among those who cannot even understand the arguments for 
God's existence. 

(c) There is more in this knowledge than reasoning could ever have 
5 ■^^■. — 
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furnished. Men do not Kmit their belief in God to the just conclusions of 
argument. The arguments for the divine existence, valuable as they are for 
purposes to be shown hereafter, are not sufi6cientby themselves to warrant 
our conviction that there exists an infinite and absolute Being. It will 
appear upon examination that the a priori argument is capable of proving 
only an abstract and ideal proposition, but can never conduct us to the 
existence of a real Being. It mil appear that the a posteriori arguments, 
from merely finite existence, can never demonstrate the existence of the 
infinite. In the words of Sir Wm. Hamilton (Discussions, 23 ) — "A dem- 
onstration of the absolute from the relative is logically absurd, as in such 
a syllogism we must collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in 
the premises" — in short, from finite premises we cannot draw an infinite 
conclusion. 

Whately, Logic, 390-292 ; Jevons, Lessons in Logic, 81 ; Thompson, Outline Laws of 
Thought, sections 82-92 ; Colder wood, Philos. of Infinite, 60-69, and Moral Philosophy, 238 ; 
Turnbull, in Bap. Quarterly, July, 1872 : 271 ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 239 ; Dove, Logic 
of Christian Faith, 21. Sir Wm. Hamilton : " Departing from the particular, we admit 
that we cannot, in our highest generalizations, rise ahove the Unite." Dr. E. G. 
Eobinson : " The human mind turns out larger grists than are ever put in at the hop- 
per." There is more in the idea of God than could have come out so small a knot-hole 
as human reasoning. A single word, a chance remark, or an attitude of prayer, sug- 
gests the idea to a child. Helen Keller told Phillips Brooks that she had always known 
that there was a God, but that she had not known his name. Ladd, Philosophy of 
Mind, 119 — " It is a foolish assumption that nothing can be certainly Imown unless it 
be reached as the result of a conscious syllogistic process, or that the more compli- 
cated and subtle this process is, the more sure is the conclusion. Inferential knowl- 
edge is always dependent upon the superior certainty of immediate knowledge." 
George M. Duncan, in Memorial of Noah Porter, 246 — " All deduction rests either on 
the previous process of induction, or on the intuitions of time and space which involve 
the Infinite and Absolute." 

[d) Neither do men arrive at the knowledge of God's existence by, infer- 
ence; for inference is condensed syllogism, and, as a form of reasoning, is 
equally open to the objection just mentioned. We have seen, moreover, 
that aU logical processes are based upon the assumption of God's existence. 
Evidently that which is presupposed in all reasoning cannot itself be proved 
by reasoning. 

By inference, we of course mean mediate inference, for in immediate inference {e.g., 
" AU good rulers are just ; therefore no unjust rulers are good " ) there is no reasoning, 
and no progress in thought. Mediate inference is reasoning— is condensed syllogism ; 
and what is so condensed may be expanded into regular logical form. Deductive infer- 
ence : "A negro is a f eUow-creature ; therefore he who strikes a negro strikes a fellow- 
creature." Inductive inference : " The first finger is before the second ; therefore it is 
before the third." On inference, see Martineau, Essays, 1:105-108; Porter, Human 
Intellect, 444^48 ; Jevons, Principles of Science, 1 : 14, 136-189, 168, 262. 

Elint, in his Theism, 77, and Herbert, in his Mod. Realism Examined, would reach the 
knowledge of God's existence by inference. The latter says God is not demonstrable, 
but his existence is inferred, like the existence of our fellow men. But we reply that In 
this last case we infer only the finite from the finite, while the difBoulty in the case of 
God is in inferring the infinite from the finite. This very process of reasoning, more- 
over, presupposes the existence of God as the absolute Reason, in the way already 
indicated. 

Substantially the same error is committed by H. B. Smith, Introd. to Chr. Theol., 84-133, 
and by Diman, Theistic Argument, 316, 364, both of whom grant an Intuitive element, 
but use it only to eke out the insufficiency of reasoning. They consider that the intui- 
tion gives us only an abstract idea, which contains in itself no voucher for the existence 
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of an actual being corresponding to the idea, and that we reach real being only by 
inference from the facts of our own spiritual natures and of the outward world. But 
we reply, in the words of MoCosh, that "the intuitions are primarily directed to indi- 
vidual objects." We know, not the infinite in the abstract, but infinite space and time, 
and the infinite God. See McCosh, Intuitions, 26, 199, who, however, holds the view here 
combated. 

Schurman, Belief in God, 43— " I am unable to assign to our belief in God a higher 
certainty than that possessed by the worldng hypotheses of science . . . 57 — The 
nearest approach made by science to our hypothesis of the existence of God lies in the 
assertion of the universality of law . . . based on the conviction of the unity and 
systematic connection of all reality . . . 64— This unity can be found only in self- 
conscious spirit." The fault of this reasoning is that it gives us nothing necessary or 
absolute. Instances of working hypotheses are the nebular hypothesis in astronomy, 
the law of gravitation, the atomic theory in chemistry, the principle of evolution. No 
one of these is logically independent or prior. Each of them is provisional, and each 
may be superseded by new discovery. Not so with the Idea of God. This idea is pre- 
supposed by all the others, as the condition of every mental process and the guarantee 
of its validity. 

rV. Contents of this Intuition. 

1. In this fundamental knowledge that God is, it is necessarily impUed 
that to some extent men know intuitively what God is, namely, ( a ) a 
Reason in which their mental processes are grounded ; ( 6 ) a Power above 
them upon which they are dependent ; ( e ) a Perfection which imposes law 
upon their moral natures ; ( d ) a Personality which they may recognize in 
prayer and worship. 

In maintaining that we have a rational intuition of God, we by no means 
imply that a presentative intuition of God is impossible. Such a presenta- 
tive intuition was perhaps characteristic of unf aUen man ; it does belong 
at times to the Christian ; it wiU be the blessing of heaven ( Mat. 5:8 — 
"the pure in heart. . . shall see God"; Eev. 22 :4 — "they shall see his 
face " ). Men's experiences of face-to-face apprehension of God, in danger 
and guilt, give some reason to believe that a presentative knowledge of 
God is the normal condition of humanity. But, as this presentative intui- 
tion of God is not in our present state universal, we here claim only that aU 
men have a rational intuition of God. 

It is to be remembered, however, that the loss of love to God has greatly 
obscured even this rational intuition, so that the revelation of nature and 
the Scriptures is needed to awaken, confirm and enlarge it, and the special 
work of the Spirit of Christ to make it the knowledge of friendship and 
communion. Thus from knowing about God, we come to know God ( John 
17 : 3— "This is life eternal, that they should know thee " ; 2 Tim. 1 : 12 
— "I know him whom I have believed " ). 

Plato said, for substance, that there can be no on oUtv without something of the 
i. oI6ei/. Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, 308 — " By rational intuition man knows 
that absolute Being exists ; his knowledge of what it is, is progressive with his progres- 
sive knowledge of man and of nature." Hutton, Essays : " A haunting presence besets 
man behind and before. He cannot evade it. It gives new meanings to his thoughts, 
new terror to his sins. It becomes intolerable. He is moved to set up some idol, carved 
out of his own nature, that wiU take its place — a non-moral God who will not disturb 
his dream of rest. It is a righteous Life and Will, and not the mere idea of righteousness 
that stirs men so." Porter, Hum. Int., 661 — " The Absolute is a thinking Agent." The 
intuition does not grow in certainty ; what grows is the mind's quickness in applying 
it and power of expressing it. The intuition is not complex ; what is complex is the 
Being intuitively cognized. See Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 232 ; Lowndes, Phllos. 
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of Primary Beliefs, 108-113 ; Luthardt, Fund. Truths, 157— Latent faculty of speech is 
called forth by speech of others ; the ohoked-up well flows again when debris is cleared 
away. Bowen, in Bib. Sac, 83 : 740-754 ; Bowne, Theism, 79. 

Knowledge of a person is turned into personal knowledge by actual communication or 
revelation. First, comes the intuitive knowledge of God possessed by all men— the 
assumption that there exists a Reason, Power, Perfection, Personality, that makes cor- 
rect thinking and acting possible. Secondly, comes the knowledge of God's being and 
attributes which nature and Scripture furnish. Thirdly, comes the personal and pre- 
seutative knowledge derived from actual reconciliation and intercourse with God, 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit. Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, COS— 
" Christian experience verifies the claims of doctrine by experiment, — so transforming 
probable knowledgeintorealknowledge." Biedermann, quoted by Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 
18 — " God reveals himself to the human spirit, 1. as its infinite Ground, in the reason ; 2. as 
its infinite Norm, in the conscience ; 3. as its Infinite Strength, in elevation to relig- 
ious truth, blessedness, and freedom." 

ShaU I object to this Christian experience, because only comparatively few have it, 
and I am not among the number ? Because I have not seen the moons of Jupiter, shall 
I doubt the testimony of the astronomer to their existence ? Christian experience, like 
the sight of the moons of Jupiter, is attainable by all. Clarke, Christian Theology, 113 
— " One who will have full proof of the good God's reality must put it to the experi- 
mental test. He must take the good God for real, and receive the confirmation that will 
follow. When faith reaches out after God, it finds him. . . . They who have found 
him will be the sanest and truest of their kind, and their convictions will be among the 
safest convictions of man. . . . Those who live in fellowship with the good God will 
grow in goodness, and will give practical evidence of his existence a^de from their oral 
testimony." 

2. The Scriptures, therefore, do not attempt to prove the existence of " 
God, but, on the other hand, both assume and declare that the knowledge 
that God is, is universal ( Eom. 1 : 19-21, 28, 32 ; 2 : 15 ), God has inlaid 
the evidence of this fundamental truth in the very nature of man, so that 
nowhere is he without a witness. The preacher may confidently follow the 
example of Scripture by assuming it. But he must also exphoitly declare 
it, as the Scripture does. "For the invisible things of Mm since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen" (md^opaTai — spiritually viewed); the 
organ given for this purpose is the vovc (vooii/uva) ; but then — and this 
forms the transition to our next division of the subject — they aie "per- 
ceived through the things that are made " ( roif wo4/matv, Eom. 1 : 20 ). 

On Rom. 1 : 19-21, see Weiss, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 251, note ; also commentaries of Meyer, 
Alf ord, Tholuck, and Wordsworth ; to yvuiaThv to5 i>co5 = not " that whioli may be known " (Eev. 
Vers.) but " that which is known " of God ; j-oovVckh xai^oparai = are clearly seen In that they 
are perceived by the reason — voovij-eva expresses the manner of the /catjoparai ( Meyer ) ; 
compare John 1:9; Acts 17 : 27; Rom, 1 : 28; 2 1 15. On 1 Cor. 15 : 34, see Calderwood, Philos. of 
Inf., 466 — ayvbiiriav ©eoiJ Tives exouo-t = do not possess the specially exalted knowledge of 
God which belongs to beUevers In Christ (c/. IJo. 4 : 7— "eTory one that loteth is begotten of God, 
and knoweth God " ). On Uph, 2 : 12, see Pope, Theology, 1 : 240— a*eoi ev t^! K6a-iJ.(f is opposed to 
being in Christ, and signifies rather forsaken of God, than denying him or entirely 
ignorant of him. On Scripture passages, see Schmld, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 486 ; Hof- 
mann, Sohrtttbeweis, 1 : 62. 

E. G. Robinson : " The flrststatement of the Bible is, not thatthereisa God, but that 
' In the begjniung God created the heavens and the earth ' ( Gen. 1:1). The belief in God never was and 
never can be the result of logical argument, else the Bible would give us proofs." 
Many texts relied upon as proofs of God's existence are simply expUoations of the idea 
tt God, as for example : Ps. 94 : 9, 10 — " He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? He that formed the 
.(fe, shall he not see 7 He that ohastiseth the nations, shall not he correct, even he that teacheth man knowledge?" 
Plato says that God holds the soul by its roots, — he therefore does not need to demon- 
strate to the soul the fact of his existence. Martineau, Seat of Authority, 308, says 
well that Scripture and preaching only interpret what Is already in the heart which it 
addresses : " Flinging a warm breath on the inward oracles hid in invisible ink, it renders 
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them articulate and dazzling as the handwriting on the wall. The divine Seer does 
not convey to you Ms revelation, but qualifies you to receive your own. This mutual 
relation is possihle only through the common presence of God in the oonacience of man- 
Wnd." Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 193-320— " The earth and sliy make the same 
sensible impressions on the organs of a brute that they do upon those of a man ; but 
the brute never discerns the ' invisible things ' of God, his ' eternal power and godiood ' " ( Rom. 1 ; 20). 

Our subconscious activity, so far as it is normal, is under the guidance of the imma- 
nent Reason. Sensation, before it results in thought, has in it logical elements which 
are furnished by mind— not ours, but that of the Infinite One. Christ, the Hevealer 
of God. reveals God in every man's mental life, and the Holy Spirit may be the princi- 
ple of self-consciousness in man as in God. Harris, God the Creator, tells us that "man 
finds the Beason that is eternal and universal revealing itself in the exercise of his own 
reason." Savage, Life after Death, 268— -'How do you Imowthat your subliminal 
consciousness does not tap Omniscience, and get at the facts of the universe?" 
Savage negatives this suggestion, however, and wrongly favors the spirit-theory. For 
his own experience, see pages 295-329 of his book. 

0. M. Barrows, in Proceedings of Soc. for Psychical Eesearoh, vol. 12, part 30, pages 34- 
38 — " There is a subliminal agent. What if this is simply one intelligent Actor, filling 
the universe with his presence, as the ether fills space ; the common Inspirer of all man- 
isind, a skilled Musician, presiding over many pipes and keys, and playing through each 
what music he will ? The subliminal self is a universal fountain of energy, and each man 
is an outlet of the stream. Each man's personal self is contained in it, and thus each 
man is made one with every other man. In that deep Force, the last fact beliind which 
analysis cannot go, all psychical and bodily effects find their common origin." This 
statement needs to be qualified by the assertion of man's ethical nature and distinct 
personality; see section of this work on Ethical Monism, in chapter III. But there is 
truth here like that which Coleridge sought to express in his jEolian Harp : "And what 
if all of animated Nature Be but organic harps diversely framed. That tremble into 
thought, as o'er them sweeps, Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, At once the soul 
of each, and God of all ? " See E. W. H. Myers, Human Personality. 

Dorner, System of Theology, 1 : 75 — " The consciousness of God is the true fastness 
of our self-consciousness. . . . Since it is only in the God-conscious man that the 
innermost personality comes to light, in like manner, by means of the interweaving of 
that consciousness of God and of the world, the world is viewed in God ( ' sub specie 
etemitatis ' ), and the certainty of the world first obtains its absolute security for the 
spirit." Koyce, Spirit of Mod. Philosophy, synoi>sis in N. Y. Nation : " The one indubit- 
able fact is the existence of an infinite self, a Logos or World-mind ( 345 ). That it exists 
is clear, I. Because idealism shows that real things are nothing more nor less than Ideas, 
or 'possibilities of experience'; but a mere 'possibility', as such, is nothing, and a 
world of ' possible ' experiences, In so far as It Is real, must be a world of actual exper- 
ience to some self (367 ). If then there be a real world. It has all the while existed as 
ideal and mental, even before It became known to the particular mind with which we 
conceive It as coming into connection (368). II. But there is such a real world ; for, 
when I fhirik, of an object, when I mean it, I do not merely have In mind an Idea 
resembling it, for I aim at the object, I pick It out, I already in some measure possess 
it. The object is then already present in essence to my hidden self (370). As truth 
consists in knowledge of the conformity of a cognition to Its object, that alone can know 
a truth which includes within ItseU both idea and object. This inclusive Knower is the 
Infinite Self ( 374 ). With this I am In essence identical ( 371 ) ; It is my larger self ( 372 ) ; 
and this larger self alone is (379). It includes all reality, and we know other finite 
minds, because we are one with them In Its unity " ( 409 ). 

The experience of George John Romanes is instructive. For years he could recog- 
nize no personal Intelligence controUIng the universe. He made four mistakes : 1. 
Be forgot that only love can see, that God is not disclosed to the mere intellect, but only 
to the whole man, to the integral mind, to what the Scripture calls " the ejes of your heart' ' 
( Eph. 1 : 18 ). Experience of life taught him at last the weakness of mere reasoning, and 
led him to depend more upon the affections and intuitions. Then, as one might say, he 
gave the X-rays of Christianity a chance to photograph God upon his soul. 2. Be began 
at the wrong end, with matter rather than with mind, with cause and effect rather than 
with right and wrong, and so got Involved in the mechanical order and tried to inter- 
pret the moral realm by it. The result was that instead of recognizing freedom, respon- 
sibility, sin, guUt, he threw them out as pretenders. But study of conscience and will 
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set him right. He learned to talie what he found instead of trying to turn it into some- 
thing else, and so came to interpret nature by spirit, instead of interpreting spirit by 
nature. 3. He took the Cosmos by Site, instead of regarding it as a whole. His early think- 
ing insisted on finding design in each particular part, or nowhere. But his more mature 
thought recognized wisdom and reason in the ordered whole. As he realized that this 
is a universe, he could not get rid of the idea of an organizing Mind. He came to see 
that the Universe, as a thought, implies a Thinlier. i. He fcmcied that nature excludes 
Ood, instead of being only the method of God's working. When he learned how a thing 
was done, he at first concluded that God had not done it. His later thought recognized 
that God and nature are not mutually exclusive. So he came to find no diflSculty even 
in miracles and inspiration ; for the God who is in man and of whose mind and will 
nature is only the expression, can reveal himself, if need be, in special ways. So George 
John Bomanes came back to prayer, to Christ, to the church. 

On the general subject of intuition as connected with our idea of God, see Ladd, in 
Bib. Sac., 1877: 1-36, 611-616; 1878: 619; Fisher, on Final Cause an Intuition, in Journ. 
Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883 : 113-134 ; Fatten, on Genesis of Idea of God, in Jour. Christ. 
Philos., Apl. 1883 : 283-307 ; McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, 124^140 ; Mansel, in 
Encyc. Brit., 8th ed., vol. 14 : 604 and 615 ; Robert Hall, sermon on Atheism ; Hutton, 
on Atheism, in Essays, 1 : 3-37 ; Shairp, in Princeton Bev., March, 1881 : 264. 



CHAPTER II. 

CORROBOKATIVE EVIDENCES OF GOD'S EXISTEKCE. 

Although the knowledge of God's existence is intuitive, it may be expU- 
cated and confirmed by arguments drawn from the actual universe and 
from the abstract ideas of the human mind. 

' Eemark 1. These arguments are probable, not demonstrative. For this 
reason they supplement each other, and constitute a series of evidences 
which is cumulative in its nature. Though, taken singly, none of them can 
be considered absolutely ^decisive, they together furnish a corroboration 
of our primitive conviction of God's existence, which is of great practical 
value, and is in itself sufficient to bind the moral action of men. 

Butler, Analogy, Introd., Bohn's ed., 73 — Probable evidence admits of degrees, from 
the hig liest moral certainty to the lowest presumption. Yet probability is the guide of 
life. In matters of morals and religion, we are not to expect mathematical or demon- 
strative, but only probable, evidence, and the slightest preponderance of such evidence 
may be sufiacient to bind our moral action. The truth of our religion, like the truth of 
common matters, is to be judged by the whole evidence taken together ; for probable 
proofs, by being added, not only increase the evidence, but multiply it. Dove, 
Logic of Christ. Faith, 24— Value of the arguments taken together is much greater 
than that of any single one. Dlustrated from water, air and food, together but not 
separately, supporting life ; value of £1000 note, not in paper, stamp, writing, signature, 
taken separately. A whole bundle of rods cannot be broken, though each rod in the 
bundle may be broken separately. The strength of the bundle is the strength of the 
whole. Lord Bacon, Essay on Atheism : " A little philosophy inclineth man's mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's minds about to religion. For while 
the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes rest in them 
and go no further, but, when it beholdeth the chain of tbem confederate and linked 
together, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity." Murphy, Scientific Bases of 
Faith, 221-223—" The proof of a God and of a spiritual world which is to satisfy us 
must consist in a number of different but converging lines of proof." 

In a case where only circumstantial evidence is attainable, many lines of proof some- 
times converge, and though no one of the lines reaches the mark, the conclusion to 
which they all point becomes the only rational one. To doubt that there is a London, 
or that there was a Napoleon, would indicate insanity ; yet London and Napoleon are 
proved by only probable evidence. There is no constraining efttcacy in the arguments 
for God's existence ; but the same can be said of all reasoning that is not demonstra- 
tive. Another interpretation of the facts is possible, but no other conclusion is so 
satisfactorv, as that God is; see Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 129. Prof. 
Rogers : "If in practical affairs we were to hesitate to act until we had absolute and 
demonstrative certainty, we should never begin to move at all." For this reason an 
old Indian olHoial advised a young Indian judge "always to give his verdict, but 
always to avoid giving the grounds of it." 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 11-14— "Instead of doubting everything that can be 

doubted, let us rather doubt nothing until we are compelled to doubt In society 

we get on better by assuming that men are truthful, and by doubting only for special 
reasons, than we should if we assumed that all men are liars, and believed them only 
when compelled. So in aU our investigations we make more progress if we assume 
the truthfulness of the universe and of our own nature than we should if we doubted 

both The first method seems the more rigorous, but it can be applied only to 

71 
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mathematics, which is a purely subjective science. When we come to deal with 

reality, the method brings thought to a standstill The law the logician lays down 

is this : Nothing may be believed which is not proved. The law the mind actually 
follows is this : Whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction of its subjective 
interests and tendencies may be assumed as real, in default of positive disproof." 

Remark 2. A consideration of these arguments may also serve to expK- 
cate the contents of an intuition -which has remaided obscure and only half 
conscious for lack of reflection. The arguments, indeed, are the efforts of 
the mind that already has a conviction of God's existence to give to itself a 
formal account of its beUef. An exact estimate of their logical value and 
of their relation to the intuition which they seek to express in syllogistic 
form, is essential to any proper refutation of the prevalent atheistic and 
pantheistic reasoning. 

Diman, Theistic Argument, 363 — " Nor have I claimed that the existence, even, of 
this Being can be demonstrated as we demonstrate the abstract truths of science. I 
have only claimed that the universe, as a great fact, demands a rational explanation, 
and that the most rational explanation that can possibly be given is that furnished in 
the conception of such a Being. In this conclusion reason rests, and refuses to rest In 
any other." EUokert : " Wer Gott nioht f Uhlt in sioh und alien Lebenskreisen, Dem 
werdet ihr nioht ihn beweisen mit Beweiseu." Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 307 — 
" Theology depends on noetic and empirical science to give the occasion on which the 
idea of the Absolute Being arises, and to give content to the idea." Andrew Fuller, 
Part of Syst. of Dlvin., 4 : 283, questions " whether argumentation in favor of the exist- 
ence of God has not made more sceptics than believers." So far as this true, It is due 
to an overstatement of the arguments and an exaggerated notion of what is to be 
expected from them. See Nitzsch, Christian Doctrine, translation, 140 ; Ebrard, Dog- 
matik, 1 : 119, 120 ; Fisher, Essays on Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 573, 573 ; Van 
Oosterzee, 238, 241. 

" Evidences of Christianity 1 " said Coleridge, " I am weary of the word." The more 
Christianity was prmed, the less It was believed. The revival of religion under White- 
field and Wesley did what all the apologists of the eighteenth century could not do,— 
it quickened men's intuitions into life, and made them practically recognize God. 
Martineau, Types, 2:231— Men can " bow the knee to the passing Zettaefet, while turn- 
ing the back to the consensus of all the ages " ; Seat of Authority, 312— " Our reason- 
ings lead to explicit Theism because they start from implicit Theism." Ulingworth, 
Div. and Hum. Personality, 81— "The proofs are .... attempts to account for and 
explain and justify something that already exists ; to decompose a highly complex 
though immediate judgment into Its constituent elements, none of which when 
Isolated can have the completeness or the cogency of the original conviction taken as a 
whole." 

Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 31, 32 — " Demonstration is only a makeshift for helping 
ignorance to insight. . . . When we come to an argument in which the whole nature is 
addressed, the argument must seem weak or strong, according as the nature is feebly, 
or fully, developed. The moral argument for theism cannot seem strong to one with- 
out a conscience. The argument from cognitive Interests will be empty when there is 
no cognitive interest. Little souls ilnd very little that calls for explanation or that 
excites surprise, and they are satisfied with a correspondingly small view of life and 
existence. In such a case we cannot hope for universal agreement. We can only 
proclaim the faith that is in us. In hope that this proclamation may not be without 

some response in other minds and hearts We have only probable evidence for the 

uniformity of nature or for the afEection of friends. We cannot logically prove either. 
The deepest convictions are not the certainties of losjic, but the certainties of lite." 

Remark 3. The arguments for the divine existence may be reduced to 
four, namely : I. The Cosmological ; IE. The Teleological ; in. The 
Anthropological ; and IV. The Ontological. We shall examine these in 
order, seeking first to determine the precise conclusions to ■which they 
respectively lead, and then to ascertain in what manner the four may be 
combined. 
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I. The CosMOiioaiOAii Argument, oe Abgtjmbnt fbom Ohangb in 
Natukb. 

This is not properly an argument from effect to cause ; for the proposi- 
tion that every effect must have a cause is simply identical, and means only 
that every caused event must have a cause. It is rather an argument from 
begun existence to a sufficient cause of that beginning, and may be accu- 
rately stated as follows : 

Everything begun, whether substance or phenomenon, owes its existence 
to some producing cause. The universe, at least so far as its present form 
is concerned, is a thing begun, and owes its existence to a cause which is 
equal to its production. This cause must be indefinitely great. 

It is to be noticed that this argument moves wholly in the realm of nature. The 
argument from man's constitution and beginning upon the planet is treated under 
another head ( see Anthropological Argument ). That the present form of the universe 
is not eternal in the past, but has begun to be, not only personal observation but the 
testimony of geology assures UB. For statements of the argument, see Eant, Critiquo 
of Pure Season (Bohn's transl.), 370; Gillespie, Necessary Existence of God, 8 : 34-44; 
Bib. Sac, 1849 : 613 ; 1850 : 013 ; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 570 ; Herbert Spencer, First Prin- 
ciples, 93. It has often been claimed, as by Locke, Clarke, and Kobert Hall, that this 
argument is sufflcient to conduct the mind to an Eternal and Infinite First Cause. We 
proceed therefore to mention 

1. The defects of the Cosmological Argument. 

A. It is impossible to show that the universe, so far as its substance is 
concerned, has had a beginning. The law of causality declares, not that 
everything has a cause — for then God himself must have a cause — but 
rather that everything begun has a cause, or in other words, that every 
event or change has a cause. 

Hume, Philos. Works, 3 : 411 sg., urges with reason that we never saw a world made. 
Many philosophers in Christian lands, as Martineau, Essays, 1:206, and the prevailing 
opinions of ante-Christian times, have held matter to be eternal. Bowne, Metaphysics, 
107— "For being itself, the reflective reason never asks a cause, unless the being show 
signs of dependence. It is change that first gives rise to the demand for cause." Mar- 
ttneau. Types, 1 : 391 — " It is not existence, as such, that demands a cause, but the coming 
into existence of what did not exist before. The intellectual law of causality is a law 
for phenomena, and not for entity." See also McCosh, Intuitions, 225-241 ; Calderwood, 
Philos. of Infinite, 61. Per contra, see Murphy, Solent. Bases of Faith, 49, 19.5, and Habit 
and Intelligence, 1 : 55-67 ; Knight, Loot, on Metaphysics, leot. ii, p. 19. 

B. Granting that the universe, so far as its phenomena are concerned, 
has had a cause, it is impossible to show that any other cause is required 
than a cause within itself, such as the pantheist supposes. 

Flint. Theism, 65 — " The cosmological argument alone proves only force, and no mere 
force is God. Intelligence must go with power to make a Being that can be called 
God." Diman, Theistic Argument : " The cosmological argument alone cannot decide 
whether the force that causes change is permanent seU-existent mind, or permanent 
self-existent matter." Only intelligence gives the basis for an answer. Only mind in 
the universe enables us to infer mind in the maker. But the argument from intelligence 
is not the Cosmological, but the Teleological, and to this last belong aU proofs of Deity 
from order and combination in nature. 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 201-396— Science has to do with those changes which one 
portion of the visible universe causes in another portion. Philosophy and theology 
deal with the Infinite Cause which brings into existence and sustains the entire series 
of finite causes. Do we ask the cause of the stars ? Science says : Fire-mist, or an 
infinite regress of causes. Theology says : Granted ; but this infinite regress demands 
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for Its explanation the belief in God. We must believe both in God, and in an endless 
series of finite causes. God is the cause of all causes, the soul of all souls : " Centre and 
soul of every sphere, Yet to each loving heart how near 1 " We do not need, as mere 
matter of science, to think of any beginning. 

0. Granting that the universe must have had a cause outside of itself, it 
is impossible to show that this cause has not itself been caused, i. e., consists 
of an infinite series of dependent causes. The principle of causality does 
not require that everything begun should be traced back to an uncaused 
cause ; it demands that we should assign a cause, but not that we should 
assign a first cause. 

So with the whole series of causes. The materialist is bound to find a cause for this 
series, only when the series is shown to have had a begliming. But the very hypothesis 
of an infinite series of causes excludes the idea of such a beginning. An infinite chain 
has no topmost link (versus Eobert Hall ); an uncaused and eternal succession does not 
need a cause (verms Clarke and Locke). See Whately, Logic, 270; New Bnglander, 
Jan. 1874: 75; Alexander, Moral Science, 221 ; Pfleiderer, Die BeUgion, l:16ft-164; Calder- 
wood. Moral Philos., 225; Herbert Spencer, First Principles, 37 — criticized by Bowne, 
Eeview of H. Spencer, 36. Julius Miiller, Doct. Sin, 2 : 128, says that the causal principle 
is not satisfied till by regress we come to a cause which is not itself an effect — to one 
who is causa sui; Aids to Study of German Theology, 15-17— Even if the universe be 
eternal, its contingent and relative nature requires us to postulate an eternal Creator ; 
Diman, Theistic Argument, 86 — " While the law of causation does not lead logically up 
to the conclusion of a first cause, it compels us to affirm it." We reply that it is not 
the law of causation which compels us to affirm it, for this certainly "does not lead 
logically up to the conclusion." If we infer an uncaused cause, we do It, not by logical 
process, but by virtue of the intuitive belief within us. So substantially Secretan, and 
Whewell, in Indications of a Creator, and in Hist, of Scientific Ideas, 2 : 321, 322 — " The 
mind takes refuge, in the assumption of a First Cause, from an employment inconsist- 
ent with its own nature " ; "we necessarily infer a First Cause, although the palaetio- 
logical sciences only point toward it, but do not lead us to it." 

D. Granting that the cause of the universe has not itself been caused, 
it is impossible to show that this cause is not finite, like the universe 
itself. The causal principle requires a cause no greater than just sufficient 
to account for the effect. 

We cannot therefore infer an infinite cause, unless the universe is infinite — which 
cannot be proved, but can only be assumed— and this is assuming an infinite in order 
to prove an infinite. All we know of the universe is finite. An infinite universe implies 
infinite number. But no number can be infinite, for to any number, however great, a 
unit can be added, which shows that it was not infinite before. Here again we see 
that the most approved forms of the Cosmological Argument are obliged to avail 
themselves of the intuition of the infinite, to supplement the logical process. Verms 
Martineau, Study, 1 : 416 — " Though we cannot directly Infer the infinitude of God from 
a limited creation, indirectly we may exclude every other position by resort to its 
unlimited scene of existence (apace)." But this would equally warrant our belief in the 
infinitude of our fellow men. Or, it is the argument of Clarke and GlUespie ( see Onto- 
logioal Argument below). SchiUer, Die GrSsse der Welt, seems to hold to a boundless 
universe. He represents a tired spirit as seeking the last limit of creation. A second 
pilgrim meets him from the spaces beyond with the words : " Steh ! du segelst umsonst, 
— vor dir Uneudllchkeit " — " Hold ! thou journeyest in vain,— before thee is only Infin- 
ity." On the law of parsimony, see Sir Wm. Hamilton, Discussions, 628. 

2. The value of the Cosmological Argument, then, is simply this, — it 
proves the existence of some cause of the universe indefinitely great. 
When we go beyond this and ask whether this cause is a cause of being, 
or merely a cause of change, to the universe ; whether it is a cause apart 
from the universe, or one with it ; whether it is an eternal cause, or a cause 
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dependent upon some other cause ; whether it is intelligent or unintelli- 
gent, infinite or finite, one or many, — this argument cannot assure us. 

On the whole argument, see Elint, Theism, 93-130; Mozley, Essays, Hist, and Theol., 
8 : a.4r-lU ; Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 148-154 j Studien und Kritikeu, 1876 : 9-31. 

II. The TeiiBOlogioal Argument, or Abgument peom Order and 

USEFTID OOLLOCATION IN NaTUKB. 

This is not properly an argument from design to a designer ; for that 
design implies a designer is simply an identical proposition. It may be 
more correctly stated as f oUows : Order and useful collocation pervading a 
system respectively imply intelligence and purpose as the cause of that order 
and collocation. Since order and useful collocation pervade the universe, 
there must exist an intelligence adequate to the production of this order, 
and a ■will adequate to direct this collocation to useful ends. 

EtymologlcaUy, " teleologioal argument " = argument to ends or final causes, that is, 
"causes which, beginning as a thought, work themselves out into a fact as an end or 
result" ( Porter. Hum. Intellect, 593-618 ); — health, for example. Is the final cause of 
exercise, while exercise is the efficient cause of health. This definition of the argument 
would be broad enough to cover the proof of a designing intelUgenoe drawn from the 
constitution of man. This last, however, is treated as a part of the Anthropological 
Argument, which follows this, and the Teleologioal Argument covers only the proof 
of a designing intelligence drawn from nature. Hence Kant, Critique of Pure Reason 
( Bohn's trans.), 381, calls it the physioo-theological argument. On methods of stating 
the argument, see Bib. Sac, Oct. 1867 : 635. See also Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 155-185 ; 
Mozley, Essays Hist, and Theol., 3 : 365-413. 

Hicks, in his Critique of Design-Arguments, 347-389, makes two arguments instead of 
one : ( 1 ) the argument from order to intelligence, to which he gives the name Eutaxio- 
logical ; ( 2 ) the argument from adaptation to purpose, to which he would restrict the 
name Teleologioal. He holds that teleology proper cannot prove intelligence, because in 
speaking of " ends " at all, it must assume the very inteUigenoe which it seeks to prove ; 
that it actually does prove simply the intentional exercise of an intelligence whose exist- 
ence has been previously established. " Circumstances, forces or agencies converging 
to a definite rational result imply volition — imply that this result is intended — is an end. 
This is the major premise of this new teleology." He objects to the term " final cause." 
The end is not a cause at all — it is a motive. The characteristic element of cause is 
power to produce an effect. Ends have no such power. The wUl may choose them or 
set them aside. As already assuming intelligence, ends cannot prove intelligence. 

With this in the main we agree, and count it a valuable help to the statement and 
understanding of the argument. In the very observation of order, however, as well as 
in arguing from it, we are obliged to assume the same all-arranging intelligence. We 
see no objection therefore to making Eutaxlology the first part of the Teleologioal 
Argument, as we do above. See review of Hicks, in Meth. Quar. Key., July, 1883 : 569- 
576. We proceed however to certain 

1. Further explanations. 

A. The major premise expresses a primitive conviction. It is not 
invalidated by the objections : ( a ) that order and useful collocation may 
exist without being purposed — for we are compelled by our very mental 
constitution to deny this in all oases where the order and collocation 
pervade a system : ( & ) that order and useful collocation may result from the 
mere operation of physical forces and laws — for these very forces and laws 
imply, instead of excluding, an originating and superintending intelligence 
and wQl. 

Janet, in his work on Final Causes, 8, denies that finality is a primitive conviction, like 
causality, and calls it the resiilt of an induction. He therefore proceeds from(l) 
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marks of order and useful collocation to ( 2 ) finality in' nature, and then to ( 3 ) an intel- 
ligent cause of this finality or " pre-conformity to future event." So Diman, Theistic 
Argument, 105, claims simply that, as change requires cause, so orderly change requires 
intelligent cause. We have shown, however, that Induction and argument of every 
kind presupposes Intuitive belief in final cause. Nature does not give us final cause ; 
but no more does she give us efficient cause. Mind gives us both, and gives them as 
clearly upon one experience as after a thousand, ladd : " Things have mind in them : 
else they could not be minded by us." The Duke of Argyll told Darwin that it seemed 
to him wholly impossible to ascribe the adj ustments of nature to any other agency than 
that of mind. "Well," said Darwin,'"that impression has often come upon me with 
overpowering force. But then, at other times, it all seems — ;" and then he passed 
his hands over his eyes, as if to indicate the passing of a vision out of sight. Darwinism 
is not a refutation of ends in nature, but only of a particular theory with regard to the 
way in which ends are realized in the organic world. Darwin would begin with an 
infinitesimal germ, and make all the subsequent development unteleologlcal ; see 
Schurman, Belief in God, 193. 

( a ) Illustration of unpurposed order in the single throwing of " double sixes," — 
constant throwing of double sixes indicates design. So arrangement of detritus at 
mouth of river, and warming pans sent to the West Indies, — useful but not purposed. 
Momerie, Christianity and Evolution, 73 — " It is only within narrow Umita that seem- 
ingly purposeful arrangements are produced by chance. And therefore, as the signs 
of purpose increase, the presumption in favor of their accidental origin diminishes." 
Elder, Ideas from Nature, 81, 82 — " The uniformity of a boy's marbles shows them to 
be products of design. A single one might be accidental, but a dozen cannot be. So 
atomic uniformity indicates manufacture." Illustrations of purposed order, in Beat- 
tie's garden, TiUotson's bUnd men, Kepler's salad. Dr. Carpenter : " The atheist is like 
a man examining the machinery of a great mill, who, finding that the whole is moved 
by a shaft proceeding from a brick wall, infers that the shaft is a sufficient explana- 
tion of what he sees, and that there is no moving power behind It." Lord Kelvin : " The 
atheistic idea is nonsensical." J. G. Paton, life, 2: 191— The sinking of a well on the 
island of Anlwa convinces the cannibal chief Namakei that Jehovah God exists, the 
invisible One. See Chauncey Wright, In N. T. Nation, Jan. 15, 1874 ; Murphy, Scien- 
tific Bases of Faith, 208. 

(6) Bowne, Review of Herbert Spencer, 231-217 — " Law is metftod, not cause. A 
man cannot offer the very fact to be explained, as Its suffleient explanation." Marti- 
neau. Essays, 1 :144—"Patterneddamask,madenotby the weaver, but by the loom?" 
Dr. Stevenson : " House requires no architect, because it is built by stone-masons and 
carpenters?" Joseph Cook: "Natural law without God behind it is no more than a 
glove without a hand in It, and aU that is done by the gloved hand of God in nature is 
done by the hand and not by the glove. Evolution is a process, not a power ; a method 
of operation, not an operator. A book is not written by the laws of spelling and gram- 
mar, but according to those laws. So the book of the universe is not written by the 
laws of heat, electricity, gravitation, evolution, but according to those laws." G. F. 
Wright, Ant. and Orig. of Hum. Bace, lecture IX— "It Is impossible for evolution to 
furnish evidence which shall drive design out of nature. It can only drive it back to 
an earlier point of entrance, thereby increasing our admiration for the power of the 
Creator to accomplish ulterior designs by unlikely means." 

Evolution is only the method of God. It has to do with the how, not with the why, 
of phenomena, and therefore is not inconsistent with design, but rather is a new and 
higher illustration of design. Henry Ward Beecher : " Design by wholesale is greater 
than design by retail." Frances Power Cobbe : " It is a singular fact that, whenever 
we find out how a thing is done, our first conclusion seems to be that Ood did not 
do it." Why should we say: "The more law, the less God?" The theist refers the 
phenomena to a cause that knows itself and what It is doing ; the atheist refers them 
to a power which knows nothing of Itself and what it is doing ( Bowne ). George John 
Romanes said that, if God be immanent, then all natural causation must appear to be 
mechanical, and it is no argument against the divine origin of a thing to prove it due 
to natural causation : " Causes in nature do not obviate the necessity of a cause in 
nature." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 47— Evolution shows that the direction of 
aftairs is under control of something like our own inteUigenoe : " Evolution spells 
Purpose." Clarke, Christ. Theology, 105 — "The modern doctrine of evolution has 
been awake to the existence of innumerable ends yylthin the universe, but not to the 
one great end for the universe itself." Huxley, Critiques and Addresses, 274, 275, 307 — 
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"The teleologioal and meohanioal views of the universe are not mutually exclusive." 
Sir William Hamilton, Metaphysics : " InteUigenoe stands first in the order of existence. 
Efficient causes are preceded by final causes." See also Thornton, Old Fashioned 
Ethics, 199-265 ; Archbp. Temple, Bampton Leot., 188i : 99-123 ; Owen, Anat. of Verte- 
brates, 3 : 796 ; Peiroe, Ideality in the Physical Sciences, 1-35 ; Newman Smyth, Through 
Science to Eaith, 96 ; Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Kev., 135. 

B. The minor premise expresses a workiiig-principle of all science, 
namely, that aU things have their uses, that order pervades the universe, and 
that the methods of nature are rational methods. Evidences of this appear 
in the correlation of the chemical elements to each other ; in the fitness of 
the inanimate world to be the basis and support of life ; in the typical forms 
and unity of plan apparent in the organic creation ; in the existence and 
cooperation of natural laws ; in cosmical order and compensations. 

This minor premise is not invalidated by the objections : (a) That we 
frequently misunderstand the end actually subserved by natural events and 
objects ; for the principle is, not that we necessarily know the actual end, 
but that we necessarily believe that there is some end, in every case of 
systematic order and collocation. ( b ) That the order of the universe is 
manifestly imperfect; for this, if granted, would arg^e, not absence of 
contrivance, but some special reason for imperfection, either in the hmita- 
tions of the contriving intelligence itself, or in the nature of the end sought 
(as, for example, correspondence with the moral state and probation of 
sinners). 

The evidences of order and useful collocation are found both in the indefinitely small 
and the indefinitely great. The molecules are manufactured articles ; and the com- 
pensations of the solar system which provide that a secular flattening of the earth's 
orbit shall be made up for by a secular rounding of that same orbit, alike show an 
intelligence far transcending our own ; see Cooke, Beligion and Chemistry, and Cre- 
dentials of Science, 23 — " Beauty is the harmony of relations which perfect fitness pro- 
duces ; law Is the prevailing principle which underlies that harmony. Hence both 
beauty and law imply design. From energy, fitness, beauty, order, sacrifice, we argue 
might, sldU, perfection, law, and love in a Supreme Intelligence. Christianity implies 
design, and Is the completion of the design argument." Pfieiderer, Philos. Religion, 
1 : 168— " A good definition of beauty is immanent purposiveness, the teleologioal ideal 
background of reality, the shining of the Idea through phenomena." 

Bo wne, Philos. Theism, 85 — " Design is never causal. It is only ideal, and it demands 
an efScient cause for its realization. If ice is not to sink, and to freeze out life, there 
must be some molecular structure which shall make its bulk greater than that of an 
equal weight of water." Jackson, Theodore Parker, 355 — " Rudimentary organs are 
like the silent letters in many words,— both are witnesses to a past history ; and there 
is intelligence in their preservation." Diman, Theistic Argument: " Not only do we 
observe in the world the change which is the basis of the Cosmological Argument, but 
we perceive that this change proceeds according to a fixed and invariable rule. In inor- 
ganic nature, general order, or regularity ; in organic nature, special order or adapta- 
tion." Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, 113-115, 224-230 : " Inductive science proceeds upon 
the postulate that the reasonable and the natural are one." This furnished the guiding 
clue to Harvey and Cuvier; see Whewell, Hist. Induct. Sciences, 2: 489-491. Kant: 
"The anatomist must assume that nothing in man is in vain." Aristotle: "Nature 
makes nothing in vain." On molecules as manufactured articles, see Maxfield, In Nat- 
ure, Sept. 25, 1873. See also TuUoch, Theism, 116, 120 ; LeConte, Religion and Science, 
lect. 2 and 3; McOosh, Typical Forms, 81, 420; Agassiz, Essay on daasifioation, 9, 10; 
Bib. Sac., 1849 : 626 and 1850 : 613 ; Hopkins, in Princeton Review, 1882 : 181. 

( a ) Design, in fact that rivers always run by large towns ? that springs are always 
found at gambling places ? Plants made for man, and man for worms ? Voltaire : 
" Noses are made for spectacles— let us wear them ! " Pope : " While man exclaims 
' See all things for my use," ' See man for mine,' replies the pampered goose. " Cher- 
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ries do not ripen in the cold of winter when they do not taste as well, and grapes do 
not ripen in the heat of summer when the new wine would turn to vinegar ? Nature 
divides melons into sections for convenience in family eating? Cork-tree made for 
hottle-Btoppers ? The child who was asked the cause of salt in the ocean, attributed 
it to oodflsh, thus dimly confounding final cause with efficient cause. Teacher: 
"What are marsupials?" Pupil: "Animals that have pouches in their stomachs." 
Teacher: "And what do they have pouches for?" Pupil: "To crawl into and con- 
ceal themselves in, when they are pursued." Why are the days longer In summer than 
in winter ? Because it is the property of all natural objects to elongate under the 
influence of heat. A Jena professor held that doctors do not exist because of disease, 
but that diseases exist precisely in order that there may be doctors. Kepler was an 
astronomical Don Quixote. He discussed the claims of eleven different damsels to 
become his second wife, and he likened the planets to huge animals rushing through 
the sky. Many of the objections to design arise from confounding a part of the 
creation with the whole, or a structure in the process of development with a structure 
completed. For illustrations of mistaken ends, see Janet, Final Causes. 

(6 ) Alphonso of Castile took offense at the Ptolemaic System, and intimated that, if 
he had been consulted at the creation, he could have suggested valuable improve- 
ments. I.ange, In his History of Materialism, illustrates some of the methods of 
nature by millions of gun bairels shot in all directions to kill a single hare ; by ten thou- 
sand keys bought at haphazard to get into a shut room ; by building a city in order to 
obtain a house. Is not the ice a little overdone about the poles? See John Stuart 
Mill's indictment of nature, in his posthumous Essays on Beligion, 29 — "Nature 
impales men, breaks men as if on a wheel, casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, 
crushes them with stones Uke the first Christian martyr, starves them with hunger, 
freezes them with cold, poisons them with the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious cruelty of 
a Nabis or a Domitian never surpassed." So argue Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

The doctrine of evolution answers many of these objections, by showing that order 
and useful collocation in the system as a whole is necessarily and cheaply purchased 
by imperfection and suffering in the initial stages of development. The question is : 
Does the system as a whole imply design ? My opinion is of no value as to the useful- 
ness of an intricate machine the purpose of which I do not know. If I stand at the 
beginning of a road and do not know whither it leads, it is presumptuous in me to 
point out a more direct way to its destination. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 20-2Z — " In 
order to counterbalance the impressions which apparent disorder and immorality in 
nature make upon us, we have to assume that the universe at its root is not only 
rational, but good. This is faith, but It is an act on which our whole moral life 
depends." Metaphysics, 165— "The same argument which would deny mind in nature 
denies mind in man." Fisher, Nat. and Meth. of Bev., 264 — "Fifty years ago, when 
the crane stood on top of the tower of unfinished Cologne Cathedral, was there no evi- 
dence of design in the whole structure ? " Tet we concede that, so long as we cannot 
with John Stuart MUl explain the imperfections of the universe by any limitations In 
the Intelligence which contrived It, we are shut up to regarding them as intended to 
correspond with the moral state and probation of sinners which God foresaw and pro- 
vided for at the creation. Evil things in the universe are symbols of sin, and helps to 
its overthrow. See Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, 264, 265 ; MoCosh, Christ, and Posi- 
tivism, 82 sq. ; Martineau, Essays, 1 : 50, and Study, 1 : 351-398 ; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 
599 ; Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 366-371 ; Princeton Kev., 1878 : 272-303 ; Shaw, on 
Positivism. 

2. Defects of the Teleological Argument. These attach not to the 
premises but to the conclusion sought to be drawn therefrom. 

A. The argument cannot prove a personal God. The order and useful 
collocations of the universe may be only the changing phenomena of an 
impersonal intelhgence and -will, such as pantheism supposes. The finality 
may be only immanent finality. 

There is such a thing as immanent and unconscious finality. National spirit, without 
set purpose, constructs language. The bee works imconsoiously to ends. Strato of 
Lampsacus regarded the world as a vast animal. Aristotle, Phys., 3:8— "Plant the 
ship-builder's sklU within the timber itself, and you have the mode in which nature 
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produces. " Here we see a dim anticipation of the modem doctrine of development 
from within instead of creation from without. Neandor : " The divine worli goes on 
from witliin outward." John Fiske : " The argument from the watch has been super- 
seded by the argument from the flower." Iveraeh, Theism, 91 — " The effect of evolution 
has been simply to transfer the cause from a mere external influence working from 
without to an immanent rational principle." Martineau, Study, 1:349, 350 — "Theism 
Is in no way committed to the doctrine of a God external to the world . . . nor does 
Intelligence require, in order to gain an object, to give it externality." 

Newman Smyth, Place of Death, 62-80— "The universe exists in some all-pervasive 
Intelligence. Suppose we could see a small heap of brick, scraps of metal, and pieces 
of mortar, gradually shaping themselves into the walls and interior structure of a 
building, adding needed material as the work advanced, and at last presenting in its 
completion a factory furnished with varied and finely wrought machinery. Or, a 
locomotive carrying a process of self-repair to compensate for wear, growing and 
increasing in size, detaching from itself at intervals pieces of brass or iron endowed with 
the power of growing up step by step into other locomotives capable of running them- 
selves and of reproducing new locomotives in their turn," So nature in its separate 
parts may seem mechanical, but as a whole it is rational. Weismann does not " disown 
a directive power," — only this power is " behind the mechanism as its final cause 
... it must be teleologlcal." 

Impressive as are these evidences of Intelligence in the universe as a whole, and 
increased in number as they are by the new light of evolution, we must stlU hold that 
nature alone cannot prove that this intelligence is personal. Hopkins, Miscellanies, 
18-36 — "So long as there is such a thing as Impersonal and adapting intelligence in the 
brute creation, we cannot necessarily Infer from unchanging laws a free and personal 
God." See Fisher, Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 576-578. Kant shows that the 
argument does not prove intelligence apart from the world ( Critique, 370 ). We must 
bring mind to the world, if we would find mind in it. Leave out man, and nature can- 
not be properly interpreted : the intelligence and will in nature may still be unconscious. 
But, taking in man, we are bound to get our Idea of the intelligence and will in nature 
from the highest type of InteUigenoe and will we know, and that is man's. " NuUus In 
microeosmo splritus, nuUus in macrocosmo Deus. " " We receive but what we give. 
And in our life alone does Nature Uve." 

The Teleologlcal Argument therefore needs to be supplemented by the Anthropo- 
logical Argument, or the argument from the mental and moral constitution of man. 
By itself, it does not prove a Creator. See Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 26 ; Bitter, Hist. 
Anc. PMlos., bk. 9, chap. 6 ; Foundations of our Faith, 38 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 
215 ; Habit and Intelligence, 2 : 6, and chap. 27. On immanent flnaUty, see Janet, Pinal 
Causes, 345-415 ; Dlman, Theistic Argument, 201-203. Since righteousness belongs only 
to personality, this argument cannot prove righteousness in God. Flint, Theism, 66— 
" Power and Intelligence alone do not constitute God, though they be inflnite. A being 
may have these, and. It lacking righteousness, may be a devU." Here again we see the 
need of the Anthropological Argument to supplement this. 

B. Even if this argument could prove personality in the intelligence 
and will that originated the order of the universe, it could not prove either 
the unity, the eternity, or the infinity of God ; not the unity — for the use- 
ful collocations of the universe might be the result of oneness of counsel, 
instead of oneness of essence, in the contriving intelligence ; not the eter- 
nity — for a created demiurge might conceivably have designed the universe ; 
not the infinity — since all marks of order and collocation within our obser- 
vation are simply finite. 

Diman asserts (Theistic Argument, 114) that all the phenomena of the universe must 
be due to the same source — since all ahke are subject to the same method of sequence, 
B. g., gravitation — and that the evidence points us Irresistibly to some one explanatory 
cause. We can regard this assertion only as the utterance of a primitive behef in a first 
cause, not as the conclusion of logical demonstration, for we know only an infinitesimal 
part of the universe. From the point of view of the intuition of an Absolute Beason, 
however, we can cordially assent to the words of P. L. Patton: "When we consider 
Matthew Arnold's 'stream of tendency,' Spencer's 'unknowable,' Schopenhauer's 
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' world as will,' and Hartmann's elaborate defence of flnaUty as the product of uncon- 
scious intelligence, we may well ask if the theists, with their belief in one personal 
God, are not in possession of the only hypothesis that can save the language of these 
writers from the charge of meaningless and idiotic raving " ( Joum. Christ. Philos., 
April, 1883:283-307). 

The ancient world, which had only the light of nature, believed in many gods. 
William James, Will to Believe, 44 — " If there be a divine Spirit of the universe, nature, 
such as we know her, cannot possibly be its vltimate word to man. Either there is 
no spirit revealed in nature, or else it is inadequately revealed there; and (as all 
the higher religions have assumed ) what we call visible nature, or this world, must be 
but a veil and surface-show whose f uU meaning resides in a supplementary unseen, or 
other world." Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 234 — " But is not intelligence 
itself the mystery of mysteries? . . . No doubt, intellect is a great mystery. . . . 
But there is a choice in mysteries. Some mysteries leave other things clear, and some 
leave things as dark and impenetrable as ever. The former is the case with the mys- 
tery of intelligence. It makes possible the comprehension of everything but itself." 

3. The value of the Teleologioal Argument is simply tHs, — it proves 
from certain useful collocations and instances of order which have clearly 
had a beginning, or in other words, from the present harmony of the uni- 
verse, that there exists an intelligence and will adequate to its contrivance. 
But whether this inteUigenoe and will is personal or impersonal, creator or 
only fashioner, one or many, finite or ioflnite, eternal or owing its being to 
another, necessary or free, this argument cannot assure us. 

In it, however, we take a step forward. The causative power which we 
have proved by the Cosmological Argument has now become an intelligent 
and voluntary power. 

John Stuart Mill, Three Essays on Theism, 168-170— "In the present state of our 
knowledge, the adaptations in nature afford a large balance of probability in favor of 
causation by intelligence." Ladd holds that, whenever one being acts upon itsUke, 
each being undergoes changes of state that belong to its own nature under the circum- 
stances. Action of one body on another never consists in transferring the state of 
one being to another. Therefore there is no more difficulty in beings that are unlike 
acting on one another than in beings that are like. We do not transfer ideas to other 
minds,— we only rouse them to develop their own ideas. So force also is positively 
not transferable. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 49, begins with "the conception of things 
Interacting according to law and forming an intelligible system. Such a system 
cannot be construed by thought without the assumption of a unitary being which is 
the fundamental reality of the system. 63— No passage of influences or forces will 
avail to bridge the gulf, so long as the things are regarded as independent. 56— The 
system itself cannot explain this interaction, for the system is only the members of it. 
There must be some being in them which is their reaUty, and of which they are in some 
sense phases or manifestations. In other words, there must be a basal monism." 
All this is substantially the view of Lotze, of whose philosophy see criticism in Stfihlin's 
Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, 116-156, and especially 123. Falckenberg, Gesch. der neueren 
PhUosophie, 454, shows as to Lotze's view that his assumption of monistic unity and 
continuity does not explain how change of condition in one thing should, as equal- 
ization or compensation, follow change of condition in another thing. Lotze explains 
this actuality by the ethical conception of an all-embracing Person. On the whole argu- 
ment, see Bib. Sac., 1849 : 634 ; Murphy, Sol. Bases, 216 ; Flint, Theism, 131-210 ; Pfleiderer, 
Die EeUgion, 1 : 164-174 ; W. B. Benedict, on Theism and Evolution, in Andover Bev., 
1886 : 307-350, 607-622. 

m. The AnthbopotjOSioal Abgtjment, ob Abgtiment feom Man's 
Mbntai and MoEAii Nattteb. 

This is an argument from the mental and moral condition of man to 
the existence of an Author, Lawgiver, and End. It is sometimes called 
the Moral Argument. 
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The common title " Moral Argument " ia much too narrow, for it seems to take 
account only of conscience in man, whereas the argument which this title so impei^ 
f eotly designates really proceeds from man's inteUectual and emotional, as well as from 
his moral, nature. In choosing the designation we have adopted, we desire, moreover, 
to rescue from the mere physicist the term " Anthropology " — a term to which he has 
attached altogether too limited a signiflcation, and which, in his use of it, implies 
that man is a mere animal,— to him Anthropology is simply the study of to Mte 
humaine. Anthropology means, not simply the science of man's physical nature, 
origin, and relations, but also the science which treats of his higher spiritual being. 
Hence, in Theology, the term Anthropology designates that division of the subject 
which treats of man's spiritual nature and endowments, his original state and his 
subsequent apostasy. As an argument, therefore, from man's mental and moral 
nature, we can with perfect propriety call the present argument the Anthropological 
Argument. 

The argument is a complex one, and may be divided into tliree parts. 

1. Man's inteUectual and moral nature must have had for its author an 
inteUectual and moral Being. The elements of the proof are as f oUows : — 
(a) Man, as an inteUectual and moral being, has had a beginning upon 
the planet. (6) Material and unconscious forces do not afford a sufficient 
cause for man's reason, conscience, and free wiU. (e) Man, as an effect, 
can be referred only to a cause possessing self-consciousness and a moral 
nature, la other words, personaUty. 

This argument is in part an apphoatlon to man of the principles of both the Coa- 
mological and the Teleological Arguments. Flint, Theism, 74— "Although causality 
does not involve design, nor design goodness, yet design involves causality, and good- 
ness both causality and design." Jacob! : " Nature conceals God ; man reveals him." 

Man is an effect. The history of the geologic ages proves that man has not always 
existed, and even if the lower creatures were his progenitors, his intellect and freedom 
are not eternal a parte ante. We consider man, not as a physical, but as a spiritual, 
being. Thompson, Christian Theism, 75 — "Every true cause must be suflcient to 
account for the effect." Locke, Essay, book 4, chap. 10 — "Cogitable existence cannot 
be produced out of incogltable." Martineau, Study of Religion, 1 : 258 sg. 

Even if man had always existed, however, we should not need to abandon the 
argument. We might start, not from beginning of existence, but from beginning of 
phenomena. I might see God in the world, just as I see thought, feeling, will, in 
my fellow men. FuUerton, Plain Argument for God : I do not infer you, as cause of 
the exMence of your body : I recognize you as present and viorMng through your body. 
Its changes of gesture and speech reveal a personality behind them. So I do not 
need to argue back to a Being who once caused nature and history ; I recognize a 
present Being, exercising wisdom and power, by signs such as reveal personality in 
man. Nature is itself the Watchmaker manifesting himself in the very process of 
making the watch. This is the meaning of the noble Epilogue to Robert Browning's 
Dramatis Personae, 252 — " That one Pace, far from vanish, rather grows. Or decomposes 
but to recompose. Become my universe that feels and knows." "That Pace," said 
Mr. Browning to Mrs. Orr, " That Face is the face of Christ; that is how I feel him." 
Nature is an expression of the mind and will of Christ, as my face is an expression 
of my mind and will. But In both cases, behind and above the face Is a personality, of 
which the face is but the partial and temporary expression. 

Bowne, PhUos. Theism, 104, 107 — "My fellow beings act as if they had thought, 
feeling, and will. So nature looks as i/ thought, feeling, and will were behind it. If 
we deny mind in nature, we must deny mind in man. If there be no controlling 
mind in nature, moreover, there can be none in man, for it the basal power is blind 
and necessary, then all that depends upon it is necessitated also." leConte, in Royce's 
Conception of God, 44 — " There is only one place in the world where we can get behind 
physical phenomena, behind the veil of matter, namely, in our own brain, and we 
find there a self, a person. Is it not reasonable that, tC we could get behind the veil 
of nature, we should find the same, that is, a Person? But if so, we must conclude, 
an infinite Person, and therefore the only complete Personality that exists. Perfect 

6 
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personality is not only eelf-coneolous, but self-existent. They are only imperfect 
images, and, as it were, separated fragments, of the infinite Personality of God." 

Personality = self-eonsciousness-(- self-determination in view of moral ends. The 
brute has intelligence and will, but has neither self-consciousness, conscience, nor 
free-will. See Julius MUUer, Doctrine of Sin, 1 : 76 sg. Diman, Theistio Argument, 
91, 251 — " Suppose ' the intuitions of the moral faculty are the slowly organized results 
of experience received from the race ' ; still, having found that the universe affords 
evidence of a supremely intelligent cause, we may believe that man's moral nature 
affords the highest illustration of its mode of working " ; 358 — " Shall we explain the 
lower forms of will by the higher, or the higher by the lower ? " 

2. Mali's moral nature proves the existence of a holy Lawgiver and 
Judge. The elements of the proof are : — (a) Conscience recognizes the 
existence of a moral law which has supreme authority. ( 6 ) Known viola- 
tions of this moral law are followed by feelings of ill-desert and fears of 
judgment, (c) This moral law, since it is not self-imposed, and these 
threats of judgment, since they are not self -executing, respectively argue 
the existence of a holy will that has imposed the law, and of a punitive 
power that wiU execute the threats of the moral nature. 

See Bishop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature, in Works, Bohn's ed., 385-414. But- 
ler's great discovery was that of the supremacy of conscience in the moral constitution 
of man : " Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world." Conscience = the moral judiciary of the soul — 
not law, nor sherlfE, but judge ; see under Anthropology. Diman, Theistio Argument, 
351 — " Conscience does not lay down a law ; It warns us of the existence of a law ; and 
not only of a law, but of a purpose —not our own, but the purpose of another, which 
it is our mission to realize." See Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 218 sq. It proves 
personality in the Lawgiver, because its utterances are not abstract, like those of 
reason, but are in the nature of command ; they are not in the indicative, but in the 
Imperative, mood ; it says, " thou Shalt " and "thou shalt not." This argues will. 

Hutton, Essays, 1 : 11 — " Conscience is an ideal Moses, and thunders from an Invisible 
Sinai " ; " the Atheist regards conscience not as a skylight, opened to let in upon human 
nature an infinite dawn from above, but as a polished arch or dome, completing and 
reflecting the whole edifice beneath." But conscience cannot be the mere reflection 
and expression of nature, for it represses and condemns nature. Tulloch, Theism : 
" Conscience, like the magnetic needle, indicates the existence of an unknown Power 
which from afar controls Its vibrations and at whose presence it trembles." Nero 
spends nights of terror in wandering through the halls of his Golden House. Kant 
holds that faith in duty requires faith in a God who will defend and reward duty — see 
Critique of Pure Eeason, 359-387. See also Porter, Human Intellect, 524. 

Kant, in his Metaphysic of Ethics, represents the action of conscience as like " con- 
ducting a case before a court," and he adds : " Now that he who is accused before his 
conscience should be figured to be just the same person as his judge, is an absurd repre- 
sentation of a tribunal ; since, in such an event, the accuser would always lose his 
suit. Conscience must therefore represent to itself always some other than Itself as 
Judge, unless it is to arrive at a contradiction with itself." See also his Critique of the 
Practical Reason, Werke, 8 : 214— " Duty, thou sublime and mighty name, that hast in 
thee nothing to attract or win, but challengest submission ; and yet dost threaten 
nothing to sway the will by that which may arouse natural terror or aversion, but 
merely boldest forth a Law ; a Law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and 
even while we disobey, against our will compels our reverence, a Law in presence of 
which all inclinations grow dumb, even while they secretly rebel ; what origin is there 
worthy of thee? Where can we find the root of thy noble descent, which proudly 
rejects all kinship with the inclinations? " Archbishop Temple answers, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 58, 59, " This eternal Law is the Eternal himself, the almighty God." 
Kobert Browning : " The sense within me that I owe a debt Assures me — Somewhere 
must be Somebody, Eeady to take his due. All comes to this : Where due is, there 
acceptance follows : find Him who accepts the due." 

Salter, Ethical Religion, quoted in Pfleiderer's article on Beligionless Morality, Am. 
Jour. Theol., 3 : 237 — "The earth and the stars do not create the law of gravitation 
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which they obey ; no more does man, or the united hosts of rational beings in the uni- 
verse, create the law of duty." The will expressed In the moral imperative is superior 
to ours, for otherwise it would Issue no commands. Yet It is one with ours as the life 
of an organism is one with the life of Its members. Theonomy is not heteronomy 
but the highest autonomy, the guarantee of our personal freedom against all servitude 
of man. Seneca: " Deo parere libertas est." Knight, Essays in Philosophy, 273— "In 
conscience we see an ' alter ego ', in us yet not of us, another Personality behind our 
own," Martineau, Types, 3 : 105 — " Over a person only a person can have authority. 
... A solitary being, with no other sentient nature in the universe, would feel no 
duty"; Study, 1 : 26 — "As Perception gives us Will in the shape of Causality over 
against us in the Non-Ego, so Conscience gives us 'Will in the shape of Authority over 
against us In the Non-Ego. . . . 2 : 7— We cannot deduce the phenomena of character 
from an agent who has none." Hutton, Essays, 1 : 41, 43— " When we disobey con- 
science, the Power which has therein ceased to move us has retired only to observe — to 
keep watch over us as we mould ourselves." Cardinal Newman, Apologia, 377 — " Were 
it not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, 1 should be an 
atheist, or a pantheist, or a polytheist, when I looked into the world." 

3. Man's emotional and voluntary nature proves the existence of a 
Being who can furnish in himseU a satisfying object of human affection 
and an end which will call forth man's highest activities and ensure his 
highest progress. 

Only a Being of power, wisdom, holiness, and goodness, and aU these 
indefinitely greater than any that we know upon the earth, can meet this 
demand of the human soul. Such a Being must exist. Otherwise man's 
greatest need would be unsupplied, and belief in a lie be more productive 
of virtue than belief in the truth. 

Peuerbach calls God " the Brocken-shadow of man himself " j " consciousness of God 
= self -consciousness " ; "religion is a dream of the human soul"; "all theology is 
anthropology" ; " man made God in his own image." But conscience shows that man 
does not recognize in God simply his Uke, but also his opposite. Not as Galton : " Piety 
= conscience + Instability." The finest minds are ofthe leaning type; see Murphy, 
Scientiflo Bases, 370 ; Augustine, Confessions, 1:1 — " Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and our heart is restless till it finds rest in thee." On John Stuart Mill — " a mind that 
could not find God, and a heart that could not do without him " — see his Autobiogra- 
phy, and Browne, in Strivings for the Faith (Christ. Ev. Socy.), 259-387. Comte, in his 
later days, constructed an object of worship in Universal Humanity, and invented a 
ritual which Huxley calls " Catholicism minvs Christianity." See also TyndaU, Belfast 
Address : " Did I not believe, said a great man to me once, that an Intelligence exists 
at the heart of things, my life on earth would be intolerable." Martineau, Types of 
Ethical Theory, 1 : 505, 606. 

The last Une of SchUler's Pilgrim reads : " TTnd das Dort ist niemals hler." The 
finite never satisfies. Tennyson, Two Voices : " 'T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant; More life, and fuller, that I want." Seth, 
Ethical Principles, 419— "A moral universe, an absolute moral Being, is the indispen- 
sable environment of the ethical life, without which it cannot attain to its perfect 
growth. . . . There is a moral God, or this is no universe." James, Will to Believe, 116 
— "A God is the most adequate possible object for minds framed like our own to con- 
ceive as lying at the root of the universe. Anything short of God is not a rational 
object, anything more than God is not possible, if man needs an object of knowledge, 
feeling, and wIU." 

Eomanes, Thoughts on Eeligion, 41 — " To speak of the Eeliglon of the Unknowable, 
the Eeligion of Cosmism, the Eeligion of Humanity, where the personality of the 
First Cause is not recognized, Is as unmeaning as it would be to speak of the love of a 
triangle or the rationality of the equator." It was said of Comte's system that, " the 
wine of the real presence being poured out, we are asked to adore the empty cup." 
" We want an object of devotion, and Comte presents us with a looking-glass " 
( Martineau ). Huxley said he would as soon adore a wilderness of apes as the Positlvist's 
rationalized conception of humanity. It is only the ideal in humanity, the divine 
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element in humanity that can be worshiped. And when we once conceive of thla, we 
cannot be satisfied until we find it somewhere realized, as in Jesus Christ. 

Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 265-272 — Huxley believes that Evolution is " a materialized 
logical process " ; that nothing endures save the flow of energy and " the rational 
order which pervades it." In the earlier part of this process, natia-e, there is no moral- 
ity or benevolence. But the process ends by producing man, who can make progress 
only by waging moral war against the natural forces which impel him. He must be 
benevolent and just. Shall we not say, in spite of Mr. Huxley, that this shows what 
the nature of the system is, and that there must be a benevolent and just Being who 
ordained it? Martineau, Seat of Authority, 63-68 — " Though the authority of the 
higher incentive is self -known, it cannot be self -created ; for while it is in me, it is 
above me. . . . This authority to which conscience introduces me, though emerging 
in consciousness, is yet objective to us all, and is necessarily referred to the nature of 
things, irrespective of the accidents of our mental constitution. It is not dependent 
on us, but independent. All minds born into the universe are ushered into the pres- 
ence of a real righteousness, as surely as into a scene of actual space. Perception 
reveals another than ourselves ; conscience reveals a higher than ourselves." 

We must freely grant, however, that this argument from man's aspirations has 
weight only upon the supposition that a wise, truthful, holy, and benevolent God 
exists, who has so constituted our minds that their thinking and their affections cor- 
respond to truth and to himself. An evil being might have so constituted us that all 
logic would lead us into error. The argument is therefore the development and 
expression of our intuitive Idea of God. Luthardt, Fundamental Truths : " Nature is 
like a written document containing only consonants. It is we who must furnish the 
vowels that shall decipher it. Unless we bring with us the idea of God, we shall find 
nature but dumb." See also Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : 174. 

A. The defects of the Anthropological Argument are : (a) It caimot 
prove a creator of the material universe. ( 6 ) It cannot prove the infinity 
of God, since man from whom we argue is finite. ( c) It cannot prove the 
mercy of God. But, 

B. The value of the Argument is, that it assures us of the existence of 
a personal Being, who rules us in righteousness, and who is the proper 
object of supreme affection and service. But whether this Being is the 
original creator of all things, or merely the author of our own existence, 
whether he is infinite or finite, whether he is a Being of simple righteous- 
ness or also of mercy, this argument cannot assure us. 

Among the arguments for the existence of God, however, we assign to 
this the chief place, since it adds to the ideas of causative power (which 
we derived from the Cosmological Argument) and of contriving inteUi- 
genoe (which we derived from the Teleologioal Argument), the far wider 
ideas of personality and righteous lordship. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton, Works of Reid, 2:974, note U; Lect. on Metaph., 1:33— "The 
only valid arguments for the existence of God and for the immortality of the soul rest 
upon the ground of man's moral nature " ; " theology is wholly dependent upon psy- 
chology, for with the proof of the moral nature of man stands or falls the proof of the 
existence of a Deity." But Diman, Theistio Argument, 244, very properly objects to 
making this argument from the nature of man the sole proof of Deity : " It should be 
rather used to show the attributes of the Being whose existence has been already 
proved from other sources " ; " hence the Anthropological Argument is as dependent 
upon the Cosmological and Teleologioal Arguments as they are upon it." 

Yet the Anthropological Argument is needed to supplement the conclusions of the 
two others. Those who, like Herbert Spencer, recognize an Infinite and absolute 
Being, Power and Cause, may yet fail to recognize this being as spiritual and per- 
sonal, simply because they do not recognize themselves as spiritual and personal 
beings, that is, do not recognize reason, conscience and free-will in man. Agnosticism 
in philosophy involves agnosticism in religion. R. K. Eccles : "All the most advanced 
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languages capitalize the word ' God,' and the ivord 'I.' " See Flint, Theism, 68 ; MiU, 
Criticism of Hamilton, 2:266; Dove, Logic of Christian Faith, 211-236,261-299; Mar- 
tineau, Types, Introd., 3; Cooke, Religion and Chemistry: "God is love; hut nature 
could not prove it, and the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world in order 
to attest it." 

Everything in philosophy depends on where we begin, whether with nature or with 
self, whether with the necessary or with the free. In one sense, therefore, we should 
in practice begin with the Anthropological Argument, and then use the Cosmologioal 
and Teleologlcal Arguments as warranting the application to nature of the conclu- 
sions which we have drawn from man. As God stands over against man in Conscience, 
and says to him : " Thou " ; so man stands over against God in Nature, and may say to 
him: "Thou." Mulford, Republic of God, 28— "As the personality of man has its 
foundation in the personality of God, so the realization by man of his own personality 
always brings man nearer to God." Robert Browning : " Quoth a young Sadducee : 
' Reader of many rolls. Is it so certain we Have, as they tell us, souls ? ' ' Son, there is 
no reply 1 ' The Rabbi bit his beard : ' Certain, a soul have I— We may have none,' he 
sneered. Thus Karshook, the Hiram's Hammer, The Right-hand Temple-column, 
Taught babes in grace their grammar. And struck the simple, solemn." 

It is very common at this place to treat of what are called the Historical and the 
Biblical Arguments for the existence of God — the former arguing, from the unity of 
history, the latter arguing, from the unity of the Bible, that this unity must in each 
case have for its cause and explanation the existence of God. It is a sufBcient reason 
for not discussing these arguments, that, without a previous belief in the existence of 
God, no one will see unity either in history or in the Bible. Turner, the painter, 
exhibited a picture which seemed all mist and cloud until he put a dab of scarlet into 
it. That gave the true point of view, and all the rest became Intelligible. So Christ's 
coming and Christ's blood make intelligible both the Scriptures and human history. 
He carries in his girdle the key to all mysteries. Schopenhauer, knowing no Christ, 
admitted no philosophy of history. He regarded history as the mere fortuitous play 
of Individual caprice. Pascal : " Jesus Christ is the centre of everything, and the 
object of everything, and he that does not know him knows nothing of nature, and 
nothing of himseU." 

rV. The OktoiiOGioaij Abgumbnt, ob Abgument fbom our Absteact 
AND Neobssaex Ideas. 

This argument infers the existence of God from the abstract and neces- 
sary ideas of the human mind. It has three forms : 

1. That of Samuel Clarke. Space and time are attributes of substance 
or being. But space and time are respectively infinite and eternal. There 
must therefore be an infinite and eternal substance or Being to whom these 
attributes belong. 

Gillespie states the argument somewhat differently. Space and time are 
modes of existence. But space and time are respectively infinite and eter- 
nal. There must therefore be an infinite and eternal Being who subsists 
in these modes. But we reply : 

Space and time are neither attributes of substance nor modes of exist- 
ence. The argument, if valid, would prove that God is not mind but matter, 
for that could not be mind, but only matter, of which space and time were 
either attributes or modes. 

The Ontologioal Argument is frequently called the a priori argument, that is, the 
argument from that which is logically prior, or earlier than experience, viz., our intu- 
itive ideas. AU the forms of the Ontological Argument are in this sense a priori. Space 
and time are a priori ideas. See Samuel Clarke, Works, 2:631; Gillespie, Necessary 
Existence of God. Per contra, see Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 364: : Calderwood, 
Moral Philosophy, 226— "To begin, as Clarke did, with the proposition that ' something 
has existed from eternity,' is virtually to propose an argument after having assumed 
what is to be proved. Gillespie's form of the a priori argument, starting with the prop- 
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osition ' infinity of extension is necessarily existing,' is liable to the same objection, 
with the additional disadvantage of attributing a property of matter to the Deity. 

H. B. Smith says that Brougham misrepresented Clarke : " Clarke's argument is in his 
sixth proposition, and supposes the existence proved in what goes before. He aims here 
to establish the inflnitude and omnipresence of this First Being. He does not prove 
existence from Immensity." But we reply, neither can he prove the infinity ai God 
from the immensity of space. Space and time are neither substances nor attributes, but 
are rather relations ; see Calderwood, Phllos. of Infinite, 331-335 ; Cocker, Theistic Con- 
ception of the World, 66-B6. The doctrine that space and time are attributes or modes 
of God's existence tends to materiaUstlo pantheism like that of Spinoza, who held that 
" the one and simple substance " ( substantia una et unica ) is known to us through the 
two attributes of thought and extension ; mind = God in the mode of thought; matter 
= God in the mode of extension. Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 127, says well that 
an extended God is a material God ; "space and time are attributes neither of matter 
nor mind " ; " we must carry the moral idea into the natural world, not the natural 
idea into the moral world." See also. Blunt, Dictionary Doct. and Hist. Theol., 740 ; 
Porter, Human Intellect, 567. H. M. Stanley, on Space and Science, in Philos.Kev., Nov. 
1898 ! 615— " Space is not full of things, but things are spacef uL . . . Space is a form 
of dynamic appearance." Prof. C. A. Strong : " The world composed of consciousness 
and other existences is not in space, though it maybe in something of which space is 
the symbol." 

2. That of Descartes. We have the idea of an inflnite and perfect 
Being. This idea cannot be derived from imperfect and finite things. 
There must therefore be an infinite and perfect Being who is its cause. 

But we reply that this argument confounds the idea of the infinite with 
an infinite idea. Man's idea of the infinite is not infinite but finite, and 
from a finite effect we cannot argue an infinite cause. 

This form of the Ontological Argument, while it is a prto-S, as based upon a necessary 
idea of the human mind. Is, unlike the other forms of the same argument, a posteriori, 
as arguing from this idea, as an effect, to the existence of a Being who is its cause. A. 
posteriori argument = from that which is later to that which is earlier, that is, from 
effect to cause. The Cosmological, Teleological, and Anthropological Arguments are 
arguments a posteriori. Of this sort is the argument of Descartes ; see Descartes, Med- 
itation 3 : Ha3C idea quae in nobis est requirit Deum pro causa ; Deusque proinde 
existit." The idea in men's minds la the impression of the worlnnan's name stamped 
indeUbly on his work— the shadow cast upon the human soul by that unseen One of 
whose being and presence it dimly informs us. Blunt, Diet, of Theol., 739 ; Saisset, Pan- 
theism, 1 : 54— " Descartes sets out from a fact of consciousness, while Anselm sets out 
from an abstract conception " ; "Descartes's argument might be considered a branch of 
the Anthropological or Moral Argument, but for the fact that this last proceeds from 
man's constitution rather than from his abstract Ideas." See Bib. Sac, 1849 : 637. 

3. That of Anselm. We have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being. 
But existence is an attribute of perfection. An absolutely perfect Being 
must therefore exist. 

But we reply that this argument confounds ideal existence with real 
existence. Our ideas are not the measure of external reality. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 2— " Id, quo majus cogltari neqult, non potest esse in intellectu 
solo." See translation of the Proslogion, in Bib. Sac, 1831 : 529, 699 ; Kant, Critique, 368. 
The arguments of Descartes and Anselm, with Kant's reply, are given in their original 
form by Harris, in Joum. Spec. Philoa., 15 : 420-428. The major premise here is not that 
all perfect Ideas imply the existence of the object which they represent, for then, as 
Kant objects, I might argue from my perfect idea of a SlOO bill that I actually possessed 
the same, which would be far from the fact. So I have a perfect idea of a per- 
fectly evil being, of a centaur, of nothing,— but it does not follow that the evil being, 
that the centaur, that nothing, exists. The argument is rather from the idea of absolute 
and perfect Being— of " that, no greater than which can be conceived." There can be 
but one such being, and there can be but one such Idea. 
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Yet, even thus understood, we cannot argue from the Idea to the actual existence of 
such a being. Case, Physical Realism, 173—" God is not an idea, and conseciuently can- 
not be inferred from mere ideas." Bowne, PhUos. Theism, 43— The Ontologlcal Argu- 
ment " only points out that the Idea of the perfect must include the idea of existence ; 
but there is nothing to show that the self -consistent idea represents an objective real- 
ity." I can Imagine the Sea-serpent, the Jinn of the Thousand and One Nights, "The 
Anthropophagi, and men whose heads Do grow beneath their shoulders." The winged 
horse of TJhland possessed every possible virtue, and only one fault,— It was dead. 
It every perfect idea Implied the reality of its object, there might be horses with 
ten legs, and trees with roots in the air. 

"Anselm's argument implies," says Fisher, in Journ. Christ. Philos., Jan. 1883: 114, 
" that existence in re is a constituent of the concept. It would conclude the existence 
of a being from the definition of a word. This Inference is justified only on the basis of 
phUosophioal realism." Dove, logic of the Christ. Faith, 141— "The Ontological 
Argument is the algebraic formula of the universe, which leads to a valid conclusion 
with regard to real existence, only when we fill it in with objects with which we become 
acquainted in the arguments a posteriori." See also Shedd, Hist. Doct., 1 : 331, Dogm. 
Theol., 1:221-341, and in Presb. Rev., April, 18B4:212-23T (favoring the argument); 
Fisher, Essays, 574; Thompson, Christian Theism, 171; H. B. Smith, Introd. to Christ. 
Theol., 122 ; Pfleiderer, Die Religion, 1 : 181-187 ; Studien und Kritlken, 1875 : 611-655. 

Dorner, in his Glaubenslehre, 1 : 197, gives us the best statement of the Ontological 
Argument : " Reason thinks of God as existing. Reason would not be reason, if it did 
not think of God as existing. Reason only is, upon the assumption that God is." But 
this is evidently not argument, but only vivid statement of the necessary assumption 
of the eiclstence of an absolute Reason which conditions and gives validity to ours. 

Although this last must be considered the most perfect form of the Onto- 
logical Argument, it is evident that it conducts us only to an ideal con- 
clusion, not to real existence. In common with the two preceding forms 
of the argument, moreover, it tacitly assumes, as already existing in the 
human mind, that very knowledge of God's existence which it would derive 
from logical demonstration. It has value, therefore, simply as showing 
what God must be, if he exists at aU. 

But the existence of a Being indefinitely great, a personal Cause, Con- 
triver and Lawgiver, has been proved by the preceding arguments ; for the 
law of parsimony requires us to apply the conclusions of the .first three 
arguments to one Being, and not to many. To this one Being we may 
now ascribe the infinity and perfection, the idea of which lies at the basis 
of the Ontological Argument — ascribe them, not because they are demon- 
strably his, but because our mental constitution will not allow us to think 
otherwise. Thus clothing him with all perfections which the human mind 
can conceive, and these in illimitable fullness, we have one whom we may 
justly call God. 

McCosh, Div. Govt., 12, note— " It is at this place, if we do not mistake, that the idea 
of the Infinite comes in. The capacity of the human mind to form such an idea, or 
rather its intuitive belief in an Infinite of which It feels that it cannot form an adequate 
conception, may be no proof (as Kant maintains) of the existence of an infinite Being ; 
but it is, we are convinced, the means by which the mind is enabled to invent the Deity, 
shown on other grounds to exist, with the attributes of Infinity, i. e., to look on his 
being, power, goodness, and all his perfections, as infinite." Even Flint, Theism, 68, 
who holds that we reach the existence of God by Inference, speaks of " necessary con- 
ditions of thought and feeliog, and ineradicable aspirations, which force on us ideas of 
absolute existence, Infinity, and perfection, and will neither permit us to deny these 
perfections to God, nor to ascribe them to any other being." Belief in God is not the 
conclusion of a demonstration, but the solution of a problem. Calderwood, Moral 
Philosophy, 226 — " Either the whole question is assumed in starting, or the Infinite is 
not reached in concluding." 
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Clarke, Christian Theology, 97-114, divides his proof into two parts : I. Bvldenoe of 
the existence of God from the intellectual starting-point : The discovery of Mind in 
the universe is made, 1. through the inteUigibleness of the universe to us ; 2. through 
the idea of cause ; 3. through the presence of ends in the universe. II. Evidence of 
the existence of God from the religious starting-point ; The discovery of the goodOod is 
made, 1. through the religious nature of man; 2. through the great dilemma— God 
the test, or the worst ; 3. through the spiritual experience of men, especially in Chris- 
tianity. So far as Dr. Clarke's proof is intended to be a statement, not of a primitive belief, 
but of a logical process, we must hold it to be equally defective with the three forms 
of proof which we have seen to furnish some corroborative evidence of God's exist- 
ence. Dr. Clarke therefore does well to add : " Beligion was not produced by proof 
of God's existence, and will not be destroyed by Its insufloiency to some minds. Relig- 
ion existed before argument ; in fact, it is the preciousness of religion that leads to the 
seeking for all possible confirmations of the reality of God." 

The three forms of proof already mentioned — the Cosmologieal, the Teleological, and 
the Anthropological Arguments — may be likened to the three arches of a bridge over 
a wide and rushing river. The bridge has only two defects, but these defects are very 
serioxis. The first is that one cannot get on to the bridge ; the end toward the hither 
bank is wholly lacking ; the bridge of logical argument cannot be entered upon except 
by assuming the validity of logical processes ; this assumption takes for granted at the 
outset the existence of a God who has made our faculties to act correctly ; we get on 
to the bridge, not by logical process, but only by a leap of intuition, and by assuming 
at the beginning the very thing which we set out to prove. The second defect of the 
Bo-called bridge of argument is that when one has once gotten on, he can never get off. 
The connection with the further bank is also lacking. All the premises from which 
we argue being finite, we are warranted in drawing only a finite conclusion. Argu- 
ment cannot reach the Infinite, and only an infinite Being is worthy to be called God. 
We can get off from our logical bridge, not by logical process, but only by another and 
final leap of intuition, and by once more assuming the existence of the infinite Being 
whom we had so vainly sought to reach by mere argument. The process seems to be 
referred to in Job II ; 7 — " Canst thou by searoMng find out God ? Canst tbou lud out tie Almighty unto 
porfeotion?" 

As a logical process this is indeed defective, since all logic as well as all 
observation depends for its validity upon the presupposed existence of 
God, and since this particular process, even granting the validity of logic 
in general, does not warrant the conclusion that God exists, except upon a 
second assumption that our abstract ideas of infinity and perfection are to 
be applied to the Being to whom argument has actually conducted us. 

But although both ends of the logical bridge are confessedly wanting, the 
process may serve and does serve a more useful purpose than that of mere 
demonstration, namely, that of awakening, expUcatiiig, and confirming a 
conviction which, though the most fundamental of all, may yet have been 
partially slumbering for lack of thought. 

Morell, Philos. Fragments, 177, 179— "We can, in fact, no more prove the existence of 
a God by a logical argument, than we can prove the existence of an external world ; but 
none the less may we obtain as strong a praotieal conviction of the one, as the other." 
" We arrive at a scientific belief in the existence of God just as we do at any other pos- 
sible human truth. We assume it, as a hypothesis absolutely necessary to account for 
the phenomena of the universe ; and then evidences from every quarter begin to con- 
verge upon it, untU, in process of time, the common sense of mankind, cultivated and 
enlightened by ever accumulating knowledge, pronounces upon the validity of the 
hypothesis with a voice scarcely less decided and universal than it does In the case of 
our highest scientific convictions." 

Fisher, Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 573— " What then Is the purport and force 
of the several arguments for the existence of God? We reply that these proofs are 
the different modes in which faith expresses itself and seeks confirmation. In them 
faith, or the object of faith, is more exactly conceived and defined, and in them is found 
a corroboration, not arbitrary but substantial and valuable, of that faith which springs 
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from the aoul itself. Such proofs, therefore, are neither on the one hand sufficient to 
create and sustain faith, nor are they on the other hand to be set aside as of no value.' ' 
A. J. Barrett: "The arguments are not so much a bridge in themselves, as they are 
guys, to hold firm the great suspension-bridge of intuition, by which we pass the gulf 
from man to God. Or, while they are not a ladder by which we may reach heaven, 
they are the Ossa on Pelion, from whose combined height we may descry heaven." 

Anselm : " Negligentia mihl videtur, si postquam conflrmati sumus in flde non stu- 
demus quod credlmus IntelUgere." Bradley, Appearance and EeaUty : " Metaphysics 
is the fin d in g of bad resisous for what we believe upon instinct ; but to find these rea- 
sons is no less an instinct." lUingworth, Div. and Hum. Personality, lect. Ill— "Belief 
in a personal God is an Instinctive judgment, progressively Justified by reason." 
Knight, Essays in Philosophy, 241— The arguments are " historical memorials of the 
efforts of the human race to vindicate to itself the existence of a reality of which it is 
conscious, but which it cannot perfectly define." H. Fielding, The Hearts of Men, 313 
— " Creeds are the grammar of religion. They are to religion what grammar is to 
speech. Words are the expression of our wants ; grammar is the theory formed after- 
wards. Speech never proceeded from grammar, but the reverse. As speech pro- 
gresses and changes from unknown causes, grammar must follow." Pascal : " The 
heart has reasons of its own which the reason does not know." Frances Power Cobbe : 
" Intuitions are God's tuitions." On the whole subject, see Cudworth, Intel. System, 
3 : 42 ; Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 150 sg. ; Curtis, Human Element in Inspiration, 
242; Peabody, in Andover Bev., July, 1884 ; Hahu, History of Arguments for Existence 
of God ; Lotze, Philos. of Eeligion, 8-34 ; Am. Jour. Theol., Jan. 1906 : 53-71. 

Hegel, in his Logic, page 3, spealring of the disposition to regard the proofs of God's 
existence as the only means of producing faith in God, says : " Such a doctrine would 
find its parallel, if we said that eating was impossible before we had acquired a knowl- 
edge of the chemical, botanical and zoBlogical qualities of our food ; and that we must 
delay digestion till we had finished the study of anatomy and physiology." It is a 
mistake to suppose that there can be no religious life without a correct theory of life. 
Must I refuse to drink water or to breathe air, untU I can manufacture both for myself ? 
Some things are given to us. Among these things are " graoo and truth " ( Jolin 1 : 17 ; c/. 9 ). 
But there are ever those who are willing to take nothiug as a free gift, and who insist 
on working out all knowledge, as well as all salvation, by processes of their own. 
Pelagianism, with its denial of the doctrines of grace. Is but the further development 
of a rationalism which refuses to accept primitive truths unless these can be logically 
demonstrated. Since the existence of the soul, of the world, and of God cannot be 
proved in this way, rationalism Is led to curtail, or to misinterpret, the deliverances of 
consciousness, and hence result certain systems now to be mentioned. 



CHAPTER III. 

EEEONEOUS BXPLAKATIOKS, AKD CONCLUSION. 

Any correct explanation of the universe must postulate an intuitive 
knowledge of the existence of the external world, of self, and of God. 
The desire for scientific unity, however, has occasioned attempts to reduce 
these three factors to one, and according as one or another of the three has 
been regarded as the aU-inolusive principle, the result has been Materialism, 
Materialistic Idealism, or Idealistic Pantheism. This scientific impulse is 
better satisfied by a system which we may designate as Ethical Monism. 

We may summarize the present chapter as follows : 1. Materialism : TJniverse = 
Atoms. Eeply : Atoms can do nothing without force, and can he nothing ( InteUigible ) 
without Ideas. 8. Materialistic Idealism: Universe = Force + Ideas. Reply: Ideas 
belong to Mind, and Force can be exerted only by Will. 3. Idealistic Pantheism: 
Universe = Immanent and Impersonal Mind and Will. Reply : Spirit in man shows 
that the Infinite Spirit must be Transcendent and Personal Mind and Will. We are led 
from these three forms of error to a conclusion which we may denominate i. Ethical 
Monism : Universe = Finite, partial, graded manifestation of the divine Life ; Matter 
being God's self-limitation under the law of necessity. Humanity being God's self -lim- 
itation under the law of freedom, Incarnation and Atonement being God's self-limita- 
tions under the law of grace. Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one Substance, 
Principle, or Ground of Being, Is consistent with Psychological Dualism, or the doc- 
trine that the soul is personally distinct from matter on the one hand and from God on 
the other. 

I. MatebiaijIBM. 

Materialism is that method of thought which gives priority to matter, 
rather than to mind, in its explanations of the universe. Upon this view, 
material atoms constitute the ultimate and fundamental reality of which 
all things, rational and irrational, are but combinations and phenomena. 
Force is regarded as a universal and inseparable property of matter. 

The element of truth in materialism is the reality of the external world. 
Its error is in regarding the external world as having origiual and inde- 
pendent existence, and in regarding mind as its product. 

Materialism regards atoms as the bricks of which the material universe, the house 
we inhabit, Is built. Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin) estimates that, If a drop of 
water were magnified to the size of our earth, the atoms of which it consists would 
certainly appear larger than boy's marbles, and yet would be smaller than billiard balls. 
Of these atoms, aU things, visible and invisible, are made. Mind, with aU its activities, 
is a combination or phenomenon of atoms. "Man ist was er iszt : ohne Phosphor kein 
Gedanke" — " One is what he eats : without phosphorus, no thought." Ethics is a bill 
of fare ; and worship, like heat, is a mode of motion. Agaasiz, however, wittily asked : 
" Are fishermen, then, more Intelligent than farmers, because they eat so much fish, 
and therefore take in more phosphorus ? " 

It Is evident that much is here attributed to atoms which really belongs to force. 
Deprive atoms of force, and all that remains is extension, which = space -=■ zero. 
Moreover, " If atoms are extended, they cannot be ultimate, for extension implies 
divisibility, and that which is conceivably divisible cannot be a philosophical ultimate. 

90 
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But, if atoms are not extended, then even an Infinite multiplication and combination of 
them could not produce an extended substance. Furthermore, an atom that is neither 
extended substance nor thinkinpr substance is inconceivable. The real ultimate is 
force, and this force cannot be exerted by nothing, but, as we shall hereafter see, can 
be exerted only by a personal Spirit, for this alone possesses the characteristics of real- 
ity, namely, deflnlteness, unity, and activity." 

Not only force but also IntellifeDoe anjst lie attributed to atoms, before they can 
explain any operation of nature. Herschel says not only that " the force of gravita- 
tion seems like that of a universal will," but that the atoms themselves, in recognizing 
each other in order to combine, show a Ki^eat deal of "presence of m^nd." Ladd, 
Introd. to Philosophy, 269— "A distinguished astronomer has said that every body in 
the solar system is behaving as if it knew precisely how it ought to behave in consist- 
ency with its own nature, and with the behavior of every other body in the same sys- 
tem. . . . Each atom has danced countless millions of mUes, with countless millions 
of different partners, many of which required an important modification of its mode of 
motion, without ever departing from the correct step or the right time." J. P. Cooke, 
Credentials of Science, 104, 177, suggests that something more than atoms is needed to 
explain the universe. A correlating Intelligence and Will must be assumed. Atoms 
by themselves would be like a heap of loose nails which need to be magnetized if they 
are to hold together. All structures would be resolved, and aU terms of matter would 
disappear, if the Presence which sustains them were withdrawn. The atom, like the 
monad of Leibnitz, is " parvus in suo genere deus " — " a little god in its nature " — only 
because it is the expression of the mind and will of an immanent God. 

Plato speaks of men who are " dazzled by too near a look at material things." They 
do not perceive that these very material things, since they can be interpreted only in 
terms of spirit, must themselves be essentially spiritual. Materialism is the explanation 
of a world of which we know something— the world of mind — by a world of which we 
know next to nothing — the world of matter. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 297, 291 — 
" How about your material atoms and brain-molecules ? They have no real existence 
save as objects of thought, and therefore the very thought, which you say your atoms 
produce, turns out to be the essential precondition of their own existence." With this 
agree the words of Dr. Ladd : " Knowledge of matter involves repeated activities of 
sensation and reflection, of inductive and deductive inference, of intuitional belief in 
substance. These are all activities of mind. Only as the mind has a self-conscious life, 
is any knowledge of what matter is, or can do, to be gained. . . . Everything is real 
which is the permanent subject of changing states. That which touches, feels, sees, is 
more real than that which is touched, felt, seen." 

H. N. Gardner, Presb. Kev., 1885 : 301, 665, 666 — " Mind gives to matter its chief mean- 
ing,— hence matter alone can never explain the universe." Gore, Incarnation, 31 — 
" Mind is not the product of nature, but the necessary constituent of nature, considered 
as an ordered knowable system." Fraser, Philos. of Theism : " An immoral act must 
originate in the immoral agent ; a physical effect is not known to originate in its 
physical cause." Matter, inorganic and organic, presupposes mind ; but it is not true 
that mind presupposes matter. LeConte : " If I could remove your brain cap, what 
would I see? Only physical changes. But you— what do you perceive? Conscious- 
ness, thought, emotion, will. Now take external nature, the Cosmos. The observer 
from the outside sees only physical phenomena. But must there not be in this case 
also — on the other side —psychical phenomena, a Self, a Person, a WUl ? " 

The impossibility of finding in matter, regarded as mere atoms, any of the attributes 
of a cause, has led to a general abandonment of this old Materialism of Democritus, 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Condlllao, Holbach, Feuerbach, Bilchner; and Materialistic 
Idealism has taken its place, which instead of regarding force as a property of matter, 
regards matter as a manifestation of force. From this section we therefore pass to 
Materialistic Idealism, and Inquire whether the universe can be interpreted simply as a 
system of force and of ideas. A quarter of a century ago, John Tyndall, in his open- 
ing address as President of the British Association at Belfast, declared that in matter 
was to bef ound the promise and potency of every form of life. Butin 1898, Sir William 
Crookes, In his address as President of that same British Association, reversed the 
apothegm, and declared that in life he saw the promise and potency of every form of 
matter. See Lange, History of Materialism ; Janet, Materialism ; Pabri, MateriaUsmus ; 
Herzog, BncyclopBdie, art. : MateriaUsmus ; but esp., StaUo, Modern Physics, 148-170. 
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In addition to the general error indicated above, we object to this system 
as follow&4-- 

1. In knowing matter, the mind necessarily judges itself to be dififerent 
in kind, and higher in rank, than the matter which it knows. 

We here state simply an Intuitive conviction. The mind, in using its physical organ- 
ism and through It bringing external nature Into its service, recognizes itself as differ- 
ent from and superior to matter. See Martlneau, quoted In Brit. Quar., April, 1882: 
173, and the article of President Thomas Hill in the Bibliotheca Sacra, April, 1853 : 353 — 
"All that is really given hy the act of sense-perception is the existence of the con- 
scious self, floating in boundless space and boundless time, surrounded and sustained 
by boundless power. The material moved, which we at first think the great reality, is 
only the shadow of a real being, which is immatferial." Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 
317 — " Imagine an infinitesimal being in the brain, watching the action of the mole- 
cules, but missing the thought. So science observes the universe, but misses God." 
Hebberd, in Joum. Spec. Philos., April, 1886 : 135. 

Robert Browning, " the subtlest assertor of the soul in song," makes the Pope, in 
The Bing and the Book, say : " Mind is not matter, nor from matter, but above." So 
President Francis Wayland: " What is mind ? " "No matter." " What is matter ? " 
"Nevermind." Sully, The Human Mind, 2 : 369 — " Consciousness is a reaUty wholly 
disparate from material processes, and cannot therefore be resolved into these. 
Materialism makes that which is immediately known (our mental states) subordinate 
to that which is only indirectly or Inf ereutlally known ( external things ). Moreover, a 
material entity existing per se out of relation to a oogltant mind is an absurdity." As 
materialists work out their theory, their so-called matter grows more and more ether- 
eal, until at last a stage is reached when it cannot be distinguished from what others 
call spirit. Martineau: "The matter they describe is so exceedingly clever that it is 
up to anything, even to writing Hamlet and discovering its own evolution. In short, 
but for the spelling of its name, it does not seem to differ appreciably from our old 
friends. Mind and God." A. W. Momerie, in Christianity and Evolution, 54 — "A being 
conscious of his unity cannot possibly be formed out of a number of atoms uncon- 
scious of their diversity. Any one who thinks this possible is capable of asserting that 
half a dozen fools might be compounded into a single wise man." 

2, Since the mind's attributes of (a) continuous identity, (6) seK-activity, 
(c) unrelatedness to space, are different in kind and higher in rank than the 
attributes of matter, it is rational to conclude that mind is itself different in 
kind from matter and higher in rank then matter. 

This Is an argument from speolflo qualities to that which underlies and explains the 
qualities. ( a ) Memory proves personal identity. This Is not an identity of material 
atoms, for atoms change. The molecules that come cannot remember those that 
depart. Some Immutable part in the brain 1 organized or unorganized ? Organized 
decays; unorganized— soul, (b) Inertia shows that matter is not self -moving. It acts 
only as it is acted upon. A single atom wovild never move. Two portions are necessary, 
and these, in order to useful action, require adjustment by a power which does not 
belong to matter. Evolution of the universe inexplicable, unless matter were first 
moved by some power outside Itself. See Duke of Argyll, Eeign of Law, 92. (c) The 
highest activities of mind are independent of known physical conditions. Mind con- 
trols and subdues the body. It does not cease to grow when the growth of the bO'ly 
ceases. When the body nears dissolution, the mind often asserts itself most strikingly. 

Kant: "Unity of apprehension is possible on account of the transcendental unit, |c 
of self -consciousness." I get my idea of unity from the indivisible self. Stout, Manual I if 
Psychology, 53— "So far as matter exists independently of its presentation to a cogni- 
tive subject, it cannot have material properties, such as extension, hardness, color, 

weight, etc The world of material phenomena presupposes a system of 

1 mmaterial agency. In this immaterial system the individual consciousness originates. 
This agency, some say, is thought, others vMV A. J. Dubois, in Century Magazine, 
Dec. 1894 : 238 — Since each thought involves a molecular movement in the brain, and this 
moves the whole universe, mind is the secret of the universe, and we should interpret 
nature as the expression of underlying purpose. Science is mind following the traces 
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of mind. There can be no mind without antecedent mind. That all human beings 
have the same mental modes shows that these modes are not due simply to environ- 
ment. Bowne: "Things act upon the mind and the mind reacts with knowledge. 
Knowing Is not a passive receiving, but an active construing." Wundt: "We are 
compelled to admit that the physical development is not the cause, but much more the 
effect, of psychical development." 

Paul Carus, Soul of Man, 52-64, defines soul as " the form of an organism," and mem- 
ory as "the psychical aspect of the preservation of form in living substance." This 
seems to give priority to the organism rather than to the soul, regardless of the fact 
that without soul no organism Is conceivable. Clay cannot be the ancestor of the 
potter, nor stone the ancestor of the mason, nor wood the ancestor of the carpenter. 
W. N. Clarlie, Christian Theology, 99 — " The intelligibleness of the universe to us is 
strong and ever present evidence that there is aa all-pervading rational Mind, from 
which the universe received its character." We must add to the maxim, " Cogito, ergo 
sum," the other maxim, " InteUigo, ergo Deus est." Pfleiderer, Philos. ReUg., 1 : 273 — 
" The whole IdeaUstio philosophy of modern times is in fact only the carrying out and 
grounding of the conviction that Nature is ordered by Spirit and for Spirit, as a subser- 
vient means for Its eternal ends ; that it is therefore not, as the heathen naturalism 
thought, the one and all, the last and highest of things, but has the Spirit, and the 
moral Ends over it, as its lord and Master." The consciousness by which things are 
known precedes the things themselves. In the order of logic, and therefore cannot be 
explained by them or derived from them. See Porter, Human Intellect, 22, 131, 132. 
McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, chap, on Materialism; Divine Government, 11- 
94; Intuitions, UO-145. Hopkins, Study of Man, 53-56 ; Morell, Hist, of Philosophy, 318- 
334 ; Hlokok, Eatlonal Cosmology, 403 ; Theol. Eclectic, 6 : 555 ; Appleton, Worlcs, 1 : 151- 
154; Calderwood, Moral Philos., 235; TJlrlci, Leib und Seele, 688-735, and synopsis, in Bap. 
Quar., July, 1873 : 380. 

3. Mind rather than matter must therefore be regarded as the original 
and independent entity, unless it can be scientifically demonstrated that 
mind is material in its origin and nature. But all attempts to explain the 
psychical from the physical, or the organic from the inorganic, are acknowl- 
edged failures. The most that can be claimed is, that psychical are always 
accompanied by physical changes, and that the inorganic is the basis and 
support of the organic. Although the precise connection between the mind 
and the body is unknown, the fact that the continuity of physical changes 
is unbroken in times of psychical activity renders it certain that mind is not 
transformed physical force. If the facts of sensation indicate the depen- 
dence of mind upon body, the facts of volition equally indicate the depen- 
dence of body upon mind. 

The chemist can produce organic, but not organized, substances. The life cannot be 
produced from matter. Even in living things progress is secured only by plan. Multi- 
plication of desired advantage, in the Darwinian scheme, requires a selecting thought ; 
in other words the natural selection is artificial selection after all. John Fiske, 
Destiny of the Creature, 109 — " Cerebral physiology tells us that, during the present 
life, although thought and feeling are always manifested in connection with a peculiar 
form of matter, yet by no possibility can thought and feeling be in any sense the 
product of matter. Nothing could be more grossly unscientific than the famous remark 
of Cabanis, that the brain secretes thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not even 
correct to say that thought goes on in the brain. What goes on in the brain is an 
amazingly complex series of molecular movements, with which thought and f eeUng 
are in some unknown way correlated, not as efCeots or as causes, but as concomitants." 

Leibnitz's " pretistablished harmony " indicates the dllEculty of defining the relation 
between mind and matter. They are Uke two entirely disconnected clocks, the one of 
which has a dial and indicates the hour by its hands, while the other without a dial 
simultaneously indicates the same hour by its striking apparatus. To Leibnitz the 
world is an aggregate of atomic souls leading absolutely separate lives. There is no 
real action of one upon another. Everything in the monad is the development of its 
individual unstimulated activity. Yet there is a preSstabUshed harmony of them all, 
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arranged from the beginning by the Creator. The internal development of each monad 
Is so adjusted to that of all the other monads, as to produce the false impression that 
they are mutually influenced by each other (see Johnson, in Andover Key., Apl. 1890 : 
407, 408 ). Leibnitz's theory Involves the complete rejection of the freedom of the human 
will in the libertarian sense. To escape from this arbitrary connection of mind and 
matter in Leibnitz's preSstablished harmony, Spinoza rejected the Cartesian doctrine 
of two God-created substances, and maintained that there is but one fundamental 
substance, namely, God himself (see Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 172;. 

There is an increased flow of blood to the head in times of mental activity. Some- 
times, in intense heat of literary composition, the blood fairly surges through the 
brain. No diminution, but further increase, of physical activity accompanies the 
greatest efCorts of mind. Lay a man upon a balance ; Are a pistol shot or inject sud- 
denly a great thought into his mind ; at once he will tip the balance, and tumble upon 
his head. Eomanes, Mind and Motion, 21— "Consciousness causes physical changes, 
but not vice versa. To say that mind is a function of motion is to say that mind is a 
function of itself, since motion exists only for mind. Better suppose the physical and 
the psychical to be only one, as in the violin sound and vibration are one. Volition is 
a cause in nature because it has cerebration for its obverse and inseparable side. But 
if there Is no motion without mind, then there can be no universe without God." . . . 
34 — " Because within the limits of human experience mind is only known as associated 
with brain, It does not follow that mind cannot exist without brain. Helmholtz's 
explanation of the effect of one of Beethoven's sonatas on the brain may be perfectly 
correct, but the explanation of the effect given by a musician may be equally correct 
within its category." 

Herbert Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 1 : § 56 — "Two things, mind and nervous 
action, exist together, but we cannot Imagine how they are related" (see review of 
Spencer's Psychology, inN. Bnglauder, July, 1873). Tyndall, Fragments of Science, 
120 — "The passage from the physios of the brain to the facts of consciousness is 
unthinkable." Sohurman, Agnosticism and Beligion, 95— "The metamorphosis of 
vibrations Into conscious Ideas is a mirade, in comparison with which the floating of 
iron or the turning of water into wine is easily credible." Bain, Mind and Body, 181— 
There is no break in the physical continuity. See Brit. Quar., Jan. 1874 ; art. by Her- 
bert, on Mind and the Science of Energy ; McCosh, Intuitions, 145 ; Talbot, In Bap. 
Quar., Jan. 1871. On Geullncx's "occasional causes" and Descartes's dualism, see 
Martineau, Types, 144, 145, 156-158, and Study, 2 : 77. 

4. The materialistic theory, denying as it does the priority of spirit, 
can. furnish no sufficient cause for the highest features of the existing 
universe, namely, its personal intelligences, its intuitive ideas, its free-mU, 
its moral progress, its beliefs in God and immortality, 

Herbert, Modern Beallsm Examined : " Materialism has no physical evidence of the 
existence of consciousness in others. As It declares our fellow men to be destitute of 
free volition, so it should declare them destitute of consciousness ; should call them, as 
well as brutes, pure automata. If physics are all, there is no God, but there is also no 
man, existing." Some of the early followers of Descartes used to kick and beat their 
dogs, laughing meanwhile at their cries and calling them the " creaking of the machine." 
Huxley, who calls the brutes " conscious automata," believes in the gradual banish- 
ment, from all regions of human thought, of what we call spirit and spontaneity; 
"A spontaneous act is an absurdity ; it is simply an effect that is uncaused." 

James, Psychology, 1 : 149 — " The girl In Midshipman Easy could not excuse the ille- 
gitimacy of her child by saying that 'it was a very small one.' And consciousness, 
however small, is an illegitimate birth in any philosophy that starts without It, and 
yet professes to explain aU facts by continued evolution. . . . Materialism denies 
reality to almost all the Impulses which we most cherish. Hence it will fail of univer- 
sal adoption." Clerk Maxwell, Life, 391— "The atoms are a very tough lot, and can 
stand a great deal of knocking about, and It is strange to find a number of them com- 
bining to form a man of feeling. ... 426— I have looked into most philosophical 
systems, and I have seen none that will work without a God." President E. B. 
Andrews : " Mind is the only substantive thing in this universe, and all else is adjec- 
tive. Matter is not primordial, but is a function of spirit." Theodore Parker : " Man 
is the highest product of his own history. The discoverer finds nothing so tall or grand 
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as himself, nothing so valuable to him. The greatest star is at the small end of the 
telescope— the star that is looking, not looked after, nor looked at." 

Materialism makes men to be "a serio-comic procession of wax figures or of cunning 
casts in clay" (Bowne). Man is "the cunningest of clocks." But if there were nothing 
but matter, there could be no materialism, for a system of thought, like materialism, 
implies consciousness. Martineau, Types, preface, xii, xiii— "It was the irresistible 
pleading of the moral consciousness which first drove me to rebel against the limits 
of the merely scientific conception. It became incredible to me that nothing was 
possible except the actual. ... Is there then no ought to he, other than what Isf" 
Dewey, Psychology, 84— "A world without ideal elements would be one in which the 
home would be four walls and a roof to keep out cold and wet ; the table a mess for 
animals ; and the grave a hole in the ground." Omar KhayyAm, Hubaiyat, stanza 72— 
"And that inverted bowl they call the Sky, Whereunder crawling ooop'd we live and die. 
Lift not your hands to It for help — for it As impotently moves as you or I." Victor 
Hugo : " Tou say the soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers ? Why then is 
my soul more luminous when my bodily powers begin to fail ? Winter is on my head, 
and eternal spring is in my heart. . . . The nearer I approach the end, the plainer I 
hear the immortal symphonies of the worlds which invite me." 

Diman, Theistic Argument, 348 — " Materialism can never explain the fact that mat- 
ter is always combined with force. CoBrdlnate principles? then dualism, instead of 
monism. Force cause of matter ? then we preserve unity, but destroy materialism ; 
for we trace matter to an immaterial source. Behind multiplicity of natural forces 
we must postulate some single power — which can be nothing but coSrdinating mind." 
Mark Hopkins sums up Materialism in Princeton Bev., Nov. 1879:490— "1. Man, who is 
a person. Is made by a thing, i. e., matter. 2. Matter is to be worshiped as man's 
maker, if anything is to be ( Rom. 1 ; 25 ). 3. Man is to worship himself —his God is his 
belly." See also Martineau, Beligion and Materialism, 25-31, Types, 1 : preface, xii, 
xiii, and Study, 1 : 218, 250, 345 ; Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, 145-161 ; 
Buchanan, Modem Atheism, 247, 248 ; McCosh, in International Bev., Jan. 1895 ; Con- 
temp. Bev., Jan. 1875, art. : Man Transcorporeal ; Calderwood, Belations of Mind and 
Brain ; Laycock, Mind and Brain ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 358 ; Wilkinson, in Pres- 
jent Day Tracts, 3 : no. 17 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 487-499 ; A. H. Strong, Philos. and 
Kelig., 31-38. 

n. Materiaiistic IdBAIiISM. 

Idealism proper is that method of thought which regards all knowledge 
as conversant only with affections of the percipient mind. 

Its element of truth is the fact that these affections of the percipient 
mind are the conditions of our knowledge. Its error is in denying that 
through these and in these we know that which exists independently of our 
consciousness. 

The idealism of the present day is mainly a materialistic idealism. It 
defines matter and mind aJike in terms of sensation, and regards both as 
opposite sides or successive manifestations of one underlying and unknow- 
able force. 

Modern subjective idealism is the development of a principle found as far back as 
Locke. Locke derived all our knowledge from sensation ; the mind only combines 
ideas which sensation furnishes, but gives no material of its own, Berkeley held that 
externally we can be sure only of sensations,— cannot be sure that any external world 
exists apart from mind. Berkeley's idealism, however, was objective ; for he maintained 
that while things do not exist independently of consciousness, they do exist indepen- 
dently of our consciousness, namely, in the mind of God, who in a correct philosophy 
takes the place of a mindless external world as the cause of our ideas. Kant, in like 
manner, held to existences outside of our own minds, although he regarded these exist- 
ences as unknown and unknowable. Over against these forms of objective idealism 
we must put the subjective idealism of Hume, who held that Internally also we cannot 
be sure of anything but mental phenomena ; we know thoughts, feelings and volitions, 
but we do not know mental substance within, any more than we know material sub- 
stance without ; our ideas are a string of beads, without any string ; we need no cause 
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for these Ideas, in an external world, a soul, or God. Mill, Spencer, Bain and Tyndall 
are Humists, and it is their subjective idealism which we oppose. 

All these regard the material atom as a mere centre of force, or a hypothetical cause 
of sensations. Matter is therefore a manifestation of force, as to the old materialism 
force was a property of matter. But if matter, mind and God are nothing but sensa- 
tions, then the body itself is nothing but sensations. There is no body to have the sen- 
sations, and no spirit, either human or divine, to produce them. John Stuart Mill, in 
his Examination of Sir William Hamilton, 1 : 234-253, makes sensations the only orig- 
inal sources of knowledge. He defines matter as " a permanent possibility of sensation," 
and mind as " a series of feelings aware of itself." So Huxley calls matter " only a 
name for the unknown cause of the states of consciousness "; although he also declares : 
" If I am compelled to choose between the materialism of a man like BUchner and the 
idealism of Berkeley, I would have to agree with Berkeley." He would hold to the 
priority of matter, and yet regard matter as wholly ideal. Since John Stuart Mill, of 
all the materialistic idealists, gives the most precise definitions of matter.and of mind, 
we attempt to show the inadequacy of his treatment. 

The most complete refutation of subjective idealism is that of Sir William Hamilton, 
in his Metaphysics, 348-372, and Theories of Sense-perception — the reply to Brown. 
See condensed statement of Hamilton's view, with estimate and criticism, in Porter, 
Human Intellect, 236-240, and on Idealism, 129, 133. Porter holds that original percep- 
tion gives us simply affections of our own sensorium ; aa cause of these, we gain knowl- 
edge of extended externality. So Sir William Hamilton : " Sensation proper has no 
object but a subject-object." But both Porter and Hamilton hold that through these 
sensations we know that which exists independently of our sensations. Hamilton's 
natural realism, however, was an exaggeration of the truth. Bowne, Introd. to Psych. 
Theory, 257, 258 — " In Sir William Hamilton's desire to have no go-betweens in per- 
ception, he was forced to maintain that every sensation is felt where it seems to be, and 
hence that the mind fills out the entire body. Likewise he had to afBrm that the object 
in vision is not the thing, but the rays of light, and even the object itself had, at last, 
to be brought into consciousness. Thus he reached the absurdity that the true object 
in perception is something of which we are totally unconscious." Surely we cannot 
be immediately conscious of what is outside of consciousness. James, Psychology, 1 : 
11— " The terminal organs are telephones, and brain-cells are the receivers at which the 
mind listens." Berkeley's view is to be found in his Principles of Human Knowledge, 
§ 18 sq. See also Presb. Kev., Apl. 1885 : 301-315 ; Joum. Spec. Philos., 1884 : 24ft-260, 383- 
399 ; TuUoch, Mod. Theories, 360, 361 ; Eucyo. Britannloa, art. : Berkeley. 

There is, however, an idealism which is not open to Hamilton's objections, and to 
which most recent philosophers give their adhesion. It is the objective idealism of 
Lotze. It argues that we know nothing of the extended world except through the 
forces which impress our nervous organism. These forces take the form of vibrations 
of air or ether, and we interpret them as sound, light, or motion, according as they 
affect our nerves of hearing, sight, or touch. But the only force which we immediately 
know is that of our own wiUs, and we can either not understand matter at all or we 
must understand it as the product of a will comparable to our own. Things are simply 
"concreted laws of action," or divine ideas to which permanent reality has been given 
by divine will. What we perceive in the normal exercise of our faculties has existence 
not only for us but for all intelligent beings and for God himself : in other words, our 
idealism is not subjective, but objective. We have seen in the previous section that 
atoms cannot explain the universe, — they presuppose both ideas and force. We now 
see that this force presupposes will, and these ideas presuppose mind. But, as it still 
may be claimed that this mind is not self-conscious mind and that this will is not per- 
sonal will, we pass in the next section to consider Idealistic Pantheism, of which these 
claims are characteristic. Materialistic Idealism, in truth, is but a half-way house 
between Materialism and Pantheism, in which no permanent lodging is to be found by 
the logical inteUigeuce. 

Lotze, Outlines of Metaphysics, 153 — " The objectivity of our cognition consists 
therefore in this, that it is not a meaningless play of mere seeming ; but it brings 
before us a world whose coherency is ordered in pursuance of the injunction of 
the sole Reality in the world, to wit, the Good. Our cognition thus possesses more 
of truth than if it copied exactly n world that has no value in Itself. Although it 
does not comprehend in what manner all that is phenomenon is presented to the 
view, stiU it understands what is the meaning of it all ; and is like to a spectator 
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who comprehends the (Esthetic significance of that which takes place on the stage of a 
theatre, and would gain nothing essential if he were to see besides the machinery by 
means of which the changes are effected on the stage." Professor C. A. Strong : " Percep- 
tion is a shadow thrown upon the mind by a thing-in-ltself. The shadow is the symbol 
of the thing ; and, as shadows are soulless and dead, physical objects may seem soulless 
and dead, while the reality symbolized is never so soulful and aUve. Consciousness is 
reality. The only existence of which we can conceive is mental in its nature. All 
existence far consciousness is existence of consciousness. The horse's shadow accom- 
panies him, but it does not help him to draw the cart. The brain-event is simply the 
mental state itself regarded from the point of view of the perception." 

Aristotle: "Substance is in its nature prior to relation"— there can be no relation 
without things to be related. Mehte : " Knowledge, just because it is knowledge, is 
not reahty, — it comes not first, but second." Veitch, Knowing and Being, 216, 217, 292, 
293— "Thought can do nothing, except as It is a synonym for Thinker. . . . Neither 
the finite nor the infinite consciousness, alone or together, can constitute an object 
external, or explain its existence. The existence of a thing logically precedes the 
perception of it. Perception is not creation. It is not the thinking that makes the 
ego, but the ego that makes the thinking." Seth, Hegelianism and Personality: 
"Divine thoughts presuppose a divine Being. God's thoughts do not constitute the 
real world. The real force does not lie in them,— it lies in the divine Being, as living, 
active Will." Here was the fundamental error of Hegel, that he regarded the Universe 
as mere Idea, and gave little thought to the Love and the Will that constitute it. See 
John Fiske, Cosmic Philosophy, 1 : 75 ; 2 : 80 ; Contemp. Rev., Oct. 1872 : art. on Huxley ; 
Lowndes, Philos. Primary Beliefs, 1)5-143; Atwater (on Ferrier), in Princeton Rev., 
1857: 258, 280; Cousin, Hist. Philosophy, 2: 239-343; Veitoh's Hamilton, (Blackwood's 
Philos. Classics,) 176, 191 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 68-74. 

To tMs view we make tlie following objections : 

1. Its definition of matter as a "permanent possibility of sensation" 
contradicts our intuitive judgment tbat, in knowing tbe phenomena of 
matter, we have direct knowledge of substance as underlying phenomena, 
as distinct from our sensations, and as external to the mind which 
experiences these sensations. 

Bowne, Metaphysics, 432 — " How the possibility of an odor and a flavor can be the 
cause of the yellow color of an orange is probably unknowable, except to a mind that 
can see that two and two may make five." See Iverach's Philosophy of Spencer Exam- 
ined, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 29. Martineau, Study, 1:102-112— "If external 
impressions are telegraphed to the brain, Intelligence must receive the message at 
the beginning as well as deliver It at the end. ... It is the external object which 
gives the possibUity, not the possibility which gives the external object. The mind 
cannot make both its cognUa and its cognttio. It cannot dispense with standing- 
ground for its own feet, or with atmosphere for Its own wings." Professor Charles A. 
Strong : " Kant held to things-in-themselves back of physical phenomena, as well as to 
thlngs-in-themselves back of mental phenomena; he thought things-in-themselves 
back of physical might be identical with things-in-themselves back of mental phenom- 
ena. And since mental phenomena, on this theory, are not specimens of reality, and 
reality manifests itself Indifferently through them and through physical phenomena, 
he naturally concluded that we have no ground for supposing reality to be like either 
— that we must conceive of it as ' weder Materie noch ein denkend Wesen ' — 'neither 
matter nor a thinking being ' — a theory of the Unknowable. Would that It had been 
also the Unthinkable and the Unmentionable 1 " Ralph Waldo Emerson was a sub- 
jective idealist ; but, when called to inspect a farmer's load of wood, he said to his 
company: "Excuse me a moment, my friends; we have to attend to these matters, 
just as if they were real." See Mivart, On Truth, 71-141. 

2. Its definition of mind as a "series of feelings aware of itself" 
contradicts our intuitive judgment that, in knowing the phenomena of 
mind, we have direct knowledge of a spiritual substance of which these 
phenomena are manifestations, which retains its identity independently of 

7 
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our consciousness, and which, in its knowing, instead of being the passive 
recipient of impressions from without, always acts from within by a power 
of its own. 

James, Psychology, 1 : 226— "It seems as if the elementary psychic fact were not 
thought, or this thought, or that thought, but my thought, every thought being owned. 
The universal conscious fact is not 'feelings and thoughts exist,' but 'I think,' and 
' I feel.' " Professor James is compelled to say this, even though he begins his Psychology 
without insisting upon the existence of a soul. Hamilton's Eeid, US—" Shall I think 
that thought can stand by itself? or that Ideas can feel pleasure or pain? " B. T. Smith, 
Man's Knowledge, 44— " We say ' my notions and my passions, ' and when we use these 
phrases we imply that our central self is felt to be something different from the notions 
or passions which belong to it or characterize it for a time." Lichtenberg: " Weshould 
say, 'It thinks;' just as we say, 'It lightens,' or 'It rains.' In saying 'Coglto,' the 
philosopher goes too far if he translates it, ' I think.' " Are the faculties, then, an army 
without a general, or an engine without a driver ? In that case we should not have 
sensations, — we should only 66 sensations. 

Professor C. A. Strong : " I have knowledge of other mind$. This non-empirical 
knowledge — transcendent knowledge of thlngs-in-themselves, derived neither from 
experience nor reasoning, and assuming that like consequents ( intelligent movements ) 
must have like antecedents ( thoughts and feelings ), and also assuming Instinctively 
that something exists outside of my own mind— this refutes the post-Kantian phe- 
nomenalism. Perception and memory also involve transcendence. In both I transcend 
the bounds of experience, as truly as in my knowledge of other minds. In memory 
I recognize a past, as distinguished from the present. In perception I cognize a 
possibility of other experiences like the present, and this alone gives the sense of 
permanence and reality. Perception and memory refute phenomenalism. Things-in- 
themselves must be assumed In order to fill the gaps between Individual minds, and 
to give coherence and intelligibility to the universe, and so to avoid pluralism. If 
matter can Influence and even extinguish our minds, it must have some force of Its 
own, some existence In Itself. If consciousness Is an evolutionary product, it must 
have arisen from simpler mental facts. But these simpler mental facts are only another 
name for things-in-themselves. A deep preratlonal instinct compels us to recognize 
them, for they cannot be logically demonstrated. We must assume them In order 
to give continuity and intelligibility to our conceptions of the universe." See, on 
Bain's Cerebral Psychology, Martineau's Essays, 1 : 265. On the physiological method 
of mental philosophy, see Talbot, in Bap. Quar., 1871 : 1 ; Bowen, in Princeton Kev., 
March, 1878:423-450; Murray, Psychology, 279-287. 

3. In SO far as this theory regards mind as the obverse side of matter, 
or as a later and higher development from matter, the mere reference of 
both mind and matter to an underlying force does not save the theory from 
any of the difficulties of pure materialism already mentioned ; since in 
this case, equally with that, force is regarded as purely physical, and the 
priority of spirit is denied. 

Herbert Spencer, Psychology, quoted by Kske, Cosmic Philosophy, 2 : 80— " Mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective faces of the same thing. Yet we 
remain utterly incapable of seeing, or even of imagining, how the two are related. 
Mind still continues to us a something without kinship to other things." Owen, Anat- 
omy of Vertebrates, quoted by Talbot, Bap. Quar., Jan. 1871 : 5— " All that I know of 
matter and mind in themselves is that the former is an external centre of force, and 
the latter an internal centre of force." New Englander, Sept. 1883; 636— "If the atom 
be a mere centre of force and not a real thing in itself, then the atom is a supersensual 
essence, an immaterial being. To make immaterial matter the source of conscious 
mind is to make matter as wonderful as an Immortal soul or a personal Creator." See 
New Englander, July, 1876: 532-535; Martineau, Study, 103-130, and Belig. and Mod. 
Materialism, 25 — " If it takes mind to construe the universe, how can the negation of 
mind constitute it ? " 

David J. HiU, in his Genetic Philosophy, 200, 201, seems to deny that thought pre- 
cedes force, or that force precedes thought : " Objects, or things in the external world, 
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may be elements of a thought-process in a cosmlo subject, without themselves being 

conscious A true analysis and a rational genesis require the equal recognition 

of both the objective and the subjective elements of experience, without priority in 
time, separation In space or disruption of being. So far as our minds can penetrate 
reality, as disclosed in the activities of thought, we are everywhere confronted with 
a Dynamic Eeason." In Dr. HUl's account of the genesis of the universe, however, the 
unconscious comes first, and from it the conscious seems to be derived. Consciousness 
of the object is only the obverse side of the object of consciousness. This Is, as Mar- 
tineau. Study, 1 : 3il, remarks, " to take the sea on board the boat." We greatly prefer 
the view of Lotze, 2 : 641 — " Things are acts of the Infinite wrought within minds alone, 

or states which the Infinite experiences nowhere but In minds Things and 

events are the sum of those actions which the highest Principle performs in all spirits so 
uniformly and coherently, that to these spirits there must seem to be a world of sub- 
stantial and elBcient things existing In space outside themselves." The data from 
which we draw our Inferences as to the nature of the external world being mental and 
spiritual. It is more rational to attribute to that world a spiritual reality than a kind of 
reality of which our experience knows nothing. See also Schurman, Belief in God, 
208,225. 

4. In SO far as this theory holds the underlying force of which matter 
and mind are manifestations to be in any sense intelligent or voluntary, it 
renders necessary the assumption that there is an intelligent and voluntary 
Being who exerts this force. Sensations and ideas, moreover, are expli- 
cable only as manifestations of Mind. 

Many recent Christian thinkers, as Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 13-16, 29-36, 
42-52, would define mind as a function of matter, matter as a function of force, force 
as a function of will, and therefore as the power of an omnipresent and personal God. 
AU force, except that of man's free wlU, Is the will of God. So Herschel, Lectures, 460 ; 
Argyll, Eeignof Law, 121-137; WaUaoe on Nat. Selection, 363-371 ; Martineau, Essays, 
1 : 63, 121, 145, 263 ; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 146-162. These writers are led to their 
conclusion in large part by the considerations that nothing dead can be a proper cause ; 
that will is the only cause of which we have immediate knowledge ; that the forces of 
nature are Intelligible only when they are regarded as exertions of wiU. Matter, there- 
fore, is simply centres of force — the regular and, as it were, automatic expression of 
G od's mind and will. Second causes in nature are only secondary activities of the great 
First Cause. 

This view is held also by Bowne, In his Metaphysics. He regards only personality as 
real. Matter is phenomenal, although it is an activity of the divine will outside of us. 
Bowne's phenomenalism is therefore an objective idealism, greatly preferable to that 
of Berkeley who held to God's energizing Indeed, but only within the souL This 
ideaUsm of Bowne is not pantheism, for it holds that, while there are no second 
causes In nature, man is a second cause, with a personality distinct from that of 
God, and lifted above nature by his powers of free wUl. Boyce, however, in his Belig- 
lous Aspect of Philosophy, and in his The World and the Individual, makes man's con- 
sciousness a part or aspect of a universal consciousness, and so, instead of making God 
come to consciousness in man, makes man come to consciousness in God. While this 
scheme seems, in one view, to save God's personaUty, it may be doubted whether it 
equally guarantees man's personality or leaves room for man's freedom, responsibUity, 
sin and guilt. Bowne, Philos. Theism, 175— " ' Universal reason ' is a class-term which 
denotes no possible existence, and which has reality only in the specific existences from 
which it is abstracted." Bowne claims that the impersonal finite has only such other- 
ness as a thought or act has to its subject. There is no substantial existence except in 
persons. Seth, Hegelianism and Personality : " Neo-Kantianism erects into a God the 
mere form of self-consciousness in general, that is, confounds consciousness Wjerha/upt 
with a universal consciousness." 

Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, 318-343, esp. 328— "Is there anything in 
existence but myself ? Tes. To escape solipsism I must admit at least other persons. 
Does the world of apparent objects exist for me only? No ; it exists for others also, 
so that we live in a common world. Does this common world consist in anything more 
than a similarity of impressions in finite minds, so that the world apart from these is 
nothing ? This view cannot be disproved, but it accords so Ul with the Impression of 
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our total experience that it is practically impossible. Is then the world of things a 
continuous existence of some kind independent of finite thought and consciousness ? 
This claim cannot be demonstrated, but it is the only view that does not involve insu- 
perable difBculties. What is the nature and where is the place of this cosmic existence ? 
That is the question between Realism and Idealism. Realism views things as existing 
in a real space, and as true ontological realities. Idealism views both them and the 
space in which they are supposed to be existing as existing only in and for a cosmic 
Intelligence, and apart from which they are absurd and contradictory. Things are 
independent of our thought, but not independent of aU thought, in a lumpish materi- 
ality which Is the antithesis and negation of consciousness." See also Martineau, 
Study, 1 : 214-230, 3il. For advocacy of the substantive existence of second causes, 
see Porter, Hum. Intellect, 682-588 ; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 596 ; Alden, Philosophy, 48- 
80 ; Hodgson, Time and Space, 149-218 ; A. J. Balfour, in Mind, Oct. 1893 : 430. 

in. Idbalistio Pantheism. 

Pantheism is that method of thought which conceives of the universe as 
the development of one intelligent and voluntary, yet impersonal, sub- 
stance, which reaches consciousness only in man. It therefore identifies 
God, not with each individual object in the universe, but with the totality 
of things. The current Pantheism of our day is idealistic. 

The elements of truth in Pantheism are the intelligence and voluntari- 
ness of God, and his immanence in the universe ; its error Hes in denying 
God's personality and transcendence. 

Pantheism denies the real existence of the finite, at the same time that it deprives the 
Infinite of self -consciousness and freedom . See Hunt, History of Pantheism ; Manning, 
Half-truths and the Truth ; Bayne, Christian Lite, Social and Individual, 21-53 ; Hut- 
ton, on Popular Pantheism, in Essays, 1 : 55-76— " The pantheist's ' I believe in God ', is 
a contradiction. He says : ' I perceive the external as different from myself ; but on 
further reflection, I perceive that this external was itself the percipient agency.' So 
the worshiped is really the worshiper after all." Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism, 
173— "Man is a bottle of the ocean's water, in the ocean, temporarily distinguish- 
able by its Umitation within the bottle, but lost again in the ocean, so soon as these fra- 
gile Umits are broken." Martineau, Types, 1 : 23 — Mere immanency excludes Theism ; 
transcendency leaves it still possible ; 211-225 — Pantheism declares that " there is nothing 
but God ; he is not only sole cause but entire effect ; he is all in all." Spinoza has been 
falsely called " the God-intoxicated man." " Spinoza, on the contrary, translated God 
into the universe ; it was Malebranehe who transfigured the universe into God." 

The later Brahmanism is pantheistic. Rowland Williams, Christianity and Hinduism, 
quoted in Mozley on Miracles, 281— "In the final state personality vanishes. Tou will 
not, says the Brahman, accept the term ' void ' as an adequate description of the mys- 
terious nature of the soul, but you will clearly apprehend soul, in the final state, to be 
unseen and ungrasped being, thought, knowledge, joy— no other than very God." 
Flint, Theism, 69 — " Where the wiU is without energy, and rest is longed for as the end 
of existence, as among the Hindus, there is marked inability to think of God as cause 
or will, and constant inveterate tendency to pantheism." 

Hegel denies God's transcendence : " God is not a spirit beyond the stars ; he is spirit 
in all spirit "; which means that God, the Impersonal and unconscious Absolute, comes 
to consciousness only in man. If the eternal system of abstract thoughts were itself 
conscious, finite consciousness would disappear ; hence the alternative is either «o God, 
or no man. Stirling : " The Idea, so conceived, is a blind, dumb, invisible idol, and 
the theory is the most hopeless theory that has ever been presented to humanity." It 
is practical autolatry, or self -deification. The world is reduced to a mere process of 
logic ; thought thinks ; there is thought without a thinker. To this doctrine of Hegel 
we may well oppose the remarks of Lotze : " We cannot make mind the equivalent of the 
infinitive to think, — we feel that it must be that which thinks ; the essence of things 
cannot be either existence or activity, — it must be that which exists and that which 
acts. Thinking means nothing. If it is not the thinking of a thinker ; acting and work- 
ing mean nothing, if we leave out the conception of a subject distinguishable from 
them and from which they proceed." To Hegel, Being is Thought ; to Spinoza, Being 
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tas Thought + Extension ; the truth seems to be that Being has Thought + Will, and 
may reveal itself in Extension and Evolution ( Creation ). 

By other philosophers, however, Hegel is otherwise interpreted. Prof. H. Jones, in 
Mind, July, 1893 : 289-306, claims that Hegel's fundamental Idea is not Thought, hut 
Thinking : " The universe to him was not a system of thoughts, but a tbinliing reality, 
manifested most fully in man The fundamental reaJity is the universal intelli- 
gence whose operation we should seel£ to detect in all things. All reality is ultimately 
explicable as Spirit, or Intelligence,— hence our ontology must be a Logic, and the laws 
of thing-8 must be laws of thinking." Sterrett, in like manner, in his Studies in Hegel's 
Philosophy of Beligion, 17, quotes Hegel's Logic, Wallace's translation, 89, 91, 236 : 
" Spinoza's S«bst(wic6 is, as it were, a dark, shapeless abyss, which devours aU definite 
content as utterly null, and produces from itself nothing that has positive subsistence 

in Itself God is Substance,— he is, however, no less the Absolute Person." This 

is essential to religion, but this, says Hegel, Spinoza never perceived : " Everything 
depends upon the Absolute Truth being perceived, not merely as Substance, but as Sub- 
jeot." God is self-conscious and self-determining Spirit. Necessity is excluded. Man 
is free and immortal. Men are not mechanical parts of God, nor do they lose their 
identity, although they find themselves truly only In him. With this estimate of Hegel's 
system, Caird, Erdmann and Mulford substantially agree. This is Tennyson's " Higher 
Pantheism." 

Seth, Ethical Principles, 440—" Hegel conceived the superiority of his system to Spino- 
zism to lie in the substitution of Subject for Substance. The true Absolute must con- 
tain, instead of abolishing, relations ; the true Monism must Include, instead of exclud- 
ing. Pluralism. A One which, Uke Spinoza's Substance, or the HegeUan Absolute, does 
not errable us to think the Many, cannot be the true One — the unity of the Manifold. 
.... Since evil exists, Schopenhauer substituted for Hegel's Panlogism, which 
asserted the Identity of the rational and the real, a blind impulse of life, — for absolute 
Eeason he substituted a reasonless WIU " — a system of practical pessimism. Alexan- 
der, Theories of WUl, 5 — " Spinoza recognized no distinction between wUl and intellec- 
tual affirmation or denial." John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 107 — "As there 
is no reason in the conception of pure space why any figures or forms, lines, surfaces, 
solids, should arise in it, so there is no reason in the pure colorless abstraction of Infinite 
Substance why any world of finite things and beings should ever come into existence. 
It is the grave of aU things, the productive source of nothing." Hegel called ScheUing's 
Identity or Absolute " the infinite night in which all cows are black" — an allusion to 
Goethe's Riust, part 3, act 1, where the words are added: "and cats are gray." 
Although Hegel's preference of the term Subject, instead of the term Substance, has led 
many to maintain that he believed in a personality of God distinct from that of man, his 
over-emphasis of the Idea, and his comparative ignoring of the elements of Love and 
WUl, leave it stUl doubtful whether his Idea was anything more than unconscious and 
impersonal intelUgence— less materialistic than that of Spinoza indeed, yet open to 
many of the same objections. 

We object to this system as follows : 

1. Its idea of God is self-oontradiotory, since it makes him infinite, yet 
consisting only of the finite ; absolute, yet existing in necessary relation to 
the universe ; supreme, yet shut up to a process of self-evolution and 
dependent for self-consciousness on man ; without self-determination, yet 
thd cause of aU that is. 

Saisset, Pantheism, 148 — " An imperfect God, yet perfection arising from imperfec- 
tion." Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 13— " Pantheism appUes to God a principle of growth 
and imperfection, which belongs only to the finite." Calderwood, Moral PhUos., 245— 
" Its first requisite is moment, or movement, which it assumes, but does not account 
for." Caro's sarcasm appUes here : "Your God is not yet made— he is in process of 
manufacture." See H. B. Smith, Faith and PhUosophy, 25. Pantheism is practical athe- 
ism, for impersonal spirit is oiUy bUnd and necessary force. Angelus SUesius : " Wir 
beten ' Es gescheh ', mein Herr und Gott, dein WUle ' ; Dnd sieh ', Er hat nicht WUl ',— 
Er ist ein ew'ge Stille " —which Max MUUer translates as f oUows : " We pray, ' O Lord 
our God, Do thou thy holy WiU '; and see 1 God has no wiU ; He is at peace and stiU." 
Angelus SUesius consistently makes God dependent for self-consciousness on man ; 
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" I know that God cannot live An instant without me ; He must give up the ghost, If I 
should cease to be." Seth, Hegellanism and Personality : " HegeUanism destroys both 
God and man. It reduces man to an object of the universal Thinker, and leaves this 
universal Thinker without any true personality." Pantheism is a game of solitaire, in 
which God plays both sides. 

2. Its assumed unity of substance is not only without proof, but it directly 
contradicts our intuitive judgments. These testify that we are not parts and 
particles of God, but distinct personal subsistences. 

Martineau, Essays, 1 : 158 — " Even for immanency, there must be something wherein 
to dwell, and for life, something whereon to act." Many systems of monism contradict 
consciousness; they confound harmony between two with absorption in one. "In 
Scripture we never find the universe called to ttSv, for this suggests the idea of a self- 
contained unity : we have everywhere ra navra instead." The Bible recognizes the 
element of truth in pantheism— God is 'through all'; also the element of truth in 
mj'sticism — God is ' in you all ' ; but it adds the element of transcendence which both 
these fail to recognize— God is ' alovo all ' ( Bpi. 4:6). See Fisher, Essays on Supemat. Orig. 
of Christianity, 539. G. D. B. Pepper: "He who is over all and in all is yet distinct 
from all. It one is over a thing, he is not that very thing which he is over. If one 
is in something, he must be distinct from that something. And so the universe, over 
which and in which God is, must be thought of as something distinct from God. The 
creation cannot be identical with God, or a mere form of God." We add, however, 
that it may be a manifestation of God and dependent upon God, as our thoughts 
and acts are manifestations of our mind and will and dependent upon our mind and will, 
yet are not themselves our mind and will. 

Pope wrote : " All are but parts of one stupendous whole. Whose body nature is and 
God the soul." But Case, Physical Bealism, 193, repUes : " Not so. Nature is to God 
as works are to a man ; and as man's works are not his body, so neither is nature 
the body of God." Matthew Arnold, On Heine's Grave : " What are we all but a mood, 
A single mood of the life Of the Being in whom we exist. Who alone is all things 
in one ? " Hovey, Studies, 51— " Scripture recognizes the element of truth in panthe- 
ism, but it also teaches the existence of a world of things, animate and inanimate, in 
distinction from God. It represents men as prone to worship the creature more than the 
Creator. It describes them as sinners worthy of death . . . moral agents. ... It no 
more thinks of men as being literally parts of God, than it thinks of children as being 
parts of their parents, or subjects as being parts of their king." A. J. F. Behrends : 
" The true doctrine lies between the two extremes of a crass duaUsm which makes God 
and the world two seU-containod entitiesi and a substantial monism in which the universe 
has only a phenomenal existence. There is no identity of substance nor division of the 
divine substance. The universe is eternally dependent, the product of the divine 
Word, not Bimplj manufactured. Creation is primarily a spiritual act." Prof. George 
M. Forbes : " Matter exists in subordinate dependence upon God ; spirit in coHrdinate 
dependence upon God. The body of Christ was Christ externalized, made manifest 
to sense-perception. In apprehending matter, I am apprehending the mind and will of 
God. This is the highest sort of reality. Neither matter nor finite spirits, then, are 
mere phenomena." 

3. It assigns no sufficient cause for that fact of the universe which is 
highest in rank, and therefore most needs explanation, namely, the exist- 
ence of personal intelligences. A substance which is itself unconscious, and 
under the law of necessity, cannot produce beings who are self-conscious 
and free. 

Gess, Foundations of our Faith, 36 — " Animal instinct, and the spirit of a nation work- 
ing out its language, might furnish analogies, if they produced personalities as their 
result, but not otherwise. Nor were these tendencies self -originated, but received from 
an external source." McCosh, Intuitions, 215, 393, and Christianity and Positivism, 180. 
Seth, Freedom as an Ethical Postulate, 47— " If man is an ' Imperium in imperio,' not a 
person, but only an aspect or expression of the universe or God, then ho cannot be 
free. Man may be depersonalized either into nature or into God. Through the con- 
ception of our own personality we reach that of God. To resolve our personality 
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into that of God would be to negate the divine greatness Itself by Invalidating the con- 
ception through which it was reached." Bradley, Appearance and Keality, 551, is more 
ambiguous : " The positive relation of every appearance as an adjective to EeaUty ; 
and the presence of Keality among its appearances in different degrees and with diverse 
values ; this double truth we have found to be the centre of philosophy." He protests 
against both " an empty transcendence " and " a shallow pantheism." Hegelian imma- 
nence and knowledge, he asserts, identified God and man. But God is more than man 
or man's thought. He is spirit and life — best understood from the human self, with its 
thoughts, feelings, volitions. Immanence needs to be quaUfled by transcendence. 
" God Is not God till he has become all-in-all, and a God which is aU-in-aU is not the God 
of religion. God is an aspect, and that must mean but an appearance of the Absolute." 
Bradley's Absolute, therefore, is not so much personal as super-personal ; to which we 
reply with Jackson, James Martineau, 416— " Higher than personality is lower j beyond 
it is regression from its height. From the equator we may travel northward, gaining 
ever higher and higher latitudes ; but, tt ever the pole is reached, pressing on from 
thence wIU be descending into lower latitudes, not gaining higher. ... Do I say, I am 
a pantheist? Then, ipso facto, I deny pantheism ; for, in the very assertion of the Ego, 
I imply aU else as objective to me." 

4. It therefore contradicts the affirmations of our moral and religious 
natures by denying man's freedom and responsibility ; by making God to 
include in himself all evil as weUas aU good; and by precluding all prayer, 
■worship, and hope of immortality. 

Conscience is the eternal witness against pantheism. Conscience witnesses to our 
freedom and responsibility, and declares that moral distinctions are not illusory. 
Kenouf, Hibbert Leot., 234— " It is only out of condescension to popular language that 
pantheistic systems can recognize the notions of right and wrong, of iniquity and sin. 
If everything really enmnates from God, there can be no such thing as sin. And the 
ablest philosophers who have been led to pantheistic views have vainly endeavored 
to harmonize these views with what we understand by the notion of sin or moral evil. 
The great systematic work of Spinoza is entitled ' Ethica ' ; but for real etliics we might 
as profitably consult the Elements of Euclid." Hodge, System. Theology, 1 : 299-330— 
" Pantheism is fatalistic. On this theory, duty = pleasure ; right = might ; sin = good 
in the making. Satan, as well as Gabriel, is a self-development of God. The practical 
effects of pantheism upon popular morals and Ufe, wherever it has prevailed, as in 
Buddhist India and China, demonstrate its falsehood." See also Dove, Logic of the 
Christian Faith, 118 ; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 202 ; Bib. Sac, Oct. 1867 : 603-615 ; 
Dix, Pantheism, Introd., 13. On the fact of sin as refuting the pantheistic theory, 
see BushneU, Nature and the Supernat., 140-164. 

Wordsworth : " Look up to heaven I the industrious sun Already half his course hath 
run ; He cannot halt or go astray ; But our immortal spirits may." President John H. 
Harris; "Tou never ask a cyclone's opinion of the ten commandments." Bowne, 
PhUos. of Theism, 245— "Pantheism makes man an automaton. But how can an 
automaton have duties ? " Principles of Ethics, 18 — " Ethics is defined as the science 
of conduct, and the conventions of language are relied upon to cover up the fact 
that there is no ' conduct ' in the case. If man be a proper automaton, we might as well 
speak of the conduct of the winds as of human conduct ; and a treatise on planetary 
motions is as truly the ethics of the solar system as a treatise on human movemente is 
the ethics of man." For lack of a clear recognition of personality, either human or 
divine, Hegel's Ethics is devoid of aU spiritual nourishment,- his " Eechtsphilosophie " 
has been called "a repast of bran." Yet Professor Jones, in Mind, July, 1893 : 304, teUs 
us that Hegel's task was " to discover what conception of the single principle or funda- 
mental unity which alone is, is adequate to the differences which it carries within it. 
'Being,' he found, leaves no room for differences,— it is overpowered by them. . . . 
He found that the Reality can exist only as absolute Self-consciousness, as a Spirit, 
who is universal, and who knows himself in aU things. In aU this he is dealing, not 
simply with thoughts, but with Reality." Prof. Jones's vindication of Hegel, however, 
still leaves it undecided whether that philosopher regarded the divine self-consciousness 
as distinct from that of finite beings, or as simply inclusive of theirs. See John Caird, 
Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 109. 
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5. Our intuitive conviction of the existence of a God of absolute per- 
fection compels us to conceive of God as possessed of every Mghest quality 
and attribute of men, and therefore, especially, of that which constitutes 
the chief dignity of the human spirit, its personality. 

Diman, Theistio Argument, 328— " We have no right to represent the supreme Cause 
as inferior to ourselves, yet we do this when we describe it under phrases derived from 
physical causation." Mlvart, Lessons from Nature, 351 — " We cannot conceive of any- 
thing as impersonal, yet of higher nature than our own,— any being that has not 
knowledge and will must be indefinitely inferior to one who has them." Lotze holds 
truly, not that God is supro-personal, but that man is in/ro-personal, seeing that in the 
infinite Being alone is self-subsistence, and therefore perfect personality. Knight, 
Essays in Philosophy, 234 — "The radical feature of personality is the survival of a 
permanent self, under all the fleeting or deciduous phases of experience ; in other 
words, the personal identity that is involved in the assertion ' I am.' ... Is hmitation a 
necessary adjunct of that notion? " Seth, HegeUanism : "As In us there is more for 
oursetoes than /or otfters, so in God there is more of thought for himself than he mani- 
fests to lis. Hegel's doctrine is that of immanence without transcendence." Heinrioh 
Heine was a pupU and intimate friend of Hegel. He says : " I was young and proud, 
and it pleased my vain-glory when I learned from Hegel that the true God was not, as 
my grandmother believed, the God who lived In heaven, but was rather myself upon 
the earth." John Kske, Idea of God, xvi— "Since our notion of force is purely a 
generaUzation from our subjective sensations of overcoming resistance, there is scarcely 
less anthropomorphism In the phrase ' Infinite Power ' than in the phrase ' Infinite 
Person.' We must symbolize Deity in some form that has meaning to us ; we cannot 
symbolize it as physical : we are bound to symbolize It as psychical. Hence we may 
say, God is Spirit. This implies God's personality." 

6. Its objection to the divine personality, that over against the Infinite 
there can be in eternity past no non-ego to call forth seli-consciousness, is 
refuted by considering that even man's cognition of the non-ego logically 
presupposes knowledge of the ego, from which the non-ego is distinguished ; 
that, in an absolute mind, self-consciousness cannot be conditioned, as in 
the case of finite mind, upon contact with a not-self ; and that, if the dis- 
tinguishing of self from a not-self were an essential condition of divine 
self -consciousness, the eternal personal distinctions in the divine nature or 
the eternal states of the divine mind might furnish such a condition. 

Pfleiderer, Die EeUgion, 1 : 163, 190 sg. — " Personal seU-consciousness is not primarily 
a distinguishing of the ego from the non-ego, but rather a distinguishing of Itself from 
itself, i. 6., of the unity of the seU from the plurality of its contents. . . . Before 
the soul distinguishes self from the notself, it must know self — else it could not see 
the distinction. Its development is connected with the knowledge of the non-ego, but 
this is due, not to the fact of personality, but to the fact ol finite personality. The 
mature man can live for a long time upon his own resources. God needs no other, to 
stir him up to mental activity. Fiulteness is a hindrance to the development of our 
personaUty. Inflniteness is necessary to the highest personality." Lotze, Microcos- 
mos, vol. 3, chapter i; transl. in N. Eng., March, 1881:191-200— "Finite spirit, not 
having conditions of existence in itself, can know the ego only upon occasion of know- 
ing the non-«go. The Infinite is not so Umlted. He alone has an independent existence, 
neither introduced nor developed through anything not himself, but, in an inward 
activity without beginning or end, maintains himself In himself." See also Lotze, 
Philos. of Religion, 55-69 ; H. N. Gardiner on Lotze, In Presb. Eev., 1885 : 669-673 ; Webb, 
in Jour. Theol. Studies, 2 : 49-61. 

Dorner, Glaubenslehre ; "Absolute Personality = perfect consciousness of self, and 
perfect power over self. We need something external to waken our consciousness — yet 
self -consciousness comes [ logically ] before consciousness of the world. It is the soul's 
act. Only after it has distinguished self from self, can it consciously distinguish self 
from another." British Quarterly, Jan. 18T4 : 32, note; July, 1884 : 108 — "The ego is 
ihinTcahle only in relation to the non-ego ; but the ego is liveable long before any such 
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relation." Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1:185, 186— In the pantheistic scheme, "God distin- 
guishes himself from the world, and thereby finds the object required by the subject ; 
.... in the Christian scheme, God distinguishes lilmself from Mmself, not from some- 
tMng that is not liimself ." See Julius MllUer, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 132-126 ; Christlieb, Mod. 
Doubt and Cluist. Belief, 161-190 ; Hanne, Idee der absoluten Persdnlichkeit ; Eichhorn, 
Die PersSnliohkeit Gottes ; Seth, Hegelianism and Personality ; Knight, on Personality 
and the Infinite, in Studies in Philos. and Lit., 70-118. 

On the whole subject of Pantheism, see Martineau, Study of Religion, 2 : 141-194, 
esp. 192 — " The personality of God consists in his voluntary agency as free cause in an 
unpledged sphere, that is, a sphere transcending that of immanent law. But precisely 
this also it is that constitutes his inflnity, extending his sway, after it has filled the 
actual, over all the possible, and giving command over indefinite alternatives. Though 
you might deny his inflnity without prejudice to his personality, you cannot deny his 
personality without sacrificing his infinitude : for there is a mode of action — the pref- 
erential, the very mode which distinguishes rational beings— from which you exclude 
him " ; 341 — " The metaphysicians who, in their Impatience of distinction, insist on 
tailing the sea on board the boat, swamp not only it but the thought It holds, and leave 
an infinitude which, as It can look into no eye and whisper into no ear, they contradict 
in the very act of afflrming." Jean Paul Eichter's "Dream": "I wandered to the 
farthest verge of Creation, and there I saw a Socket, where an Eye should have been, 
and I heard the shriels of a Fatherless World" (quoted in David Brown's Memoir of 
John Duncan, 49-70 ) . Shelley, Beatrice Cencl : " Sweet Heaven, forgive weal? 
thoughts I If there should be No God, no Heaven, no Earth, in the void world — The 
wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world 1 " 

For the opposite view, see Bledermann, Dogmatilr, 638-647 — "Only man, as finite 
spirit, is personal ; God, as absolute spirit, is not personal. Yet in religion the mutual 
relations of intercourse and communion are always personal. . . . Personality is the only 
adequate term by which we can represent the theistlc conception of God." Bruce, Provi- 
dential Order, 76— "Schopenhauer does not level up cosmic force to the human, but 
levels down human will-force to the cosmic. Spinoza held intellect in God to be no 
more like man's than the dog-star is like a dog. Hartmann added intellect to Schopen- 
hauer's will, but the intellect is unconscious and knows no moral dlstinotlons." See also 
Bruce, Apologetics, 71-90 ; Bowne, PhUos. of Theism, 138-134, 171-186 ; J. M. Whiton, 
Am. Jour. Theol., Apl. 1901 : 306— Pantheism = God consists in all things ; Theism= AU 
things consist in God, their ground, not their sum. Spirit In man shows that the 
infinite Spirit must be personal and transcendent Mind and Will. 

rV. Ethioal Monism. 

Ethical Monism is that method of thought -which holds to a single sub- 
stance, ground, or principle of being, namely, God, but which also holds 
to the ethical facts of God's transcendence as weU as his immanence, and 
of God's personahty as distinct from, and as guaranteeing, the personality 
of man. 

Although we do not here assume the authority of the Bible, reserving our proof of 
this to the next following division on The Scriptures a Eevelatlon from God, we may 
yet cite passages which show that our doctrine is not inconsistent with the teachings 
of holy Writ. The immanence of God is implied in all statements of his omnipresence, 
as for example : Ps. 139 : 7 SQ. — " Wliitlier shall I go from tliy spirit ? Or wliitlior shall I flea from thy pres- 
ence ? " Jer. 23 : 23, 24 — " Am I a God at hand, saith Jehovah, and not a God afar off ? ... So not I fill heaven 
and earth ? " Acts 17 ; 27, 38 — " he is not far from each one of us ; for in him we live, and more, and have our 
being." The transcendence of God is implied In such passages as : 1 Kings 8 : 27 — " the heaven 
and the heaven of heavens oannot contain thee " ; Ps. 113 : 5 — "that hath his seat on high " ; Is. 57 : 15 — "the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity." 

This is the faith of Augustine: "O God, thou hast made us for thyself, and our 
heart is restless till it find rest in thee. ... I could not be, my God, could not be 
at all, wert thou not in me ; rather, were not I in thee, of whom are all things, by whom 
are all things. In whom are aU things." And Anselm, In his Prosloglon, says of the 
divine nature : " It Is the essence of the being, the principle of the existence, of all 
things. . . . Without parts, without differences, without accidents, without changes, 
it might be said in a certain sense alone to exist, for In respect to It the other things 
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which appear to be have no existence. The unchanjreable Spirit is all that is, and it is this 
without limit, simply, interminably. It is the perfect and absolute Existence. The 
rest has come from non-entity, and thither returns if not supported by God. It does 
not exist by itself. In this sense the Creator alone exists ; created things do not." 

1. While Ethical Monism embraces the one element of truth contained 
in Pantheism — the truth that God is in aU things and that all things are in 
God — it regards this scientific unity as entirely consistent mth the facts of 
ethics — man's freedom, responsibility, sin, and guilt; in other words, 
Metaphysical Monism, or the doctrine of one substance, ground, or prin- 
ciple of being, is qualified by Psychological Dualism, or the doctrine that 
the soul is personally distinct from matter on the one hand, and from God 
on the other. 

Ethical Monism is a monism which holds to the ethical facts of the freedom of man 
and the transcendence and personality of Qod ; it is the monism of free-will, in which per- 
sonality, both human and divine, sin and righteousness, God and the world, remain- 
two in one, and one in two— in their moral antithesis as well as their natural unity. 
Ladd, Introd. to Philosophy: "Dualism is yielding, in history and in the judgment- 
halls of reason, to a monistio philosophy. . . . Some form of philosophical monism 
is indicated by the researches of psycho-physics, and by that philosophy of mind which 
builds upon the principles ascertained by these researches. Bealities correlated as are 
the body and the mind must have, as It were, u common ground. . . . They have 
their reality in the ultimate one Beality ; they have their interrelated lives as expres- 
sions of the one Life which is immanent in the two. . . . Only some form of monism 
that shall satisfy the facts and truths to which both realism and idealism appeal can 
occupy the place of the true and final philosophy. . . . Monism must so construct its 
tenets as to preserve, or at least as not to contradict and destroy, the truths implicated 
In the distinction between the me and the noUne, . . . between the morally good 
and the morally evil. No form of monism can persistently maintain itself which erects 
its system upon the ruins of fundamentally ethical principles and ideals." . . . Phi- 
losophy of Mind, 411—" Dualism must be dissolved in some ultimate monistic solution. 
The Being of the world, of which all particular beings are but parts, must be so con- 
ceived of as that in it can be found the one ground of aU interrelated existences and 
activities. . . . This one Principle is an Other and an Absolute Mind." 

Domer, Hist. Doct. Person of Christ, n, 3 : 101, 231 — " The unity of essence in God and 
man is the great discovery of the present age. . . . The characteristic feature of all 
recent Christologies is the endeavor to point out the essential unity of the divine and 
human. To the theology of the present day, the divine and human are not mutually 
exclusive, but are connected magnitudes. . . . Yet faith postulates a difference between 
the world and God, between whom religion seeks an union. Faith does not wish 
to be a relation merely to Itself, or to its own representations and thoughts; that 
would be a monologue, — faith desires a dialogue. Therefore it does not consort with a 
monism which recognizes only God, or only the world ; it opposes such a monism as 
this. Duality is, in fact, a condition of true and vital unity. But duaUty is not dual- 
ism. It has no desire to oppose the rational demand for unity." Professor Small of 
Chicago : " With rare exceptions on each side, aU philosophy to-day is monistio in its 
ontological presumptions; it is dualistio in its methodological procedures." A. H. 
Bradford, Age of Faith, 71— "Men and God are the same in substance, though not 
identical as individuals." The theology of fifty years ago was merely individualistic, 
and Ignored the complementary truth of solidarity. Similarly we think of the con- 
tinents and Islands of our globe as disjoined from one another. The dissociable sea is 
regarded as an absolute barrier between them. But if the ocean could be dried, we 
should see that all the while there had been submarine connections, and the hidden 
unity of all lands would appear. So the Individuality of human beings, real as it is, is 
not the only reality. There is the prof ounder fact of a common hfe. Even the great 
mountain-peaks of personality are superficial distinctions, compared with the organic 
oneness m which they are rooted, into which they all dip down, and from which they 
all, like volcanoes, receive at times quick and overflowing impulses of insight, emotion 
and energy ; see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism, 189, 190. 
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2. In contrast then ■with the two errors of Pantheism — the denial of 
God's transcendence and the denial of God's personality — Ethical Monism 
holds that the universe, instead of being one with God and conterminous 
with God, is but a finite, partial and progressive manifestation of the divine 
Life : Matter being God's self-limitation under the law of Necessity ; 
Humanity being God's self -limitation under the law of Freedom ; Incarna- 
tion and Atonement being God's self-limitations under the law of Grace. 

The universe is related to God as my thoughts are related to me, the thinker. I am 
greater than my thoughts, and my thoughts vary in moral value. Ethical Monism traces 
the universe back to a beginning, while Pantheism regards the universe as ooBter- 
nal with God. Ethical Monism asserts God's transcendence, while Pantheism regards 
God as imprisoned in the universe. Ethical Monism asserts that the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain him, but that contrariwise the whole universe taken together, with Its 
elements and forces, its suns and systems, is but a Ught breath from his mouth, or a 
drop of dew upon the fringe of his garment. Upton, Hibbert Lectm-es : " The Eternal 
is present in every finite thing, and is felt and known to be present in every rational 
soul ; but still is not broken up into individualities, but ever remains one and the 
same eternal substance, one and the same unifying principle, immanently and indivis- 
ibly present in every one of that countless plurality of finite individuals into which 
man's analyzing understanding dissects the Cosmos." James Martineau, in 19th Cen- 
tury, Apl. 1895 : 559 — " What is Nature but the province of God's pledged and habitual 
causality ? And what is Spirit, but the province of his free causality, responding to the 
needs and affections of his children? . . . God is not a retired architect, who may now 
and then be called in for repairs. Nature is not self-active, and God's agency is 
not intrusive." Calvin : Pie hoc potest dioi, Deum esse Naturam. 

With this doctrine many poets show their sympathy. " Every fresh and new crea- 
tion, A divine improvisation, From the heart of God proceeds." Robert Browning 
asserts God's immanence ; Hohenstiel-Schwangau : " This is the glory that, in all con- 
ceived Or felt, or known, I recognize a Mind — Not mine, but like mine — for the double 
joy, Making all things for me, and me for him"; Bing and Book, Pope: "O thou, as 
represented to me here In such conception as my soul allows — tTnder thy measureless, 
my atom- width I Man's mind, what is it but a convex glass. Wherein are gathered all 
the scattered points Picked out of the immensity of sky, To reunite there, be our heaven 
forearth, Our Known Unknown, our God revealed to man?" But Browning also asserts 
God's transcendence : in Death in the Desert, we read : " Man is not God, but hath 
God's end to serve, A Master to obey, a Cause to take. Somewhat to cast off, somewhat 
to become"; in Christmas Eve, the poet derides "The important stumble Of adding, 
he, the sage and humble, Was also one with the Creator "; he teUs us that it was God's 
plan to make man in his image : " To create man, and then leave him Able, his own 
word saith, to grieve him ; But able to glorify him too. As a mere machine could never 
do That prayed or praised, all unaware Of its fitness for aught but praise or prayer. 
Made perfect aa a thing-of course. . . . God, whose pleasure brought Man into being, 
stands away. As it were, a hand-breadth off, to give Koom for the newly made to live 
And look at him from a place apart And use his gifts of brain and heart"; "Life's 
b'dsiness being just the terrible choice." 

So Tennyson's Higher Pantheism : " The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, 
and the plains, Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? Dark is the world to 
thee ; thou thyself art the reason why ; For is not He all but thou, that hast power 
to feel ' I am I ' ? Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. And the ear of man can- 
not hear, and the eye of man cannot see ; But it we could see and hear, this vision 
— were it not He ? " Also Tennyson's Ancient Sage : " But that one ripple on the bound- 
less deep Feels that the deep is boundless, and itself Forever changing form, but ever- 
more One with the boundless motion of the deep " ; and In Memoriam : " One God, one 
law, one element. And one far-off divine event. Toward which the whole creation 
moves." Emerson : "The day of days, the greatest day in the feast of life, is that in 
which the inward eye opens to the unity of things " ; "In the mud and scum of things 
Something always, always sings." Mrs. Browning: " Earth is crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush afire with God ; But only he who sees takes off his shoes." So 
manhood is itself potentially a divine thing. All life, in aU its vast variety^ can have 
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but one Source. It is either one God, above all, through aU, and in all, or it is no God 
at aU. B. M. Poteat, On Chesapeake Bay : " Night's radiant glory overhead, A softer 
glory there below. Deep answered unto deep, and said : A kindred Are in us doth glow. 
Forlifeisoue— of sea and stars, Of God and man, of earth and heaven— And by no 
theologio bars Shall my scant life from God's be riven." See Professor Henry Jones, 
Bobert Browning. 

3. The immanence of God, as the one substance, ground and principle 
of being, does not destroy, but rather guarantees, the individuality and 
rights of each portion of the universe, so that there is variety of rank and 
endowment. In the case of moral beings, worth is determined by the 
degree of their voluntary recognition and appropriation of the divine. 
While God is all, he is also in all ; so making the universe a graded and pro- 
gressive manifestation of Imnself, both in his love for righteousness and 
his opposition to moral evU. 

It has been charged that the doctrine of monism necessarily involves moral indiffer- 
ence ; that the divine presence in all things breaJis down all distinctions of rank and 
makes each thing equal to every other ; that the evil as well as the good is legitimated 
and consecrated. Of pantheistic monism all this is true, — it is not true of ethical 
monism ; for ethical monism is the monism that recognizes the ethical fact of personal 
Intelligence and will in both God and man, and with these God's purpose in making the 
universe a varied manifestation of himself. The worship of cats and bulls and croco- 
diles in ancient Egypt, and the deification of lust in the Brahmanic temples of India, 
were expressions of a non-ethloal monism, which saw in God no moral attributes, and 
which identified God with his manifestations. As an illustration of the mistakes Into 
which the critics of monism may fall for lack of discrimination between monism that 
is pantheistic and monism that is ethical, we quote from Emma Marie Caillard : " Inte- 
gral parts of God are, on monistic premises, liars, sensualists, murderers, evU livers 
and evil thinkers of every description. Their crimes and their passions enter intrinsi- 
cally into the divine experience. The infinite Individual in his wholeness may reject 
them indeed, but none the less are these evil finite individuals constituent parts of him, 
even as the twigs of a tree, though they are not the tree, and though the tree transcends 
any or all of them, are yet constituent parts of it. Can he whose universal conscious- 
ness includes and defines all finite consciousnesses be other than responsible for all 
finite actions and motives ? " 

To tills indictment we may reply in the words of Bowne, The Divine Immanence, 
130-133 — " Some weak heads have been so heated by the new wine of immanence 
as to put aU things on the same level, and make men and mice of equal value. But 
there is nothing in the dependence of all things on God to remove their distinctions 
of value. One confused talker of this type was led to say that he tiad no trouble with 
the notion of a divine man, as he believed in a divine oyster. Others have used the 
doctrine to cancel moral differences ; for if God be in all things, and if all things repre- 
sent his wiU, then whatever is is right. But this too is hasty. Of course even the evU wUl 
is not independent of God, but lives and moves and has its being in and through the 
divine. But through its mysterious power of selfhood and self-determination the evil 
wiU is able to assume an attitude of hostility to the divine law, which forthwith 
vindicates itself by appropriate reactions. 

" These reactions are not divine in the highest or ideal sense. They represent nothing 
which God desires or in which he delights ; but they are divine in the sense that they 
are things to be done under the circumstances. The divine reaction in the case of the 
good is distinct from the divine reaction against evU. Both are divine as representing 
God's action, but only the former is divine in the sense of representing God's approval 
and sympathy. All things serve, said Spinoza. The good serve, and are furthered by 
their service. The bad also serve and are used up in the serving. According to 
Jonathan Edwards, the wicked are useful ' in being acted upon and disposed of.' As 
' vessels of dishonor ' they may reveal the majesty of God. There is nothing therefore 
in the divine immanence, in its only tenable form, to cancel moral distinctions or to 
minify retribution. The divine reaction against iniquity is even more solemn in this 
doctrine. The besetting God is the eternal and unescapable environment ; and only as 
we are in harmony with him can there be any peace. . . . What God thinks of sin, 
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and what his will is oonoernlnjf it can be plainly seen in the natural consequences which 
attend it. . . . In law Itself we are lace to face with God ; and natural consequences 
have a supernatural meaning." 

4. Since Christ is the Logos of God, the immanent God, God revealed 
in Nature, in Humanity, in Eedemption, Ethical Monism recognizes the 
universe as created, upheld, and governed by the same Being who in the 
course of history was manifest in human form and who made atonement 
for human sin by his death on Calvary. The secret of the universe and 
the key to its mysteries are to be found in the Cross. 

John 1 : 1-4 (marg.) ,14, 18 — " In the begiiming was tho Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things were made through him ; and without him was not 
any thing made. That which hath been made was life in him ; and the life was the light of men, . . . And the 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. . . . No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." Col. 1 : 16, 17 — " for in him were all things created, in the 
heavens and upon the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers ; all things have been created through him and unto him ; and he is before all things, and in him all things 
consist." Heb. 1 ; 2, 3 — " his Son . . . through whom also he made the worlds . . . upholding all things by the 
word of his power " ; Bph. 1 ; 22, 23 — " the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all " — fiUs 
all things with all that they contain of truth, beauty, and goodness; Col. 2:2, 3, 9— "the 
mystery of God, even Christ, in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge hidden. ... for in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily." 

This view of the relation of the universe to God lays the foundation for a Christian 
application of recent philosophical doctrine. Matter is no longer blind and dead, but is 
spiritual in its nature, not in the sense that it is spirit, but in the sense that it is the 
continual manifestation of spirit, just as my thoughts are a living and continual mani- 
festation of myself. Tet matter does not consist simply in ideas, for ideas, deprived of 
an external object and of an internal subject, are left suspended in the air. Ideas are the 
product of Mind. But matter is known only as the operation of force, and force is the 
product of Will. Since this force works in rational ways, it can be the product only of 
Spirit. The system of forces wliich we call the universe is the immediate product of 
the mind and will of God ; and, since Christ is the mind and will of God in exercise, 
Christ is the Creator and Upholder of the universe. Nature is the omnipresent Christ, 
manifesting God to creatures. 

Christ is the principle of cohesion, attraction, interaction, not only in the physical 
universe, but in the intellectual and moral universe as well. In all our knowing, 
the knower and known are "connected by some Being who is their reality," and 
this being is Christ, "the light which lighteth every man" (John 1:9). We know in Christ, 
just as "in him we live, and move, and have our being" (Acts 17: 28). As the attraction of 
gravitation and the principle of evolution are only other names for Christ, so he is 
the basis of inductive reasoning and the ground of moral unity in the creation. I am 
bound to love my neighbor as myself because he has in him the same life that is in me, 
the life of God in Christ. The Christ in whom all humanity is created, and in whom all 
humanity consists, holds together the moral universe, drawing all men to himself and 
so drawing them to God. Tiu-ough him God " reconciles all things unto himself . . . whether 
things upon the earth, or things in the heavens " ( Col. 1 ; 20 ) . 

As Pantheism =- exclusive immanence = God imprisoned, so Beism— exclusive tran- 
scendence— God banished. Ethical Monism holds to the truth contained in each of 
these systems, while avoiding their respective errors. It f urnisiies the basis for a new 
interpretation of many theological as well as of many philosophical doctrines. It helps 
our rmderstanding of the Trinity. If within the bounds of God's being there can exist 
multitudinous finite personalities, it becomes easier to comprehend how within those 
same bounds there can be three eternal and mflnite personalities, — indeed, the integra- 
tion of plural consciousnesses in an all-embracing divine consciousness may find a valid 
analogy in the Integration of subordinate consciousnesses in the unit-personality of 
man ; see Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, Feeling and WiU , 53, 54. 

Ethical Monism, since it is ethical, leaves room for human wills and for their free- 
dom. While man could never break the natural bond which united him to God, he 
could break the spiritual bond and introduce into creation a principle of discord and 
evil. Tie a cord tightly about your finger ; you partially isolate the finger, diminish 
Its nutrition, bring about atrophy and disease. So there has been given to each Intel- 
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Ugent and moral agent the power, spiritually to isolate hlnasetC from God while yet he 
is naturally joined to God. As humanity Is created in Christ and lives only in Christ, 
man's self -isolation is his moral separation from Christ. Simon, Redemption of Man, 
339 — " Bejeoting Christ is not so much refusal to become one with Christ as it is refusal 
to remain one with him, refusal to let him be our life." All men are naturally one 
with Christ hy physical birth, before they become morally one with him by spiritual 
birth. They may set themselves against him and may oppose him forever. This our 
Lord intimates, when he tells us that there are natural branches of Christ, which do not 
" aMde in the vine " or "bear fruit," and so are " cast forth," " withered," and "burned" (John 16; 4-6). 

Ethical Monism, however, since it is Monism, enables us to understand the principle 
of the Atonement. Though God's holiness binds him to punish sin, the Christ who has 
joined himself to the sinner must share the sinner's punishment. He who is the life of 
humanity must take upon his own heart the burden of shame and penalty that belongs 
to his members. Tie the cord about your finger ; not only the finger suffers pain, but 
also the heart ; the hf e of the whole system rouses itself to put away the evil, to untie 
the cord, to free the diseased and suffering member. Humanity is bound to Christ, as 
the finger to the body. Since human nature is one of the "all things" that "consist" or 
hold together in Christ { Col. 1 : 17 ), and man's sin Is a self-perversion of a part of Christ's 
own body, the whole must be injured by the self-inflicted injury of the part, and "it 
must needs be that Christ should sufer" (Acts 17:3). Simon, Bedemption of Man, 321 — "If the 
Logos is the Mediator of the divine immanence in creation, especially in man ; if men 
are differentiations of the eflEluent divine energy; and if the Logos is the immanent 
controlling principle of all differentiation— 4. e., the principle of all form — must not 
the self -perversion of these human differentiations react on him who is their constitu- 
tive principle 1" A more full explanation of the relations of Ethical Monism to other 
doctrines must be reserved to our separate treatment of the Trinity, Creation, Sin, 
Atonement, Regeneration. Portions of the subject are treated by Upton, Hibbert 
Lectures ; Le Conte, in Royce's Conception of God, 43-50 ; Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 297-301, 311-317, and Immanence of God, 5-32, 116-153; Ladd, Philos. of 
Knowledge, 57t-590, and Theory of Reality, 525-529; Edward Caird, Evolution of 
Religion, 2 : 48 ; Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2 : 258-283 ; GSsohel, quoted in 
Dorner, Hist. Boot. Person of Christ, 5 : 170. An attempt has been made to treat the 
whole subject by A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation and Ethical Monism, 1-86, 141-162, 
166-180, 186-208. 



PAET III. 

THE SCEIPTUEES A EEVELATION PKOM GOD. 



CHAPTEK I. 

PEBLimifAET COlirSIDERATIOM'S. 

I. Reasons a pbiobi fob EXPBCTDfa a Eevkdation fbom God. 

1. Weeds of man's nature. Man's intellectual and moral nature requires, 
in order to preserve it from constant deterioration, and to ensure its moral 
growth and progress, an autlioritative and helpful revelation of rehgious 
truth, of a higher and completer sort than any to which, in its present state 
of sin, it can attain by the use of its unaided powers. The proof of this 
proposition is partly psychological, and partly historical. 

A. Psychological proof. — (a) Neither reason nor intuition throws Kght 
upon certain questions whose solution is of the utmost importance to us ; for 
example, Trinity, atonement, pardon, method of worship, personal existence 
after death. (&) Even the truth to which we arrive by our natural powers 
needs divine confirmation and authority when it addresses minds and wiUs 
perverted by sin. ( e ) To break this power of sin, and to furnish encourage- 
ment to moral effort, we need a special revelation of the merciful and help- 
ful aspect of the divine nature. 

(o) Bremen Lectures, 73, 73; Plato, Second Alcibiades, 23, 23; Phgedo, 85— XoyoutJeiou 
Ttvds. lamblicus, irepl toC nvi^txYoptKov pi'ov, chap. 28. ^schylus, in his Agamemaon, 
shows how completely reason and Intuition failed to supply the knowledge of God 
which man needs : " Kenown is loud," he says, " and not to lose one's senses is God's 
greatest gift. . . . The being praised outrageously Is grave ; for at the eyes of such 
a one Is launched, from Zeus, the thunder-stone. Therefore do I decide For so mutsh 
and no more prosperity Than of his envy passes uuespied." Though the gods might 
have favorites, they did not love men as men, but rather, envied and hated then». 
WilUam James, Is Life Worth Living ? in Internat. Jour. Ethics, Oct. 1895:10— "All 
we know of good and beauty proceeds from nature, but none the less all we know o* 
evil. ... To such a harlot we owe no moral allegiance. ... If there be a divine 
Spirit of the universe, nature, such as we know her, cannot possibly be its ultimate 
word to man. Either there is no Spirit revealed in nature, or else it is inadequately 
revealed there ; and, as all the higher religions have assumed, what we call visible 
nature, or this world, must be but a veil and siu:faoe-show whose full meaning resides 
in a supplementary unseen or othe/r world." 

( 6 ) Versus Socrates : Men will do right, if they only know the right. Pflelderer, 
Philos. Kelig., 1 : 219 — " In opposition to the opinion o f Socrates that badness rests upon 
ignorance, Aristotle already called the fact to mind that the doing of the good is not 
always combined with the knowing of it, seeing that it depends also on the passions- 
If badness consisted only in the want of knowledge, then those who are theoretically 
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moat cultivated must also be morally the best, which no one will venture to assert." 
W. 8. Lilly, On Shibboleths : "Ignorance is often held to be the root of all evil. But 
mere knowledge cannot transform character. It cannot minister to a mind diseased. 
It cannot convert the will from bad to good. It may turn crime Into different channels, 
and render it less easy to detect. It does not change man's natural propensities or his 
disposition to gratify them at the expense of others. Knowledge makes the good man 
more powerful for good, the bad man more powerful for evil. And that is all it can 
do." Gore, Incarnation, 17i— " We must not depreciate the method of argument, for 
Jesus and Paul occasionally used it in a Socratic fashion, but we must recognize that 
it is not the basis of the Christian system nor the primary method of Christianity." 
Martineau, in Nineteenth Century, 1:331, 531, and Types, 1:113— "Plato dissolved the 
idea of the right into that of the good, and this again was indistinguishably mingled 
\7ith that of the true and the beautiful." See also Flint, Theism, 305. 

( c ) Verms Thomas Paine : " Natural religion teaches us, without the possibility of 
boiag mistaken, all that is necessary or proper to be known." Plato, Laws, 9 : 854, t, 
for substance : " Be good ; but, if you cannot, then kill yourself." Farrar, Darkness 
and Dawn, 75—" Plato says that man will never know God untU God has revealed him- 
self in the guise of suffering man, and that, when all is on the verge of destruction, 
God sees the distress of the universe, and, placing himself at the rudder, restores it to 
order." Prometheus, the type of humanity, can never be delivered " until some god 
descends for him into the black depths of Tartarus." Seneca in like manner teaches 
that man cannot save himself. He says : "Do you wonder that men go to the gods ? 
God comes to men, yes, into men." We are sinful, and God's thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways. Therefore he must make known his thoughts to 
VIS, teach us what we are, what true love is, and what will please him. Shaler, Inter- 
pretation of Nature, 227 — " The inculcation of moral truths can be successfully effected 
only in the personal way ; ... it demands the influence of personality ; . . . the weight 
of the impression depends upon the voice and the eye of a teacher." In other words, 
we need not only the exercise of authority, but also the manifestation of love. 

B. Historical proof. — (a) The knowledge of moral and religious trutli 
possessed by nations and ages in which special revelation is unknown is 
grossly and increasingly imperfect. (6) Man's actual condition in ante- 
Christian times, and in modern heathen lands, is that of extreme moral 
depravity, (c) With this depravity is found a general conviction of help- 
lessness, and on the part of some nobler natures, a longing after, and hope 
of, aid from above. 

Pythagoras : " It is not easy to know [ duties], except men were taught them by God 
himself, or by some person who had received them from God, or obtained the knowl- 
edge of them through some divine means." Socrates : " Wait with patience, till we know 
with certainty how we ought to behave ourselves toward God and man." Plato : " We 
will wait for one, be he a God or an inspired man, to instruct us in our duties and to take 
away the darkness from our eyes." Disciple of Plato : " Make probability our raft, 
while we sail through life, unless we could have a more sure and safe conveyance, such 
as some divine communication would be." Plato thanked God for three things : first, 
that he was born a rational soul ; secondly, that he was born a Greek ; and, thirdly, 
that he Uved in the days of Socrates. Yet, with all these advantages, he had only prob- 
abiUty for a raft, on which to navigate strange seas of thought far beyond his depth, 
and he longed for " & mors sure word of propheoy " ( 2 Pet. 1 : 19 ). See references and quotations 
in Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 35, and in Luthardt, Fundamental 
Truths, 156-172, 335-333 ; Farrar, Seekers after God ; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith, 187. 

2. Presumption of supply. What we know of God, by nature, affords 
ground for hope that these wants of our intellectual and moral being will be 
met by a corresponding supply, in the shape of a special divine revelation. 
We argue this : 

(a) From our necessary conviction of God's wisdom. Having made 
man a spiritual being, for spiritual ends, it may be hoped that he will furnish 
the means needed to secure these ends. (6) From the actual, though inoom- 
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plete, revelation already given in nature. Since God has actually under- 
taken to make himself known to men, we may hope that he will finish the 
work he has begun. ( c ) From the general connection of want and supply. 
The higher our needs, the more intricate and ingenious are, in general, the 
contrivances for meeting them. We may therefore hope that the highest 
want will be aU the more surely met. (_d) From analogies of nature and 
history. Signs of reparative goodness in nature and of forbearance in provi- 
dential dealings lead us to hope that, while justice is executed, God may 
still make known some way of restoration for sinners. 

( a ) There were two stages In Dr. John Duncan's escape from pantheism : 1. when he 
came first to believe in the existence of God, and " danced for joy upon the brig o' 
Dee" ; and 3. when, under Malan's influence, he came also to believe that " God meant 
that we should know him." In the story in the old Village Keader, the mother broke 
completely down when she found that her son was likely to grow up stupid, but her 
teara conquered him and made him intelligent. Laura Brldgman was blind, deaf and 
dumb, and had but small sense of taste or smell. When her mother, after long separa- 
tion, went to her in Boston, the mother's heart was in distress lest the daughter should 
not recognize her. When at last, by some peculiar mother's sign, she pierced the veil 
of insensibility, it was a glad time for both. So God, our Father, tries to reveal himself 
to our blind, deaf and dumb souls. The agony of the Cross is the sign of God's distress 
over the insensibility of humanity which sin has caused. If he is the Maker of man's 
being, he will surely seek to fit it for that communion with hiroself for which It was 
designed. 

(6) Gore, Incarnation, 53, 53— "Nature is a first volume, in itself Incomplete, and 
demanding a second volume, which is Christ." ( c ) R. T. Smith, Man's Knowledge of 
Man and of God, 238— " Mendicants do not ply their calling for years in a desert where 
there are no nivors. Enough of supply has been received to keep the sense of want 
alive." (d) In the natural arrangements for the healing of bruises in plants and for 
the mending of broken bones in the animal creation, in the provision of remedial agents 
for the oure : f human diseases, and especially in the delay to inflict punishment upon 
the transgressor and the space given him for repentance, we have some indications, 
which, if uncontradicted by other evidence, might lead us to regard the God of nature 
as a God of forbearance and mercy. Plutarch's treatise " De Sera Numinis Vlndicla " is 
proof that this thought had occurred to the heathen. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether a heathen religion could even continue to exist, without embracing in it some 
element of hope. Yet this very delay in the execution of the divine judgments gave 
its own occasion for doubting the existence of a God who was both good and just. 
" Truth forever on the soafEold, Wrong forever on the throne," is a scandal to the 
divine government which only the sacrifice of Christ can fully remove. 

The problem presents itself also in the Old Testament. In Job 31, and in Psalms, 17, 37, 49, 
73, there are partial answers ; see Joli 21 : 7 — " Wherefore do tho wicked live, Beoomo old, jea, wai mighty 
in power ? " 24 : 1 — " Why are not judgmont times determined by the Almighty ? And they that Imow him, why 
sea they not his days? " The New Testament intimates the existence of a witness to God's 
goodness among the heathen, while at the same time it declares that the full knowledge 
of forgiveness and salvation is brought only by Christ. Compare Acts 14 ; 17— " And yet he 
left not himself without witness, in that he did good, and gave you from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, filling your 
hearts with food and gladness " ; 17 : 25-27 — " he himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; and he made 
of one every nation of men '. . . that they should seek God, if haply they might feel after him and find him " ; Rom. 
2;4 — "the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance"; 3:25 — "the passing over of the sins done aforetime, in 
the forbearance of God" ; Eph. 3:9 — "to make all men see what is the dispensation of the mystery which for ages 
hath been hid in God "; 2 Tim. 1 : 10 — " our Savior Christ Jesus, who abolished death, and brought life and incorrup- 
tion to light through the gospel," See Hackett's edition of the treatise of Plutarch, as also 
Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 462-487 ; Diman, Theistic Argument, 371. 

We conclude this section upon the reasons a priori for expecting a 

revelation from God with the acknowledgment that the facts warrant that 

degree of expectation which we call hope, rather than that larger degree 

of expectation which we caU assurance ; and this, for the reason that, while 
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consoieBce gives proof that God is a God of holiness, -we have not, from the 
light of nature, equal evidence that God is a God of love. Eeason teaches 
man that, as a sinner, he merits condemnation ; but he cannot, from reason 
alone, know that God •wiU have mercy upon him and provide salvation. 
His doubts can be removed only by God's own voice, assuring him of 
"redemption . . . the forgiveness of . . . trespasses" {'Eph. 1:7) and 
revealing to him the way in which that forgiveness has been rendered possible. 

Conscience knows no pardon, and no Savior. Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 9, 
seems to us to go too far when he says ; " Even natural afCeetion and conscience afford 
some clue to the goodness and holiness of God, though much more is needed by one 
who undertakes the study of Christian theology." We grant that natural affection 
gives some clue to God's goodness, but we regard conscience as reflecting only God's 
holiness and his hatred of sin. We agree with Alexander McLaren : " Does God's love 
need to be proved ? Yes, as all paganism shows. Gods vicious, gods careless, gods cruel, 
gods beautiful, there are In abundance ; but where is there a god who loves ? " 

n. Mabks op the Eevelation man may expect. 

1. As to its substance. We may expect this later revelation not to con- 
tradict, but to confirm and enlarge, the knowledge of God which we derive 
from nature, while it remedies the defects of natural religion and throws 
light upon its problems. 

Isaiah's appeal is to God's previous communications of truth : Is. 8 : 20 — " To the law and to 
the testimony ! if they speak not according to this word, surely thero is no morning for them." And Malachi 
follows the example of Isaiah ; Mai. 4:4 — " Rememher ye the law of Moses my servant." Our Lord 
himself based his claims upon the former utterances of God : Like 24 : 27— "teginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets, he interpreted to them in all the scriptores the things concerning himself." 

2. As to its method. We may expect it to follow God's methods of 
procedure in other communications of truth. 

Bishop Butler ( Analogy, part U, chap, iii ) has denied that there is any possibility of 
judging a priori how a divine revelation will be given. "We are in no sort judges 
beforehand," he says, " by what methods, or in what proportion, it were to be expected 
that this supernatural light and instruction would be afforded us." But Bishop Butler 
somewhat later in his great work ( part ii, chap, iv ) shows that God's progressive plan in 
revelation has its analogy In the slow, successive steps by which God accomplishes his 
ends in nature. We maintain that the revelation in nature affords certain presumptions 
with regard to the revelation of grace, such for example as those mentioned below. 

Leslie Stephen, in Nineteenth Century, Feb. 1891 : 180 — " Butler answered the argu- 
ment of the deists, that the God of Christianity was unjust, by arguing that the God of 
nature was equally unjust. James Mill, admitting the analogy, refused to believe in 
either God. Dr. Martineau has said, for similar reasons, that Butler ' wrote one of the 
most terrible persuasives to atheism ever produced.' So J. H. Newman's ' kill or cure ' 
argument is essentially that God has either revealed nothing, or has made revelations in 
some other places than In the Bible. His argument, like Butler's, may be as good a 
persuasive to scepticism as to belief." To this Indictment by Leslie Stephen we reply 
that it has cogency only so long as we Ignore the fact of human sin. Granting this fact, 
our world becomes a world of discipline, probation and redemption, and both the God 
of nature and the God of Christianity are cleared from all suspicion of injustice. The 
analogy between God's methods in the Christian system and his methods in nature 
becomes an argument in favor of the former. 

(a) That of continuous historical development, — that it will be given 
in germ to early ages, and will be more f uUy unfolded as the race is pre- 
pared to receive it. 

Instances of continuous development In God's impartations are found in geological 
history ; In the growth of the sciences ; in the progressive education of the individual 
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and of the race. No other religion but Christianity shows " a steady historical projfress 
of the vision of one Infinite Character unfolding Itself to man through a period of 
many centuries." See sermon by Dr. Temple, on the Education of the World, in Essays 
and Reviews ; Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 37t-38i ; Walker, Philosophy 
of the Plan of Salvation. On the gradualness of revelation, see Fisher, Nature and 
Method of Revelation, 46-86 ; Arthur H. Hallam, in John Brown's Hab and his Friends, 
282 — " Revelation is a gradual approximation of the inflnite Being to the ways and 
thoughts of finite humanity." A little fire can kindle a city or a world ; but ten times 
the heat of that little fire. If widely diffused, would not kindle anything. 

( b ) That of original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons 
in that nation, that it may through them be communicated to mankind. 

Each nation represents an idea. As the Greek had a genius for liberty and beauty, 
and the Roman a genius for organization and law, so the Hebrew nation had a "gen- 
ius for religion " (Renan) ; this last, however, would have been useless without special 
divine aid and superintendence, as witness other productions of this same Semitic race, 
such as Bel and the Dragon, in the Old Testament Apocrypha ; the gospels of the Apoc- 
ryphal New Testament ; and later stUl, the Talmud and the Koran. 

The O. T. Apocrypha relates that, when Daniel was thrown a second time into the 
lions' den, an angel seized Habbakuk in Judea by the hair of his head and carried him 
with a bowl of pottage to give to Daniel for his dinner. There were seven hons, and 
Daniel was among them seven days and nights. Tobias starts from his father's house 
to secure his inheritance, and his Uttle dog goes with him. On the banks of the great 
river a great fish threatens to devour him, but he captures and despoils the fish. He 
finally returns successful to his father's house, and his little dog goes in with him. In 
the Apocryphal Gospels, Jesus carries water in his mantle when his pitcher is broken ; 
makes clay birds on the Sabbath, and, when rebuked, causes them to fiy ; strikes a 
youthful companion with death, and then curses his accusers with bUndness ; mocks 
his teachers, and resents control. Later Moslem legends declare that Mohammed 
caused darkness at noon ; whereupon the moon flew to him, went seven times around 
the Kaaba, bowed, entered his right sleeve, split into two halves after slipping out at 
the left, and the two halves, after retiring to the extreme east and west, were reunited. 
These products of the Semitic race show that neither the influence of environment nor 
a native genius for religion furnishes an adequate explanation of our Scriptures. As 
the flame on Elijah's altar was caused, not by the dead sticks, but by the Are from heaven, 
so only the inspiration of the Almighty can explain the unique revelation of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The Hebrews saw God in conscience. For the most genuine expression of their life 
we " must look beneath the surface, in the soul, where worship and aspiration and 
prophetic faith come face to face with God" (Genung, Epic of the Inner Life, 28). 
But the Hebrew religion needed to be supplemented by the sight of God in reason, and 
in the beauty of the world. The Greeks had the love of knowledge, and the aesthetic 
sense. Butcher, Aspects of the Greek Genius, 34—" The Phcenlcians taught the Greeks 
how to write, but it was the Greeks who wrote." Aristotle was the beginner of science, 
and outside the Aryan race none but the Saracens ever felt the scientific impulse. 
But the Greek made his problem clear by striking all the unknown quantities out of it. 
Greek thought would never have gained universal currency and permanence If it had 
not been for Roman jurisprudence and imperialism. England has contributed her 
constitutional government, and America her manhood suffrage and her religious free- 
dom. So a definite thought of God is incorporated in each nation, and each nation has 
a message to every other, iots 17 : 26 — God " made of one eyoij nation of men to dwell on all the face of the 
earth, having determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitation " ; Rom, 3 : 13 — " What advan- 
tage then hath the Jew? . . . first of all, that they were entrusted with the oraoles of God." God's choice 
of the Hebrew nation, as the repository and communicator of religious truth, is analo- 
gous to his choice of other nations, as the repositories and communicators of aesthetic, 
scientific, governmental truth. 

Hegel : " No nation that has played a weighty and active part in the world's history 
has ever issued from the simple development of a single race along the unmodified 
lines of blood-relationship. There must be differences, conflicts, a composition of 
opposed forces." The conscience of the Hebrew, the thought of the Greek, the organ- 
ization of the Latin, the personal loyalty of the Teuton, must all be united to form a 
perfect whole. ' ' While the Greek church was orthodox, the Latin church was Catholic ; 
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while the Greek treated of the two wills in Christ, the Latin treated of the harmony 
of our wills with God; while the Latin saved through a corporation, the Teuton 
saved through personal faith." Brereton, in Educational Review, Nov. 1901 : 339— 
" The problem of France is that of the religious orders ; that of Germany, the construc- 
tion of society; that of America, capital and labor." Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1: 
1S3, 184— "Great ideas never come from the masses, but from marked individuals. 
These ideas, when propounded, however, awaken an echo in the masses, which shows 
that the ideas had been slumbering unconsciously in the souls of others." The hour 
strikes, and a Newton appears, who interprets God's will in nature. So the hour 
strikes, and a Moses or a Paul appears, who interprets God's will in morals and religion. 
The few grains of wheat found in the clasped hand of the Egyptian mummy would 
have been utterly lost if one grain had been sown in Europe, a second in Asia, a third 
in Africa, and a fourth in America ; all being planted together in a flower-pot, and 
their product in a garden-bed, and the still later fruit in a farmer's field, there came at 
last to be a sufacient crop of new Mediterranean wheat to distribute to all the world. 
So God followed his ordinary method in giving religious truth first to a single nation 
and to chosen individuals in that nation, that through them it might be given to all 
mankind. See British Quarterly, Jan. 1874 : art, : Inductive Theology. 

( c ) That of preservation in written and accessible documents, handed 
do-wn from those to whom the revelation is first communicated. 

Alphabets, writing, books, are our chief dependence for the history of the past ; all 
the great religions of the world are book-reUgions ; the Karens expected their teachers 
in the new religion to bring to them a book. But notice that false religions have 
scriptures, but not Scripture ; their sacred books lack the principle of unity which is 
furnished by divine inspiration. H. P. Smith, Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 68 
— " Mohammed discovered that the Scriptures of the Jews were the source of their 
religion. lie called them a ' book-people,' and endeavored to construct a similar code 
for his disciples. In it God is the only speaker ; all its contents are made known to the 
prophet by direct revelation ; its Arabic style is perfect ; its text is incorruptible ; it is 
absolute authority in law, science and history." The Koran is a grotesque human par- 
ody of the Bible ; its exaggerated pretensions of divinity, indeed, are the best proof 
that it is of purely human origin. Scripture, on the other hand, makes no such claims 
for itself, but points to Christ as the sole and final authority. In this sense we may say 
with Clarke, Christian Theology, 20 — " Christianity is not a book-religion, but a life- 
religion. The Bible does not give us Christ, but Christ gives us the Bible." Still it is true 
that for our knowledge of Christ we are almost wholly dependent upon Scripture. In 
giving his revelation to the world, God has followed his ordinary method of communi- 
cating and preserving truth by means of written documents. Recent investigations, 
however, now render it probable that the Karen expectation of a book was the sur- 
vival of the teaching of the Nestorian missionaries, who as early as the eighth century 
penetrated the remotest parts of Asia, and left in the wall of the city of Singwadu in 
Northwestern China a tablet as a monument of their labors. On book-revelation, see 
Rogers, Eclipse of Faith, 73-96, 281-304. 

3. As to its attestation. We may expect that this revelation will be 
accompanied by evidence that its author is the same being whom we have 
previously recognized as God of nature. This evidence must constitute (a) 
a manifestation of God himself ; (6) in the outward as well as the inward 
world ; ( c ) such as only God's power or knowledge can make ; and ( d ) such 
as cannot be counterfeited by the evil, or mistaken by the candid, soul. 
In short, we may expect God to attest by miracles and by prophecy, the 
divine mission and authority of those to whom he communicates a revelation. 
Some such outward sign would seem to be necessary, not only to assure 
the original recipient that the supposed revelation is not a vagary of his 
own imagination, but also to render the revelation received by a single 
individual authoritative to aU ( compare Judges 6 : 17, 36-40 — Gideon 
asks a sign, for himself ; 1 K. 18 : 36-38 — Elijah asks a sign, for others). 
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But in order that our positive proof of a divine revelation may not be 
embarrassed by tbe suspicion tliat the miraculous and prophetic elements 
in the Scripture history create a presumption against its credibility, it will 
be desirable to take up at this point the general subject of miracles and 
prophecy. 

m. MmAOLBS, AS ATTESTINO A DlVINB ReVBIiATION. 

1. Definition of Miracle. 

A. Preliminary Definition. — A miracle is an event palpable to the 
senses, produced for a religious purpose by the immediate agency of God ; 
an event therefore ■which, though not contravening any law of nature, the 
laws of nature, if fully known, would not without this agency of God be 
competent to explain. 

This definition corrects several erroneous conceptions of the miracle : — 
( a ) A miracle is not a siispension or violation of natural law ; since 
natural law is in operation at the time of the miracle just as much as before. 
(6) A miracle is not a sudden product of natural agencies — a product 
merely foreseen, by him who appears to work it ; it is the effect of a will 
outside of nature. ( c ) A miracle is not an event without a cause ; since 
it has for its cause a direct vohtion of God. (d) A miracle is not an 
irrational or capricious act of God ; but an act of wisdom, performed iu 
accordance with the immutable laws of his being, so that in the same cir- 
cumstances the same course would be again pursued. ( e ) A miracle is not 
contrary to experience ; since it is not contrary to experience for a new 
cause to be followed by a new effect. (/) A miracle is not a matter of 
internal experience, like regeneration or illumination ; but is an event pal- 
pable to the senses, which may serve as an obiective proof to all that the 
worker of it is divinely commissioned as a religious teacher. 

For various deflnitions of miracles, see Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 302. On 
the whole subject, see Mozley, Miracles ; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and Christ. BeUef , 285- 
339 ; Fisher, in Princeton Rev., Nov. 1880, and Jan. 1881 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and 
ReUgion, 129-147, and in Baptist Review, April, 1879. The definition given above is 
intended simply as a definition of the miracles of the Bible, or, in other words, of 
the events which profess to attest a divine revelation in the Scriptures. The New Tes- 
tament designates these events in a two-fold way, viewing them either subjectively, 
as producing effects upon men, or objectively, as reveaUng the power and wisdom of 
God. In the former aspect they are called ripara, ' wonders,' and ariii.ela ' signs,' ( John 4 ; 48 ; 
ictsZ; 22). In the latter aspect they are called SuW.(ieis, 'powers,' and epY», ' works,' ( Mat. 7: 
22; John 14: 11). See H. B. Smith, Lect. on Apologetics, 90-116, esp. 94— "ffijfi.eioi', sign, 
marking the purpose or object, the moral end, placing the event in connection with 
revelation." The Bible Union Version uniformly and properly renders repos by ' wonder,' 
Svi-aM'! hy ' miraole,' Ipvoi/ by ' work,' and irjjfieioi' by ' sign.' Goethe, Faust : " Alles VergSng- 
Uohe ist nur eln Gleiohniss : Das UnzulBngliche wird hier Ereigniss " — " Everything 
transitory is but a parable ; The unattainable appears as soUd fact." So the miracles 
of the New Testament are acted parables,— Christ opens the eyes of the bhnd to show 
that he is the Light of the world, multiplies the loaves to show that he is the Bread of 
lite, and raises the dead to show that he Uf ts men up from the death of trespasses and 
sins. See Broadus on Matthew, 175. 

A modification of this definition of the miracle, however, is demanded by a large class 
of Christian physicists, in the supposed interest of natural law. Such a modification is 
proposed by Eabbage, In the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, chap. vlii. Babbage illus- 
trates the miracle by the action of his calculating machine, which would present to the 
observer in regular succession the series of units from one to ten imlliou, but which 
would then make a leap and show, not ten million and one, but a hundred miUion; 
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Bphraim Peabody Ulustratea the miracle from the cathedral clock which strikes only 
once in a hundred years ; yet both these results are due simply to the original construc- 
tion of the respective machines. Bonnet held this view ; see Domer, Glauhenslehre, 1 : 
591, 592; Eng. translation, 2 : 155, 156; so Matthew Arnold, quoted in Bruce, Miraculous 
Element in Gospels, 53 ; see also A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Eellgion, 129-14T. Babtaage 
and Peabody would deny that the miracle is due to the direct and immediate agency of 
God, and would regard it as belonging to a higher order of nature. God is the author 
of the miracle only in the sense that he instituted the laws of nature at the beginning 
and provided that at the appropriate time miracle should be their outcome. In favor 
of this view it has been claimed that it does not dispense with the divine working, but 
only puts it further back at the origination of the system, while it stiU holds God's 
work to be essential, not only to the upholding of the system, but also to the inspiring 
of the religious teacher or leader with the knowledge needed to predict the unusual 
working of the system. The wonder is confined to the prophecy, which may equally 
attest a divine revelation. See Matheson, in Christianity and Evolution, 1-26. 

But it is plain that a miracle of this sort lacks to a large degree the element of 'sig- 
nality ' which is needed, if it is to accomplish its purpose. It surrenders the great 
advantage which miracle, as first defined, possessed over special providence, as an attes- 
tation of revelation— the advantage, namely, that while special providence affords some 
warrant that this revelation comes from God, miracle gives fvM warrant that it comes 
from God. SlQce man may by natural means possess himself of the knowledge of 
physical laws, the true miracle which God works, and the pretended miracle which only 
man works, are upon this theory far less easy to distinguish from each other : Cortez, 
for example, could deceive Montezuma by predicting an eclipse of the sun. Certain 
typical miracles, like the resurrection of Lazarus, refuse to be classed as events within 
the realm of nature, m the sense in which the term nature is ordinarily used. Our 
Lord, moreover, seems clearly to exclude such a theory as this, when he says : "If Hy 
the finger of God cast out demons " (lukell;30); Markl:41 — "I will; be thou made clean." The view of 
Babbage is inadequate, not only because it fails to recognize any immediate exercise 
of win in the miracle, but because it regards nature as a mere machine which can ope- 
rate apart from God— a purely deistio method of conception. On this view, many of 
the products of mere natural law might be called miracles. The miracle would be only 
the occasional manifestation of a higher order of nature, like the comet occasionally 
invading the solar system. William Elder, Ideas from Nature : " The century-plant 
which we have seen growing from our childhood may not unfold its blossoms until our 
old age comes upon us, butthe sudden wonder is natural notwithstanding." If, how- 
ever, we Interpret nature dynamically, rather than mechanically, and regard it as the 
regular working of the divine will instead of the automatic operation of a machine, 
there is much in this view which we may adopt. Miracle may be both natural and 
supernatural. We may hold, with Babbage, that it has natural antecedents, while at 
the same time we hold that it is produced by the immediate agency of God. We pro- 
ceed therefore to an alternative and preferable definition, which in our judgment 
combines the merits of both that have been mentioned. On miracles as already 
defined, see Mozley, Miracles, preface, ix-xxvi, 7, 143-166 ; Bushnell, Nature and Super- 
natural, 333-338 ; Smith's and Hastings' Diet, of Bible, art. : Miracles ; Abp. Temple, 
Bampton Lectures for 1884 : 193-221 ; Shedd, Dogm. Theology. 1 : 541, 542. 

B. Alternative and Preferable Definition. — A miracle is an event in 
nature, so extraordinary in itself and so coinciding witli the prophecy or 
command of a religious teacher or leader, as fully to warrant the con- 
viction, on the part of those who witness it, that God has wrought it with 
the design of certifying that this teacher or leader has been commissioned 
by him. 

This definition has certain marked advantages as compared with the pre- 
liminary definition given above : — (a) It recognizes the immanence of 
God and his immediate agency in nature, instead of assuming an antithesis 
between the laws of nature and the wiU of God. ( 6 ) It regards the mira- 
cle as simply an extraordinary act of that same God who is already present 
in all natural operations and who in them is revealing his general plaa. 
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( c ) It holds that natural law, as the method of God's regular activity, in 
no way precludes unique exertions of his power when these will best secure 
his purpose in creation. ( d ) It leaves it possible that aU miracles may 
have their natural explanations and may hereafter be traced to natural 
causes, while both miracles and their natural causes may be only names 
for the one and self-same wiU of God. (e) It reconciles the claims of 
both science and religion : of science, by permitting any possible or prob- 
able physical antecedents of the miracle ; of rehgion, by maintaining that 
these very antecedents together with the miracle itself are to be interpreted 
as signs of God's special commission to him under whose teaching or 
leadership the miracle is wrought. 

Augustine, who declares that "Dei voluntas rerum natura est," defines the miracle 
in De Clvitate Dei, 21 : 8—" Portentum ergo fit non contra naturam, sed contra quam 
est nota natura." He says also that a birth is more miraculous than a resurrection, 
because it Is more wonderful that something that never was should begin to be, than 
that something that was and ceased to be should begin again. B. G. Robinson, Christ. 
Theology, 104 — " The natural is God's work. He originated it. There is no separation 
between the natural and the supernatural. The natural is supernatural. God works 
in everything. Every end, even though attained by mechanical means, is God's end 
as truly as if he wrought by miracle." Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, Ul, regards 
miracle as something exceptional, yet under the control of natural law ; the latent in 
nature suddenly manifesting itself; the revolution resulting from the slow accumula- 
tion of natural forces. In the Windsor Hotel flre, the heated and charred woodwork 
suddenly burst into flame. Flame is very different from mere heat, but it may be the 
result of a regularly rising temperature. Nature may be God's regular action, miracle 
its unique result. God's regular action may be entirely free, and yet its extraordinary 
result may be entirely natural. With these qualifications and explanations, we may 
adopt the statement of Biedermann, Dogmatik, 681-591 — " Everything is miracle,— 
therefore faith sees God everywhere ; Nothing is miracle, — therefore science sees God 
nowhere." 

Miracles are never considered by the Scripture writers as infractions of law. Bp. 
Southampton, Place of Miracles, 18—" The Hebrew historian or prophet regarded mir- 
acles as only the emergence into sensible experience of that divine force which was all 
along, though Invisibly, controlling the course of nature." Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 
4 : 117 — "The force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of law, would not be felt 
by a Hebrew, because he had no notion of natural law." Ps. 77 : 19, 20 — " Thy way was in tlio 
sea, And thy paths in the great waters, And thy footsteps were not known " = They knew not, and we 
know not, by what precise means the deliverance was wrought, or by what precise track 
the passage through the Red Sea was effected ; all we know is that " Thou leddest thy people 
like a look, By the hand of Mosos and Aaron." J. M. Whiton, Miracles and Supernatural Religion : 
" The supernatural is in nature itself, at its very heart, at its very Uf e ; . . . not an 
outside power interfering with the course of nature, but an inside power vitalizing 
nature and operating through it." Griffith-Jones, Ascent through Christ, 35— "Mir- 
acle, instead of spelling ' monster', as Emerson said, simply bears witness to some 
otherwise unknown or unrecognized aspect of the divine character." Shedd, Dogm. 
Theol., 1:533— "To cause the sun to rise and to cause Lazarus to rise, both demand 
omnipotence ; but the manner in which omnipotence works in one instance is uuUke 
the manner in the other." 

Miracle is an immediate operation of God ; but, since all natural processes are also 
Immediate operations of God, we do not need to deny the use of these natural pro- 
cesses, so far as they will go, in miracle. Such wonders of the Old Testament as the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, the partings of the Red Sea and of the Jordan, the 
calling down of fire from heaven by Elijah and the destruction of the army of Senna- 
cherib, are none the less works of God when regarded as wrought by the use of natural 
means. In the New Testament Christ took water to make wine, and took the five 
loaves to make bread, just as in ten thousand vineyards to-day he is turning the moist- 
ure of the earth into the juice of the grape, and in ten thousand fields is turning carbon 
into com. The virgin-btrth of Christ may be an extreme instance of parthenogenesis, 
which Professor Loeb of Chicago has just demoastrated to take place in other than the 
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lowest forms of life and which he believes to be possible in all. Christ's resurrection 
may be an illustration of the power of the normal and perfect human spirit to take to 
itself a proper body, and so may be the type and prophecy of that great change when 
we too shall lay down our life and take it again. The scientist may yet find that his 
disbelief is not only disbelleC in Christ, but also disbelief in science. All miracle may 
have its natural side, though we now are not able to discern it ; and, if this were true, 
the Cliristian argument would not one whit be weakened, for still miracle would evidence 
the extraordinary working of the immanent God, and the impartatlon of his knowl- 
edge to the prophet or apostle who was his instrument. 

This view of the miracle renders entirely imnecessary and irrational the treatment 
accorded to the Scripture narratives by some modem theologians. There is a credulity 
of scepticism, which minimizes the miraculous element in the Bible and treats it as 
mythical or legendary, in spite of clear evidence that it belongs to the realm of actual 
history. Pfleiderer, Philos. Belig., 1 : 295 — " Miraculous legends arise in two ways, 
partly out of the idealizing of the real, and partly out of the realizing of the Ideal. 
. . . Every occurrence may obtain for the religious judgment the significance of a sign 
or proof of the world-governing power, wisdom, justice or goodness of God. . . . 
Miraculous histories are a poetic realizing of religious ideas. ' ' Pfleiderer quotes Goethe's 
apothegm : " Miracle is faith's dearest chUd." Poster, Kuality of the Christian Eeligion, 
138-138 — " We most honor biblical miraculous narratives when we seek to understand 
them as poesies." Eitschl defines miracles as "those striking natural occurrences 
with which the experience of God's special help is connected." He leaves doubtful the 
bodily resurrection of Christ, and many of his school deny it ; see Mead, Eitschl's Place 
in the History of Doctrine, 11. We do not need to interpret Christ's resurrection as a 
mere appearance of his spirit to the disciples. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Books, 202 
— " In the hands of perfect and spiritual man, the forces of nature are pliant and tract, 
able as they are not in ours. The resurrection of Christ is only a sign of the superior- 
ity of the life of the perfect spirit over external conditions. It may be perfectly in 
accordance with nature." Myers, Human Personality, 3 : 288 — ''I predict that, in con- 
sequence of the new evidence, all reasonable men, a century hence, will believe the 
resurrection of Christ." We may add that Jesus himself iutimates that the working of 
miracles is hereafter to be a common and natural manifestation of the new life which 
he imparts : Mi 14 : 12 — " le that beliovath on me, the works that I do shall he do also ; and greater works 
than these shall he do, because I go unto the Father." 

We append a number of opinions, ancient and modem, with regard to miracles, ah 
tending to show the need of so defining them as not to conflict with the just claims of 
science. Aristotle: " Nature is not full of episodes, like a bad tragedy." Shakespeare, 
All's Well that Ends Well, 2:3: 1— "They say miracles are past; and we have oui 
philosophical persons to make modern and familiar things supernatural and causeless. 
Hence it is that we make trifles of terrors, ensconsing ourselves into seeming knowl- 
edge, when we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear." Keats, Lamia : " There 
was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; We know her woof, her texture : she is given In 
the dull catalogue of common things." Hill, Genetic Philosophy, 834—" Biological and 
psychological science unite in alfirming that every event, organic or psychic, is to be 
explained in the terms of its immediate antecedents, and that it can be so explained. 
There is therefore no necessity, there is even no room, for interference. If the exist- 
ence of a Deity depends upon the evidence of intervention and supernatural agency, 
faith in the divine seems to be destroyed in the scientific mind." Theodore Parker : 
" No whim in God, — therefore no miracle in nature." Armour, Atonement and Law, 
15-33— "The miracle of redemption, Uke all miracles, is by intervention of adequate 
power, not by suspension of law. Redemption is not ' the great exception.' It is the 
fullest revelation and vindication of law." Gore, in Lux Mundi, 320— " Eedemptlon is 
not natural but supernatural— supernatural, that is, in view of the false nature which 
man made for himself by excluding God. Otherwise, the work of redemption is only 
the reconstitution of the nature which God had designed." Abp. Trench : " The world 
of nature is throughout a witness for the world of spirit, proceeding from the same 
hand, growing out of the same root, and being constituted for this very end. The 
characters of nature which everywhere meet the eye are not a common but a sacred 
writing,— they are the hieroglyphics of God." Pascal : " Nature is the image of grace." 
President Mark Hopkins : " Christianity and perfect Season are Identical." See Mead 
Supernatural Revelation, 97-123 ; art. : Miracle, by Bernard, in Hastings' Dictionary of 
the Bible. The modern and improved view of the miracle is perhaps best presented by 
T. H. Wright, The Finger of God ; and by W. N. Eice, Christian Faith in an Age of 
Science, 336. 
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2. Possibility of Miracle. 

An event in nature may be caused by an agent in nature yet above 
nature. This is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) Lower forces and laws in nature are frequently counteracted and 
transcended by the higher ( as mechanical forces and laws by chemical, and 
chemical by vital), whUe yet the lower forces and laws are not suspended 
or annihilated, but are merged in the higher, and made to assist in accom- 
plishing purposes to which they are altogether unequal when left to them- 
selves. 

By nature we mean nature In the proper sense — not ' everything that is not God, 'but 
' everything that is not God or made in the image of God ' ; see Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 258, 259. Man's wiU does not belong to nature, but is above nature. On the 
transcending of lower forces by higher, see Murphy, Habit and Intelligence, 1 : 88. 
James Robertson, Early Keliglon of Israel, 23— "Is it impossible that there should be 
unique things in the world ? Is it scientific to assert that there are not ? " Ladd, Phi- 
losophy of Knowledge, 406 — " Why does not the projecting part of the coping-stone fall, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation, from the top of yonder building ? Because, as 
physics declares, the forces of cohesion, acting under quite different laws, thwart and 
oppose for the time being the law of gravitation. . . . But now, after a frosty 
night, the coping-stone actually breaks off and tumbles to the ground ; for that unique 
law which makes water forcibly expand at 32° Fahrenheit has contradicted the laws of 
cohesion and has restored to the law of gravitation Its temporarily suspended rights 
over this mass of matter." Gore, Incarnation, 48— "Evolution views nature as a pro- 
gressive order in which there are new departures, fresh levels won, phenomena 
unknown before. When organic life appeared, the future did not resemble the past. 
So when man came. Christ is a new nature — the creative Word made flesh. It is to be 
expected that, as new nature, he will exhibit new phenomena. New vital energy wiU 
radiate from him, controlling the material forces. Miracles are the proper accompani- 
ments of his person." We may add that, as Christ is the immanent God, he is present 
in nature while at the same time he is above nature, and he whose steady will is the 
essence of aU natural law can transcend all past exertions of that wUl. The infinite 
One is not a being of endless monotony. WiUiam Elder, Ideasfrom Nature, 156— " God 
is not bound hopelessly to his process, hke Ixion to his wheel.'" 

(6) The human will acts upon its physical organism, and so upon nature, 
and produces results which nature left to herself never could accomplish, 
while yet no law of nature is suspended or violated. Gravitation still ope- 
rates upon the axe, even while man holds it at the surface of the water — 
for the axe stOI has weight (c/. 2 K. 6 : 5-7). 

Versus Hume, Philos. Works, i : 130— "A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature." 
Christian apologists have too often needlessly embarrassed their argument by accept- 
ing Hume's deflnitibn. The stigma is entirely undeserved. If man can support the axe 
at the svu:face of the water while gravitation still acts upon it, God can certainly, at 
the prophet's word, make the Iron to swim, while gravitation still acts upon it. But this 
last Is miracle. See Mansel, Essay on Miracles, In Aids to Eaith, 26, 27 : After the 
greatest wave of the season has landed its pebble high up on the beach, I can move the 
pebble a foot further without altering the force of winder wave or climate in a distant 
continent. Ksher, Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 471; Hamilton, Autology, 685-690; 
Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 445 ; Row, Bampton Lectiu'cs on Christian Evidences, 54-74 ; 
A. A. Hodge : Pulling out a new stop of the organ does not suspend the working or 
destroy the harmony of the other stops. The pump does not suspend the law of 
gravitation, nor does our throwing a ball into the air. If gravitation did not act, the 
upward velocity of the ball would not diminish and the ball would never return. 
" Gravitation draws iron down. But the magnet overcomes that attraction and draws 
the iron up. Tet here is no suspension or violation of law, but rather a harmonious 
working of two laws, each in its sphere. Death and not life is the order of nature. But 
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men live notwithstanding. Lite is supernatural. Only as a force additional to mere 
nature works against nature does life exist. So spiritual life uses and transcends the 
laws of nature" (Sunday School Times). Gladden, What Is Left? 60— "Wherever 
you find thought, choice, love, you find something that is not under the dominion of 
flxedlaw. These are the attributes of a freepersonality." Williamjames: "Weneed 
to substitute the personal view of lifefor theimpersonalandmechanical view. Mechan- 
ical rationalism Is narrowness and partial induction of facts, — it is not science.^' 

( ) In all free causation, there is an acting -without means. Man acts 
upon external nature through his physical organism, but, in moving his 
physical organism, he acts directly upon matter. In other words, the 
human will can use means, only because it has the power of acting initially 
without means. 

See Hopkins, on Prayer-gauge, 10, and in Princeton Review, Sept. 1882 : 188. A. J. 
Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 311— "Not Divinity alone intervenes in the world of 
things. Each living soul, in its measure and degree, does the same." Each soul that 
acts in any way on its surroundings does so on the principle of the miracle. Phillips 
Brooks, lite, 3 : 850— " The making of all events miraculous is no more an abolition of 
miracle than the flooding of the world with sunshine is an extinction of the sun." 
George Adam Smith, on Is. 33; 14 — "doTouring Srs . . . everlasting turnings": "If we look 
at a conflagration through smoked glass, we see buildings collapsing, but we see no 
Are. So science sees results, but not the power which produces them ; sees cause and 
effect, but does not see God." P. S. Henson : "The current in an electric wire is invis- 
ible so long as it circulates uniformly. But cut the wire and insert a piece of carbon 
between the two broken ends, and at once you have an arc-light that drives away the 
darkness. So miracle is only the momentary interruption in the operation of uniform 
laws, which thus gives Ught to the ages," — or, let ussay rather, the momentary change 
in the method of their operation whereby the will of God takes a new form of mani- 
festation. Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 100— " Spinoza leugnete ihre metaphysische MHglioh- 
keit, Hume ihre gesehiohtliche Erkennbarkeit, Kant ihre practische Brauchbarkeit, 
Schleiermacher ihre reUgiOse Bedeutsamkeit, Hegel ihre geistige Beweiskraft, Fichte 
ihre wahre Christlichkeit, und die kritische Theologie ihre wahre Gresohichtlichkeit." 

( d ) What the human will, considered as a supernatural force, and what 
the chemical and vital forces of nature itself, are demonstrably able to 
accomplish, cannot be regarded as beyond the power of God, so long as 
God dwells in and controls the universe. If man's wiU can act directly 
upon matter in his own physical organism, God's will can work imme- 
diately upon the system which he has created and which he sustains. In 
other words, if there be a God, and if he be a personal being, miracles are 
possible. The impossibility of miracles can be maintained only upon prin- 
ciples of atheism or pantheism.. 

See Westcott, Gospel of the Resurrection, 19; Cox, Miracles, an Argument and a 
Challenge: " Anthropomorphism is preferable to hylomorphism." Newman Smyth, 
Old Faiths In a New Light, ch. 1 — " A miracle is not a sudden blow struck in the face 
of nature, but a use of nature, according to its inherent capacities, by higher powers." 
See also Gloatz, Wunder und Naturgesetz, in Studien und Kritiken, 1886 : 403-546 ; Gun- 
saulus, Transfiguration of Christ, 18, 19, 26 ; Andover Review, on " Robert Elsmere," 
1888 : 303 ; W. E. Gladstone, in Nineteenth Century, 1888 : 766-788 ; Dubois, on Science and 
Miracle, in New Englander, July, 1889: 1-32 — Three postulates: (1) Every particle 
attracts every other in the universe; (3) Man's will is free; (2) Every volition is accom- 
panied by corresponding brain-action. Hence every volition of ours causes changes 
throughout the whole universe; also, in Century Magazine, Dec. 1894:339- Conditions 
are never twice the same in nature ; all things are the results of will, since we know 
that the least thought of ours shakes the universe ; miracle is simply the action of will 
in unique conditions ; the beginning of life, the origin of consciousness, these are mir- 
acles, yet they are strictly natural ; prayer and the mind that frames it are conditions 
which the Mind in nature cannot ignore. Cf. Fs. its : 3 — " QUr Sod is in the heavens : He itXIi done 
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whatsosTor ho pleased" =his almighty power and freedom do away with all a priori objec- 
tions to miracles. If God is not a mere force, but a person, then miracles are possible. 

( e ) This possibility of miracles becomes doubly sure to those v/ho see 
in Christ none other than the immanent God manifested to creatures. The 
Logos or divine Eeason ■who is the principle of aU growth and evolution 
can make God known only by means of successive new impartations of his 
energy. Since all progress implies increment, and Christ is the only 
source of Uf e, the ■whole history of creation is a ■witness to the possibility 
of miracle. 

See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 163-166— "This conception of evolution is that 
of Lotze. That great philosopher, whose influence is more potent than any other in 
present thought, does not regard the universe as a plenum to which nothing can be 
added in the way of force. He looks upon the universe rather as a plastic organism to 
which new impulses can be imparted from him of whose thought and will it is an 
expression. These impulses, once imparted, abide in the organism and are thereafter 
subject to its law. Though these impulses come from within, they come not from the 
f nite mechanism but from the immanent God. Robert Browning's phrase, ' All 's love, 
but all 's law,' must be interpreted as meaning that the very movements of the planets 
and aU the operations of nature are revelations of a personal and present God, but it 
must not be interpreted as meaninjr that G od runs in a rut, that he is confined to mech- 
anism, that he is incapable of unique and startling manifestations of power. 

" The idea that gives to evolution its hold upon thinking minds is the idea of conti- 
nuity. But absolute continuity is inconsistent with progress. If the future is not sim- 
ply a reproduction of the past, there must be some new cause of change. In order to 
progress there must be either a new force, or a new combination of forces, and the 
new combination of forces can be explained only by some new force that causes the 
combination. This new force, moreover, must be intelUgent force, if the evolution is 
to be toward the better instead of toward the worse. The continuity must be conti- 
n uity not of forces but of plan. The forces may increase, nay, they must increase, unless 
the new is to be a mere repetition of the old. There must be additional energy 
imparted, the new combination brought about, and all this imphes purpose and will. 
But through all there runs one continuous plan, and upon this plan the rationality of 
evolution depends. 

" A man builds a house. In laying the foundation he uses stone and mortar, but he 
makes the walls of wood and the roof of tin. In the superstructure he brings into 
play different laws from those which apply to the foundation. There is continuity, 
not of material, but of plan. Progress from cellar to garret requires breaks here and 
there, and the bringing in of new forces ; in fact, without the bringing in of these new 
forces the evolution of the house would be impossible. Now substitute for the foun- 
dation and superstructin-e living things like the chrysalis and the butterfly ; imagine 
the power to work from within and not from without ; and you see that true continu- 
ity does not exclude but involves new beginnings. 

" Evolution, then, depends on increments of force plus continixity of plan. New cre- 
ations are possible because the immanent God has not exhausted himself. Miracle is 
possible because God is not far away, but is at? hand to do whatever the needs of his 
moral universe may require. Regeneration and answers to prayer are possible for the 
very reason that these are the objects for which the universe was built. If we were 
deists, believing in a distant God and a mechanical universe, evolution and Christian- 
ity would be irreconcilable. But since we believe in a dynamical universe, of which 
the personal and living God is the inner source of energy, evolution is but the basis, 
foundation and background of Christianity, the silent and regular working of him 
who, in the fulness of time, utters his voice in Christ and the Cross." 

Lotze's own statement of his position may be found in his Microcosmos, 3 : 479 sg. 
Professor James Ten Broeke has interpreted him as follows : " He makes the possibil- 
ity of the miracle depend upon the close and intimate action and reaction between the 
world and the personal Absolute, in consequence of which the movements of the nat- 
ural world are carried on only through the Absolute, with the possibility of a variation 
in the general course of things, according to existing facts and the purpose of the 
divine Governor." 
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3. ProbahilUy of Miracles. 

A. We acknowledge that, so long as we confine our attention to nature, 
tbere is a presumption against miracles. Experience testifies to the uni- 
formity of natural law. A general uniformity is needful, in order to make 
possible a rational calculation of the future, and a proper ordering of life. 

See Butler, Analogy, part ii, chap, ii ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 3-45 ; 
Modem Scepticism, 1: 179-227; Chalmers, Christian Revelation, 1: 47. G. D. B. Pep- 
per : " Where there is no law, no settled order, there can be no miracle. The miracle 
presupposes the law, and the importance assigned to miracles is the recognition of the 
reign of law. But the making and launching of a ship may be governed by law, no less 
than the sailing of the ship after it is launched. So the introduction of a higher spirit- 
ual order into a merely natural order constitutes a new and unique event." Some 
Christian apologists have erred in affirming that the miracle was antecedently as prob- 
able as any other event, whereas only its antecedent improbability gives it value as a 
proof of revelation. Horace : " Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindlce nodus Incident." 

B. But we deny that this uniformity of nature is absolute and univer- 
sal. ( a ) It is not a truth of reason that can have no exceptions, like the 
axiom that a whole is greater than its parts. ( b ) Experience could not 
warrant a belief in absolute and universal uniformity, unless experience 
were identical with absolute and universal knowledge. ( e ") We know, on 
the contrary, from geology, that there have been breaks in this imif ormity, 
such as the introduction of vegetable, animal and human life, which can- 
not be accounted for, except by the manifestation in nature of a super- 
natural power. 

( a ) Compare the probability that the sun will rise to-morrow morning with the cer- 
tainty that two and two make four. Huxley, Lay Sermons, 158, indignantly denies that 
there is any ' must ' about the uniformity of nature : "No one is entitled to say a pri- 
ori that any given so-called miraculous event is impossible." Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, 1 : 84 — " There is no evidence for the statement that the mass of the uni- 
verse is a definite and unchangeable quantity " ; 108, 109— " Why so confidently assume 
that a rigid and monotonous uniformity is the only, or the highest, indication of order, 
the order of an ever living Spirit, above all? How is it that we depreciate machine- 
made articles, and prefer those in which the artistic impulse, or the fitness of the indi- 
vidual case, is free to shape and to make what is hterally manufactured, hand-made 1 
.... Dangerous as teleological arguments in general may be, we may at least safely 
say the world was not designed to make science easy. ... To call the verses of a 
poet, the politics of a statesman, or the award of a judge mechanical, implies, as Lotze 
has pointed out, marked disparagement, although it implies, too, precisely those char- 
acteristics — exactness and invariability — in which Maxwell would have us see a token 
of the divine." Surely then we must not insist that divine wisdom must always run in 
a rut, must ever repeat itself, must never exhibit itself in unique acts hke incarna- 
tion and resurrection. See Edward Hitchcock, in Bib. Sac, 20 : 489-561, on " The Law 
of Nature's Constancy Subordinate to the Higher Law of Change "; Jevons, Principles 
of Science, 2: 430-4;i8; Mozley, Miracles, 26. 

(6) S. T. Coleridge, Table Talk, 18 December, 1831 — "The light which experience 
gives us is a lantern on the stern of the ship, which shines only on the waves behind 
us." Hobbes: "Experience conoludeth nothing universally." Brooks, Foundations 
of Zoiilogy, 131 — " Evidence can tell us only what has happened, and it can never 
assure us that the future mMt he like the past ; 132— Proof that all nature is mechani- 
cal would not be inconsistent with the belief that everything in nature is immediately 
sustained by Providence, and that my volition counts for something in determining 
the course of events." Koyce, World and Individual, 2 : 204— " Uniformity is notabso- 
lute. Nature is a vaster realm of life and meaning, of which we men form a part, and 
of which the final unity is in God's life. The rhythm of the heart-beat has its normal 
regularity, yet its limited persistence. Nature may be merely the hdtyitx of free will. 
Every region of this universally conscious world may be a centre whence issues new 
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conscious life for communication to all the worlds." Principal Fairtaim : " Nature is 
Spirit." We prefer to say : " Nature is the manifestation of spirit, the regularities of 
freedom." 

( c ) Other breaks in the uniformity of nature are the coming of Christ and the regen- 
eration of a human soul. Harnack, What is Christianity, 18, holds that though there 
are no interruptions to the working of natural law, natural law is not yet fully known. 
While there are no miracles, there is plenty of the miraculous. The power of mind over 
matter is beyond our present conceptions. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 210— The 
etEects are no more consequences of the laws than the laws are consequences of the 
effects=both laws and effects are exercises of divine will. King, Reconstruction in 
Theology, 56— We must hold, not to theuniformity of law, but to the universality of law ; 
for evolution has successive stages with new laws coming in and becoming dominant 
that had not before appeared. The new and higher stage Is practically a miracle from 
the point of view of the lower. See British Quarterly Keview, Oct. 1881 : 154 ; Martin- 
eau. Study, 2: 200, 203, 209. 

C. Since the inworking of the moral law into the constitution and 
course of nature shows that nature exists, not for itseK, but for the con- 
templation and use of moral beings, it is probable that the God of nature 
win produce efifects aside from those of natural law, whenever there are 
sufficiently important moral ends to be served thereby. 

Beneath the expectation of uniformity is the intuition of final cause; the former 
may therefore give way to the latter. See Porter, Human Intellect, 592-615— Efficient 
causes and final causes may conflict, and then the efficient give place to the final. This 
is miracle. See Hutton, in Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1885, and Channing, Evidences of 
Revealed Eeligion, quoted in Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1: 534, 535— "The order of the uni- 
verse is a means, not an end, and like all other means must give way when the end can 
be best promoted without it. It is the mark of a weak mind to make an idol of order 
and method ; to cling to established forms of business when they clog instead of advanc- 
ing it." Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 357 — " The stability of the heavens is in the 
sight of God of less importance than the moral growth of the human spirit." This is 
proved by the Incarnation. The Christian sees in this little earth the scene of God's 
greatest revelation. The superiority of the spiritual to the physical helps us to see our 
true dignity in the creation, to rule our bodies, to overcome our sins. Christ's suffer- 
ing shows us that God Is no indifferent spectator of human pain. He subjects himself 
to our conditions, or rather in this subjection reveals to us God's own eternal suffering 
for sin. The atonement enables us to solve the problem of sin. 

D. The existence of moral disorder consequent upon the free acta of 
man's will, therefore, changes the presumption against miracles into a pre- 
sumption in their favor. The non-appearance of miracles, in this case, 
would be the greatest of wonders. 

Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 331-335 — So a man's personal conscious- 
ness of sin, and above all his personal experience of regenerating grace, will constitute 
the best preparation for the study of miracles. " Christianity cannot be proved except 
to a bad conscience." The dying Vlnet said well : " The greatest miracle that I know of 
is that of my conversion. I was dead, and I Uve ; I was blind, and I see ; I was a slave, 
and I am f ree ; I was an enemy of God, and I love him ; prayer, the Bible, the society of 
Christians, these were to me a source of profound ennui ; whilst now it is the pleasures 
of the world that are wearisome to me, and piety is the source of all my joy. Behold 
the miracle 1 And if God has been able to work that one, there are none of which he is 
not capable." 

Yet the physical and the moral are not " sundered as with an axe." Nature is but the 
lower stage or imperfect form of the revelation of God's truth and holiness and love. 
It prepares the way for the miracle by suggesting, though more dimly, the same 
essential characteristics of the divine nature. Ignorance and sin necessitate a larger 
disclosure. G. S. Lee, The Shadow Christ, 84 — " The pillar of cloud was the dim night- 
lamp that Jehovah kept burning over his infant children, to show them that he was there. 
They did not know that the night itself was God." Why do we have Christmas pres- 
ents in Christian homes ? Because the parents do not love their children at other times ? 
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No ; but because the mind becomes sluggish in the presence of merely regular kindness, 
and special g-ifts are needed to wake it to gfratitude. So our sluggish and unloving 
minds need special testimonies of the divine mercy. Shall God alone be shut up to 
duU uniformities of action? Shall the heavenly Father alone be unable to make special 
communications of love ? Why then are not miracles and revivals of religion constant 
and uniform ? Because uniform blessings would be regarded simply as workings of a 
machine. See Mozley, Miracles, preface, xxiv ; Turner, Wish and Will, 891-315 ; N. W. 
Taylor, Moral Government, 2 : 388-433. 

E. As belief in the possibility of miracles rests upon our belief in the 
existence of a personal God, so belief in the probability of miracles rests 
upon our belief that God is a moral and benevolent being. He who has 
no God but a God of physical order will regard miracles as an impertinent 
intrusion upon that order. But he who yields to the testimony of con- 
science and regards God as a God of holiness, will see that man's unholi- 
ness renders God's miraculous interposition most necessary to man and 
most becoming to God. Our view of miracles will therefore be determined 
by our belief in a moral, or in a non-moral, God, 

Phllo, in his Life of Moses, 1 : 88, speaking of the miracles of the quails and of the 
water from the rock, says that "all these unexpected and extraordinary things are 
amusements or playthings of God." He believes that there is room for arbitrariness 
in the divine procedure. Scripture however represents miracle as an extraordinary, 
rather than as an arbitrary, act. It is " liis work, liis strange work . . . Ms act, liia strange act ' ' 
( Is. 28 : 21 ). God's ordinary method is that of regular growth and development. Chad- 
wick, Unitarianism, 73 — " Nature is economical. If she wants an apple, she develops a 
leaf ; if she wants a brain, she develops a vertebra. We always thought well of back- 
bone ; and, if Goethe's was a sound suggestion, we think better of it now." 

It is conmionly, but very erroneously, taken for granted that miracle requires a 
greater exercise of power than does God's upholding of the ordinary processes of 
nature. But to an omnipotent Being our measures of power have no application. The 
question is not a question of power, but of rationality and love. Miracle Implies self- 
restraint, as well as self -unfolding, on the part of him who works it. It is therefore 
not God's common method of action ; it is adopted only when regular methods will not 
suffice ; it often seems accompanied by a sacrifice of feeling on the part of Christ ( Mat. 
17 : 17 — "0 f aitliless and perverse generation, liow long shall I be witk you 7 how long shall I bear with you ? 
bring him hither to me " ; Hark 7 : 34 — " looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, 
Be opened " ; c/. Mat. 12 : 39 — " An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign ; and there shall no sign 
be given to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet," 

F, From the point of view of ethical monism the probability of miracle 
becomes even greater. Since God is not merely the intellectual but the 
moral Beason of the world, the disturbances of the world-order which are 
due to sin are the matters which most deeply affect him. Christ, the life of 
the whole system and of humanity as well, must suffer ; and, since we have 
evidence that he is merciful as well as just, it is probable that he will rec- 
tify the evil by extraordinary means, when merely ordinary means do not 
avail. 

Like creation and providence, like inspiration and regeneration, miracle is a work In 
which God limits himself, by a new and peculiar exercise of his power, — limits himself 
as part of a process of condescending love and as a means of teaching sense-environed 
and sin-burdened humanity what it would not learn in any other way. Self-limitation, 
however, is the very perfection and glory of God, for without It no self-sacriflcing love 
would be possible ( see page 9, F. ). The probability of miracles is therefore argued not 
only from God's holiness but also from his love. His desire to save men from their 
sins must be as Infinite as his nature. The Incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, 
when once made known to us, commend themselves, not only as satisfying our human 
needs, but as worthy of a God of moral perfection. 
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An argument for the probability of the miracle might be drawn from the concessions 
of one of its chief modern opponents, Thomas H. Huxley. He tells us in difHerent 
places that the object of science is " the discovery of the rational order that pervades the 
universe," which in spite of his professed agnosticism is an unconscious testimony to 
Keason and Will at the basis of all things. He tells us again that there is no necessity in 
the uniformities of nature: "When we change 'will 'into 'must,' we introduce an idea 
of necessity which has no warrant in the observed facts, and has no warranty that I 
can discover elsewhere." He speaks of " the infinite wickedness that has attended the 
course of human history." Yet he has no hope in man's power to save himself : " I would 
as soon adore a, wUderness of apes," as the Pantheist's rationalized conception of 
humanity. He grants that Jesus Christ is " the noblest ideal of humanity which mankind 
has yet worshiped." Why should he not go further and concede that Jesus Christ most 
truly represents the infinite Season at the heart of things, and that his purity and love, 
demonstrated by suffering and death, make it probable that God will use extraordi- 
nary means for man's deliverance? It is doubtful whether Huxley recognized his 
own personal sinfulness as fuUy as he recognized the sinfulness of humanity in general. 
If he had done so, he would have been wUling to accept miracle upon even a slight pre- 
ponderance of historical proof. As a matter of fact, he rejected miracle upon the 
grounds assigned by Hume, which we now proceed to mention. 

4 The amount of testimony necessary to prove a miracle is no 
greater than that -whicii is requisite to prove the occurrence of any other 
unusual but confessedly possible event. 

Hume, indeed, argued that a miracle is so contradictory of all human 
experience that it is more reasonable to believe any amount of testimony 
false than to believe a miracle to be true. 

The original form of the argument can be found in Hume's Philosophical Works, 4 : 
12i-150. See also Bib. Sac, Oct. 1867 : 615. For the most recent and plausible statement 
of it, see Supernatural Beligion, 1 : 55-91. The argument maintains for substance 
that things are impossible because improbable. It ridicules the credulity of those who 
" thrust their fists against the posts. And still insist they see the ghosts," and holds with 
the German philosopher who declared that he would not believe in a miracle, even it 
he saw one with his own eyes. Christianity is so miraculous that it takes a miracle to 
make one believe it. 

The argument is fallacious, because 

(a) It is chargeable with a petitio principii, in making our own per- 
sonal experience the measure of all human experience » The same principle 
would make the proof of any absolutely new fact impossible. Even though 
God should work a miracle, he could never prove it. 

( 6 ) It involves a seM-contradiction, since it seeks to overthrow our faith 
in human testimony by adducing to the contrary the general experience of 
men, of which we know only from testimony. This general experience, 
moreover, is merely negative, and cannot neutralize that which is positive, 
except upon principles which would invalidate all testimony whatever. 

( e ) It requires belief in a greater wonder than those which it would 
escape. That multitudes of intelligent and honest men shoTild against all 
their interests unite in deliberate and persistent falsehood, under the cir- 
cumstances narrated in the New Testament record, involves a change in the 
sequences of nature far more incredible than the miracles of Christ and his 
apostles. 

(a) John Stuart MiU, Essays on Theism, 216-241, grants that, even if a miracle were 
wrought, it would be Impossible to prove it. In this he only echoes Hume, Miracles, 
112— "The ultimate standard by which we determine all disputes that may arise is 
always derived from experience and observation." But here our own personal exper- 
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ienoe Is made the standard by which to judge all human experience. Whately, Historic 
Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte, shows that the same rule would require us to 
deny the existence of the great Frenchman, since Napoleon's conquests were contrary 
to all experience, and civilized nations had never before been so subdued. The London 
Times for June 18, 1888, for the first time in at least a hundred years or in 31,200 issues, 
was misdated, and certain pages read June 17, although June 17 was Sunday. Tet the 
paper would have been admitted in a court of justice as evidence of a marriage. The 
real wonder is, not the break in experience, but the continuity without the break. 

( 6 ) Lyman Abbott : "If the Old Testament told the story of a naval engagement 
between the Jewish people and a pagan people, in which all the ships of the pagan 
people were absolutely destroyed and not a single man was killed among the Jews, all 
the sceptics would have scorned the narrative. Every one now believes it, except those 
who live in Spain." There are people who in a similar way refuse to investigate the 
phenomena of hypnotism, second sight, clairvoyance, and telepathy, declaring a priori 
that all these things are impossible. Prophecy, in the sense of prediction, is discred- 
ited. Upon the same principle wireless telegraphy might be denounced as an impost- 
ure. The son of Erin charged with murder defended himself by saying : " Tour 
honor, I can bring fifty people who did not see me do it." Our faith in testimony can- 
not be due to experience, 

( c ) On this point, see CJhalmers, Christian Revelation, 3 : 70 ; Starkie on Evidence, 
739; DeQuincey, Theological Essays, 1:182-188; Thornton, Old-fashioned Ethics, 143- 
153 ; Campbell on Miracles. South's sermon on The Certainty of our Savior's Resur- 
rection had stated and answered this objection long before Hume propounded it. 

5. Evidential force of Miracles. 

(a) Miracles are the natural accompaniments and attestations of new 
communications from God. The great epochs of miracles — represented by 
Moses, the prophets, the first and second comings of Christ — are coinci- 
dent with the great epochs of revelation. Miracles serve to draw attention 
to new truth, and cease when this truth has gained currency and foothold. 

Miracles are not scattered evenly over the whole course of history. Few miracles are 
recorded during the 2500 years from Adam to Moses. When the N. T. Canon is com- 
pleted and the internal evidence of Scripture has attained its greatest strength, the 
external attestations by miracle are either wholly withdrawn or begin to disappear. 
The spiritual wonders of regeneration remain, and for these the way has been pre- 
pared by the long progress from the miracles of power wrought by Moses to the mir- 
acles of grace wrought by Christ. Miracles disappeared because newer and higher 
proofs rendered them unnecessary. Better things than these are now in evidence. 
Thomas Fuller : " Miracles are the swaddling-clothes of the infant church." John Fos- 
ter : " Miracles are the great bell of the universe, which draws men to God's sermon." 
Henry Ward Beecher : " Miracles are the midwives of great moral truths ; candles lit 
before the dawn but put out after the sun has risen." Illlngworth, in Lux Mundi, 210 
— " When we are told that miracles contradict experience, we point to the daily occur- 
rence of the spiritual miracle of regeneration and ask : ' ¥liiGli is easier to saj, Tlij sins are for- 
given; ortosaj, Arise and walk?' (Uat,9:5)," 

Miracles and inspiration go together ; if the former remain in the church, the latter 
should remain also ; see Marsh, in Bap. Quar. Rev., 1887 : 225-242. On the cessation of 
miracles in the early church, see Henderson, Inspiration, 443-490 ; Bttckmann, in Zeit- 
sch. f. luth. Theol. u. Kirohe, 1878 : 216. On miracles In the second century, see Bar- 
nard, Literature of the Second Century, 139-180. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
167 — " The apostles were commissioned to speak for Christ till the N. T. Scriptures, his 
authoritative voice, were completed. In the apostolate we have a provisional inspira- 
tion ; in the N. T. a stereotyped inspiration ; the first being endowed with authority ad 
interim to forgive sins, and the second having this authority in perpetuo." Dr. Gor- 
don draws an analogy between coal, which is fossil sunlight, and the New Testament, 
which is fossil inspiration. Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 74 — " The Bible is very free from 
the senseless prodigies of oriental mythology. The great prophets, Isaiah, Amos, 
Micah, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, work no miracles. Jesus' temptation in the wilder- 
ness is a victory of the moral consciousness over the religion of mere physical prodigy." 
Trench says that miracles cluster about the foundation of the theocratic kingdom 
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under Moses and Joshua, and about the restoration of that ting-dom under Elijah and 
Elisha. In the 0. T., miracles confute the gods of Egypt under Moses, the Phoenician 
Baal under Elijah aud Elisha, and the gods of Babylon under Daniel. Seo Diman, The- 
istio Argument, 376, and art. : Miracle, by Bernard, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

(6) Miracles generally certify to the truth of doctrine, not directly, but 
indirectly ; otherwise a new miracle must needs accompany each new 
doctrine taught. Miracles primarily and directly certify to the divine com- 
mission and authority of a religious teacher, and therefore warrant accept- 
ance of his doctrines and obedience to his commands as the doctrines and 
commands of God, whether these be communicated at intervals or all 
together, orally or in written documents. 

The exceptions to the above statement are very few, and are found only in cases 
where the whole commission and authority of Christ, and not some fragmentary doc- 
trine, are involved. Jesus appeals to his miracles as proof of the truth of his teaching 
in Mat. 9 : 5, 6 — " Which is easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven ; or to say, Arise and walk ? But that ye may 
knoT that the Son of man hath authority on earth to forgive sins ( then saith he to the sick of the palsy ], Arise, and 
take up thy bed, and go unto thy house "; 12 : 28 — " if I by the spirit of God oast out demons, then is the kingdom of 
God come upon you." So Paul in Rom. 1 : 4, says that Jesus " was declared to be the Son of God with 
power, .... by the resnrreotion from the dead." Mair, Christian Evidences, 333, quotes from 
Natural Religion, 181 — " It is said that the theo-philanthropist Lar6velli6re-L6peaux 
once confided to Talleyrand his disappointment at the Ul success of his attempt to bring 
Into vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a sort of benevolent rationalism which he 
had invented to meet the wants of a benevolent age. ' His propaganda made no 
way,' he said. ' What was he to do ? ' he asked. The ex-bishop Talleyrand poUtely 
condoled with him, feared it was a difficult task to found a new religion, more difBcult 
than he had imagined, so diflcult that he hardly knew what to advise. 'Still,'— so he 
went on after a moment's reflection, — ' there is one plan which you might at least try : 
I should recommend you to be crucified, and to rise again the third day." See also 
Murphy, Scientific Bases of Eaith, 147-167 ; Earrar, Life of Christ, 1 : 168-173. 

(c) Miracles, therefore, do not stand alone as evidences. Power alone 
sannot prove a divine commission. Purity of life and doctrine must go 
with the miracles to assure us that a religious teacher has come from God. 
The miracles and the doctrine in this manner mutually support each other, 
and form parts of one whole. The internal evidence for the Christian 
system may have greater power over certain minds and over certain ages 
than the external evidence. 

Pascal's aphorism that " doctrines must be judged by miracles, miracles by doctrine," 
needs to be supplemented by Mozley's statment that " a supernatural fact is the proper 
proof of a supernatural doctrine, while a supernatural doctrine is not the proper proof 
of a supernatural fact." E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 107, would " defend mir- 
acles, but would not buttress up Christianity by them. . . . No amount of miracles 
could convince a good man of the divine commission of a known bad man ; nor, on the 
other hand, could any degree of miraculous power suffice to silence the doubts of an 
evil-minded man. . . . The miracle is a certification only to him who can perceive 
its significance. . . . The Christian church has the resurrection written all over it. 
Its very existence is proof of the resurrection. Twelve men could never have founded 
the church, if Christ had remained in the tomb. The living church is the bumingbush 
that is not consumed." Gore, Incarnation, 57 — " Jesus did not appear after his resur- 
rection to unbelievers, but to believers only, — which means that this crowning mir- 
acle was meant to confirm an existing faith, not to create one where it did not exist." 

Christian Union, July 11, 1891— "If the anticipated resurrection of Joseph Smith 
were to take place, it would add nothing whatever to the authority of the Mormon 
religion." Schurman, Agnosticism and BeUgion, 57— "Miracles are merdy the bells 
to call primitive peoples to church. Sweet as the music they once made, modern ears 
find them jangling and out of tune, and their dissonant notes scare away pious souls 
who would fain enter the temple of worship." A new definition of miracle which rec- 
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ogDizes their possible classification as extraordinary occurrences in nature, yet sees In 
all nature the working of the living God, may do much to remove this prejudice. 
Bishop of Southampton, Place of Miracle, 53— " Miracles alone could not produce con- 
viction. The Pharisees ascribed them to Beelzebub. Though Jesus had done so many 
signs, yet they believed not. . . . Though miracles were frequently wrought, they 
were rarely appealed to as evidence of the truth of the gospel. They are simply signs 
of God's presence in his world. By itself a miracle had no evidential force. The only 
test for distinguishing divine from Satanic miracles is that of the moral character and 
purpose of the worker ; and therefore miracles depend for aU their force upon a pre- 
vious appreciation of the character and personality of Christ ( 79 ). The earliest apolo- 
gists make no use of miracles. They are of no value except In connection with proph- 
ecy. Miracles are the revelation of God, not the proof of revelation." Versus Super- 
natural Eeligion, 1 : 23, and Stearns, in New Englander, Jan. 1883 : 80. See Mozley, Mir- 
acles, 15; Nicoll, Life of Jesus CSirist, 133; Mill, Logic, 374-382; H. B. Smith. Int. to 
Christ. Theology, 167-169 ; Fisher, in Journ. Christ. PhUos., April, 1883 : 2T0-283. 

(d) Yet the Christian miracles do not lose their value as evidence in the 
process of ages. The loftier the structure of Christian life and doctrine the 
greater need that its foundation be secure. The authority of Christ as a 
teacher of supernatural truth rests upon his miracles, and especially upon 
the miracle of his resurrection. That one miracle to which the church 
looks back as the source of her life carries with it irresistibly aU the other 
miracles of the Scripture record ; upon it alone we may safely rest the 
proof that the Scriptures are an authoritative revelation from God. 

The miracles of Christ are simple correlates of the Incarnation— proper insignia of 
his royalty and divinity. By mere external evidence however we can more easily 
prove the resurrection than the incarnation. In our arguments with sceptics, we 
should not begin with the ass that spoke to Balaam, or the fish that swallowed Jonah, 
but with the resurrection of Christ ; that conceded, all other Biblical miracles will seem 
only natural preparations, accompaniments, or consequences. G. F. Wright, in Bib. 
Sac, 1889: 707— "The difttculties created by the miraculous character of Christianity 
may be compared to those assumed by a builder when great permanence is desired in 
the structure erected. It is easier to lay the foundation of a temporary structure 
than of one which is to endure for the ages." PressensS : " The empty tomb of Christ 
has been the cradle of the church, and If in this foundation of her faith the church has 
heen mistaken, she must needs lay herself down by the side of the mortal remains, I 
say, not of a man, but of a religion." 

President Schurman believes the resurrection of Christ to be " an obsolete picture of 
an eternal truth — the fact of a continued life with God." Harnack, Wesen des Christen- 
thums, 102, thinks no consistent union of the gospel accounts of Christ's resurrection 
can be attained ; apparently doubts a literal and bodily rising ; yet traces Christianity 
back to an invincible faith in Christ's conquering of death and his continued life. 
But why believe the gospels when they speak of the sympathy of Christ, yet disbelieve 
them when they speak of his miraculous power ? We have no right to trust the narra- 
tive when it gives us Christ's words "Weep not" to the widow of Nain, (Lnie 7 : 13), and 
then to distrust it when it tells us of his raising the widow's son. The words " Jesus wept" 
belong inseparably to a story of which " Lazanis, come {ora ! " forms a part ( John 11 : 35, 43 ). 
It is improbable that the disciples should have believed so stupendous a miracle as 
Christ's resurrection. If they had not previously seen other manifestations of miracu- 
lous power on the part of Christ. Christ himself is the great miracle. The conception 
of him as the risen and glorified Savior can be explained only by the fact that he did so 
rise. E. G. Eoblnson, Christ. Theology, 109 — " The Church attests the fact of the resur- 
rection quite as much as the resurrection attests the divine origin of the church. Resur- 
rection, as an evidence, depends on the existence of the church which proclaims it." 

(e) The resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ — by which we mean 
his coming forth from the sepulchre in body as well as in spirit — is demon- 
strated by evidence as varied and as conclusive as that which proves to us 
any single fact of ancient history. Without it Christianity itself is inexpli- 
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cable, as is shown by the failure of all modern rationalistic theories to 
account for its rise and progress. 

In discussing the evidence of Jesus' resurrection, we are confronted with three main 
rationalistic theories : 

I. The Swoon-theory of Strauss. This holds that Jesus did not really die. The cold 
and the spices of the sepulchre revived him. We reply that the blood and water, and 
the testimony of the centurion ( Marlt 15 : 45 ), proved actual death ( see Bib. Sac, April, 
1889 : 228 ; Forrest, Christ of History and Experience, 137-170 ). The rolling away of the 
stone, and Jesus' power Immediately after, are inconsistent with immediately preced- 
ing swoon and suspended animation. How was his life preserved ? where did he go ? 
when did he die? His not dying implies deceit on his own part or on that of his 
disciples. 

II. The Spirit-theory of Keim. Jesus really died, but only his spirit appeared. The 
spirit of Jesus gave the disciples a sign of his continued life, a telegram from heaven. 
But we reply that the telegram was untrue, for it asserted that his body had risen from 
the tomb. The tomb was empty and the linen cloths showed an orderly departure. 
Jesus himself denied that he was a bodiless spirit : " a, spirit hati not flcsli and bones, as ye see mo 
having" (Luke 24: 39). Did "lis Sesli see corruption" (Acts 2; 31)? Was the penitent thief raised 
from the dead as much as he ? Godet, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith, leot. i : 
A dilemma for those who deny the fact of Christ's resurrection : Either his body 
remained in the hands of his disciples, or it was given up to the Jews. If the disciples 
retained It, they were impostors : but this is not maintained by modern rationalists. If 
the Jews retained it, why did they not produce it as conclusive evidence against the 
disciples? 

III. The Vision-tlieory of Kenan. Jesus died, and there was no objective appearance 
even of his spirit. Mary Magdalene was the victim of subjective hallucination, and 
her hallucination became contagious. This was natural because the Jews expected 
that the Messiah would work miracles and would rise from the dead. We reply that 
the disciples did not expect Jesus' resurrection. The women went to the sepulchre, 
not to see a risen Eedeemer, but to embalm a dead body. Thomas and those at 
Emmaus had given up all hope. Pour hundred years had passed since the days of 
miracles ; John the Baptist "did no miracle" (John 10: 4i ) ; the Sadducees said "there is no resur- 
rection" ( Mat. 22 : 23 ). There were thirteen difEerent appearances, to : 1. the Magdalen ; 0. 
other women ; 3. Peter ; i. Emmaus ; 5. the Twelve ; 6. the Twelve after eight days ; 
7. Galilee seashore ; 8. Galilee mountain ; 9. Gahlee five hundred ; 10. James ; 11. ascension 
at Bethany ; 12. Stephen ; 13. Paul on way to Damascus. Paul describes Ciurist's appear- 
ance to him as something objective, and he implies that Christ's previous appearances 

to others were objective also : " last of all [ these bodily appearances] he appeared to me also " 

(IGor. 15: 8). Bruce, Apologetics, 396— "Paul's interest and intention in classing the two 
together was to level his own vision [ of Christ ] up to the objectivity of the early Chris- 
tophanies. He believed that the eleven, that Peter in particular, had seen the risen Christ 
with the eye of the body, and he meant to claim for himself a vision of the same kind." 
Paul's was a sane, strong nature. Subjective visions do not transform human lives ; 
the resurrection moulded the apostles ; they did not create the resurrection (see Gore, 
Incarnation, 76). These appearances soon ceased, unlike the law of hallucinations, 
which Increase in frequency and Intensity. It is impossible to explain the ordinances, 
the Lord's day, or Christianity itself, if Jesus did not rise from the dead. 

The resurrection of our Lord teaches three important lessons : ( 1 ) It showed that his 
work of atonement was completed and was stamped with the divine approval ; ( 3 ) It 
showed him to be Lord of all and gave the one sufficient external proof of Christianity ; 
(3) Itfm:nishedthe ground and pledge of our own resurrection, and thus " brought life and 
immortality to light " ( 2 Km. 1 : 10 ). It must be remembered that the resurrection was the one 
sign upon which Jesus himself staked his claims — " the sign of Jonah " ( Luke 11 : 29 ) ; and that 
the resurrection is proof, not simply of God's power, but of Christ's own power : John 
10 : 18 — " I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again " ; 2 : 19 — " Destroy this temple, and in 
throe days I will raisoitup". ... 21— "ho spake of the temple of his body." See Alexander, Christ 
and Christianity, 9, 158-334, 302; Mill, Theism, 216; Auberlen, Div. Revelation, 56; 
Boston Lectures, 203-339 ; Christlieb, Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, 448-503 ; Eow, 
Bampton Lectures, 1887 : 358-423 ; Hutton, Essays, 1 : 119 ; Schafl, in Princton Bev., May, 
1880; 411-419; Fisher, Christian Evidences, 41-46, 83-85; West, in Defence and Conf. of 
Faith, 80-139 ; also special works on the Eesurreotion of our Lord, by Milligan, Morrison, 
Kennedy, J. Baldwin Brown. 
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6. Counterfeit Miracles. 

Since only an act directly wrought by God can properly be called a 
miracle, it follows that surprising events brought about by evil spirits or 
by men, through the use of natural agencies beyond our knowledge, are 
not entitled to this appellation. The Scriptures recognize the existence of 
such, but denominate them "lying wonders'' (2 Thess. 2:9). 

These counterfeit miracles in various ages argue that the belief in miracles 
is natural to the race, and that somewhere there must exist the true. They 
serve to show that not all supernatural occurrences are divine, and to impress 
upon us the necessity of careful examination before we accept them as 
divine. 

False miracles may commonly be distinguished from the true by ( a ) their 
accompaniments of immoral conduct or of doctrine contradictory to truth 
already revealed — as in modern spiritualism; (6) their internal character- 
istics of inanity and extravagance — as in the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, or the miracles of the Apocryphal New Testament ; ( c ) the 
insufficiency of the object which they are designed to further — as in the 
case of ApoUonius of Tyana, or of the miracles said to accompany the pub- 
lication of the doctrines of the immaculate conception and of the papal 
infallibility; [d) their lack of substantiating evidence — as in mediaeval 
nuracles, so seldom attested by contemporary and disinterested witnesses ; 
(e) their denial or undervaluing of God's previous revelation of himself in 
nature — as shown by the neglect of ordinary means, in the oases of Faith- 
cure and of so-called Christian Science. 

Only what la valuable is counterfeited. False miracles presuppose the true. Fisher, 
Nature and Method of Hevelation, 283 — "The miracles of Jesus originated faith in him, 
while mediaeval miracles follow established faith. The testimony of the apostles was 
given in the face of incredulous Sadducces. They were ridiculed and maltreated on 
account of it. It was no time for devout dreams and the invention of romances." 
The blood of St. Januarius at Naples is said to be contained in a vial, one side of which 
is of thick glass, while the other side is of thin. A similar miracle was wrought at 
Hales in Gloucestershire. St. Alban, the first martyr of Britain, after his head Is cut 
off, carries it about in his hand. In Ireland the place is shown where St. Patrick In the 
fifth century drove all the toads and snakes over a precipice into the nether regions. 
The legend however did not become current until some hundreds of years after the 
saint's bones had crumbled to dust at Saul, near Downpatriok ( see Hemphill, Liter- 
ature of the Second Century, 180-182). Compare the story of the book of Tobit (6-8), 
which relates the expulsion of a demon by smoke from the burning heart and liver of a 
flsh caught In the Tigris, and the story of the Apocryphal New Testament ( I, Infancy ), 
which tells of the expulsion of Satan in the form of a mad dog from Judas by the 
child Jesus. On counterfeit miracles in general, see Mozley, Miracles, 15, 161; F. W. 
Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 73 ; A. S. Farrar, Science and Theology, 208 j 
Tholuck, Vermlschte Schiiften, 1 : 27 ; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 630 ; Presb. Rev., 1881 : 
687-719. 

Some modem writers have maintained that the gift of miracles still remains in the 
church. Behgel : " The reason why mmiy miracles are not now wrought is not so 
much because faith is established, as because unbelief reigns." Christlieb : " It is the 
want of faith in our age which is the greatest hindrance to the stronger and more 
marked appearance of that miraculous power which is working here and there In quiet 
concealment. Unbelief is the final and mostimportant reason for the retrogression of 
miracles." Edward Irving, Works, 5 : 464 — " Sickness is sin apparent in the body, the 
presentiment of death, the forerunner of corruption. Now, as Christ came to destroy 
death, and will yet redeem the body from the bondage of corruption, if the church Is 
to have a first fruits or earnest of this power, it must be by receiving power over dis- 
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eases that are the first fruits and earnestof death." Dr. A. J. Gordon, In his Ministry 
of Healing, held to this view. See also Boys, Proofs of the Miraculous in the Experi- 
ence of the Church; Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, 446-492; Review of Gor- 
don, by Vincent, in Presh. Rev., 1883 : 473-603 ; Review of Vincent, in Presb. Rev., 1884 : 
49-79. 

In reply to the advocates of faith-cure in general, we would grant that nature is plas- 
tic in God's hand ; that he can work miracle when and where it pleases him ; and that 
he has given promises which, with certain Scriptural and rational limitations, encour- 
age believing prayer for healing in cases of sickness. But we incline to the belief that . 
in these later ages God answers such prayer, not by miracle, but by special providence, 
and by gifts of courage, faith and will, thus acting by his Spirit directly upon the soul and 
only indirectly upon the body. The laws of nature are generic volitions of God, and to 
ignore them and disuse means is presumption and disrespect to God himself. The 
Scripture promise to faith is always expressly or impliedly conditioned upon our use 
of means : we are to work out our own salvation, for the very reason that It is God who 
works in us ; it is vain for the drowning man to pray, so long as he refuses to lay hold 
of the rope that is thrown to him. Medicines and physicians are the rope thrown to us 
by God ; we caimot expect miraculous help, while we neglect the help God has already 
given us ; to refuse this help is practically to deny Christ's revelation in nature. Why 
not live without eating, as well as recover from sickness without medicine ? Faith-feed- 
ing is quite as rational as faith-healing. To except cases of disease from this general rule 
as to the use of means has no warrant either in reason or in Scripture. The atonement 
has purchased complete salvation, and some day salvation shall be ours. But death and 
depravity still remain, not as penalty, but as chastisement. So disease remains also. 
Hospitals for Incurables, and the deaths even of advocates of faith-cure, show that they 
too are compelled to recognize some limit to the application of the New Testament 
promise. 

. In view of the preceding discussion we must regard the so-called Christian Science as 
neither Christian nor scientific. Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy denies the authority of all 
that part of revelation which God has made to man in nature, and holds that the 
laws of nature may be disregarded with impunity by those who have proper faith ; see 
G. F. Wright, in Bib. Sac, April, 1899:375. Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts: "One 
of the errors of Christian Science is its neglect of accumulated knowledge, of the 
fund of information stored up for these Christian centuries. That knowledge is just 
as much God's gift as Is the knowledge obtained from direct revelation. In rejecting 
accumulated knowledge and professional skill. Christian Science rejects the gift of 
God." Most of the professed cures of Christian Science are expUoable by the influence 
of the mind upon the body, through hypnosis or suggestion ; (see A. A. Bennett, in 
Watchman, Feb. 13, 1903 ). Mental disturbance may make the mother's milk a poison to 
the child ; mental excitement is a common cause of indigestion ; mental depression 
Induces bowel disorders ; depressed mental and moral conditions render a person more 
susceptible to grippe, pneumonia, typhoid fever. Reading the account of an accident 
in which the body is torn or maimed, we ourselves feel pain in the same spot ; when the 
chUd's hand is crushed, the mother's hand, though at a distance, becomes swollen ; the 
mediaeval stigmata probably resulted from continuous brooding iqion the sufferings of 
Christ (see Carpenter, Mental Physiology, 676-690). 

But mental states may help as weU as harm the body. Mental expectancy facilitates 
cure in cases of sickness. The physician helps the patient by inspiring hope and cour- 
age. Imagination works wonders, especially in the case of nervous disorders. The 
diseases said to be cured by Christian Science are commonly of this sort. In every age 
fakirs, mesmerists, and quacks have availed themselves of these underlying mental 
forces. By inducing expectancy, imparting courage, rousing the paralyzed will, they 
have indirectly caused bodily changes which have been mistaken for miracle. Tacitus 
tell us of the healing of a bUnd man by the Emperor Vespasian. Undoubted cures have 
been wrought by the royal touch in England. Since such wonders have been per- 
formed by Indian medicine-men, we cannot regard them as having any speclflc Chris- 
tian character, and when, as In the present case, we find them used to aid in the spread 
of false doctrine with regard to sin, Christ, atonement, and the church, we must class 
them with the " lying wonders " of which we are warned in 2 Thess, 2 : 9. See Harris, Philo- 
sophical Basis of Theism, 381-386 ; Buckley, Faith-Healing, and in Century Magazine, 
June, 1886 : 2Z1-S36 ; Bruce, Miraculous Element in Gospels, lecture 8 ; Andover Review, 
1887:249-264. 
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rV. Pkopheot as Attesung a Drvmo! Eevelation. 

We here consider prophecy in its narrow sense of mere prediction, 
reserving to a subsequent chapter the consideration of prophecy as inter- 
pretation of the divine vrill in general 

1. Definition. Prophecy is the foretelling of future events by virtue of 
direct communication from God — a foretelling, therefore, -which, though 
not contravening any laws of the human mind, those laws, if fully known, 
would not, without this agency of God, be sufficient to explain. 

In discussing the subject of prophecy, we are met at the outset by the contention 
that there is not, and never has been, any real foretelling Of future events beyond that 
which is possible to natural prescience. This is the view of Kuenen, Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel. Pflelderer, Philos. Eelig., 2 : 42, denies any direct prediction. Proph- 
ecy in Israel, he intimates, was simply the consciousness of God's righteousness, pro- 
claiming its ideals of the future, and declaring that the will of God is the moral ideal 
of the good and the law of the world's history, so that the fates of nations are condi- 
tioned by their bearing toward this moral purpose of God : " The fundamental error 
of the vulgar apologetics is that it confounds prophecy with heathen soothsaying— 
national salvation without character." W. Eobertson Smith, in Encyc. Britannica, 19 : 
821, tells us that " detailed prediction occupies a very secondary place in the writings of 
the prophets ; or rather indeed what seem to be predictions in detail are usually only 
free poetical illustrations of historical principles, which neither received nor demanded 
exact fulfilment." 

As in the case of miracles, our faith in an immanent God, who is none other than the 
Logos or larger Christ, gives us a point of view from which we may reconcile the con- 
tentions of the naturalists and supernaturallsts. Prophecy is an immediate act of 
God ; but, since all natural genius is also due to God's energizing, we do not need to 
deny the employment of man's natural gifts in prophecy. The Instances of telepathy, 
presentiment, and second sight which the Society for Psychical Besearch has demon- 
strated to be facts show that prediction, in the history of divine revelation, may be 
only an intensification, under the extraordinary impulse of the divine Spirit, of a power 
that is in some degree latent in all men. The author of every great work of creative 
imagination knows that a higher power than his own has possessed him. In all human 
reason there is a natural activity of the divine Eeason or Logos, and he is " the light which 
lighteth every man" ( John 1:9). So there is a natural activity of the Holy Spirit, and he who 
completes the circle of the divine consciousness completes also the circle of human 
consciousness, gives self-hood to every soul, makes available to man the natural as well 
as the spiritual gifts of Christ ; c/. John 16 ; 14 — " he shall talie of mine, and shall dedare it nnto yon." 
The same Spirit who in the beginning " brooded over the face of the waters " ( Gen. 1:2) also broods 
over humanity, and it is he who, according to Christ's promise, was to "declare nato yon the 
things that are to come " ( John 16 ; 13 ). The gift of prophecy may have its natural side, Uke the 
gift of miracles, yet may be finally explicable only as the result of an extraordinary 
working of that Spirit of Christ who to some degree manifests himself in the reason 
and conscience of every man ; of. 1 Pet. 1 : 11 — " searohing what time or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did point nnto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that 
should follow them." See Myers, Human Personality, 2 : 262-392. 

A. B. Davidson, in his article on Prophecy and Prophets, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, 
i : 120, 121, gives Uttle weight to this view that prophecy is based on a natural power of 
the human mind: "The arguments by which Giesebrecht, Berufsgabung, 13 fE., sup- 
ports the theory of a ' faculty of presentiment ' have little cogency. This faculty is 
supposed to reveal itself particularly on the approach of death ( Gen. 28 and 49 ). The con- 
temporaries of most great religious personages have attributed to them a prophetic 
gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited him with such a gift is worth 
raading : ' My assurances are not marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of pro- 
fane prophecy. But first, the plain truth of God's word ; second, the invincible justice 
of the everlasting God ; and third, the ordinary course of his punishments and plagues 
from the beginning, are my assurances and grounds.' " While Davidson grants the ful- 
filment of certain specific predictions of Scripture, to be hereafter mentioned, he holds 
that "such presentiments as we can observe to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
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conscience or moral reason. True prophecy is based on moral grounds. Everywhere 
the menacing future isconncctedwiththeevilpastby' tliarefore ' ( Mioali 3 : 12 ; Is. 5 1 13 ; Amos 
1:2)." Wo hold with Davidson to the moral element in prophecy, but we also recog- 
nize a power in normal humanity which he would minimize or deny. We claim that 
the human mind even In its ordinary and secular working gives occasional signs of 
transcending the limitations of the present. Believing in the continual activity of 
the divine Reason in the reason of man, we have no need to doubt the possibility of 
an extraordinary insight into the future, and s u ch insight is needed at the great epochs 
of religious history. Expositor's Git. Test., 2; 34— "Savonarola foretold as early as 
1496 the capture of Rome, which happened in 1527, and he did this not only in general 
terms but in detail ; his words were realized to the letter when the sacred churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul became, as the prophet foretold, stables for the conquerors' 
horses." On the general subject, see Payne-Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for 
Christ; Alexander, Christ and Christianity ; Farrar, Science and Theology, 106 ; Newton 
on Prophecy ; Fairbairn on Prophecy. 

2. Helation of Prophecy to Miracles. Miracles are attestations of 
revelatioii proceeding from divine power ; prophecy is an attestation of rev- 
elation proceeding from divine knowledge. Only God can know the con- 
tingencies of the future. The possibility and probability of prophecy may 
be argued upon the same grounds upon which we argue the possibility and 
probability of miracles. As an evidence of divine revelation, however, 
prophecy possesses two advantages over miracles, namely : ( a ) The proof, 
in the case of prophecy, is not derived from ancient testimony, but is under 
our eyes. ( b ) The evidence of miracles cannot become stronger, whereas 
every new fulfilment adds to the argument from prophecy. 

3. Hequirements in Prophecy, considered as an Evidence of Revela- 
tion, (a) The utterance must be distant from the event. (6) Nothing 
must exist to suggest the event to merely natural prescience, (c) The 
utterance must be free from ambiguity. ( ci ) Yet it must not be so pre- 
cise as to secure its own fulfilment. ( e ) It mtist be followed in due time 
by the event predicted. 

Hume : "All prophecies are real miracles, and only as such can be admitted as proof 
of any revelation." See Wardlaw, Syst. Theol., 1 : 347. (a) Hundreds of years inter- 
vened between certain of the O. T. predictions and their fulfilment. (6) Stanley 
instances the natural sagacity of Burke, which enabled him to predict the French Rev- 
olution. But Burke also predicted in 1793 that France would be partitioned like Poland 
among a confederacy of hostile powers. Canning predicted that South American 
colonies would grow up as the United States had grown. D'Israeli predicted that our 
Southern Confederacy would become an independent nation. IngersoU predicted that 
within ten years there would be two theatres for one church. ( c) Illustrate ambigu- 
ous prophecies by the Delphic oracle to Croesus : " Crossing the river, thou destroyest 
a great nation " — whether his own or his enemy's the oracle left undetermined. " Ibis 
et redibis nunquam peribis in bello." ( 6, ) Strauss held that O. T. prophecy itself 
determined either the events or the narratives of the gospels. See Greg, Creed of 
Christendom, chap. 4. ( 6 ) Cardan, the Italian mathematician, predicted the day and 
hour of his own death, and committed suicide at the proper time to prove the predic- 
tion true. Jehovah makes the fulfilment of his predictions the proof of his deity in 
the controversy with false gods : Is. 41 : 23 — " Declare the things that are to come hereafter, that we may 
know that je are gods " ; 42 : 9 -^ " Behold, the former things are come to pass and new things do I declare : hefore 
they spring forth I tell you of them." 

4. General Features of Prophecy in the Scriptures, (a) Its large 
amount — occupying a great portion of the Bible, and extending over many 
hundred years. ( 6 ) Its ethical and religious nature — the events of the 
future being regarded as outgrowths and results of men's present attitude 
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toward God. (c) Its unity in diversity — finding its central point in 
Christ the true servant of God and deliverer of his people. ( d) Its actual 
fulfilment as regards many of its predictions — while seeming non-fulfil- 
ments are explicable from its figurative and conditional nature. 

A. B. Davidson, in Hastings' Bitle Dictionary, 4 : 125, has suggested reasons for the 
apparent non-f ulUlment of certain predictions. Prophecy Is poetical and figurative ; 
its details are not to be pressed : they are only drapery, needed for the expression of the 
Idea. Inlsa.13: 16 — "Tlieir infants slialHediishod in pieces . . . and their wives rayisied " — the prophet 
gives an ideal picture of the sack of a city ; these things did not actually happen, but 
Cyrus entered Babylon "in peaoe." Yet the essential truth remained that the city fell 
Into the enemy's hands. The prediction of Ezekiel with regard to Tyre, Ez. 26 : 7-14, is rec- 
ognized in Es. S9 : 17-20 as having been fulfilled not in its details but in its essence — the 
actual event having been the breaking of the power of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar. Is. 17 ; 
I — " BeMd, Bamasous is taken away from teing a city, and it siall be a ruinous heap " — must be interpreted 
as predicting the blotting out of its dominion, since Damascus has probably never 
ceased to be a city. The conditional nature of prophecy explains other seeming non.. 
fulfilments. Predictions were often threats, which might be revoked upon repentance. 
Jer, 26; 13 — "amend your ways , , , and the Lord will repent him of the evil which he hath pronounced against 
you." Jonah 3 ; 4 — " Tet forty days, and Kineveh shall be overthrown ... 10 — God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way ; and God repented of the evil, which he said he would do unto them ; and he did it not " ; 
c/. to. 18:8; 26:19. 

Instances of actual fufllment of prophecy are found, according to Davidson, in Sam- 
uel's prediction of some things that would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen (1 Sam. 1 and 10). Jeremiah predicted the death of Hananiah within the year, 
which took place { Jer. 28 ). Micaiah predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Bamoth- 
Gilead ( 1 lings 22 ). Isaiah predicted the f ailiu'e of the northern coalition to subdue Jeru- 
salem ( la. 7) ; the overthrow In two or three years of Damascus and Northern Israel 
before the Assyrians ( Is. 8 and 17 ) ; the failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem, and 
the melting away of his army ( Is. 37 : 34-37 ). " And in general, apart from details, the 
main predictions of the prophets regarding Israel and the nations were verified in his- 
tory, for example, imos 1 and 2. The chief predictions of the prophets relate to the 
imminent downfall of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah ; to what lies beyond this, 
namely, the restoration of the kingdom of God ; and to the state of the people in their 
condition of final felicity." For predictions of the exile and the return of Israel, see 
especially Amos 9 : 9 — " For, lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, like as 
grain is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least kernel fall upon the earth. ... 14 — And I will bring again the 
captivity of my people Israel, and they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them." Even if we accept the 
theory of composite authorship of the book of Isaiah, we still have a foretelling of the 
sending back of the Jews from Babylon, and a designation of Cyrus as God's agent, in 
Is. 44 ; 28 — " that saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure : even saying of Jerusalem 
She shall be built; and of the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid " ; see George Adam Smith, in Has- 
tings' Bible Dictionary, 2 : 493. Frederick the Great said to his chaplain : " Give me in 
one word a proof of the divine origin of the Bible"; and the chaplain well replied: 
•' The Jews, your Majesty." In the case of the Jews we have even now the unique phe- 
nomena of a people without a land, and a land without a people, — yet both these were 
predicted centuries before the event. 

5. Messianic Prophecy in general. ( a ) Direct predictions of events 
— as in Old Testament prophecies of Christ's birth, suffering and subse- 
quent glory. ( 6 ) General prophecy of the Kingdom in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of its gradual triumph. ( c ) Historical types in a nation and 
in individuals — as Jonah and David, (d) Prefigurations of the future 
in rites and ordinances — as in sacrifice, circumcision, and the passover. 

6. Special Prophecies uttered by Christ, (a) As to his own death 
and resurrection. ( 6 ) As to events occurring between his death and the 
destruction of Jernpclem ( multitudes of impostors ; wars and rumors of 
wars; famine and pestilence), (e) As to the destruction of Jerusalem 
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and the Jewish polity (Jerusalem compassed with armies; abomination of 
desolation in the holy place ; flight of Christians ; misery ; massacre ; dis- 
persion), (d) As to the world-wide diffusion of his gospel (the Bible 
already the most widely circulated book in the world ). 

The most Important feature In prophecy is its Messianic element; see Inke 24:27 — 
" begiiming from Hoses and from all the propkels, he interpreted to tkem in all the scriptures the things oonoeming 
himself" j Aots 10 : 43 — " to him bear all the prophets witness " ; Eey. 19 ; 10 — " the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of propheoy." Types are intended resemblances, designed preflgurationa : for exam- 
ple, Israel is a type of the Christian church ; outside nations are types of the hostile 
world ; Jonah and David are types of Christ. The typical nature of Israel rests upon 
the deeper fact of the community of Uf e. As the life of God the Logos lies at the basis 
of uniyersal humanity and interpenetrates it in every part, so out of this universal 
humanity grows Israel In general ; out of Israel as a nation springs the spiritual Israel, 
and out of spiritual Israel Christ according to the flesh,— the upward rising pyramid 
finds its apex and culmination in him. Hence the predictions with regard to "the servant 
of Johovah " ( Is. 42 : 1-7 ), and " the Messiah " ( Is. 61 : 1 1 John 1 : 41 ), have partial fulfilment in Israel, 
but perfect fulfilment only in Christ ; so Delitzsoh, Oehler, and Cheyne on Isaiah, 2 : 253. 
Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 69— "If humanity were not potentially and in some degree 
Immanuel, God with us, there would never have issued from its bosom he who bore 
and revealed this blessed name." Gardiner, O. T. and N. T. in their Mutual Relations, 
170-194. 

In the 0. T., Jehovah Is the Redeemer of his people. He works through judges, 
prophets, kings, but he himself remains the Savior ; " it Is only the Divine in them that 
saves"; "Salvation is of Jehovah" (Jonah2:9). Jehovah is manifested in theDavldic King 
under the monarchy ; In Israel, the Servant of the Lord, during the exile ; and in the 
Messiah, or Anointed One, in the post-exilian period. Because of its conscious identi- 
fication with Jehovah, Israel is always a forward-looking people. Each new judge, 
king, prophet is regarded as heralding the coming reign of righteousness and peace. 
These earthly deliverers are saluted with rapturous expectation ; the prophets express 
this expectation In terms that transcend the possibilities of the present ; and, when this 
expectation fails to be fully realized, the Messianic hope is simply transferred to a 
larger future. Each separate prophecy has its drapery furnished by the prophet's 
immediate surroundings, and finds its occasion in some event of contemporaneous his- 
tory. But by degrees it becomes evident that only an ideal and perfect King and Sav- 
ior can fill out the requirements of prophecy. Only when Christ appears, does the 
real meaning of the various Old Testament predictions become manifest. Only then 
are men able to combine the seemingly inconsistent prophecies of a priest who is also a 
king ( Psalm ItO ), and of a royal but at the same time a suffering Messiah (Isaiah 53). It 
is not enough for us to ask what the prophet himself meant, or what his earUest hear- 
ers understood, by his prophecy. This is to regard prophecy as having only a single, 
and that a human, author. With the spirit of man cobperated the Spirit of Christ, the 
Holy Spirit ( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 — "the Spirit of Christ iirhioh was in them " j 2 Pet. 1 : 21 — " no propheoy ever came by 
the will of man ; but men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit " ). All prophecy has a twofold 
authorship, human and divine ; the same Christ who spoke through the prophets 
brought about the fulfilment of their words. 

It is no wonder that he who through the prophets uttered predictions with regard to 
himself should, when he became Incarnate, be the prophet par excellence ( lent, 18 : 15 ; Acts 
3 : 22 — " Hoses indeed said, k prophet shall the Lord God raise up from among your brethren, like unto me ; to him 
shall ye hearken"). In the predictions of Jesus we find the proper key to the interpre- 
tation of prophecy in general, and the evidence that while no one of the three theories 
— the preterist, the continuist, the futurist— furnishes an exhaustive explanation, each 
one of these has its element of truth. Our Lord made the fulfilment of the prediction 
of his own resurrection a test of his divine commission : it was "the sign of Jonah the prophet" 
( Hat 12 ; 39 ). He promised that his disciples should have prophetic gifts : John 15 : 15 — " Ko 
longer do I call yon servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : but I have called you friends ; for 
all things that I heard from my Father I have made known unto you" ; 16 : 13 — "the Spirit of truth ... he 
shall declare unto you the things that are to come." Agabus predicted the famine and Paul's 
imprisonment ( Acts 11 : 28 ; 21 : 10 ) ; Paul predicted heresies ( Acts 20 ; 29, 30 ), shipwreck ( Acts 
27 : 10, 21-26 ), " the man of sin" (2 Ihess, 2:3), Christ's second coming, and the resurrection of 
the saints (1 Ihess. 4 : 15-17,). 
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7. On the double sense of Prophecy. 

( a ) Certain prophecies apparently contaia a fulness of meaning which 
is not exhausted by the event to which they most obyiously and literally 
refer, A prophecy which had a partial fulfilment at a time not remote 
from its utterance, may find its chief fulfilment ia an event far distant. 
Since the principles of God's administration find ever recurring and ever 
enlarging illustration in history, prophecies which have already had a 
partial fulfilment may have whole cycles of fulfilment yet before them. 

In prophecy there is an absence of perspective ; as in Japanese pictures the near and 
the far appear equally distant; as in dissolving views, the immediate future melts into 
a future immeasurably far away. The candle that shines through a narrow aperture 
sends out its light through an ever-increasing area ; sections of the triangle correspond 
to each other, but the more distant are far greater than the near. The ch&let on the 
mountain-side may turn out to be only a black oat on the woodpile, or a speck upon the 
window pane. " A hill which appears to rise close behind another is found on nearer 
approach to have receded a great way from it." The painter, by foreshortening, brings 
together things or parts that are relatively distant from each other. The prophet is a 
painter whose f oreshortenings are supernatural ; he seems freed from the law of space 
and time, and, rapt into the timelessness of God, he views the events of history " sub 
specie etemitatis." Prophecy was the sketching of an outline-map. Even the prophet 
could not fill up the outline. The absence of perspective in prophecy may account 
for Paul's being misunderstood by theThessalonians, and for the necessity of his explar 
nations in 2 Thass. 2 : 1, 2. In Isaiak 10 and 11, the fall of Lebanon ( the Assyrian ) is immedi- 
ately connected with the rise of the Branch ( Christ) ; in Jeremiali 51 ; 41, the first capture 
and the complete destruction of Babylon are connected with each other, without notice 
of the interval of a thousand years between them. 

Instances of the double sense of prophecy may be found in Is. 7 : 14-16 ; 9 : 6, 7 — " a virgin 
shall conwive and bear a son, . . . unto us a son is given" — compared with Uatl;22, 23, where the 
prophecy is applied to Christ (see Meyer, in loco); los. 11:1 — "I . . . . called my son out of 
lig JP' " — referring originally to the calling of the nation out of Egypt — is in Hat 2: 15 
referred to Christ, who embodied and consummated the mission of Israel ; Psalm 118 : 22^ 
23 — "The stone which the buildera rejected Is become the hoad of the corner " — which primarily referred 
to the Jewish nation, conquered, carried away, and flung aside as of no use, but divinely 
destined to a future of importance and grandeur, is in Mat. 21 : 42 referred by Jesus to 
himself, as the true embodiment of Israel. WiUiam Arnold Stevens, on The Man of 
Sin, in Bap. Quar. Eev., July, 1889 ; 328-360— As in Daniel 11 : 36, the great enemy of the 
faith, who " shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above every god," is the Sj'rian King, Autiochus 
Epiphanes, so " the man of lawlessness " described by Paul in 2 Thess. 2 : 3 is the corrupt and 
impious Judaism of the apostolic age. This had its seat in the temple of God, but was 
doomed to destruction when the Lord should come at the fall of Jerusalem. But 
even this second fulfilment of the prophecy does not preclude a future and final fulfil- 
ment. Broadus on Mat., page 480— In Isiuah 41 : 8 to chapter 63, the predictions with regard 
to " the servant of Jehovah " make a gradual transition from Israel to the Messiah, the for- 
mer alone being seen in 41 : 8, the Messiah also appearing in 42 : 1 sg., and Israel quite 
sinking out of sight in chapter 53. 

The most marked illustration of the double sense of prophecy however is to be found 
in Matthew 24 and 25, especially 24 : 34 and 25 : 31, where Christ's prophecy of the destruction 
of Jerusalem passes into a prophecy of the end of the world. Adamson, The Mind 
in Christ, 183— "To him history was the robe of God, and therefore a constant repe- 
tition of positions really similar, kaleidoscopic combining of a few truths, as the facts 
varied in which they were to be embodied." A. J. Gordon : " Prophecy has no sooner 
become history, than history in turn becomes prophecy." Lord Bacon : " Divine proph- 
ecies have springing and germinant accomplishment through many ages, though the 
height or fulness of them may refer to some one age." In a similar manner there is 
a manifoldness of meaning in Dante's Divine Comedy. C. E. Norton, Inferno, xvi— 
" The narrative of the poet's spiritual Journey is so vivid and consistent that it has all 
the reality of an account of an actual experience ; but within and beneath runs a stream 
of allegory not less consistent and hardly less continuous than the narrative itself." 
A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their Theology, 116—" Dante himself has told us that 
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there are four separate senses which he intends his story to convey. There are the lit- 
eral, the allegorical, the moral, and the anagogical. In Psalm lU : 1 we have the words, 
' When Israel went forth out of Egypt,' This, says the poet, may be taken hterally, of the actual 
deliverance of God's ancient people ; or allegorically, of the redemption of the world 
through Christ ; or morally, of the rescue of the sinner from the bondage of his sin ; or 
anagogically, of the passage of both soul and body from the lower life of earth to the 
higher life of heaven. So from Scripture Dante illustrates the method of his poem." 
See further, our treatment of Bschatology. See also Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Sermons on 
the Interpretation of Scripture, Appendix A, pages 441-454 ; Aids to Faith, 449-462 ; 
Smith's Bible Diet., 4 : 272T. Per contra, see Elliott, Hor^ Apocalypticge, 4 : 663. Gar- 
diner, O. T. and N. T., 262-274, denies double sense, but aflrms manifold applications of 
a single sense. Broadus, on Mat. 24 ; 1, denies double sense, but affirms the use of types. 

( 6 ) The prophet was not always aware of the meaning of Ms own proph- 
ecies ( 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ). It is enough to constitute his prophecies a proof of 
divine revelation, if it can be shown that the correspondences between 
them and the actual events are such as to indicate divine wisdom and pur- 
pose in the giving of them — in other words, it is enough if the inspiring 
Spirit knew their meaning, even though the inspired prophet did not. 

It is not inconsistent with this view, but rather confirms it, that the near event, and 
not the distant fulfilment, was often chiefly, if not exclusively, in the mind of the pro- 
phet when he wrote. Scripture declares that the prophets did not always understand 
their own predictions: 1 Pet. 1 ; 11 — "searching what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that should fol- 
low them." Emerson : " Himself from God he could not free ; He buUded better than he 
knew." Keble : " As little children lisp and tell of heaven, So thoughts beyond their 
thoughts to those high bards were given." Westcott: Preface to Com. on Hebrews, 
vl — " No one would limit the teaching of a poet's words to that which was definitely 
present to his mind. StiU less can we suppose that he who is inspired to give a mes- 
sage of God to all ages sees himself the completeness of the truth which all life serves 
to iUumiuate." Alexander McLaren : " Peter teaches that Jewish prophets foretold the 
events of Christ's life and especially his sufferings ; that they did so as organs of God's 
Spirit ; that they were so completely organs of a higher voice that they did not under- 
stand the significance of their own words, but were wiser than they knew and had to 
search what were the date and the characteristics of the strange things which they 
foretold ; and that by further revelation they learned that ' the vision is yet tor many days ' ( Is. 
24 : 22 ; Dan. 10 ; 14 J. If Peter was right in his conception of the nature of Messianic proph- 
ecy, a good many learned men of to-day are wrong." Matthew Arnold, Literature and 
Dogma : " Might not the prophetic ideals be poetic dreams, and the correspondence 
between them and the life of Jesus, so far as real, only a curious historical phenome- 
non?" Bruce, Apologetics, 359, replies: "Such scepticism is possible only to those 
who have no faith in a living God who works out purposes in history." It is compar- 
able only to the unbelief of the materialist who regards the physical constitution of 
the universe as explicable by the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

8. Purpose of Prophecy — so far as it is yet unfulfilled, (a) Not to 
enable us to map out the details of the future ; but rather ( 6 ) To give gen- 
eral assurance of God's power and foreseeing wisdom, and of the certainty 
of his triumph ; and ( c ) To furnish, after fulfilment, the proof that God 
saw the end from the beginning. 

Dan. 12 : 8, 9 — " And I heard, but I understood not ; then said I, my Lord, what shall be the issue of these things ? 
And he said, Go thy way, Daniel ; for the words are shut up and sealed till the time of the end " ; 2 Pet. 1 : 19 — proph- 
ecy is "a lamp shining in a dark place, until the day dawn "—not until day dawns can distant 
objects be seen ; 20 — "no prophecy of scripture is of private interpretation " — only God, by the event, 
can interpret it. Sir Isaac Nswton: "God gave the prophecies, not to gratify men's 
curiosity by enabling them to foreknow things, but that after they were fulfilled they 
might be interpreted by the event, and his own providence, not the interpreter's, be 
thereby manifested to the world." Alexander McLaren : " Great tracts of Scripture are 
dark to us tUl life explains them, and then they come on us with the force of a new 
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revelation, like the messages which of old were sent hy a strip of parchment coiled 
upon a Mton and then written upon, and which were unintelligible unless the receiver 
had a corresponding bS,ton to wrap them round." A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and 
their Theology, 23 — " Arehilochua, a poet of about 700 B. C, speaks of ' a grievous scy- 
tale'— the scytale being the stall on which a strip of leather for writing purposes was 
rolled slantwise, so that the message inscribed upon the strip could not be read until the 
leather was rolled again upon another staff of the same size ; since only the writer and 
the receiver possessed staves of the proper size, the scj/tale answered all the ends of 
a message in cypher." 

Prophecy is like the German sentence, —it can be understood only when we have 
read its last word. A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 48— " God's providence is like 
the Hebrew Bible ; we must begin at the end and read backward, in order to under- 
stand it." Tet Dr. Gordon seems to assert that such understanding is possible even 
before fulfilment : " Christ did not know the day of the end when here in his state of 
humilation ; but he does know now. He has shown his knowledge in the Apocalypse, 
and we have received ' The RaTelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave him to show unto his servants, even the 
things which must shortly come to pass' (Rev.l: 1)." A study however of the multitudinous and 
conillcting views of the so-called interpreters of prophecy leads us to prefer to Dr. 
Gordon's view that of Briggs, Messianic Prophecies, 49 — " The first advent is the resol- 
verof allOld Testament prophecy; . . . the second advent will give the key to New 
Testament prophecy. It is ' the lamb that hath been slain ' ( Rev. 6 : 12 ) . . . who alone opens 
the sealed book, solves the riddles of time, and resolves the symbols of prophecy." 

Nitzsch : " It is the essential condition of prophecy that it should not disturb man's 
relation to history." In so far as this is forgotten, and it is falsely assumed that the 
purpose of prophecy is to enable us to map out the precise events of the future before 
they occur, the study of prophecy ministers to a diseased imagination and diverts 
attention from practical Christian duty. Calvin : " Aut insanum invenlet aut f aciet " ; 
or, as Lord Brougham translated it : " The study of prophecy either finds a man crazy, 
or it leaves him so." Second Adventists do not often seek conversions. Dr. Gumming 
warned the women of his flock that they must not study prophecy so much as to neg- 
lect their household duties. Paul has such in mind in 2 Thess. 2: 1, 2 — "touching the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ . , , that je he not quickly shaken &om your mind ... as that the day of the Lord is just at 
hand " ; 3 : U — " For we hear of soma that walk among you disorderly." 

9. Evidential force of Prophecy — so far as it is fulfilled. Prophecy, 
like miracles, does not stand alone as evidence of the divine commission of 
the Scripture -writers and teachers. It is simply a corroborative attesta- 
tion, which unites with miracles to prove that a religious teacher has come 
from God and speaks with divine authority. We cannot, however, dispense 
with this portion of the evidences, — for unless the death and resurrection 
of Christ are events foreknown and foretold by himself, as weU as by the 
ancient prophets, we lose one main proof of his authority as a teacher sent 
from God. 

Stearns, Evidence of Christian Experience, 338— "The Christian's own life Is the pro- 
gressive fulfilment of the prophecy that whoever accepts Christ's grace shall be born 
again, sanctified, and saved. Hence the Christian can believe in God's power to pre- 
dict, and in God's actual predictions." See Stanley Loathes, O. T. Prophecy, xvli — 
" Unless we have access to the supernatural, we have no access to God." In our dis- 
cussions of prophecy, we are to remember that before making the truth of Christianity 
stand or fall with any particular passage that has been regarded as prediction, we must 
be certain that the passage is meant as prediction, and not as merely figurative descrip- 
tion. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 195— " The book of Daniel is not a proph- 
ecy,— It is an apocalypse. . . . The author [of such books] puts his words into the 
mouth of some historical or traditional writer of eminence. Such are the Book of 
Enoch, the Assumption of Moses, Baruch, 1 and Z Esdras, and the Sibylline Oracles. 
Enigmatic form indicates persons without naming them, and historic events as animal 
forms or as operations of nature. . . . The book of Daniel is not intended to teach us 
history. It does not look forward from the sixth century before Christ, but backward 
from the second century before Christ. It is a Mnd of story which the Jews called 
Haggada. It is aimed at Antiochus Bpiphanes, who, from his occasional fits of melan- 
choly, was called Epimanes, or Antiochus the Mad." 
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Whatever may be our conclusion as to the authorship of the book of Daniel, we 
must recognize In it an element of prediction which has been actvially fulfilled. The 
most radical interpreters do not place its date later than 163 B. C. Our Lord sees In the 
book clear reference to himself (Mat. 26 : 64 — "the Son of man, sitting at the right hand of lower, 
and coming on the olouds of heayen"; c/.Dan.7: 13); and he repeats with emphasis certain pre- 
dictions of the prophet which were yet unf ulflUed ( Mat. 24 : 15 — " When ye see the abomination of 
desolation, which was spoken of through Daniel the prophet" ; cf. Dan. 9 : 27 ; 11 : 31 ; 12 ; 11 ). The book of 
Daniel must therefore be counted profitable not only for its moral and spiritual les- 
sons, but also for its actual predictions of Christ and of the universal triumph of his king- 
dom ( Dan. 2 ; 45 — " a stone cat out of the mountain without hands " ). See on Daniel, Hastings' Bible 
Dictionary ; Farrar, in Expositor's Bible. On the general subject see Annotated Para- 
graph Bible, Introd. to Prophetical Books ; Cairns, on Present State of Christian Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, in Present Day Tracts, 5 : no. 37 ; Bderaheiin, Prophecy and His- 
tory ; Briggs, Messianic Prophecy ; Bedford, Prophecy, its Nature and Evidence ; 
Willis J. Beecher, the Prophet and the Promise ; Orr, Problem of the O. T., 455-465. 

Having thus removed tlie presumption originally existing against mir- 
acles and prophecy, we may now consider the ordinary laws of evidence 
and determine the rules to be followed in estimating the weight of the 
Scripture testimony. 

V. PeINGIPIiES of HiSTOEIOAi EVTDBNCE APPLICABIilS TO THE PbOOF OF 

A DrviNE Eevelation ( mainly derived from Greenleaf, Testimony of the 
Evangelists, and from Starkie on Evidence ). 

1. As to documentary evidence. 

(a) Documents apparently ancient, not bearing upon their face the 
marks of forgery, and found in proper custody, are presumed to be genuine 
until sufficient evidence is brought to the contrary. The New Testament 
documents, since they are found in the custody of the church, their natural 
and legitimate depository, must by this rule be presumed to be genuine. 

The Christian documents were not found, like the Book of Mormon, in a cave, or 
in the custody of angels. Martineau, Seat of Authority, '333 — " The Mormon prophet, 
who cannot tell God from devil close at hand, is well up with the history of both 
worlds, and commissioned to get ready the second promised land." Washington Glad- 
den, Who wrote the Bible ?— " An angel appeared to Smith and told him where he would 
find this book ; he went to the spot designated and found in a stone box a volume six 
inches thick, composed of thin gold plates, eight inches by seven, held together by 
three gold rings ; these plates were covered with writing, in the ' Reformed Egyptian 
tongue ' ; with this book were the ' TTrim and Thummim', a pair of supernatural spec- 
tacles, by means of which he was able to read and translate this ' Reformed Egyptian ' 
language." Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, 113 — "If the ledger of a business firm has 
always been received and regarded as a ledger, its value is not at all impeached if it is 
impossible to tell which particular clerk kept this ledger. . . . The epistle to the 
Hebrews would be no less valuable as evidence, if shown not to have been written by 
Paul." See Starkie on Evidence, 480 sg. ; Chalmers, Christian Revelation, in Works, 3 : 
UT-171. 

(&) Copies of ancient documents, made by those most interested in their 
faithfulness, are presumed to correspond with the originals, even although 
those originals no longer exist. Since it was the church's interest to have 
faithful copies, the burden of proof rests upon the objector to the Christian 
documents. 

Upon the evidence of a copy of its own records, the originals having been lost, the 
House of Lords decided a claim to the peerage ; see Starkie on Evidence, 51. There is 
no manuscript of Sophocles earlier than the tenth century, while at least two manu- 
scripts of the N. T. go back to the fourth century. Frederick George Kenyon, Hand- 
book to Textual Criticism of N. T. : " We owe our knowledge of most of the great 
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works of Greek and Latin literature— ^schyliis, Sophocles, Thueydides, Horace, 
Lucretius, Tacitus, and many more— to manuscripts written from 90O to 1500 years 
after their authors' deaths; while of the N. T. we have two excellent and approxi- 
mately complete copies at an interval of only 250 years. Again, of the classical writers 
we have as a rule only a few score of copies ( often less ), of which one or two stand out 
as decisively superior to all the rest ; but of the N. T. we have more than 3000 copies 
( besides a very large number of versions ), and many of these have distinct and inde- 
pendent value." The mother of Tischendorf named him Lobgott, because her fear 
that her babe would be born blind had not come true. No man ever had keener sight 
than he. He spent his life in deciphering old manuscripts which other eyes could not 
read. The Sinaitic manuscript which he discovered takes us back within three cen- 
turies of the time of the apostles. 

( c ) In determining matters of fact, after the lapse of considerable time, 
documentary evidence is to be allowed greater weight than oral testimony. 
Neither memory nor tradition can long be trusted to give absolutely correct 
accounts of particular facts. The New Testament documents, therefore, 
are of greater weight in evidence than tradition would be, even if only 
thirty years had elapsed since the death of the actors in the scenes they 
relate. 

See StarMe on Evidence, 51, 730. The Eoman Catholic Church, In Its legends of the 
saints, shows how quickly mere tradition can become corrupt. Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated in 1865, yet sermons preached to-day on the anniversary of his birth make 
him out to be Unitarian, Universallst, or Orthodox, according as the preacher himself 
believes. 

2. As to testimony in general. 

( a ) In questions as to matters of fact, the proper inquiry is not whether 
it is possible that the testimony may be false, but whether there is sufficient' 
probability that it is true. It is unfair, therefore, to allow our examination 
of the Scripture witnesses to be prejudiced by suspicion, merely because 
their story is a sacred one. 

There must be no prejudice against, there must be open-mindedness to, truth ; there 
must be a normal aspiration after the signs of communication from God. Telepathy, 
forty days fasting, parthenogenesis, all these might once have seemed antecedently 
Incredible. Now we see that it would have been more rational to admit their exist- 
ence on presentation of appropriate evidence. 

( 6 ) A proposition of fact is proved when its truth is established by com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence. By competent evidence is meant such 
evidence as the natture of the thing to be proved admits. By satisfactory 
evidence is meant that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an 
unprejudiced min^ beyond a reasonable doubt. Scripture facts are there- 
fore proved when they are established by that kind and degree of evidence 
which would in the affairs of ordinary life satisfy the mind and conscience 
of a common man. When we have this kind and degree of evidence it is 
um-easonable to require more. 

In matters of morals and religion competent evidence need not be mathematical or 
even logical. The majority of cases In criminal courts are decided upon evidence that 
is circumstantial. We do not determine our choice of friends or of partners in life by 
strict processes of reasoning. The heart as well as the head must be permitted a voice, 
and competent evidence Includes considerations arising from the moral needs of the 
soul. The evidence, moreover, does not require to be demonstrative. Even a slight 
balance of probability, when nothing more certain is attainable, may suflce to consti- 
tute rational proof and to bind our moral action. 
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(c) In the absence of circumstances whioh generate suspicion, every 
■witness is to be presumed credible, until the contrary is shown ; the burden 
of impeaching his testimony lying upon the objector. The principle which 
leads men to give true witness to facts is stronger than that which leads 
them to give false witness. It is therefore unjust to compel the Christian 
to establish the credibility of his witnesses before proceeding to adduce 
ifiieir testimony, and it is equally unjust to allow the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of a profane writer to outweigh that of a Christian writer. Christian 
witnesses should not be considered interested, and therefore untrustworthy ; 
for they became Christians against their worldly interests, and because they 
could not resist the force of testimony. Varying accounts among them 
should be estimated as we estimate the varying accounts of profane writers. 

John's account of Jesus differs from that of the synoptic gospels ; but in a. very simi- 
lar manner, and probably for a very similar reason, Plato's account of Socrates differs 
from that of Xenophon. Bach saw and described that side of his subject whioh he was 
by nature best fitted to comprehend, — compare the Venice of Canaletto with the Venice 
of Turner, the former the picture of an expert draughtsman, the latter the vision of a 
poet who sees the palaces of the Doges glorified by air and mist and distance. In Christ 
there was a "biding of Ms power" (lab. 3:4); " bow smill a wbisper do W6 bsar of bim I " (Job 26:14); he, 
rather than Shaicespeare, is " the myriad-minded " ; no one evangelist can be expected 
to know or describe him except "ia part" (i Cor. 13: 12). Frances Power Cobbe, life, 2:403 
— "All of us human beings resemble diamonds, in having several distinct facets to our 
characters ; and, as we always turn one of these to one person and another to another, 
there is generally some fresh side to be seen in a particularly brilliant gem." B. P. 
Tenney, Coronation, 46 — " The secret and powerful life he [ the hero of the story ] was 
leading was like certain solitary streams, deep, wide, and swift, which run unseen 
through vast and unfrequented forests. So wide and varied was this man's nature, that 
'whole courses of life might thrive in its secret places, —and his neighbors might touch 
him and know him only on that side on which he was like them." 

(d) A slight amount of positive testimony, so long as it is uncontradicted, 
outweighs a very great amount of testimony that is merely negative. The 
sUence of a second witness, or his testimony that he did not see a certain 
alleged occurrence, cannot counterbalance the positive testimony of a first 
witness that he did see it. We should therefore estimate the silence of pro- 
fane writers with regard to facts narrated in Scripture precisely as we should 
estimate it if the facts about which they are silent were narrated by other 
profane writers, instead of being narrated by the writers of Scripture. 

Egyptian monuments make no mention of the destruction of Pharaoh and his army ; 
but then. Napoleon's dispatches also make no mention of his defeat at Trafalgar. At 
the tomb of Napoleon in the Invalides of Paris, the walls are inscribed with names of 
a multitude of places where his battles were f ougrht, but Waterloo, the scene of his 
great defeat, is not recorded there. So Sennacherib, in all his monuments, does not 
refer to the destruction of his array in the time of Hezekiah. Napoleon gathered 
450,000 men at Dresden to invade Russia. At Moscow the soft-falling snow conquered 
him. In one night 20,000 horses perished with cold. Not without reason at Moscow, on 
the anniversary of the retreat of the French, the exultation of the prophet over the 
fall of Sennacherib is read in the churches. James Eobertson, Early History of Israel, 
395, note — "Whately, in his Historic Doubts, draws attention to the fact that the 
principal Parisian journal in 1814, on the very day on which the allied armies entered 
Paris as conquerors, makes no mention of any such event. The battle of Poiotiers in 
732, which effectually checked the spread of Mohammedanism across Europe, is not 
once referred to in the monastic annals of the period. Sir Thomas Browne lived 
through the Civil Wars and the Commonwealth, yet there Is no syllable In his writings 
with regard to them. Sale says that circumcision is regarded by Mohammedans as an 
ancient divine institution, the rite having been In use many years before Mohammed, 
yet it ia not so much as once mentioned in the Koran." 
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Even though we should grant that Josephus does not mention Jesus, we should have 
a parallel in Thucydides, who never once mentions Socrates, the most important charac- 
ter of the twenty years embraced in his history. Wieseler, however, in Jahrbuch f . d. 
Theologie, 23 : 98, maintains the essential genuineness of the commonly rejected passage 
with regard to Jesus in Josephus, Antiq., 18 : 3 : 3, omitting, however, as interpolations, 
the phrases : " if it be right to call him man " ; " this was the Christ " ; "he appeared 
alive the third day according to prophecy "; for these, if genuine, would prove Josephus 
a Christian, which he, by all ancient accounts, was not. Josephus lived from A. D. 34 
to possibly 114. He does elsewhere speak of Christ ; for he records ( 10 : 9 : 1) that 
Albinus " assembled the Sanhedrim of judges, and brought before them the brother of 
Jesus who was called Christ, whose name was James, and some others . . . and delivered 
them to be stoned." See Niese's new edition of Josephus ; also a monograph on the sub- 
ject by Gustav Adolph MtlUer, published at Innsbruck, 1890. Bush Rhees, Life of Jesus 
of Nazareth, 22 — " To mention Jesus more f uUy wovild have required some approval of 
his life and teaching. This would have been a condemnation of his own people whom 
he desired to commend to Gentile regard, and he seems to have taken the cowardly 
course of silence concerning a matter more noteworthy, for that generation, than 
much else of which he writes very fully." 

( e ) " The credit due to the testimony of witnesses depends upon : first, 
their ability ; secondly, their honesty ; thirdly, their number and the con- 
sistency of their testimony; fourthly, the conformity of their testimony with 
experience ; and fifthly, the coincidence of their testimony with coUateral 
circumstances. " We confidently submit the New Testament witnesses to 
each and all of these tests. 

See Starkie on Evidence, 726. 



CHAPTER 11. 

POSITIYE PROOFS THAT THE SCBIPTUEE8 ABB A DIVINE 
BEVBLATION'. 

I. The GENOTfTENEss OP TECE CHRISTIAN DootTMENTS, or proof that the 
books of the Old and New Testaments were written at the age to which they 
are assigned and by the men or class of men to whom they are ascribed. 

Our present discussion comprises the first part, and only the first part, of the doctrine 
of the Canon ( naviiv, a measuring-reed ; heiice, a rule, a standard ). It is important to 
observe that the determination of the Canon, or list of the books of sacred Scripture, 
is not the work of the church as an organized body. We do not receive these books 
upon the authority of Fathers or Councils. We receive them, only as the Fathers and 
Councils received them, because we have evidence that they are the writings of the 
men, or class of men, whose names they bear, and that they are also credible and 
inspired. If the previous epistle alluded to in 1 Cor. 5 : 9 should be discovered and be uni- 
versally judged authentic, it could be placed with Paul's other letters and could form 
part of the Canon, even though It has been lost for 1800 years. Bruce, Apologetics, 
331 — " Abstractly the Canon is an open question. It can never be anything else on the 
principles of Protestantism which forbid us to accept the decisions of church councils, 
whether ancient or modem, as final. But practically the question of the Canon is 
closed." The Westminster Confession says that the authority of the word of God 
" does not rest upon historic evidence ; it does not rest upon the authority of Councils ! 
it does not rest upon the consent of the past or the excellence of the matter ; but it rests 
upon the Spirit of God bearing witness to our hearts concerning its divine authority." 
Clarke, Christian Theology, 24— "The value of the Scriptures to us does not depend 
upon our knowing who wrote them. In the O. T. half its pages are of uncertain author- 
ship. New dates mean new authorship. Criticism is a duty, for dates of authorship 
give means of interpretation. The Scriptures have power because God is in them, and 
because they describe the entrance of God into the life of man." 

Saintine, Picoiola, 782— " Has not a feeble reed provided man with his first arrow, his 
flrstpen,liisfirstinstrumentof music?" HughMacmiUan: "The idea of stringed instru- 
ments was first derived from the twang of the well strung bow, as the archer shot his 
arrows ; the lyre and the harp which discourse the sweetest music of peace were invented 
by those who first heard this inspiring soimd in the excitement of battle. And so there is 
no music so delightful amid the jarring discord of the world, turning everything to 
music and harmonizing earth and heaven, as when the heart rises out of the gloom of 
anger and revenge, and converts its bow into a harp, and sings to it the Lord's song of 
infinite forgiveness." G«orge Adam Smith, Mod. Criticism and Preaching of O. T., 5— 
" The church has never renounced her liberty to revise the Canon. The liberty at the 
beginning cannot be more than the liberty thereafter. The Holy Spirit has not for- 
saken the leaders of the church. Apostolic writers nowhere define the llmifB of the 
Canon, any more than Jesus did. Indeed, they employed extra-canonical writings. 
Christ and the apostles nowhere bound the church to believe all the teachings of the 
O. T. Christ discriminates, and forbids the literal interpretation of its contents. Many 
of the apostolic interpretations challenge our sense of truth. Much of their exegesis 
was temporary and false. Their judgment was that much in the O. T. was rudimentary. 
This opens the question of development in revelation, and justifies the attempt to fix 
the historic order. The N. T. criticism of the O. T. gives the liberty of criticism, and the 
need, and the obligation of it. O. T. criticism is not, like Baur's of the N. T., the result 
of a priori Hegelian reasoning. Prom the time of Samuel we have real history. The 
prophets do not appeal to miracles. There is more gospel in the book of Jonah, when 

10 '^ 
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It is treated as a parable. The 0. T. is a gradual ethical revelation of God. I"ew realize 
that the church of Christ has a higher warrant for her Canon of the O. T. than she has 
for her Canon of the N. T. The O. T. was the result of critioiem In the widest sense of 
that word. But what the church thus once achieved, the church may at any time 
revise." 

We reserve to a point somewhat later the proof of the credibility and the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. We now show their genuineness, as we wovUd show the genuineness 
of other religious books, like the Koran, or of secular doounients, like Cicero's Orations 
against Catiline. Genuineness, in the sense in which we use the term, does not neces- 
sarily imply authenticity (i. e., truthfulness and authority); see Blunt, Diet. Doct. and 
Hist. Theol., art. : Authenticity. Documents may be genuine which are written in 
whole or in part by persons other than they whose names they bear, provided these 
persons belong to the same class. The Epistle to the Hebrews, though not written by 
Paul, is genuine, because it proceeds from one of the apostolic class. The addition of Beut. 
34, after Moses' death, does not invalldatethe genuineness of the Pentateuch; nor would 
the theory of a later Isaiah, even if it were established, disprove the genuineness of that 
prophecy; provided, in both oases, that the additions were made by men of the pro- 
phetic class. On the general subject of the genuineness of the Scripture documents, sea 
Alexander, McHvaine, Chalmers, Dodge, and Peabody, on the Evidences of Christian- 
ity ; also Archibald, The Bible Verified. 

1. Genuineness of the Books of the New Testament. 

We do not need to adduce proof of the existence of the books of the New 
Testament as far baok as the third century, for we possess manuscripts of 
them which are at least fourteen hundred years old, and, since the third 
century, references to them have been inwoven into all history and litera- 
ture. We begin our proof, therefore, by showing that these documents not 
only existed, but were generally accepted as genuiae, before the close of 
the second century. 

Origen was bom as early as 186 A. D. ; yet Tregelles tells us that Origen's works contain 
citations embracing two-thirds of the New Testament. Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 
12 — "The early years of Christianity were in some respects Uke the early years of our 
lives. . . . Those early years are the most Important in our education. We learn 
then, we hardly know how, through effort and struggle and innocent mistakes, to use 
our eyes and ears, to measure distance and direction, by a process which ascends by 
unconscious steps to the certainty which we feel in our maturity. . . . It was in some 
such unconscious way that the Christian thought of the early centuries gradually 
acquired the form which we find when it emerges as it were into the developed man- 
hood of the fourth century." 

A. AU the books of the New Testament, with the siQgle exception of 
2 Peter, were not only received as genuine, but were used ia more or less 
coUeoted form, in the latter half of the second century. These collections 
of writings, so slowly transcribed and distributed, imply the long continued 
previous existence of the separate books, and forbid us to fix their origin 
later than the first half of the second century. 

( a ) TertuUian (160-230) appeals to the 'New Testament' as made up of 
the 'Gospels' and 'Apostles.' He vouches for the genuineness of the four 
gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen epistles of Paul, and the Apoca- 
lypse ; in short, to twenty-one of the twenty-seven books of our Canon. 

Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 1893, is confident that the first three gospels took their 
present shape before the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet he thinks the first and third 
gospels of composite origin, and probably the second. Not later than 125 A. D. the four 
gospels of our Canon had gained a recognized and exceptional authority. Andover 
Professors, Divinity of Jesus Christ, 40— "The oldest of our gospels was written about 
the year 70. The earlier one, now lost, a great part of which ia preserved in Luke and 
Matthew, was probably written a few years earlier." 
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( 6 ) The Muratorian Canon in the West and tlie Peshito Version in the 
East ( having a common date of about 160 ) in their catalogues of the New 
Testament -writings mutually complement each other's slight deficiencies, 
and together witness to the fact that at that time every book of our present 
New Testament, with the exception of 2 Peter, was received as genuine. 

Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 50— "The fragment on the Canon, discovered 
by Muratori in 1738, was probably written about 170 A. D., In Greek. It begins with 
the last words of a sentence which must have referred to the Gospel of Mark, and pro- 
ceeds to speak of the Third Gospel as written by Luke the physician, who did not see the 
Lord, and then of the Fourth Gospel as written by John, a disciple of the Lord, at the 
request of his fellow disciples and his elders." Bacon, N. T. Introduction, 50, gives the 
Muratorian Canon in full ; 30— " TheophUus of Antioch ( 181-190 ) is the first to cite a 
gospel by name, quoting John 1 : 1 as from 'John, one of those who were vessels of the 
Spirit." On the Muratorian Canon, see Tregelles, Muratorian Canon. On the Peshito 
Version, see Schaff, Introd. to Eev. Gk.-Bng. N. T., xxzvil ; Smith's Bible Diet., pp. 
3388, 3389. 

( c ) The Canon of Marcion (140), though rejecting all the gospels but 
that of Luke, and aU the epistles but ten of Paul's, shows, nevertheless, 
that at that early day "apostolic writings were regarded as a complete 
original rule of doctrine." Even Marcion, moreover, does not deny the 
genuineness of those writiugs which for doctrinal reasons he rejects. 

Marcion, the Gnostic, was the enemy of all Judaism, and regarded the God of the 
O. T. as a restricted divinity, entirely different from the God of the N. T. Marcion was 
"ipso Paulo pavilinior " — " plus loyal que le roi." He held that Christianity was some- 
thing entirely new, and that it stood in opposition to all that went before it. His 
Canon consisted of two parts : the " Gospel " ( Luke, with its text curtailed by omission 
of the Hebraistic elements ) and the Apostolicon ( the epistles of Paul ). The epistle to 
Diognetus by an unknown author, and the epistle of Barnabas, shared the view of 
Marcion. The name of the Deity was changed from Jehovah to Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. If Marcion's view had prevailed, the Old Testament would have been lost 
to the Christian Chiu:ch. God's revelation would have been deprived of its proof from 
prophecy. Development from the past, and divine conduct of Jewish history, would 
have been denied. But without the Old Testament, as H. W. Beeoher maintained, the 
New Testament would lack background ; our chief source of Imowledge with regard 
to God's natural attributes of power, wisdom, and truth would be removed : the love 
and mercy revealed in the New Testament would seem characteristics of a weak being, 
who could not enforce law or Inspire respect. A tree has as much breadth below ground 
as there is above ; so the O. T. roots of God's revelation are as extensive and necessary 
as are its N. T. trunk and branches and leaves. See Allen, Eeligious Progress, 81; 
Weatcott, Hist. N. T. Canon, and art. : Canon, in Smith's Bible Dictionary. Also Beuss, 
History of Canon ; Mitchell, Critical Handbook, part I. 

B. The Christian and Apostolic Fathers who lived in the first half of 
the second century not only quote from these books and allude to them, 
but testify that they were written by the apostles themselves. We are 
therefore compelled to refer their origin still further back, namely, to the 
first century, when the apostles lived. 

( a ) Irenseus ( 120-200) mentions and quotes the four gospels by name, 
and among them the gospel according to John: " Afterwards John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, he Kkewise published 
a gospel, while he dwelt in Ephesus in Asia." And Irenseus was the dis- 
ciple and friend of Polycarp ( 80-166 ), who was himseM a personal acquain- 
tance of the Apostle John. The testimony of Irenseus is virtually the 
evidence of Polycarp, the contemporary and friend of the Apostle, that each 
of the gospels was written by the person whose name it bears. 
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To thia testimony It is objected that Irenseus says there are four gospels because 
there are four quarters of the world and four living creatures in the cherubim. But 
we reply that Irenaeus is here stating, not his own reason for accepting four and 
only four gospels, but what he conceives to be God's reason for ordaining that there 
should be four. We are not warranted in supposing that he accepted the four gospels 
on any other ground than that of testimony that they were the productions of apos- 
tolic men. 

Chrysostom, In a similar manner, compares the four gospels to a chariot and four: 
When the King of Glory rides forth in it, he shall receive the triumphal acclamations 
of all peoples. So Jerome : God rides upon the cherubim, and since there are four 
cherubim, there must be four gospels. All this however is an early attempt at the 
philosophy of religion, and not an attempt to demonstrate historical fact. L. L. ,Paine, 
Evolution of Trlnitarianism, 319-367, presents the radical view of the authorship of 
the fourth gospel. He holds that John the apostle died A. D. TO, or soon after, and 
that Irenseus confounded the two Johns whom Papias so clearly distinguished — John 
the Apostle and John the Elder. With Hamack, Paine supposes the gospel to have 
been written by John the Elder, a contemporary of Papias. But we reply that the tes- 
timony of Irenaeus implies a long continued previous tradition. B. W. Dale, Living 
Christ and Four Gospels, 145—" BeUgious veneration such as that with which Irenaeus 
regarded these books is of slow growth. They must have held a great place In the 
Church as far back as the memory of living men extended." See Hastings' Bible Dic- 
tionary, 2: 695. 

(6) Justin Martyr (died 148) speaks of 'memoirs (awo/ivri/ioveij/iaTa) of 
Jesus Christ,' and his quotations, though sometimes made from memory, 
are evidently cited from our gospels. 

To this testimony it is objected: (1) That Justin Martyr uses the term 'memoirs' 
instead of ' gospels. ' We reply that he elsewhere uses the term ' gospels ' and identifies 
the 'memoirs' with them: Apol., 1 : 66 — "The apostles, in the memoirs composed by 
them, which are called gospels," i. e., not memoirs, but gospels, was the proper title of 
his written records. In writing his Apology to the heathen Emperors, Marcus Aurelius 
and Marcus Antoninus, he chooses the term ' memoirs', or ' memorabilia', which Xeno- 
phon had used as the title of his account of Socrates, simply in order that he may avoid 
ecclesiastical expressions unfamiliar to his readers and may commend his writing to 
lovers of classical literature. Notice that Matthew must be added to John, to justify 
Justin's repeated statement that there were " memoirs " of our Lord "written by apos- 
tles," and that Mark and Luke must be added to justify his further statement that 
these memoirs were compiled by " his apostles and those who followed them." Analo- 
gous to Justin's use of the word ' memoirs ' is his use of the term ' Sunday', Instead of 
Sabbath : Apol. 1 : 67 — " On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 
prophets are read." Here is the use of our gospels in public worship, as of equal 
authority with the O. T. Scriptures ; in fact, Justin constantly quotes the words and acts 
of Jesus' life from a written source, using the word vovpaTrTiu. See Morlson, Com. on 
Mat., Ix ; Hemphill, Literature of Second Century, 234. 

To Justin's testimony it is objected : ( 2 ) That In quoting the words spoken from hea- 
ven at the Savior's baptism, he makes them to be : " My son, this day have I begotten 
thee," so quoting Psalm 2: 7, and showing that he was ignorant of our present gospel. 
Mat. 3 : 17. We reply that this was probably a slip of the memory, quite natural in 
a day when the gospels existed only In the cumbrous form of manuscript rolls. Justin 
also refers to the Pentateuch for two facts which it does not contain ; but we should not 
argue from this that he did not possess our present Pentateuch. The plays of Terence 
are quoted by Cicero and Horace, and we require neither more nor earlier witnesses to 
their genuineness, — yet Cicero and Horace wrote a hundred years after Terence. It 
is unfair to refuse similar evidence to the gospels. Justin had a way of combining into 
one the sayings of the different evangelists— a hint which Tatian, his pupil, probably 
followed out in composing his Diatessaron. On Justin Martyr's testimony, see Ezra 
Abbot, Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 49, note. B. W. Bacon, Introd. to N. T., 
speaks of Justin as " writing oirca 155 A. D." 

(c) Papias (80-164), -whom Irenseus calls a 'hearer of John,' testifies 
that Matthew " wrote in the Hebrew dialect the sacred oracles (rd ?^yaj," 
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and that " Mark, the interpreter of Peter, -wrote after Peter, (vaTegovUhpc/) ) 
[ or under Peter's direction ], an unsystematio account ( ov r&^ei ) " of the 
same events and discourses. 

To this testimony it is objected : ( 1 ) That Fapiaa could not have had onr gospel of 
Matthew, for the reason that this is Greek. We reply, either with Bleek, that Papias 
erroneously supposed a Hebrew translation of Matthew, which he possessed, to be the 
original ; or with Weiss, that the original Matthew was in Hebrew, while our present 
Matthew is an enlarged version of the same. Palestine, like modern Wales, was bilia- 
gual ; Matthew, like James, might write both Hebrew and Greek. While B. W. Bacon 
gives to the writing of Papias a date so late as 145-180 A. D., Lightf oot gives that of 130 
A. D. At this latter date Papias could ea.sily remember stories told him so far back as 80 
A. D., by men who were youths at the time when our Lord lived, died, rose and ascended. 
The work of Papias had for its title Aoyiiov (cupmicii' ejiivijo-is—" Exposition of Oracles 
relating to the Lord " =■ Commentaries on the Gospels. Two of these gospels were 
Matthew and Mark. The view of Weiss mentioned above has been criticized upon the 
ground that the quotations from the O. T. in Jesus' discourses in Matthew are all taken 
from the Septuagint and not from the Hebrew. Westcott answers this criticism by sug- 
gesting that, in translating his Hebrew gospel into Greek, Matthew substituted for his 
own oral version of Christ's discourses the version of these already existing in the oral 
common gospel. There was a common oral basis of true teaching, the "deposit" — r'riv 
jrapairiKriv — committed to Timothy ( 1 Tim. 6 : 20 ; 2 Tim. 1 : 12, 14 ), the same story told many 
times and getting to be told in the same way. The narratives of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke are independent versions of this apostolic testimony. First came belief ; sec- 
ondly, oral teaching ; thirdly, written gospels. That the original gospel was in Ara- 
maic seems probable from the fact that the Oriental name for " tares, " za/wO/n, (Mat 13 : 25) 
has been transliterated into Greek, Jijavia. Morison, Com. on Mat., thinks that Matthew 
originally wrote in Hebrew a collection of Sayings of Jesus Christ, which the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites added to, partly from tradition, and partly from translating his full gospel, 
till the result was the so-called Gospel of the Hebrews ; but that Matthew wrote his 
own gospel in Greek after he had written the Sayings in Hebrew. Professor W. A. 
Stevens thinks that Papias probably alluded to the original autograph which Matthew 
wrote in Aramaic, but which he afterwards enlarged and translated into Greek. See 
Hemphill, Literature of the Second Century, 267. 

To the testimony of Papias it is also objected : (2) That Mark is the most systematic 
of all evangelists, presenting events as a true annalist, in • chronological order. We 
reply that while, so far as chronological order is concerned, Mark is systematic, so far 
as logical order is concerned he is the most unsystematic of the evangelists, showing 
little of the power of historical grouping which is so discernible in Matthew. Mat- 
thew aimed to portray a life, rather than to record a chronology. He groups Jesus' 
teachings in chapters 5, 6, and 7 ; his miracles in chapters 8 and 9 ; his directions to the 
apostles in chapter 10 ; chapters 11 and 12 describe the growing opposition ; chapter 13 
meets this opposition with his parables ; the remainder of the gospel describes our 
IjOrd's preparation for his death, his progress to Jerusalem, the consummation of his 
work in the Cross and in the resurrection. Here is true system, a philosophical arrange- 
ment of material, compared with which the method of Mark is eminently unsystema- 
tic. Mark is a Eroissart, while Matthew has the spirit of J. B. Green. See Bleek, Introd. 
to N. T., 1: 108, 126; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 1 : 27-39. 

( ci) The Apostolic Fathers, — Clement of Bome ( died 101 ), Ignatius of 
Antiooh (martyred 115), and Polycarp (80-166), — companions and friends 
of the apostles, have left us in their writings over one hundred quotations 
from or allusions to the New Testament writings, and among these every 
book, except four minor epistles (2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 3 John) is repre- 
sented. 

Although these are single testimonies, we must remember that they are the testi- 
monies of the chief men of the churches of their day, and that they express the opin- 
ion of the churches themselves. "Like banners of a hidden army, or peaks of a 
distant mountain range, they represent and are sustained by compact, continuous 
bodies below." In an article by P. W. Calkins, McClintock and Strong's Encyclopaedia, 
1 : 315-317, quotations from the Apostolic Fathers in great numbers are put side by 
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side with the New Testament passages from which they quote or to which they allude. 
An examination of these quotations and allusions convinces us that these Fathers 
were in possession of all the principal books of our New Testament. See Ante-Nicene 
Library of T. and T. Clark ; Thayer, in Boston Lectures for 1871 : 324 ; Nash, Ethics and 
Ke velatiou, 11 — " Ignatius says to Polycarp : ' The times call for thee, as the winds call 
for the pilot.' So do the times call for reverent, fearless scholarship in the church." 
Such scholarship, we are persuaded, has already demonstrated the genuineness of the 
N. T. documents. 

( e ) In the synoptic gospels, the omission of all mention of the fulfil- 
ment of Christ's prophecies with regard to the destruction of Jerusalem is 
evidence that these gospels were written before the occurrence of that 
event. In the Acts of the Apostles, universally attributed to Luke, we have 
an allusion to 'the former treatise', or the gospel by the same author, which 
must, therefore, have been written before the end of Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Eome, and probably with the help and sanction of that apostle. 

Aots 1:1 — "Hie formsr treatise I msde, Theophilns, concerning all that Jesus began both to do and to teach." 
If the Acts was written A. D. 63, two years after Paul's arrival at Eome, then " the for- 
mer treatise," the gospel according to Luke, can hardly be dated later than 60 ; and since 
the destruction of Jerusalem took place in 70, Matthew and Mark must have published 
their gospels at least as early as the year 68, when multitudes of men were stlU living 
who had been eye-witnesses of the events of Jesus' life. Fisher, Nature and Method 
of Revelation, 180— "At any considerably later date [than the capture of Jerusalem] 
the apparent conjunction of the fall of the city and the temple with the Parousia 
would have been avoided or explained. . . . Matthew, in its present form, appeared 
after the beginning of the mortal struggle of the Bomans with the Jews, or between 
65 and 70. Mark's gospel was still earlier. The language of the passages relative to the 
Parousia, in Luke, is consistent with the supposition that he wrote after the fall of 
Jerusalem, but not with the supposition that it was long after." See Norton, Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels; Alford, Greek Testament, Prolegomena, 30, 31, 36, 45-47. 

C. It is to be presumed that this acceptance of the New Testament doc- 
uments as genuine, on the part of the Fathers of the churches, was for 
good and sufiicient reasons, both internal and external, and this presump- 
tion is corroborated by the following considerations : 

( a ) There is evidence that the early churches took every care to assure 
themselves of the genuineness of these writings before they accepted them. 

Evidences of care are the following : — Paul, in 2 Thess. 2 : 2, urged the churches to use 
care, " to the end that je be not quickly shaken from your mind, nor yet be troubled, either by spirit, or by word, 
or by epistle as from us " ; 1 Cor. 5 ; 9 — " I -wrote unto yon in my epistle to have no company with fornicators " ; Col. 
: 16 — " when this epistle hath been read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodiceana ; and 
that ye also read the epistle from Laodicea." Melito ( 169 ), Bishop of Sardis, who wrote a treatise on 
the Kevelation of John, went as far as Palestine to ascertain on the spot the facts relat- 
ing to the Canon of the O. T., and as a result of his investigations excluded the Apoc- 
rypha. Kyle, Canon of 0. T., 203— " Melito, the Bishop of Sardis, sent to a friend a list 
of the O. T. Scriptures which he professed to have obtained from accurate inquiry, 
while traveling in the East, in Syria. Its contents agree with those of the Hebrew 
Canon, save in the omission of Esther." Serapion, Bishop of Antioch (191-213, Abbot), 
says: "We receive Peter and other apostles as Christ, but as skilful men we reject 
those writings which are falsely ascribed to them." Geo. H. Ferris, Baptist Congress, 
1899 : 84— " Serapion, after permitting the reading of the Gospel of Peter in pubUc ser- 
vices, finally decided against it, not because he thought there could be no fifth gospel, 
but because he thought It was not written by Peter." Tertulliau (160-230) gives an 
example of the deposition of a presbyter in Asia Minor for publishing a pretended work 
of Paul ; see TertuUian, De Baptismo, referred to by Godet on John, Introduction ; 
Lardner, Works, 2:304, 305; Mcllvaine, Evidences, 92. 

(6 ) The style of the New Testament writings, and their complete cor- 
respondence with aU we know of the lauds and times in which they profess 
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to have been ■written, affords convincing proof that they belong to the 
apostolic age. 

Notice the mingling of Latin and Greelc, as in trneKovMrup (Mirk 6:27) and nevTupiMK 
(Mark 15:39) ; of Greek and Aramaean, as in irpao-ial irpao-iai ( Mark 6 : 40 ) and fiSi\vyiJ.ii rrit 
epiHiioo-ems ( Mat. 24 : 15 ) ; this could hardly have occurred after the first century. Com- 
pare the anachronisms of style and description in Thackeray's " Henry Esmond," 
which, in spite of the author's special studies and his determination to exclude all words 
and phrases that had originated in his own century, was marred by historical errors 
that Macaulay in his most remiss moments would hardly have made. James Eussell 
Lowell told Thackeray that "different to" was not a century old. "Hang it, no I" 
replied Thackeray. In view of this failure, on the part of an author of great literary 
skiU, to construct a story purporting to be written a century before his time and that 
could stand the test of historical criticism, we may well regard the success of our gos- 
pels in standing such tests as a practical demonstration that they were written in, and 
not after, the apostohc age. See Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 27-37 ; Blunt, 
Scriptural Coincidences, 244r-354. 

( e ) The genuineness of the f onxth gospel is confirmed by the fact that 
Tatian ( 155-170 ), the Assyrian, a disciple of Justin, repeatedly quoted it 
■without naming the author, and composed a Harmony of our four gospels 
■which he named the Diatessaron ; ■while BasUides (130) and Valentinus 
( 150 ), the Gnostics, both quote from it. 

The sceptical work entitled " Supernatural Religion "said in 1874 ; " No one seems to 
have seen Tatian's Harmony, probably for the very simple reason that there was no 
such work" ; and "There is no evidence whatever connecting Tatian's Gospel with 
those of our Canon." In 1876, however, there was published in a Latin form in ■Venice 
the Commentary of Bphraem Syrus on Tatian, and the commencement of it was : " In the 
beginning -was the Word " ( John 1:1). In 1888, the Diatessaron Itself was published in Rome in 
the form of an Arabic translation made in the eleventh century from the Syriac. J. 
Eendel Harris, in Contemp. Eev., 1893 : 800 sq., says that the recovery of Tatian's Diates- 
saron has indefinitely postponed the literary funeral of St. John. Advanced critics, he 
intimates, are so called, because they run ahead of the facts they discuss. The gospels 
must have been well established in the Christian church when Tatianundertook to com- 
bine them. Mrs. A. S. Lewis, in S. S. Times, Jan. 23, 1904— "The gospels were trans- 
lated into Syriac before A. D. 160. It follows that the Greek document from which 
they were translated was older still, and since the one includes the gospel of St. John, 
so did the other." Hemphill, Literature of the Second Century, 183-231, gives the birth 
of Tatian about 120, and the date of his Diatessaron as 172 A. D. 

The difference in style between the Revelation and the gospel of John is due to the 
fact that the Revelation was written during John's exUe in Patmos, under Nero, in 67 
or 68, soon after John had left Palestine and had taken up his residence at Bphesus. He 
had hitherto spoken Aramaean, and Greek was comparatively unfamiliar to him. The 
gospel was written thirty years after, probably about 97, when Greek had become to 
him like a mother tongue. See Lightf oot on Galatians, 343, 347 ; per contra, see Milligan, 
Revelation of St. John. Phrases and ideas which indicate a common authorship of the 
Revelation and the gospel are the following: "the Lamb of God," " the Word of Sod," "the True" 
as an epithet applied to Christ, "the Jews "as enemies of God, "manna," "him whom they pierced"; 
see BlUott, Horse Apocalypticse, 1: 4, 5. In the fourth gospel we have ijivos, in Apoc. ipvCoy, 
■ perhaps better to distinguish "the Iamb " from the diminutive to ^ripiov, "the beast." Com- 
mon to both Gospel and Rev. are iroieii/, "to do" [the truth]; TrepiTrarelv, of moral con- 
duct; iXri^H-os, "genuine"; Sitjiiv, ireixfj', of the higher wants of the soul; gkiivovv iv, 
TTotfiaiveLv, bSriyeZv; also 'overcome,' 'testimony,' ' Bridegooom,' 'Shepherd,' 'Water of life.' In the Reve- 
lation there are grammatical solecisms : nominative for genitive, 1:4 — iirhbiv; nomina- 
tive for accusative, 7:9 — eUoj/ .... 5j(Ao! iroAiJs; accusative for nominative, 20:2 — 
Tov SpaKovra b 6<^ts. Similarly we have in Rom. 12: 5 — rh Sk Ka&' eU instead of to fie Ka&' eva, 
where kotA has lost its regimen— a frequent solecism in later Greek writers ; see Godet 
on John, 1: 269, 270. Emerson reminded Jones Very that the Holy Ghost surely writes 
good grammar. The Apocalypse seems to show that Emerson was wrong. 

The author of the fourth gospel speaks of John in the third person, " and scorned to 
blot it with a name." But so does Ctesar speak of himself in his Commentaries. Har- 
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nack regards both the fourth gospel and the Revelation as the work of John the Pres- 
byter or Elder, the former written not later than about 110 A. D.; the latter from 93 to 
96, but being a revision of one or more underlying Jewish apocalypses. Vlsoher has 
expounded this view of the Revelation ; and Porter holds substantially the same, in his 
article on the Book of Revelation in Hastings' Bible Dictionary, i : 339-266. " It is the 
obvious advantage of the Vischer-Hamack hypothesis that it places the original work 
under Nero and its revised and Christianized edition under Domitian." ( Sanday, Inspi- 
ration, 371, 373, nevertheless dismisses this hypothesis as raising worse difficulties than it 
removes. He dates the Apocalypse between the death of Nero and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus.) Martineau, Seat of Authority, 227, presents the moral objections 
to the apostolic authorship, and regards the Revelation, from chapter 4 : 1 to 22 : 5, as a 
purely Jewish document of the date 66-70, supplemented and revised by a Christian, 
and issued not earlier than 136 : " How strange that we should ever have thought it 
possible for a personal attendant upon the ministry of Jesus to write or edit a book 
mixing up fierce Messianic conflicts, in which, with the sword, the gory garment, 
the blasting flame, the rod of iron, as his emblems, he leads the war-march, and 
treads the winepress of the wrath of God until the deluge of blood rises to the horses' 
bits, with the speculative Christology of the second century, without a memory of his 
life, a feature of his look, a word from his voice, or a glance back at the hillsides of 
Galilee, the courts of Jerusalem, the road to Bethany, on which his image must be for- 
ever seen ! " 

The force of this statement, however, ig greatly broken if we consider that the apos- 
tle John, in his earlier days, was one of the "Boanerges, whiohis, Sons of thunder " (Hark 3 ; 17), 
but became in his later years the apostle of love : 1 Jolin 4:7 — " Beloved, let us love one another : 
for love is of God." The likeness of the fourth gospel to the epistle, which latter was 
undoubtedly the work of John the apostle, indicates the same authorship for the gos- 
pel. Thayer remarks that " the discovery of the gospel according to Peter sweeps away 
half a century of discussion. Brief as is the recovered fragment, it attests indubitably 
all four of our canonical books." Riddle, in Popular Com., 1 : 25—" If a forger wrote 
the fourth gospel, then Beelzebub has been casting out devils for these eighteen hun- 
dred years." On the genuineness of the fourth gospel, see Bleek, Introd. to N. T., 1 : 
250 ; Fisher, Essays on Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 33, also Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, 320-362, and Grounds of Theistic and Christian Belief, 245-309 ; Sanday, Author- 
ship of the Fourth Gospel, Gospels in the Second Century, and Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel ; Ezra Abbott, Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 52, 80-87 ; Row, Hampton Lec- 
tures on Christian Evidences, 249-287; British Quarterly, Oct. 1872 : 216; Godet, in Pres- 
ent Day Tracts, 5 : no. 25 ; Westcott, in Bib. Com. on John's Gospel, Introd., xxviii- 
xxxil ; Watkins, Bampton Lectures for 1890 ; W. L. Ferguson, in Bib. Sac, 1896 : 1-27. 

( d ) The epistle to the Hebrews appears to have been accepted during 
the first century after it was written { so Clement of Eome, Justin Martyr, 
and the Peshito Version witness). Then for two centuries, especially in 
the Boman and North African churches, and probably because its internal 
characteristics were inconsistent with the tradition of a Pauline authorship, 
its genuineness was doubted (so Tertullian, Cyprian, Irenssus, Muratorian 
Canon). At the end of the fourth century, Jerome exanuned the evidence 
and decided in its favor; Augustine did the same; the third Council of 
Carthage formally recognized it (397) ; from that time the Latin churches 
united with the East in receiving it, and thus the doubt was finally and 
forever removed. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, the style of which is so unlike that of the Apostle Paul, 
was possibly written by Apollos, who was an Alexandrian Jew, "a learned man" and 
" mighty in the Soriptures " ( Acts 18 : 24 ) ; but it may notwithstanding have been written at the 
suggestion and under the direction of Paul, and so be essentially Pauline. A. 0. 
Keudrick, In American Commentary on Hebrews, points out that while the style of 
Paul is prevailingly dialectic, and only in rapt moments becomes rhetorical or poetic, 
the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews is prevailingly rhetorical, is free from anar 
coloutha, and is always dominated by emotion. He holds that these characteristics 
point to Apollos as its author. Contrast also Paul's method of quoting the O. T. : "it 
is written" (Rom. 11:8; 1 Cor. 1:31; Gal. 3:10) with that of the Hebrews : "hesaith" (8:5, 13), "ho 
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iath said " ( 4 ; 4 ). Paul quotes the 0. T. fifty or sixty times, but never in this latter way. 
Heb. 2 ; 3 — " whiok haying at the first been spoken by the lord, was conirmed unto us by them that heard " — she ws 
that the writer did not receive the gospel at first hand. Luther and Calvin rightly saw 
in this a decisive proof that Paul was not the author, for he always insisted on the 
primary and independent character of his gospel. Harnack formerly thought the 
epistle written by Barnabas to Christians at Rome, A. D. 81-96. More recently how- 
ever he attributes it to Prisoilla, the wife of Aquiia, or to their joint authorship. The 
majesty of its diction, however, seems unfavorable to this view. William T. C. Hanna : 
" The words of the author . . . are marshalled grandly, and move with the tread 
of an army, or with the swell of a tidal wave"; see Franklin Johnson, Quotations in 
N. i;. from O. T., xii. Plumptre, Introd. to N. T., 37, and in Expositor, Vol. I, regards 
the author of this epistle as the same with that of the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon, 
the latter being composed before, the former after, the writer's conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Perhaps our safest conclusion is that of Origen : " God only knows who 
wrote it." Harnack however remarks: "The time in which our ancient Christian 
literature, the N. T. included, was considered as a web of delusions and falsifications, 
is past. The oldest literature of the church is, in its main points, and in most of its 
details, true and trustworthy." See articles on Hebrews, in Smith's and in Hastings' 
Bible Dictionaries. 

( e ) As to 2 Peter, Jude, and 2 and 3 John, the epistles most frequently 
held to be spurious, we may say that, although we have no conclusive 
external evidence earlier than A. D. 160, and in the case of 2 Peter none 
earlier than A. D. 230-250, we may fairly urge in favor of their genuine- 
ness not only their internal characteristics of literary style and moral value, 
but also the general acceptance of them all since the third century as the 
actual productions of the men or class of men whose names they bear. 

Firmllianus ( 250 ), Bishop of Cassarea in Cappadooia, is the first clear witness to 2 Peter. 
Origen (230) names it, but, in naming it, admits that its genuineness is questioned. 
The Council of Laodicea (372) first received it into the Canon. With this very gradual 
recognition and acceptance of 2 Peter, compare the loss of the later works of Aristotle 
for a hundred and fifty years after his death, and their recognition as genuine so soon 
as they were recovered from the cellar of the family of Neleus in Asia ; DeWette's 
first publication of certain letters of Luther after the lapse of three hundred years, 
yet without occasioning doubt as to their genuineness ; or the concealment of Milton's 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine, among the lumber of the State Paper Office in London, 
from 1677 to 1823 ; see Mair, Christian Evidences, 95. Sir William Hamilton complained 
that there were treatises of Cudworth, Berkeley and Collier, still lying unpublished 
and even unknown to their editors, biographers and fellow metaphysicians, but yet of 
the highest interest and importance ; see Mansel, Letters, Lectures and Reviews, 381 ; 
Archibald, The Bible Verified, 27. 2 Peter was probably sent from the East shortly 
before Peter's martyrdom; distance and persecution may have prevented its rapid 
circulation in other countries. Sagebeer, The Bible in Court, Hi — "A ledger may 
have been lost, or its authenticity for a long time doubted, but when once it is dis- 
covered and proved, it is as trustworthy as any other part of the res gestce." See 
Plumptre, Epistles of Peter, Introd., 73-81; Alford on 2 Peter, i: Prolegomena, 157; 
Westcott, on Canon, in Smith's Bib. Diet., 1 : 370, 373 ; Blunt, Diet. Doct. and Hist. 
Theol., art. : Canon. 

It is urged by those who doubt the genuineness of 2 Peter that the epistle speaks 
of " your apostles " (3:2), just as Jude 17 speaks of "the apostles," as if the writer did not 
number himself among them. But 3 Peter begins with " Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus 
Ohrist," and Jude, "brotherotJames" (verse 1) was a brother of our Lord, but not an apostle. 
Hovey, Introd. to N. T., xxxi— " The earliest passage manifestly based upon 2 Peter 
appears to be in the so-called Second Epistle of the Roman Clement, 16 : 3, which 
however is now understood to be a Christian homily from the middle of the second 
century." Origen (bom 186) testifies that Peter left one epistle, "and perhaps a 
second, for that is disputed." He also says: "John wrote the Apocalypse, and an 
epistle of very few lines ; and, it may be, a second and a third ; since all do not admit 
them to be genuine." He quotes also from James and from Jude, adding that their 
canonicity was doubted. 
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Hamack regards 1 Peter, 2 Peter, James, and Jude, as written respectively about 
160, 170, 130, and 130, but not by the men to whom they are ascribed — the ascriptions to 
these authors being later additions. Hort remarks : "HI were asked, I should say that 
the balance of the argument was against 3 Peter, but the moment I had done so I 
should begin to think I might be in the wrong." Sanday, Oracles of God, 73 note, 
considers the arguments in favor of 2 Peter unconvincing, but also the arguments 
against. He cannot get beyond a non liquet. He refers to Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 
529-659, ed. 4, as expressing his own view. But the later conclusions of Sanday are 
more radical. In his Bampton Lectures on Inspiration, 348, 399, he says: 2 Peter "is 
probably at least to this extent a counterfeit, that it appears under a name which is 
not that of its true author." 

Chase, in Hastings' Bib. Diet., 3 : 806-817, says that " the first piece of certain evidence 
as to 2 Peter is the passage from Origen quoted by Eusebius, though it hardly admits 
of doubt that the Epistle was known to Clement of Alexandria. . . . We find no trace 
of the epistle in the period when the tradition of apostolic days was still living. ... It 
was not the work of the apostle but of the second century . . . put forward without 
any sinister motive . . . the personation of the apostle an obvious literary device rather 
than a religious or controversial fraud. The adoption of such a verdict can cause per- 
plexity only when the lord's promise of guidance to his Church is regarded as a charter 
of infallibility." Against this verdict we would urge the dignity and spiritual value 
of 2 Peter— internal evidence which in our judgment causes the balance to incline in 
favor of its apostolic authorship. 

(/) Upon no otter hypothesis than that of their genuineness can the 
general acceptance of these four minor epistles since the third century, and 
of all the other books of the New Testament since the middle of the second 
century, be satisfactorily accounted for. If they had been mere collections 
of floating legends, they could not have secured wide circulation as sacred 
books for which Christians must answer with their blood. If they had been 
forgeries, the churches at large could neither have been deceived as to 
their previous non-existence, nor have been induced unanimously to pre- 
tend that they were ancient and genuine. Inasmuch, however, as other 
accounts of their origin, inconsistent with their genuineness, are now cur- 
rent, we proceed to examine more at length the most important of these 
opposing views. 

The genuineness of the New Testament as a whole would still be demonstrable, 
even if doubt should still attach to one or two of Its books. It does not matter that 
2nd Alcibiades was not written by Plato, or Pericles by Shakespeare. The Council of 
Carthage in 397 gave a place in the Canon to the O. T. Apocrypha, but the Reformers 
tore it out. Zwingli said of the Revelation: "It is not a Biblical book," and Luther 
spoke slightingly of the Epistle of James. The judgment of Christendom at large is 
more trustworthy than the private impressions of any single Christian scholar. To 
hold the books of the N. T. to be written in the second century by other than those 
whose names they bear is to hold, not simply to forgery, but to a conspiracy of for- 
gery. There must have been several forgers at work, and, since their writings wonder- 
fully agree, there must have been collusion among them. Yet these able men have 
been forgotten, while the names of far feebler writers of the second century have 
been preserved. 

G. P. Wright, Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences, 343— "In civil law there are 
' statutes of limitations ' which provide that the general acknowledgment of a pur- 
ported fact for a certain period shall be considered as conclusive evidence of it. If, 
for example, a man has remained in undisturbed possession of land for a certain num- 
ber of years, it is presumed that he has a valid claim to it, and no one is allowed to 
dispute his claim." Mair, Evidences, 99— "We probably have not a tenth part of the 
evidence upon which the early churches accepted the N. T. books as the genuine pro- 
ductions of their authors. We have only their verdict." Wynne, in Literature of the 
Second Century, 58 — " Those who gave up the Scriptures were looked on by their f el- 
I ow Christians as ' traditores,' traitors, who had basely yielded up what they ought to 
have treasured as dearer than Ufa. But ail their books were not equally sacred. Some 
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were essential, and some were non-essential to the faith. Hence arose the distinction 
between oanonical and non-canonical. The general consciousness of Christians grew 
into a distinct registration." Such registration is entitled to the highest respect, and 
lays the burden of proof upon the objector. See Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 
Introduction ; Hovey, General Introduction to American Commentary on N. T. 

D. nationalistic Theories as to the origin of the gospels. These are 
attempts to eliminate the miraculous element from the New Testament 
records, and to reconstruct the sacred history upon principles of naturalism. 

Against them we urge the general objection that they are unscientific in 
their principle and method. To set out in an examination of the New Tes- 
tament documents with the assumption that all history is a mere natural 
development, and that miracles are therefore impossible, is to make history 
a matter, not of testimony, but of a priori speculation. It indeed renders 
any history of Christ and his apostles impossible, since the witnesses whose 
testimony with regard to miracles is discredited can no longer be con- 
sidered worthy of credence in their account of Christ's life or doctrine. 

In Germany, half a century ago, " a man was famous according as he had lifted up aies upon the thick 
trees" (Ps. 74: 5, A. V.), just as among the American Indians he was not counted a man who 
could not show his scalps. The critics fortunately scalped each other ; see Tyler, Theol- 
ogy of Greek Poets, 79— on Homer. Nicoll, The Church's One Foundation, 15— "Like 
the mummers of old, sceptical critics send one before them with a broom to sweep the 
stage clear of everything for their drama. If we assume at the threshold of the gos- 
pel study that everything of the nature of miracle is impossible, then the specific ques- 
tions are decided before the criticism begins to operate in earnest." Matthew Arnold : 
"Our popular religion at present conceives the birth, ministry and death of Christ as 
altogether steeped in prodigy, brimful of miracle,— and miracles do mt' happen." This 
presupposition influences the Investigations of Kuenen, and of A. E. Abbott, In his 
article on the Gospels in the Enoyc. Britannica. We give special attention to four of 
the theories based upon this assumption. 

1st. The Myth-theory of Strauss ( 1808-1874). 

According to this view, the gospels are crystallizations into story of Mes- 
sianic ideas which had for several generations filled the minds of imagina- 
tive men in Palestine. The myth is a narrative in which such ideas are 
unconsciously clothed, and from which the element of intentional and 
deUberate deception is absent. 

This early view of Strauss, which has become identified with his name, was exchanged 
in late years for a more advanced view which extended the meaning of the word 
' myths ' BO as to include all narratives that spring out of a theological Idea, and it 
admitted the existence of ' pious frauds ' in the gospels. Baur, he says, first convinced 
him that the author of the fourth gospel had " not unfrequently composed mere 
fables, knowing them to be mere fictions." The animating spirit of both the old view 
and the new is the same. Strauss says : " We know with certainty what Jesus was not, 
and what he has not done, namely, nothing superhuman and supernatural." " No gos- 
pel can claim that degree of historic credibility that would be required In order to make 
us debase our reason to the point of believing miracles." He calls the resurrection of 
Christ " eln weltgeschichtllcher Humbug." " If the gospels are really historical doc- 
uments, we cannot exclude miracle from the hfe-story of Jesus ; " see Strauss, Life of 
Jesus, 17 ; New Life of Jesus, 1 : preface, xii. Vatke, Binleitung in A. T., 210, 311, dis- 
tinguishes the myth from the sago or legend : The criterion of the pure myth is that 
the experience is Impossible, while the saga is a tradition of remote antiquity ; the 
myth has in It the element only of belief, the sago has in it an element of history. 
Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 37— "A myth is false In appearance only. The divine Spirit 
can avail himself of the fictions of poetry as well as of logical reasonings. When the 
heart was pure, the veils of fable always allowed the face of truth to shine through. 
And does not childhood run on into maturity and old age ? " 
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It is very certain that childlike love of truth was not the animating spirit of Strauss. 
On the contrary, his spirit was that of remorseless criticism and of uncompromising hos- 
tility to the supernatural. It has been well said that he gathered up all the previous 
objections of sceptics to the gospel narrative and hurled them in one mass, just as 
it some Sadducee at the time of Jesus' trial had put all the taunts and gibes, all the buf- 
f etings and insults, all the shame and spitting, into one blow delivered straight into 
the face of the Redeemer. An octogenarian and saintly German lady said unsuspect- 
ingly that " somehow she never could get interested " in Strauss's Leben Jesu, which her 
sceptical son had given her for religious reading. The work was almost altogether 
destructive, only the last chapter suggesting Strauss's own view of what Jesus was. 

If Luther's dictum is true that "the heart is the best theologian," Strauss must be 
regarded as destitute of the main qualification for his task. Encyc. Britannica, 23 : 
592— " Strauss's mind was almost exclusively analytical and critical, without depth of 
religious feeling, or philosophical penetration, or historical sympathy. His work was 
rarely constructive, and, save when he was dealing with a kindred spirit, he failed as a 
historian, biographer, and critic, strikingly illustrating Goethe's profoundly true prin- 
ciple that loving sympathy is essential for productive criticism." Pfleiderer, Strauss's 
Life of Jesus, xix — "Strauss showed that the church formed the mythical traditions 
about Jesus out of its faith in him as the Messiah ; but he did not show how the church 
came by the faith that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah." See Carpenter, Mental 
Physiology, 362 ; Grote, Plato, 1 : 249. 

We object to the Myth-theory of Strauss, that 

( a ) The time between the death of Christ and the publication of the 
gospels was fax too short for the growth and consolidation of such mythi- 
cal histories. Myths, on the contrary, as the Indian, Greek, Roman and 
Scandinavian instances bear witness, are the slow growth of centuries. 

( 6 ) The first century was not a century when such formation of myths 
was possible. Instead of being a credulous and imaginative age, it was an 
age of historical inquiry and of Sadduceeism in matters of religion. 

Horace, in Odes 1 : 31 and 3 : 6, denounces the neglect and squalor of the heathen 
temples, and Juvenal, Satire 2 : 150, says that " Esse aUquid manes et subterranea 
regna Nee pueri credunt." Arnold of Rugby : " The idea of men writing mythic hls^ 
tories between the times of Livy and of Tacitus, and of St. Paul mistaking them for real- 
ities I" Pilate's sceptical inquiry, " What is truth ? " (John 18; 38), better represented the age. 
"The mythical age is past when an idea is presented abstractly— apart from narra- 
tive." The Jewish sect of the Sadducees shows that the rationalistic spirit was not 
confined to Greeks or Romans. The question of John the Baptist, Mat. 11 : 3 — " Art thou he 
thatoomoth, or look wo for another?" and our Lord's answer, Mat. 11:4, 5 — "Go and toll John the thing 
which JO hear and see : the blind recdve their sight ... the dead are raised up," show that the Jews expected 
miracles to be wrought by the Messiah ; yet John 10 ; 41 — " John indeed did no sign " shows also 
no irresistible Inclination to Invest popular teachers with miraculous powers ; see 
E. G. Robinson, Christian Evidences, 22 ; Westcott, Com. on John 10:41 ; Rogers, Supers 
human Origin of the Bible, 61 ; Cox, Miracles, 60. 

( c ) The gospels cannot be a mythical outgrowth of Jewish ideas and 
expectations, because, in their main features, they run directly counter to 
these ideas and expectations. The sullen and exclusive nationahsm of the 
Jews could not have given rise to a gospel for all nations, nor could their 
expectations of a temporal monarch have led to the story of a suffering 
Messiah. 

The O. T. Apocrypha shows how narrow was the outlook of the Jews. 2 Esdras 6 : 
55, 56 says the Almighty has made the world " for our sakes "; other peoples, though 
they " also come from Adam," to the Eternal " are nothing, but be like unto spittle." 
The whole multitude of them are only, before him, " like a single foul drop that oozes 
out of a cask " ( C. Geikie, in S. S. Times). Christ's kingdom differed from that which 
the Jews expected, both in its spiHtiuxlUy and its untversalUy ( Bruce, Apologetics, 
3). There was no missionary impulse In the heathen world; on the other hand, 
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it was blasphemy for an ancient tribesman to make known his god to an outsider 
( Nash, Ethics and Kevelatlon, 106 ). The Apocryphal gospels show what sort of myths 
the N. T. age would have elaborated : Out of a demoniac young woman Satan is said 
to depart in the form of a young man (Bernard, in Literature of the Second Century, 
99-136). 

(d) The belief and propagation of such myths are inconsistent with 
what we know of the sober characters and self-sacrificing Uves of the 
apostles. 

(e) The mythical theory cannot account for the acceptance of the 
gospels among the Gentiles, who had none of the Jewish ideas and expec- 
tations. 

(/) It cannot explain Christiajiity itself, with its belief in Christ's cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and the ordinances which commemorate these facts. 

(d) Witness Thomas's doubting, and Paul's shipwrecks and scourgings. C/. 2 Pet. 1 
16 — ou yap o'e<ro0((rftei'oi? juv0oi9 ef axoAouij^ffavTes = *' we have not been on the false track 
of myths artificially elaborated." See F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 49-88. 
( e ) See the two books entitled : If the Gospel Narratives are Mythical, — What Then ? 
and. But How,— if the Gospels are Historic? (/) As the existence of the American 
Republic Is proof that there was once a Bevolutionary War, so the existence of 
Christianity is proof of the death of Christ. The change from the seventh day to the 
first, in Sabbath observance, could never have come about in a nation so Sabbatarian, 
had not the first day been the celebration of an actual resurrection. Like the Jewish 
Passover and our own Independence Day, Baptism and the Lord's Supper cannot be 
accounted for, except as monuments and remembrances of historical facts at the 
beginning of the Christian church. See Muir, on the Lord's Supper an abiding Witness 
to the Death of Christ, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 36. On Strauss and his theory, see 
Hackett, in Christian Bev., 48 ; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 155-163 ; ChrisUleb, Mod. Doubt and 
Christ. Belief, 379-425; Maclear, in Strivings for the Faith, 1-136; H. B. Smith, in Faith 
and Philosophy, 443-468 ; Bayne, Review of Strauss's New Life, in Theol. Eclectic, 4 : 74 ; 
Row, in Lectures on Modem Scepticism, 305-360 ; Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct. 1871 : art. by 
Prof. W. A. Stevens ; Burgess, Antiquity and Unity of Man, 263, 264 ; Curtis on Inspi- 
ration, 62-67; Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 92-126; A. P. Peabody, In Smith's 
Bible Diet., 2: 954-958. 

2nd. The Tendency-theory of Baur (1792-1860). 

This maintains that the gospels originated in the middle of the second 
century, and were written under assumed names as a means of reconciling 
opposing Jewish and GentUe tendencies in the church. "These great 
national tendencies find their satisfaction, not in events corresponding to 
them, but in the elaboration of conscious fictions." 

Baur dates the fourth gospel at 160-170 A. D. ; Matthew at 130 ; Luke at 150 ; Mark at 
1.50-160. Baur never inquires who Christ was. He turns his attention from the facts to 
the documents. If the documents be proved unhistorical, there is no need of examin- 
ing the facts, for there are no facts to examine. He indicates the presupposition of bis 
investigations, when he says : " The principal argument for the later origin of the 
gospels must forever remain this, that separately, and still more when taken together, 
they give an account of the life of Jesus which involves impossibilities " — i.v., miracles. 
He would therefore remove their authorship far enough from Jesus' time to permit 
regarding the miracles as inventions. Baur holds that in Christ were united the uni- 
versalistio spirit of the new religion, and the particularistic form of the Jewish Messi- 
anic idea ; some of his disciples laid emphasis on the one, some on the other ; hence 
first conflict, but finally reconcilation ; see statement of the Tilbingen theory and of 
the way in which Baur was led to it, in Bruce, Apologetics, 360. E. G. Robinson inter- 
prets Baur as follows: " Paul = Protestant; Peter "sacramentarian; James = ethical; 
Paul + Peter + James — Christianity. Protestant preaching should dwell more on the 
ethical— cases of conscience— and less on mere doctrine, such as regeneration and 
justification." 
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Baur was a stranger to the needs of his own soul, and so to the real character of the 
gospel. One of his friends and advisers wrote, after his death, in terms that were 
meant to be laudatory : " His wasa completely objective nature. No trace of personal 
needs or struggles is discernible in connection with his investigations of Christianity." 
The estimate of posterity is probably expressed in the judgment with regard to the 
Tlibingen school by Harnack : "The possible picture it sketched was not the real, and 
the key with which It attempted to solve all problems did not sufBce for the most 
simple. . . . The Ttibingen views have indeed been compelled to undergo very large 
modifications. As regards the development of the church in the second century. It 
may safely be said that the hypotheses of the Ttibingen school have proved them- 
selves everywhere inadequate, very erroneous, and are to- day held by only a very few 
scholars." See Baur, Die kanonischen E vangelien ; Canonical Gospels ( Bng. transl. ), 
530 ; Supernatural Religion, 1 : 212-444 and vol. 2 : Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 
For accounts of Baur's position, see Herzog, EncyclopSdie, art. : Baur ; Clarke's transl. 
of Hase's Life of Jesus, 34-36 ; Farrar, Critical History of Free Thought, 227, 228. 

We object to tlie Tendency -theory of Baur, that 

( a ) The destructive criticism to -which it subjects the gospels, if applied 
to secular documents, would deprive us of any certain knowledge of the 
past, and render all history impossible. 

The assumption of artifice is itself unfavorable to a candid examination of the docu- 
ments. A perverse acuteness can descry evidences of a hidden animus In the most 
simple and ingenuous literary productions. Instance the philosophical interpretation 
of "Jack and Jill." 

( 6 ) The antagonistic doctrinal tendencies which it professes to find in 
the several gospels are more satisfactorily explained as varied but consistent 
aspects of the one system of truth held by aU the apostles. 

Baur exaggerates the doctrinal and olficial differences between the leading apostles. 
Peter was not simply a Judaizing Christian, but was the first preacher to the Gentiles, 
and his doctrine appears to have been subsequently influenced to a considerable extent 
by Paul's (see Plumptre on 1 Pet., 68-(i0). Paul was not an exclusively Hellenizing 
Christian, but invariably addressed the gospel to the Jews before he turned to the Gen- 
tiles. The evangelists give pictures of Jesus from different points of view. As the 
Parisian sculptor constructs his bust with the aid of a dozen photographs of his subject, 
all taken from different points of view, so from the four portraits furnished us by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John we are to construct the solid and symmetrical life of 
Christ. The deeper reality which makes reconciliation of the different views possible 
is the actual historical Christ. Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, 1: 675— 
" They are not two Christs, but one, which the four Gospels depict : diverse as the 
profile and front face, but one another's complement rather than contradiction." 

Godet, Introd. to Gospel Collection, 272— Matthew shows the greatness of Jesus— 
his full-length portrait ; Mark his indefatigable activity ; Luke his beneficent com- 
passion ; John his essential divinity. Matthew first wrote Aram^an Logia. This was 
translated into Greek and completed by a narrative of the ministry of Jesus for the 
Greek churches founded by Paul. This translation was not made by Matthew and did 
not make use of Mark ( 217-224 ). E. D. Burton : Matthew — fulfilment of past prophecy ; 
Mark = manifestation of present power. Matthew is argument from prophecy ; Mark 
is argument from miracle. Matthew, as prophecy, made most impression on Jewish 
readers ; Mark, as power, was best adapted to Gentiles. Prof. Burton holds Mark to be 
based upon oral tradition alone ; Matthew upon his Logia ( his real earlier Gospel ) and 
other fragmentary notes ; while Luke has a fuller origin in manuscripts and in Mark. 
See Aids to the Study of German Theology, 148-155 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History 
to Christ, 61. 

( e ) It is incredible that productions of such literary power and lofty 
religious teaching as the gospels should have sprung up in the middle of 
the second century, or that, so springing up, they should have been pub- 
lished under assumed names and for covert ends. 
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The general character of the literature of the second century is illustrated by Igna- 
tAis's fanatical desire for martyrdom, the value ascribed by Hermas to ascetic rigor, 
the insipid allegories of Barnabas, Clement of Rome's belief in the phoenix, and the 
absurdities of the Apocryphal Gospels. The author of the fourth gospel among the 
writers of the second century would have been a mountain among mole-hills. Wynne, 
Literature of the Second Century, 60—" The apostolic and the sub-apostolic writers dif- 
fer from each other as a nugget of pure gold differs from a blocli of quartz with veins 
of the precious metal gleaming through it." Dorner, Hist. Doct. Person Christ, 1 : 1 : 92 
— " Instead of the writers of the second century marking an advance on the apostolic 
age, or developing the germ given them by the apostles, the second century shows great 
retrogression,— its writers were not able to retain or comprehend all that had been 
given them." Martineau, Seat of Authority, 291— "Writers not only barbarous in 
speech and rude in art, but too often puerile In conception, passionate in temper, and 
credulous in belief. The legends of Papias, the visions of Hermas, the imbecility of 
Irenaeus, the fury of Tertullian, the rancor and indelicacy of Jerome, the stormy intoler- 
ance of Augustine, cannot fail to startle and repel the student ; and, if he turns to the 
milder Hippolytus, he is introduced to a brood of thirty heresies which sadly dissipate his 
dream of the unity of the church." We can apply to the writers of the second century 
the question of E. G. IngersoU in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy : " Is it possible 
that Bacon left the best children of his brain on Shakespeare's doorstep, and kept only 
the deformed ones at home ?" On the Apocryphal Gospels, see Cowper, In Strivings 
for the Faith, 73-108. 

(d) The theory requires us to believe in a moral anomaly, namely, that 
a faithful disciple of Christ in the second century could be guilty of fabri- 
cating a life of his master, and of claiming authority for it on the ground 
that the author had been a companion of Christ or his apostles. 

" A genial set of Jesuitical religionists " — with mind and heart enough to write the 
gospel according to John, and who at the same time have cold-blooded sagacity enough 
to keep out of their writings every trace of the developments of church authority 
belonging to the second century. The newly discovered "Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles," if dating from the early part of that century, shows that such a combi- 
nation is impossible. The critical theories assume that one who knew Christ as a man 
could not possibly also regard him as God. Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 13— "If St. 
John wrote, it is not possible to say that the genius of St. Paul foisted upon the church 
a conception which was strange to the original apostles." Fairbairn has well shown 
that if Christianity had been simply the ethical teaching of the human Jesus, it would 
have vanished from the earth like the sects of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees; it 
on the other hand it had been simply the Logos-doctrine, the doctrine of a divine 
Christ, it would have passed away like the speculations of Plato or Aristotle ; because 
Christianity unites the idea of the eternal Son of God with that of the incarnate Son of 
man, it is fitted to be and it has become an universal religion ; see Fairbairn, Philos- 
ophy of the Christian Beligion, 4, 15 — "Without the personal charm of the historical 
Jesus, the oecumenical creeds would never have been either formulated or tolerated, 
and without the metaphysical conception of Christ the Clttistian religion would long ago 
have ceased to live. ... It is not Jesus of Nazareth who has so powerfully entered Into 
history ; it is the deified Christ who has been believed, loved and obeyed as the Savior 
of the world. . . . The two parts of Christian doctrine are combined in the one name 
' Jesus Christ. ' " 

( 6 ) This theory cannot account for the universal acceptance of the gos- 
pels at the end of the second century, among -widely separated communi- 
ties where reverence for writings of the apostles was a mark of orthodoxy, 
and where the Gnostic heresies would have made new documents instantly 
liable to suspicion and searching examination. 

Abbot, Genuineness of the Fourth Gospel, 52, 80, 88, 89. The Johannine doctrine of 
the Logos, if first propounded in the middle of the second century, would have ensured 
the instant rejection of that gospel by the Gnostics, who ascribed creation, not to the 
Logos, but to successive " .lEons." How did the Gnostics, without " peep or mutter," 
come to accept as genuine what had only in their own time been first sprung upon the 
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churches? While Basilides (130) and Valentinua (150), the Gnostics, both quote from 
the fourth gospel, they do not dispute Its genuineness or suggest that it was of recent 
origin. Bruce, in his Apologetics, says of Baur " He believed in the all-sufflciency of 
the Hegelian theory of development through antagonism. He saw tendency every- 
where. Anything additional, putting more contents Into the person and teaching of 
Jesus than suits the initial stage of development, must be reckoned spurious. H we 
find Jesus in any of the gospels claiming to be a supernatural being, such texts can 
with the utmost confidence be set aside as spurious, for such a thought could not 
belong to the initial stage of Christianity." But such a conception certainly existed in 
the second century, and It directly antagonized the speculations of the Gnostics. E. 
W. Farrar, on Mrews 1 2— " The word cBon was used by the later Gnostics to describe 
the various emanations by which they tried at once to widen and to bridge over the 
gulf between the human and the divine. Over that imaginary chasm John threw the 
arch of the Incarnation, when he wrote : ' Tan Word became iesh' (John 1 : 14 )." A document 
which so contradicted the Gnostic teachings could not In the second century have been 
quoted by the Gnostics themselves without dispute as to its genuineness, if it had not 
been long recognized in the churches as a work of the apostle John. 

(/) The acknowledgment by Baur that the epistles to the Romans, Gte.la- 
tians and Corinthians were written by Paul in the first century is fatal to 
his theory, since these epistles testify not only to miracles at the period 
at which they were written, but to the main events of Jesus' life and to the 
miracle of his resurrection, as facts already long acknowledged in the 
Christian church. 

Baur, Paulus der Apostel, 276— "There never has been the slightest suspicion of 
unauthenticity cast on these epistles ( Gal., 1 and 3 Cor., Rom.), and they bear so incon- 
testably the character of Pauline originality, that there is no conceivable ground for 
the assertion of critical doubts in their case." Baur, in discussing the appearance of 
Christ to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains the outward from the Inward : Paul 
translated intense and sudden conviction of the truth of the Christian religion into an 
outward scene. But this cannot explain the hearing of the outward sound by Paul's 
companions. On the evidential value of the epistles here mentioned, see Lorimer, in 
Strivings for the Faith, 109-144 ; Howson, in Present Day Tracts, i ; no. 24 ; Bow, Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1877 : 289-336. On Baur and his theory in general, see Weiss, Life of 
Jesus, 1 : 157 sg.; Christlieb, Mod, Doubt and Christ. Belief, 504^-549 ; Hutton, Essays, 1 : 
176-315 ; Theol. Eclectic, 5 : 1-42 ; Auberlen, Div. Revelation ; Bib. Sac, 19 : 75 ; Answers 
to Supernatural Religion, in Westcott, Hist. N. T. Canon, 4th ed., Introd. ; Lightf oot, in 
Contemporary Rev., Deo. 1874, and Jan. 1875 ; Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 6-31 ; A, B. 
Bruce, in Present Day Tracts, 7 : no. 38. 

3d. The Eomance-fcheory of Eenan ( 1823-1892 ). 

This theory admits a basis of truth in the gospels and holds that they 
aU belong to the century following Jesus' death. "According to" Mat- 
thew, Mark, etc., however, means only that Matthew, Mark, etc., wrote 
these gospels in substance. Benan claims that the facts of Jesus' life were 
so subhmated by enthusiasm, and so overlaid with pious fraud, that the gos- 
pels in their present form cannot be accepted as genuine, — in short, the 
gospels are to be regarded as historical romances which have only a foun- 
dation in fact. 

The animus of this theory is plainly shown in Renan's Life of Jesus, preface to 13th 
ed.— "If miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, my method Is 
detestable. If miracles and the inspiration of books are beliefs without reality, my 
method is a good one. But the question of the supernatural is decided for us with per- 
fect certainty by the single consideration that there is no room for believing In a thing 
of which the world offers no experimental trace." "On the whole," says Renan, "I 
admit as authentic the four canonical gospels. All, in my opinion, date from the first 
century, and the authors are, generally speaking, those to whom they are attributed." 
He regards Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., and Bom., as "Indisputable and undisputed." He speaks 
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of them as " being texts of an absolute authenticity, of complete sincerity, and without 
legends " ( Les Ap6tre8, xxix ; Lee Evangilcs, xi). Yet he denies to Jesus "sincerity 
with himself " ; attributes to him " innocent artifice " and the toleration of pious fraud, 
as for example in the case of the stories of Lazarus and of his own resurrection. " To 
conceive the good is not suflBcient : it must be made to succeed ; to accomplish this, less 
pure paths must be followed. . . . Not by any fault of his own, his conscience lost 
somewhat of its original purity,— his mission overwhelmed him. . . . Did he regret 
his too lofty nature, and, victim of his own greatness, mourn that he had not remained 
a simple artizan ? " So Renan " pictures Christ's later life as a misery and a lie, yet he 
requests us to bow before this sinner and before his superior, Sakya^Mouni, as demi- 
gods " ( see NicoU, The Church's One Foundation, 63, 63 ). Of the highly wrought imagi- 
nation of Mary Magdalene, he says : " O divine power of love I sacred moments, in which 
the passion of one whose senses were deceived gives us a resuscitated Godl" See 
Renan, Life of Jesus, 21. 

To tliis Eomance-theory of Eenan, we object that 

( a ) It involves an arbitrary and partial treatment of the Christian doc- 
uments. The claim that one writer not only borrowed from others, but 
interpolated ad libitum, is contradicted by the essential agreement of the 
manuscripts as quoted by the Fathers, and as now extant. 

Renan, according to Mair, Christian Evidences, 153, dates Matthew at Si A. D.; Mark 
at 76 ; Luke at 94 ; John at 125. These dates mark a considerable retreat from the 
advanced positions taken by Baur. Mair, in his chapter on Recent Reverses in Nega- 
tive Criticism, attributes this result to the late discoveries with regard to the Epistle of 
Barnabas, Hippolytus's Refutation of all Heresies, the Clementine Homilies, and 
Tatian's Diatessaron : " According to Baur and his immediate followers, we have less 
than one quarter of the N. T. belonging to the first century. According to Hilgenf eld, 
the present head of the Baur school, we have somewhat less than three quarters belong- 
ing to the first century, while substantially the same thing may be said with regard to 
Holzmann. According to Eenan, we have distinctly more than three quarters of the 
N. T. falling within the first century, and therefore within the apostolic age. This 
surely indicates a very decided and extraordinary retreat since the time of Baur's grand 
assault, that is, within the last fifty years." We may add thatthe concession of author- 
ship within the apostolic age renders nugatory Renan's hypothesis that the N. T. docu- 
ments have been so enlarged by pious fraud that they cannot be accepted as trustworthy 
accounts of such events as miracles. The oral tradition itself had attained so fixed a 
form that the many manuscripts used by the Fathers were in substantial agreement in 
respect to these yery events, and oral tradition in the East hands down without serious 
alteration much longer narratives than those of our gospels. The Pundlta Ramabai 
can repeat after the lapse of twenty years portions of the Hindu sacred books exceed- 
ing in amount the whole contents of our Old Testament. Many cultivated men in 
Athens knew by heart all the Diad and the Odyssey of Homer. Memory and reverence 
alike kept the gospel narratives free from the corruption which Renan supposes. 

( 6 ) It attributes to Christ and to the apostles an alternate fervor of 
romantic enthusiasm and a false pretense of miraculous power which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the manifest sobriety and hohness of their lives 
and teachings. If Jesus did not work miracles, he was an impostor. 

On Ernest Renan, His Life and the Life of Jesus, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 
333-363, especially 356 — "Renan attributes the origin of Christianity to the predomi- 
nance in Palestine of a constitutional susceptibility to mystic excitements. Christ is to 
him the incarnation of sympathy and tears, a being of tender impulses and passionate 
ardors, whose native genius it was to play upon the hearts of men. Truth or falsehood 
made little difference to him ; anything that would comfort the poor, or touch the finer 
feelings of humanity, he availed himself of ; ecstasies, visions, melting moods, these 
were the secrets of his power. Religion was a beneficent superstition, a sweet delusion 
—excellent as a balm and solace for the ignorant crowd, who never could be philoso- 
phers if they tried. And so the gospel river, as one has said, is traced back to a foun- 
tain of weeping men and women whose brains had oozed out at their eyes, and the per- 
fection of spirituality is made to be a sort of maudlin monasticism. . . . How difEer- 

11 _. 
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ent from the strong and holy love of Christ, which would save men only by bringing 
them to the truth, and which claims men's imitation only because, without love for G od 
and for the soul, a man is without truth. How Inexplicable from this view the fact 
that a pure Christianity has everywhere quickened the intellect of the nations, and 
that every revival of it, as at the Reformation, has been followed by mighty forward 
leaps of civilization. Was Paul a man carried away by mystic dreams and irrational 
enthusiasms 1 Let the keen dialectic skill of his epistles and his profound grasp of the 
great matters of revelation answer. Has the Christian church been a company of pul- 
ing sentimentalists ? Let the heroic deaths for the truth suffered by the martyrs wit- 
ness. Nay, he must have a low idea of his kind, and a yet lower idea of the God who 
made them, who can believe that the noblest spirits of the race have risen to greatness 
by abnegating will and reason, and have gained influence over all ages by resigning 
themselves to semi-idiocy." 

(c) It faUs to aoootmt for the power and progress of the gospel, as a 
system directly opposed to men's natural tastes and prepossessions — a 
system which substitutes truth for romance and law for impulse. 

A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 358— "And if the later triumphs of Christianity 
are inexplicable upon the theory of Kenan, how can we explain its founding? The 
sweet swain of Galilee, beloved by women for his beauty, fascinating the unlettered 
crowd by his gentle speech and his poetic ideals, giving comfort to the sorrowing and 
hope to the poor, credited with supernatural power which at first he thinks it not 
worth while to deny and finally gratifies the multitude by pretending to exercise, 
roused by opposition to polemics and invective until the delightful young rabbi 
becomes a gloomy giant, an intractable fanatic, a fierce revolutionist, whose denunci- 
ation of the powers that be brings him to the Cross,— what is there in him to account 
for the moral wonder which we call Christianity and the beginnings of its empire in the 
world ? Neither delicious pastorals like those of Jesus' first period, nor apocalyptic 
fevers like those of his second period, according to Kenan's gospel, f urnishany rational 
explanation of that mighty movement which has swept through the earth and has 
revolutionized the faith of mankind." 

Berdoe, Browning, 47 — " If Christ were not God, his life at that stage of the world's 
history could by no possibility have had the vitalizing force and love-compelling power 
that Kenan's pages everywhere disclose. Kenan has strengthened faith in Christ's 
deity while laboring to destroy it." 

Kenan, in discussing Christ's appearance to Paul on the way to Damascus, explains 
the inward from the outward, thus precisely reversing the conclusion of Baur. A sud- 
den storm, a flash of lightning, a sudden attack of ophthalmic fever, Paul took as an 
appearance from heaven. But we reply that so keen an observer andreasoner could not 
have been thus deceived. Nothing could have made him the apostle to the Gentiles but 
a sight of the glorified Christ and the accompanying revelation of the holiness of God, 
his own sin, the sacrifice of the Son of God, its universal ef&cacy, the obligation laid 
upon him to proclaim it to the ends of the earth. For reviews of Kenan, see Hutton, 
Essays, 261-281, and Contemp. Thought and Thinkers, 1 : 227-234 ; H. B. Smith, Faith and 
Philosophy, 401-441: Christlieb, Mod. Doubt, 425-447; Pressensfe, in Theol. Eclectic, 
1 : 199 ; TJhlhorn, Mod. Representations of Life of Jesus, 1-33 ; Bib. Sac, 23 : 207 ; 23 : 353, 
639; Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 16, and4:no. 21; E. G. Robinson, Christian Evidences, 
43-48 ; A. H. Strong, Sermon before Baptist World Congress, 1905. 

4th. The Development-theory of Hamaok (born 1851). 

This holds Christianity to be a historical development from germs which 
were devoid of both dogma and miracle. Jesus was a teacher of ethics, 
and the original gospel is most clearly represented by the Sermon on the 
Mount. Greek influence, and especially that of the Alexandrian philoso- 
phy, added to this gospel a theological and supernatural element, and so 
changed Christianity from a life into a doctrine. 

Harnack dates Matthew at 70-75; Mark at 65-70: Luke at 78-93; the fourth gospel at 
80-110. He regards both' the fourth gospel and the book of Revelation as the works, 
not of John the Apostle, but of John the Presbyter. He separates the prologue of the 
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fourth gospel from the gospel itself, and considers the prologue as a preface added 
after its original composition in order to enable the Hellenistic reader to understand it. 
" The gospel itself," says Haruaok, " contains no Logos-idea ; it did not develop out of 
a Logos-idea, such as flourished at Alexandria ; it only connects itself with such an 
idea. The gospel Itself is based upon the historic Christ ; he is the subject of all its 
statements. This historical trait can in no way be dissolved by any liind of speculation. 
The memory of what was actually historical was still too powerful to admit at this point 
any Gnostic influences. The Logos-idea of the prologue is the Logos of Alexandrine 
Judaism, the Logos of Philo, and it ia derived ultimately from the ' Son of man ' in the 
book of Daniel, . . . The fourth gospel, which does not proceed from the Apostle 
John and does not so claim, cannot be used as a historical source in the ordinary sense of 
that word. . . . The author has managed with sovereign freedom; has transposed occur- 
rences and has put them in a light that is foreign to them ; has of his own accord com- 
posed the discourses, and has Illustrated lofty thoughts by inventing situations for 
them. Difficult as it is to recognize, an actual tradition in his work is not wholly lack- 
ing. For the history of Jesus, however, it can hardly anywhere be taken into account ; 
only little can be taken from it, and that with caution. ... On the other hand it is a 
source of the first rank for the answer of the question what living views of the person of 
Jesus, what light and what warmth, the gospel has brought into being." See Harnaok's 
article in Zeitschrift filr Theol. u. Kirche, 2 : 189-331, and his Wesen des Christenthums, 
13. Kaftan also, who belongs to the same Eitsehlian school with Harnaok, tells us in 
his Truth of the Christian Keligion, 1 : 97, that as the result of the Logos-speculation, 
" the centre of gravity, instead of being placed in the historical Christ who founded 
the kingdom of God, is placed in the Christ who as eternal Logos of God was the 
mediator In the creation of the world." This view is elaborated by Hatch in his Hib- 
bert Lectures for 1888, on the Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church. 

We object to the Development-theory of Hamack, that 
( a ) The Sermon on the Mount is not the sum of the gospel, nor its 
original form. Mark is the most original of the gospels, yet Mark omits 
the Sermon on the Mount, and Mark is preeminently the gospel of the 
miracle-worker. 

( & ) All four gospels lay the emphasis, not on Jesus' life and ethical 
teaching, but on his death and resurrection. Matthew implies Christ's 
deity when it asserts his absolute knowledge of the Father (11 : 27), his 
universal judgeship (25 : 32), his supreme authority (28 : 18), and his 
omnipresence (28 : 20), while the phrase "Son of man" implies that he is 
also "Son of God." 

Mat. 11 ; 27 — " All tUngs have leen dolivered nnto me of my Tatlier : and no one knowetli tie Son, save tie Father ; 
neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and ho to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him " : 25 : 32— " and 
before him shall he gathered all the nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats " ; 28 : 18 — "All anthority hath been given nnto me in heaven and on earth " ; 28 : 20 — " lo, I 
am -with yon always, even nnto the end of the world." These sayings of Jesus in Matthew's gospel 
show that the conception of Christ's greatness was not peculiar to John: "Iam"tran- 
soends time; "with yon" transcends space. Jesus speaks "sub specie etemitatis"; his 
utterance Is equivalent to that of John 8 : 68 — " Before Abraham was bom, I am," and to that of 
Hebrews 13 : 8— " Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever." He is, as Paul declares in 
Iph. 1 : 23, one "that filleth all in all," that is, who is omnipresent. 

A. H. Strong, Philos. and Keligion, 206— The phrase "Son of man" intimates that 
Christ was more than man : " Suppose I were to go about proclaiming myseU ' Son of 
man.' WTio does not see that it would be mere impertinence, unless I claimed to be 
something more. ' Sou of Man ? But what of that ? Cannot every human being call 
himself the same V When one takes the title ' Son of man ' for his characteristic designa- 
tion, as Jesus did, he implies that there is something strange in his being Son of man ; 
that this is not his original condition and dignity ; that it is condescension on his part 
to be Son of man. In short, when Christ calls himself Son of man, it implies that he 
has come from a higher level of being to inhabit this low earth of ours. And so, when 
we are asked ' What think ye of the Christ ? whose son is he ? ' we must answer, not 
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simply, He Is Son of man, but also, He Is Son of God." On Son of man, see Driver ; on 
Son of God, see Sanday; both In Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible. Sanday: "The 
Son is so called primarily as incarnate. But that which is the essence of the Incarna- 
tion must needs be also larger than the Incarnation. It must needs have its roots in 
the eternity of Godhead." Gore, Incarnation, 65, 73— " Christ, the final Judge, of the 
synoptics, is not dissociable from the divine, eternal Being, of the fourth gospel." 

( c ) The preexistenee and atonement of Christ cannot be regarded as 
accretions upon the original gospel, since these find expression in Paul 
■who wrote before any of our evangelists, and in his epistles anticipated the 
Logos-doctrine of John. 

( d) We may grant that Greek influence, through the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, helped the New Testament writers to discern what was already 
present in the life and work and teaching of Jesus ; but, like the microscope 
which discovers but does not create, it added nothing to the substance of 
the faith. 

Gore, Incarnation, 62— "The divinity. Incarnation, resurrection of Christ were not 
an accretion upon the original belief of the apostles and their first disciples, for these 
are all recognized as uncontroverted matters of faith in the four great epistles of Paul, 
written at a date when the greater part of those who had seen the risen Christ were 
still alive." The Alexandrian philosophy was not tho source of apostolic doctrine, but 
only the form in which that doctrine was cast, the light thrown upon it which brought 
out its meaning. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 146 — " When we come to John's 
gospel, therefore, we find in it the mere unfolding of truth that for substance liad 
been in the world for at least sixty years. ... If the Flatonizing philosophy of Alexan- 
dria assisted in this genuine development of Christian doctrine, then the Alexandrian 
philosophy was a providential help to Inspiration. The microscope does not invent ; It 
only discovers. Paul and John did not add to the truth of Christ ; their philosophical 
equipment was only a microscope which brought Into clear view the truth that was 
there already." 

Pflelderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 126- "The metaphysical conception of the Logos, as 
immanent In the world and ordering it according to law, was filled with religious and 
moral contents. In Jesus the cosmlcal principle of nature became a religious principle 
of salvation." See Kilpatricii's article on Philosophy, In Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
Kilpatricli holds that Harnack Ignores the self -consciousness of Jesus ; does not fairly 
interpret the Acts In its mention of the early worship of Jesus by the church before 
Greel£ philosophy had influenced it ; refers to the Intellectual peculiarities of the N. T. 
writers conceptions which Paul Insists are simply the faith of all Christian people as 
such ; forgets that the Christian Idea of union with God secured through the atoning 
and reconciling work of a personal Redeemer utterly transcended G reek thought, and 
furnished the solution of the problem after which Greek philosophy was vainly groping. 

(e) Though Mark says nothing of the virgin-birth because his story is 
limited to what the apostles had witnessed of Jesus' deeds, Matthew appar- 
ently gives us Joseph's story and Luke gives Mary's story — both stories 
naturally published only after Jesus' resurrection. 

(/) The larger understanding of doctrine after Jesus' death was itself 
predicted by our Lord (John 16 : 12). The Holy Spirit -was to bring his 
teachings to remembrance, and to guide into all the truth (16 : 13), and 
the apostles were to continue the work of teaching which he had begun 
(Acts 1 : 1). 

John 16 : 12, 13 — "I liavo yet many tMngs to say nnto you, bnt ye cannot bear tkem now. lowbeit, whon he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth ' ' ; Acts 1 ; 1 — " The former treatise I made, Theophilns, 
concerning all that Jesus began to do and to teach." A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 148— "That 
the beloved disciple, after a half century of meditation upon what he had seen and 
heard of God manifest In the flesh, should have penetrated more deeply into the mean- 
i ng of that wonderful revelation is not only not surprising, — it Is precisely what Jesus 
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himself foretold. Our Lord had many things to say to his disciples, but then they 
could not bear them. He promised that the Holy Spirit should bring to their remem- 
brance both himself and his words, and should lead them into all the truth. And this 
is the whole secret of what are called accretions to original Christianity. So far as 
they are contained in Scripture, they are inspired discoveries and unfoldings, not mere 
speculations and inventions. They are not additions, but elucidations, not vain 
imaginings, but correct Intepretatlons. . . . When the later theology, then, throws 
out the supernatural and dogmatic, as coming not from Jesus but from Paul's epistles 
and from the fourth gospel, our claim is that Paul and John are only inspired and 
authoritative interpreters of Jesus, seeing themselves and making us see the fulness of 
the Godhead that dwelt In him." 

While Harnack, in our judgment, errs in his view that Paul contributed to the gos- 
pel elements which it did not originally possess, he shows us very clearly many of the 
elements in that gospel which he was the first to recognize. In his Wesen des Christen- 
thums, HI, he tells us that a few years ago a celebrated Protestant theologian declared 
that Paul, with his Babblnical theology, was the destroyer of the Christian religion. 
Others have regarded him as the founder of that religion. But the majority have 
seen in him the apostle who best understood his Lord and did most to continue his 
work. Paul, as Harnack maintains, first comprehended the gospel definitely : ( 1 ) as 
an accomplished redemption and a present salvation— the crucified and risen Christ 
as giving access to God and righteousness and peace therewith ; ( 3 ) as something new, 
which does away with the religion of the law; (3) as meant for all, and therefore for 
Gentiles also. Indeed, as superseding Judaism ; ( 4 ) as expressed in terms which are not 
simply Greek but also human,— Paul made the gospel comprehensible to the world. 
Islam, rising in Arabia, is an Arabian religion stUl. Buddhism remains an Indian 
religion. Christianity is at home in all lands. Paul put new life Into the Boman 
empire, and Inaugurated the Christian culture of the West. He turned a local into a 
universal religion. His influence however, according to Harnack, tended to the undue 
exaltation of organization and dogma and O. T. inspiration — points in which, in our 
judgment, Paul took sober middle ground and saved Christian truth for the world. 

2, Genuineness of the Books of the Old Testament. 

Since nearly one half of the Old Testament is of anonymous authorship 
and certain of its books may be attributed. to definite historic characters 
only by way of convenient classification or of literary personification, we 
here mean by genuineness honesty of purpose and freedom from any- 
thing counterfeit or intentionally deceptive so far as respects the age or 
the authorship of the documents. 

We show the genuineness of the Old Testament books : 

( a ) From the witness of the New Testament, in which all but six books 
of the Old Testament are either quoted or alluded to as genuine. 

The N. T. shows coincidences of language with the 0. T. Apocryphal books, but it 
contains only one direct quotation from them ; while, with the exception of Judges, 
Bcoleslastes, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, and Nehemlah, every book in the Hebrew canon, 
is used either for illustration or proof. The single Apocryphal quotation is found in Jude 14 
and is in all probability taken from the book of Enoch. Although Volkmar puts the 
date of this book at 132 A. D., and although some critics hold that Jude quoted only 
the same primitive tradition of which the author of the book of Enoch afterwards 
made use, the weight of modern scholarship inclines to the opinion that the book 
itself was written as early as 170-70 B. C, and that Jude quoted from it ; see Hastings' 
Bible Dictionary : Book of Enoch ; Sanday, Bampton Leet. on Inspiration, 95 . " If 
Paul could quote from Gentile poets (Acts 17 : 28 ; Titus 1 : 12), it is hard to understand why 
Jude could not cite a work which was certainly in high standing among the faithful " ; 
see Sohodde, Book of Enoch, 41, with the Introd. by Ezra Abbot. While Jude 14 gives 
us the only direct and express quotation from an Apocryphal hook, Jude 6 and 9 con- 
tain allusions to the Book of Enoch and to the Assumption of Moses ; see Charles, 
Assumption of Moses, 62. In Hebrews 1 : 3, we have words taken from Wisdom 7 : 26 ; 
and Hebrews 11 : 34-38 is a reminiscence of 1 Maccabees. 
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( & ) From tte testimony of Jewish authorities, ancient and modem, 
■who declare the same books to be sacred, and only the same books, that 
are now comprised in our Old Testament Scriptures. 

Josephus enumerates twenty-two of these books " which are justly accredited" ( omit 
#eia— Niese, and Hastings' Diet., 3: 607). Our present Hebrew Bible makes twenty- 
four, by separating Buth from Judges, and lamentations from Jeremiah. See Josephus, 
Against Apion, 1:8; Smith's Bible Dictionary, article on the Canon, 1 : 359, 360. PhUo 
( born 20 B. C. ) never quotes an Apocryphal book, although he does quote from nearly 
all the books of the O. T.; see Eyle, Philo and Holy Scripture. George Adam Smith, 
Modem Criticism and Preaching, 7 — " The theory which ascribed the Canon of the O . 
T. to a single decision of the Jewish church in the days of its inspiration is not a theory 
supported by facts. The growth of the O. T. Canon was very gradual. Virtually it 
began in 621 B. C, with the acceptance by all Judah of Deuteronomy, and the adop- 
tion of the whole Law, or first five books of the O. T., under Nehemlah in 445 B. C. 
Then came the prophets before 200 B. C, and the Haglographa from a century to two 
centuries later. The strict definition of the last division was not complete by the time 
of Christ. Christ seems to testify to the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms; yet 
neither Christ nor his apostles make any quotation from Ezra, Nehemlah, Esther, 
Canticles, or Ecclesiastes, the last of which books were not yet recognized by all the 
Jewish schools. But while Christ is the chief authority for the O. T., he was also its 
first critic. He rejected some parts of the Law and was indifferent to many others. 
He enlarged the sixth and seventh commandments, and reversed the eye for an eye, 
and the permission of divorce; touched the leper, and reckoned aU foods lawful; 
broke away from literal observance of the Sabbath-day; left no commands about 
sacrifice, temple-worship, circumcision, but, by institution of the New Covenant, abro- 
gated these sacraments of the Old. The apostles appealed to extra^oanonlcal writings." 
Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 68-96— "Doubts were entertained in our Lord's 
day as to the canonlcity of several parts of the 0. T., especially Proverbs, EcclesiaBtes, 
Song of Solomon, Esther." 

( c ) From the testimony of the Septuagint translation, dating from the 
first half of the third century, or from 280 to 180 B. C. 

MSS. of the Septuagint contain, Indeed, the O. T. Apocrypha, but the writers of the 
latter do not recognize their own work as on a level with the canonical Scriptures, 
which they regard as distinct from all other books ( Ecolesiastlous, prologue, and 
48: 24; also 24: 23-27; lMac.13: 9; 2 Mao.6: 23; lEsd.l: 28; 6: 1; BaruchZ: 21). So 
both ancient and modern Jews. See Bissell, in Lange's Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
Introduction, 44. In the prologue to the apocryphal book of Ecclesiastious, we read 
of " the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the books," which shows that as early 
as 130 B. C, the probable date of Ecclesiasticus, a threefold divislou of the Jewish 
sacred books was recognized. That the author, however, did not conceive of these 
books as constituting a completed canon seems evident from his assertion in this con- 
nection that his grandfather Jesus also wrote. 1 Mac. 12 : 9 ( 80-90 B. C. ) speaks of "the 
sacred books which are now in our hands." Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 3 : 611 — " The 
O. T. was the result of a gradual process which began with the sanction of the Hexateuch 
by Ezra and Nehemiah, and practically closed with the decisions of the Council of 
Jamnia " — Jamnia is the ancient Jabneh, 7 miles south by west of Tiberias, where met 
a council of rabbins at some time between 90 to 118 A. D. This Council decided in 
favor of CJanticles and Ecclesiastes, and closed the O. T. Canon. 

The Greek version of the Pentateuch which forms a part of the Septuagint is said by 
Josephus to have been made in the reign and by the order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
King of Egypt, about 270 or 280 B. C. " The legend is that it was made by seventy-two 
persons in seventy-two days. It is supposed, however, by modern critics that this 
version of the several books is the work not only of difEerent hands but of separate 
times. It is probable that at first only the Pentateuch was translated, and the remain- 
ing books gradually ; but the translation is believed to have been completed by the 
second century B. C." ( Century Dictionary, ira voce ). It therefore furnishes an impor- 
tant witness to the genuineness of our O. T. documents. Driver, Introd. to O. T. Lit., 
xxxi — " For the opinion, often met with in modem books, t>hat the Canon of the O. T. 
was closed by Ezra, or in Ezra's time, there is no foundation in antiquity what- 
ever. . . . All that can reasonably be treated as historical in [the accounts of Ezra's 
literary labors is limited to the Law." 
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(d) From indications that soon after the exile, and so early as the 
times of Ezra and Nehemiah ( 500-450 B. C. ), the Pentateuch together with 
the book of Joshua -was not only in. existence but was regarded as authori- 
tative. 

2 Mac. a : 13-15 intimates that Nehemiah founded a library, and there is a tradition 
that a "Great Synagogue" was gathered in his time to determine the Canon. But 
Hastings' Dictionary, i : eu, asserts that " the Great Synagogue was originally a meet- 
ing, and not an institution. It met once for all, and all that is told about it, except 
what we read in Nehemiah, is pure fable of the later Jews." In like manner no depen- 
dence is to be placed upon the tradition that Ezra miraculously restored the ancient 
Scriptures that had been lost during the exile. Clement of Alexandria says : " Since 
the Scriptures perished in the Captivity of Nebuchadnezzar, Esdras ( the Greek form of 
Ezra) the Levite, the priest, in the time of Artaxerxes, King of the Persians, haying 
become Inspired in the exercise of prophecy, restored again the whole of the ancient 
Scriptures." But the work now divided into 1 and 2 Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, 
mentions Darius Codomannus ( Neh. 13 .- 22 ), whose date is 336 B.C. The utmost the tradition 
proves is that about 300 B. C. the Pentateuch was in some sense attributed to Moses ; 
see Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 35 ; Bib. Sao., 1863 : 881, 660, 799 ; Smith, Bible Diet., art.: 
Pentateuch; Theological Eclectic, 6: 215; Bissell, Hist. Origin of the Bible, 398-403. 
On the Men of the Great Synagogue, see Wright, Ecclesiastes, 5-12, 475-m. 

( e ) Prom the testimony of the Samaritan Pentateuch, dating from the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah (500-450 B. C. ). 

The Samaritans had been brought by the king of Assyria from "Babylon, and from Cuthak 
and from Avva, and from Hamath and Sepharvaim " ( 2 1. 17 ; 6, 24, 26 ), to take the place of the people of 
Israel whom the king had carried away captive to his own land. The colonists had 
brought their heathen gods with them, and the incursions of wild beasts which the 
intermission of tillage occasioned gave rise to the belief that the God of Israel was against 
them. One of the captive Jewish priests was therefore sent to teach them "tie law ot the 
god of the land" and he "taught them how they should fear Jehovah" (2 K. 17: 27,28). The result was 
that they adopted the Jewish ritual, but combined the worship of Jehovah with that of 
their graven images ( verse 33 ). When the Jews returned from Babylon and began to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, the Samaritans offered their aid, but this aid was indig- 
nantly refused ( Ezra 4 and Nehemiah 4). Hostility arose between Jews and Samaritans — a 
hostility which continued not only to the time of Christ ( John 4:9), but even to the 
present day. Since the Samaritan Pentateuch substantially coincides with the Hebrew 
Pentateuch, it furnishes us with a definite past date at which it certainly existed in 
nearly its present form. It witnesses to the existence of our Pentateuch in essentially 
its present form as far back as the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Green, Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, 44, 45 — "After being repulsed by the Jews, 
the Samaritans, to substantiate their claim of being sprung from ancient Israel, eagerly 
accepted the Pentateuch which was brought them by a renegade priest." W. Kobertson 
Smith, in Bncyc. Brit., 21 : 244 — " The priestly law, which is throughout based on the 
practice of the priests of Jerusalem before the captivity, was reduced to form after the 
exile, and was first published by Ezra as the law of the rebuilt temple of Zion. The 
Samaritans must therefore have derived their Pentateuch from the Jews after Ezra's 
reforms, i. e., after 444 B. C. Before that time Samaritanism cannot have existed in 
a form at all similar to that which we know ; but there must have been a community 
ready to accept the Pentateuch." See Smith's Bible Dictionary, art. : Samaritan Penta- 
teuch ; Hastings, Bible Dictionary, art.: Samaria ; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the 
O. T., 1-41. 

(/) From the finding of "the book of the law" in the temple, in the 
eighteenth year of King Josiah, or in 621 B. C. 

2 E, 22; 8 — "And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe, I have found tlie book of the law 
in the house of Jehovah." 23: 2 — "The book of the covenant" was read before the people by the 
king and proclaimed to be the law of the land. Curtis, in Hastings' Bible Diet., 3 : 
596 — "The earliest written law or book of divine instruction of whose introduction 
or enactment an authentic account is given, was Deuteronomy or its main portion, 
represented as found in the temple in the 18th year of king Josiah ( B. C. 621 ) and 
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proclaimed by the king as the law of the land. From that time forward Israel had 
a written law which the pious believer was commanded to ponder day and night ( Joshua 
1 : 8 ; Ps. 1 ; 2 ) ; and thus the Torah, as sacred literature, formally commenced in Israel. 
This law aimed at a right application of Mosaic principles." Kyle, in Hastings' Bible 
Diet., 1 : 603— "The law of Deuteronomy represents an expansion and development of 
the ancient code contained in Eiodus 20-23, and precedes the final formulation of the 
priestly ritual, which only received its ultimate form in the last period of revising the 
structure of the Pentateuch." 

Andrew Harper, on Deuteronomy, in Expositor's Bible: "Deuteronomy does not 
claim to have been written by Moses. He is spoken of in the third person in the intro- 
duction and historical framework, while the speeches of Moses are in the first person. 
In portions where the author speaks for himself, the phrase 'beyond Jordan' means 
east of Jordan ; in the speeches of Moses the phrase ' beyond Jordan ' means west of 
Jordan ; and the only exception is Bout. 3 ; 8, which cannot originally have been part of 
the speech of Moses. But the style of both parts is the same, and if the 3rd person parts 
are by a later author, the 1st person parts are by a later author also. Both differ from 
other speeches of Moses in the Pentateuch. Can the author be a contemporary writer 
who gives Moses' words, as John gave the words of Jesus ? No, for Deuteronomy covers 
only the book of the Covenant, Exodus 20-23. It uses JE but not P, with which JB is 
interwoven. But JE appears in Joshua and contributes to it an account of Joshua's 
death. JB speaks of kings in Israel ( Gen. 36 : 31-39 ). Deuteronomy plainly belongs to 
the early centuries of the Kingdom, or to the middle of it." 

Bacon, Gtenesis of Genesis, 43-49 — " The Deuteronomic law was so short that Shaphan 
could read 11/ aloud before the king (2 K. 22: 10) and the king could read "tho whole otit" 
before the people (23 : 2) ; compare the reading of the Pentateuch for a whole week 
(Seh. 8: 2-18). It was in the form of a covenant; it was distinguished by curses; it 
was an expansion and modification, fully within the legitimate province of the prophet, 
of a Torah of Moses codified from the traditional form of at least a century before. 
Such a Torah existed, was attributed to Moses, and is now incorporated as 'the book 
of the covenant' in Uxodus 20 to 24. The year 620 is therefore the termintts a quo of Deuter- 
onomy. The date of the priestly code is 444 B. C." Sanday, Bampton Lectures for 
1893, grants " ( 1 ) the presence in the Pentateuch of a considerable element which in its 
present shape is held by many to be not earlier than the captivity; (2) the composi- 
tion of the book of Deuteronomy, not long, or at least not very long, before its pro- 
mulgation by king Josiah in the year 621, which thus becomes a pivot-date in the history 
of Hebrew literature." 

(flf) From references in the prophets Hosea (B. C. 743-737) and Amos 
( 759-745) to a course of divine teaching and revelation extending far back 
of their day. 

Hosea 8 : 12— "I wrote for him tho ten thensand things of mj law" ; here is asserted the existence 
prior to the time of the prophet, not only of a law, but of a written law. All critics admit 
the book of Hosea to be a genuine production of the prophet, dating from the eighth 
century B. C. ; see Green, in Presb. Hev., 1680 : 585-008. Amos 2:4 — "they have rejected the law 
of Jehovah, and have not kept lis statutes " ; here is proof that, more than a century before the 
finding of Deuteronomy in the temple, Israel was acquainted with God's law. Fisher, 
Nature and Method of Eevelation, 26, 27— "The lofty plane reached by the prophets 
was not reached at a single bound. . . . There must have been a tap-root extending 
far down into the earth." Kurtz remarks that "the later books of the O. T. would be 
a tree without roots, if the composition of the Pentateuch were transferred to a later 
period of Hebrew history." If we substitute for the word 'Pentateuch' the words 
' Book of the covenant,' we may assent to this dictum of Kurtz. There is sufBclent evidence 
that, before the times of Hosea and Amos, Israel possessed awrittenlaw— thelaw 
embraced in Eiodus 20-24— but the Pentateuch as we now have It, including Leviticus, 
seems to date no further back than the time of Jeremiah, 445 B. C. The Levitical law 
however was only the codification of statutes and customs whose origin lay far back 
In the past and which were believed to be only the natural expansion of the principles 
of Mosaic legislation. 

Leathes, Structure of O. T., 54— "Zeal for the restoration of the temple after the 
exile implied that it had long before been the centre of the national polity, that there 
had been a ritual and a law before the exile." Present Day Tracts, 3: 52— Levitical 
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institutions could not have been first established by David. It is inconceivable that he 
" could have taken a whole tribe, and no trace remain of so revolutionary a measure as 
the dispossessingr them of their property to make them ministers of religion." James 
Kobertson, Early History of Israel : "The vai-ied literature of 850-750 B. 0. implies the 
existence of reading and writing for some time before. Amos and Rosea hold, for the 
period succeeding Moses, the same scheme of historywhich modern critics pronounce 
late and unhlstorical. The eighth century B. C. was a time of broad historic day, when 
Israel had a definite account to give of itself and of its history. The critics appeal to the 
prophets, but they reject the prophets when these tell ua that other teachers taught 
the same truth before them, and when they declare that their nation had been taught 
a better religion and had declined from it, in other words, that there had been law 
long before their day. The kings did not gice law. The priests presupposed it. 
There must have been a formal system of law much earlier than the critics admit, and 
also an earlierreference in theirworshipto the great eventswhich made them aseparate 
people." And Dillman goes yet further back and declares that the entire work of 
Moses presupposes " a preparatory stage of higher religion in Abraham." 

(h) From the repeated assertions of Scripture that Moses himself wrote 
a law for Ms people, confirmed as these are by evidence of literary and 
legislative activity in other nations far antedating his time. 

Ei. 24 ; 4 — " And Moses wrote all tie words of Jehovah " ; 34 : 27 — " And Jehovali said nnto Hoses, ¥rite tlioa 
these words : for after the tenor of these words I have made a covenant with thee and with Israel " j Nnm. 33 : 2— 
" And Hoses wrote their goings ont according to their journeys by the commandment of Jehovah " ; Dent. 31 : 9 — 
"And Hoses wrote this law, and delivered it onto the priests the sons of Levi, that bars the ark of the covenant of 
Jehovah, and unto all the elders of Israel"; 22 — "So Hoses wrote this song the same day, and tanght it the children 
of Israel " ; 24-26 — " And it came to pass, when Hoses had made an end of writing the words of this law in a booh, 
until they were finished, that Hoses commanded the Levites, that bare the ark of the covenant of Jehovah, saying. Take 
this book of the law, and put it by the side of the ark of the covenant of Jehovah your God, that it may be there for 
a witness against thee." The law here mentioned may possibly be only ' the book of the cove- 
nant " ( Bi. 20-24 ), and the speeches of Moses in Deuteronom y may have been orally handed 
down. But the fact that Moses was " instructed in all the wisdom of the Egyptians " ( Acts 7 ; 22 ) , 
together with the fact that the art of writing was known in Egypt for many hundred 
years before his time, make it more probable that a larger portion of the Penta- 
teuch was of his own composition. 

Kenyon, in Hastings' Diet., art.: Writing, dates the Proverbs of Ptah-hotep, the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, at 3580-3536 B. C, and asserts the free use of 
writing among the Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia as early as 4000 B. C. The statutes 
of Hammurabi king of Babylon compare for extent with those of Leviticus, yet they 
date back to the time of Abraham, 2200 B. C, —Indeed Hammurabi is now regarded by 
many as the Amraphel of Gen. 14 : 1. Tet these statutes antedate Moses by 700 years. It 
is interesting to observe that Hammurabi professes to have received his statutes 
directly from the Sun-god of Sippar, his capital city. See translation by Winckler, in 
Der alte Orient, 97 ; Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws ; Kelso, in Princeton Theol. Eev., 
July, 1905 : 399-412— Facts " authenticate the traditional date of the Book of the Cove- 
nant, overthrow the formula Prophets and Law, restore the old order Law and 
Prophets, and put into historical perspective the tradition that Moses was the author 
of the Sinaitic legislation." 

As the controversy with regard to the gemiineness of the Old Testament 
books has turned of late upon the claims of the Higher Criticism in 
general, and upon the claims of the Pentateuch in particular, we subjoin 
separate notes upon these subjects. 

The Higher Ontielsm in general. Higher Criticism does not mean criticism in any 
invidious sense, any more than Kant's Critique of Pure Keasou was an unfavorable or 
destructive examination. It is merely a dispassionate investigation of the authorship, 
date and purpose of Scripture books. In the light of their composition, style and 
internal characteristics. As the Lower Criticism is a text-critique, the Higher Criti- 
cism is a structure-critique. A bright Frenchman described a literary critic as one 
who rips open the doll to get at the sawdust there is in it. This can be done with a 
sceptical and hostile spirit, and there can be little doubt that some of the higher critics 
of the Old Testament have begun their studies with prepossessions against the super- 
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natural, which have vitiated all their conclusions. These presuppositions are ofter. 
unconscious, but none the less influential. When Bishop Colenso examined the Penta- 
teuch and Joshua, he disclaimed any intention of assailing the miraculous narrative* 
as such ; as if he had said : " My dear little flsh, you need not fear me ; I do not wish tc 
catch you ; I only intend to drain the pond in which you live." To many scholars the 
waters at present seem very low In the Hexateuch and indeed throughout the whole 
Old Testament. 

Shakespeare made over and incorporated many old Chronicles of Plutarch and Hol- 
inshed, and many Italian tales and early tragedies of other writers; but Pericles and 
Titus Andronious still pass current under the name of Shakespeare. We speak even 
now of " Gesenius ' Hebrew Grammar," although of its twenty-seven editions the last 
fourteen have been published since his death, and more of it has been written by other 
editors than Gesenius ever wrote himself. We speak of "Webster's Dictionary," 
though there are in the " Unabridged " thousands of words and definitions that Web- 
ster never saw. Francis Brown : " A modern writer masters older records and writes 
a wholly new book. Not so with eastern historians. The latest comer, as Eenan says, 
' absorbs his predecessors without assimilating them, so that the most recent has in Its 
belly the fragments of the previous works in a raw state.' The Diatessaron of Tatlan 
is a parallel to the composite structure of the O. T. books. One passage yields the fol- 
lowing: Mat. 21:13a; John 2:14a; Hat. 21:13b; John 2 : 14 b, 15 ; Hat. 21 :12c, 13; John 2:16; Hark 11:16; 
John2; 17-22; aU succeeding each other without a break." Gore, Lux Mundl, 353 —"There 
is nothing materially untruthful, though there is something uncritical, in attributing 
the whole legislation to Moses acting under the divine command. It would be only of 
a piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to David, and of Proverbs to 
Solomon." 

The opponents of the Higher Criticism have much to say in reply. Sayce, Early 
History of the Hebrews, holds that the early chapters of Genesis were copied from 
Babylonian sources, but he insists upon a Mosaic or pre-Mosaic date for the copying. 
HUprecht however declares that the monotheistic faith of Israel could never have pro- 
ceeded "from the Babylonian mountaiu of gods— that charnel-house fuU of corrup- 
tion and dead men's bones." Bissell, Genesis Printed In Colors, Introd., Iv— "Itis 
improbable that so many documentary histories existed so early, or If existing that the 
compiler should have attempted to combine them. Strange that the earlier should be 
J and should use the word 'Jehovah,' while the later P should use the word ' Elobim,' 
when 'Jehovah' would have far better suited the Priests' Code. . . . xlii— The 
Babylonian tablets contain in a continuous narrative the more prominent facts of both 
the alleged Blohistio and Jehovistic sections of Genesis, and present them mainly in 
the Biblical order. Several hundred years before Moses what the critics call tuio were 
already one. It is absurd to say that the unity was due to a redactor at the period of 
the exile, m B. C. He who believes that God revealed himself to primitive man as one 
God, wiU see In the Akkadian story a polytheistic corruption of the original monothe- 
istic account." We must not estimate the antiquity of a pair of boots by the last patch 
which the cobbler has added ; nor must we estimate the antiquity of a Scripture book 
by the glosses and explanations added by later editors. As the London Spectator 
remarks on the Homeric problem : "It Is as Impossible that a flrst-rate poem or work 
of art should be produced without a great master-mind which first conceives the whole, 
as that a fine living bull should be developed out of beef -sausages." As we shall pro- 
ceed to show, however, these utterances overestimate the unity of the Pentateuch and 
Ignore some striking evidences of its gradual growth and composite structure. 

The Authorship of tfte Pentatexich in particular. Recent critics, especially Kuenen 
and Bobertson Smith, have maintained that the Pentateuch is Mosaic only In the sense 
of being a gradually growing body of traditional law, which was codified as late as the 
time of Bzeklel, and, as the development of the spirit and teachings of the great law- 
giver, was called by a legal fiction after the name of Moses and was attributed to him. 
The actual order of composition is therefore : (1) Book of the Covenant ( Eiodns 20-23 ) ; 
(2) Deuteronomy; (3) Leviticus. Among the reasons assigned for this view are the 
facts ( a ) that Deuteronomy ends with an account of Moses' death, and therefore could 
not have been written by Moses ; ( b ) that la Leviticus Le vites are mere servants to the 
priests, while in Deuteronomy the priests are offlolating Levites, or, in other words, aU 
the Levites are priests ; ( c ) that the books of Judges and of 1 Samuel, with their record 
of sacrifices ottered in many places, give no evidence that either Samuel or the nation 
of Israel had any knowledge of a law confining worship to a local sanctuary. See 
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Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel ; Wellhausen, Gesohiohte Israels, Band 1 ; and 
art.: Israel, in Enoyo. Brit., 13 : 398, 399, 415 ; "W. Hobertson Smith, O. T. in Jewish Church, 
306, 388, and Prophets of Israel ; Hastings, Bible Diet., arts. : Deuteronomy, Hexateuch, 
and Canon of the O. T. 

It has been urged in reply, (1) that Moses may have written, not autographioally, 
but through a scribe ( perhaps Joshua ), and that this scribe may have completed the 
history in Deuteronomy with the accouut of Moses' death ; ( 3 ) that Ezra or subsequent 
prophets may have subjected the whole Pentateuch to recension, and may have 
added explanatory notes ; ( 3 ) that documents of previous ages may have been incor- 
porated, in course of its composition by Moses, or subsequently by his successors ; 
(4) that the apparent lack of distinction between the different classes of Levitesin 
Deuteronomy may be explained by the fact that, while Leviticus was written with 
exact detail for the priests, Deuteronomy is the record of a brief general and ora sum- 
mary of the law, addressed to the people at large and therefore naturally mentioning 
the clergy as a whole ; ( .5 ) that the silence of the book of Judges as to the Mosaic 
ritual may be explained by the design of the book to describe only general history, and 
by the probability that at the tabernacle a ritual was observed of which the people in 
general were ignorant. Sacrifices in other places only accompanied special divine 
manifestations which made the recipient temporarily a priest. Even if it were proved 
that the law with regard to a central sanctuary was not observed, it would not show 
that the law did not exist, any more than violation of the second commandment by 
Solomon proves his ignorance of the decalogue, or the mediaeval neglect of the N. T. 
by the Roman church proves that the N. T. did not then exist. We cannot argue that 
" where there was transgression, there was no law " ( Watts, New Apologetic, 83, and 
The Newer Criticism). 

In the light of recent research, however, we cannot regard these replies as satisfac- 
tory. Woods, in his article on the Hexateuch, Hastings' Dictionary, 3 : 365, presents a 
moderate statement of the results of the higher oritioiBm which commends itself to us 
as more trustworthy. He calls it a theory of stratification, and holds that " certain 
more or less independent documents, dealing largely with the same series of events, 
were composed at different periods, or, at any rate, under different auspices, and were 
afterwards combined, so that our present Hexateuch, which means our Pentateuch 
with the addition of Joshua, contains these several different literary strata. . . . The 
main grounds for accepting this hypothesis of stratification are ( 1 ) that the various 
literary pieces, with very few exceptions, will be found on examination to arrange 
themselves by common characteristics into comparatively few groups ; ( 3 ) that an 
original consecution of narrative may be frequently traced between what in their 
present form are isolated fragments. 

" This will be better understood by the following illustration. Let us suppose a prob- 
lem of this kind : Given a patchwork quilt, explain the character of the original pieces 
out of which the bits of stuff composing the quilt were cut. First, we notice that, how- 
ever well the colors may blend, however nice and complete the whole may look, many 
of the ad.ioining pieces do not agree in material, texture, pattern, color, or the Uke. 
Ergo, they have been made up out of very different pieces of stuff. . . . But suppose 
we further discover that many of the bits, though now separated, are like one another 
in material, texture, etc., we may conjecture that these have been cut out of one piece. 
But we shall prove this beyond reasonable doubt if we find that several bits when 
unpicked fit together, so that the pattern of one is continued in the other; and, 
moreover, that if all of like character are sorted out, they form, say, four groups, each 
of which was evidently once a single piece of stuff, though parts of each are found 
missing, because, no doubt, they have not been required to make the whole. But we 
make the analogy of the Hexateuch even closer, if we further suppose that in certain • 
parts of the quilt the bits belonging to, say, two of these groups are so combined as to 
form a subsidiary pattern within the larger pattern of the whole quilt, and had evi- 
dently been sewed together before being connected with other parts of the quilt ; and 
we may make it even closer still, if we suppose that, besides the more Important bits 
of stuff, smaller embellishments, borderings, and the like, had been added so as to 
improve the general effect of the whole." 

The author of this article goes on to point out three main portions of the Hexa- 
teuch which essentially differ from each other. There are three distinct codes : the 
Covenant code ( C = &. 20 : 22 to 23 : 33, and 24 : 3-8 ), the Deuteronomic code ( D ), and the 
Priestly code ( P ). These codes have peculiar relations to the narrative portions of the 
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Hexateuoh. In Genesis, for example, " the greater part of the book is divided into 
groups of longer or shorter pieces, generally paragraphs or chapters, distinguished 
respectively by the almost exclusive use of Elohim or Jehovah as the name of God." 
Let us caU these portions J and B. But we find such close affinities between C and 
JB, that we may regard them as substantially one. " We shall find that the larger 
part of the narratives, as distinct from the laws, of Exodus and Numbers belong to 
JE ; whereas, with special exceptions, the legal portions belong to P. In the last chap- 
ters of Deuteronomy and in the whole of Joshua we find elements of JE. In the latter 
book we also find elements which connect it with D. 

" It should be observed that not only do we find here and there separate pieces in the 
Hexateuohj shown by their characters to belong to these three sources, JE, D, and 
P, but the pieces will often be found connected together by an obvious continuity of 
subject when pieced together, like the bits of patchwork in the illustration with which 
we started. For example, if we read continuously Gen. 11 : 27-32 ; 12:4b,5; 13:6a, lib, 12a; 
16 : 1 a, 3, 15, 16 ; 17 ; 19 : 29 ; 21 : 1 a, 2 b-5 ; 23 ; 25 : 7-il a— passages mainly, on other grounds, 
attributed to P, we get an almost continuous and complete, though very concise, 
account of Abraham's life." We may concede the substantial correctness of the view 
thus propounded. It simply shows God's actual method in making up the record of 
his revelation. We may add that any scholar who grants that Moses did not himself 
write the account of his own death and burial in the last chapter of Deuteronomy, or 
who recognizes two differing accounts of creation in Genesis 1 and 2, has already begun 
an analysis of the Pentateuch and has accepted the essential principles of the higher 
criticism. 

In addition to the literature already referred to mention may also be made of 
Driver's Introd. to O. T., 118-150, and Deuteronomy, Introd.; W. K. Harper, in Hebraioa, 
Oot.-Dec. 1888, and W. H. Green's reply in Hebraica, Jan.-Apl. 1889; also Green, 
Q^e Unity of the Book of Genesis, Moses and the Prophets, Hebrew Feasts, and Higher 
Criticism of the Pentateuch ; with articles by Green in Presb. Eev., Jan. 1882 and Oct. 
1886 ; Howard Osgood, in Essays on Pentateuchal Criticism, and in Bib. Sac, Oct. 1888, 
and July, 1893 ; Watts, The Newer Criticism, and New Apologetic, 83 ; Presb. Eev., arts, 
by H. P. Smith, April, 1882, and by F. L. Patton, 1883 : 341-410 ; Bib. Sao., April, 1882 : 291- 
344, and by G. F. Wright, July, 1898 : 515-525 ; Brit. Quar., July, 1881 : 123 ; Jan. 1884 : 138- 
143 ; Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 373-385 ; Stebbins, A Study in the Pentateuch ; 
Bissell, Historic Origin of the Bible, 277-342, and The Pentateuch, its Authorship and 
Structure ; Bartlett, Sources of History in the Pentateuch, 180-216, and The Veracity 
of the Hexateuch; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 58; Payne-Smith, in 
Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 15 ; Edersheim, Prophecy and History ; Kurtz, Hist. Old 
Covenant, 1 : 46 ; Perowne, in Contemp. Rev., Jan. and Feb. 1888 ; Chambers, Moses and 
his Recent Critics ; Terry, Moses and the Prophets ; Davis, Dictionary of the Bible, art.: 
Pentateuch ; Willis J. Beeoher, The Prophets and the Promise ; Orr, Problem of the 
O. T., 326-329. 

H. CbBDIBIIiITI op the WBirBBS OP THE SOBIPTnKBS. 

We shall attempt to prove this only of the writers of the gospels ; for if 
they are credible witnesses, the credibility of the Old Testament, to which 
they bore testimony, follows as a matter of course. 

1. They are capable or competent witnesses, — that is, they possessed 
actual knowledge with regard to the facts they professed to relate, (a) 
They had opportunities of observation and inquiry. ( 6 ) They were men 
of sobriety and discernment, and could not have been themselves deceived, 
(c) Their circumstances were such as to impress deeply upon their minds 
the events of which they were witnesses. 

2. They are honest witnesses. This is evident when we consider that : 
( a ) Their testimony imperiled aU their worldly interests . ( 6 ) The moral 
elevation of their writings, and their manifest reverence for truth and con- 
stant inculcation of it, show that they were not wilful deceivers, but good 
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men. (c) There are minor indications of the honesty of these writers in 
the circumstantiahty of their story, in the absence of any expectation that 
their narratives would be questioned, in their freedom from all disposition 
to screen themselves or the apostles from censure. 

Lesslng says that Homer never calls Helen beautiful, but he gives the reader an 
impression of her surpassing loveliness by portraying the effect produced by her pres- 
ence. So the evangelists do not describe Jesus' appearance or character, but lead us to 
conceive the cause that could produce such effects. Gore, Incarnation, 77 — " Pilate, 
Caiaphas, Herod, Judsis, are not abused,— they are photographed. The sin of a Judas 
and a Peter is told with equal simplicity. Such fairness, wherever you find it, belongs 
to a trustworthy witness." 

3. The writings of the evangelists mutually support each other. We 
argue their credibility upon the ground of their number and of the con- 
sistency of their testimony. WhUe there is enough of discrepancy to 
show that there has been no collusion between them, there is concurrence 
enough to make the falsehood of them all infinitely improbable. Four 
points under this head deserve mention : (a) The evangelists are indepen- 
dent witnesses. This is sufficiently shown by the futility of the attempts to 
prove that any one of them has abridged or transcribed another. ( 6 ) The 
discrepancies between them are none of them irreconcilable with the 
truth of the recorded facts, but only present those facts in new lights or 
with additional detaU. (c) That these witnesses were friends of Christ 
does not lessen the value of their united testimony, since they followed 
Christ only because they were convinced that these facts were true. ( d ) 
While one witness to the facts of Christianity might establish its truth, the 
combined evidence of four witnesses gives us a warrant for faith in the facts 
of the gospel such as we possess for no other facts in ancient history what- 
soever. The same rule which would refuse belief in the events recorded 
in the gospels "would throw doubt on any event in history." 

No man does or can write his own signature twice precisely alike. When two 
signatures, therefore, purporting to be written by the same person, are precisely alike, 
it is sate to conclude that one of them is a forgery. Compare the combined testimony 
of the evangelists with the combined testimony of our five senses. " Let us assume," 
says Dr. C. E. Elder, " that the chances of deception are as one to ten when we use our 
eyes alone, one to twenty when we use our ears alone, and one to forty when we use 
our sense of touch alone ; what are the chances of mistake when we use all these senses 
simultaneously 1 The true result is obtained by multiplying these proportions together. 
This gives one to eight thousand." 

4. The conformity of the gospel testitnony with experience. We have 
already shown that, granting the fact of sin and the need of an attested 
revelation from God, miracles can furnish no presumption against the tes- 
timony of those who record such a revelation, but, as essentially belonging 
to such a revelation, miracles may be proved by the same kind and degree 
of evidence as is required in proof of any other extraordinary facts. We 
may assert, then, that in the New Testament histories there is no record 
of facts contrary to experience, but only a record of facts not witnessed in 
ordinary experience — of facts, therefore, in which we may believe, if the 
evidence in other respects is sufficient. 

5. Coincidence of this testimony with collateral facts and circum- 
stances. Under this head we may refer to ( a ) the numberless correspon- 
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denees between the narratives of the evangelists and contemporary history; 
( 6 ) the failure of every attempt thus far to show that the sacred history is 
contradicted by any single fact derived from other trustworthy sources ; 
(e) the infinite improbability that this minute and complete harmory 
should ever have been secured in fictitious narratives. 

6. Conclusion from the argument for the credibility of the writers of 
the gospels. These writers having been proved to be credible witnesses, 
their narratives, including the accounts of the miracles and prophecies of 
Christ and his apostles, must be accepted as true. But God would not 
work miracles or reveal the future to attest the claims of false teachers. 
Christ and his apostles must, therefore, have been what they claimed to be, 
teachers sent from God, and their doctrine must be what they claimed it 
to be, a revelation from God to men. 

On the whole subject, see Bbrard, Vfissensch. Kritik der evang. Geschichte; Green- 
leaf, Testimony of the Bvangrelists, 30, 31 ; Starkie on Evidence, 734 ; Whately, Historic 
Doubts as to Napoleon Buonaparte ; Haley, Examination of Alleged Discrepancies ; 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul; Paley, Horae Paulinas ; Birks, In Strivings 
for the Faith, 37-72 — " Discrepancies are like the slight diversities of the different pic- 
tures of the stereoscope." Benan calls the land of Palestine a fifth gospel. Weiss con- 
trasts the Apocryphal Gospels, where there is no historical setting and all is in the air, 
with the evangelists, where time and place are always stated. 

No modern apologist hag stated the argument for the credibility of the New Testa- 
ment with greater clearness and force than Paley, — Evidences, chapters 8 and 10 — " No 
historical fact is more certain than that the original propagators of the gospel volun- 
tarily subjected themselves to lives of fatigue, danger, and suffering, In the prosecution 
of their undertaking. The nature of the undertaking, the character of the persons 
employed in it, the opposition of their tenets to the fixed expectations of the 
country in which they at first advanced them, their undissembled condemnation of the 
religion of all other countries, their total want of power, authority, or force, render it 
in the highest degree probable that this must have been the case. 

" The probability is Increased by what we know of the fate of the Pounder of the 
institution, who was put to death for his attempt, and by what we also know of the cruel 
treatment of the converts to the institution within thirty years after its commence- 
ment — both which points are attested by heathen writers, and, being once admitted, 
leave it very incredible that the primitive emissaries of the religion who exercised their 
ministry first amongst the people who had destroyed their Master, and afterwards 
amongst those who persecuted their converts, should themselves escape with impunity 
or pursue their purpose in ease and safety. 

" This probability, thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, to his- 
torical certainty by the evidence of our own books, by the accounts of a writer who was 
the companion of the persons whose sufferings he relates, by the letters of the persons 
themselves, by predictions of persecutions, ascribed to the Pounder of the religion, 
which predictions would not have been inserted in this history, much less, studi- 
ously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the event, and which, even if falsely 
ascribed to him, could only have been so ascribed because the event suggested them ; 
lastl y , by incessant exhortatiosa to fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, repe- 
tition and urgency upon the subject which were unlikely to have appeared, if there 
had not been, at the time, some extraordinary call for the exercise of such virtues. It 
is also made out, I think, with sufliolent evidence, that both the teachers and converts 
of the religion, in consequence of their new profession, took up a new course of lite 
and conduct. 

"The next great question is, what they did this for. It was for a miraculous story of 
some kind, since for the proof that Jesus of Nazareth ought to be received as the Mes- 
siah, or as a messenger for God, they neither had nor could have anything but miracles 
to stand upon. ... If this be so, the religion must be true. These men could not bo 
deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have avoided all these suffer- 
ings and lived quietly. Would men in such circumstances pretend to have seen what 
they never saw, assert facts which they had no knowledge of, go about lying to 
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teaoli virtue, and though not only convinced of Chriat's being an Impostor, but having 
seen the success of his imposture In his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying it on, and so 
persist as to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, enmity and hatred, danger and death ? " 

Those -who maintain this, moreover, require us to believe that the Scripture writers 
were "villains for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect 
of honor or advantage." Imposture must have a motive. The self-devotion of the 
apostles is the strongest evidence of their truth, for even Hume declares that " we can- 
not make use of a more convincing argument in proof of honesty than to prove that 
the actions ascribed to any persons are contrary to the course of nature, and that no 
human motive^ in such circumstances, could ever induce them to such conduct." 

in. The SuPEENATTJBAii Chaeacteb of the Scriptdkb Teaohing. 

1. Scripture teaching in general. 

A. The Bible is the work of one mind. 

( a ) In spite of its variety of authorship and the vast separation of its 
writers from one another in point of time, there is a unity of subject, spirit, 
and aim throughout the whole. 

We here begin a new department of Christian evidences. We have thus far only 
adduced external evidence. We now turn our attention to internal evidence. The rela- 
tion of external to internal evidence seems to be suggested In Christ's two questions In 
Mark 8 : 27, 29 — " 'Who do men say tliat I am ? . . . who say ye that I am ? " The unity in variety dis- 
played In Scripture is one of the chief internal evidences. This unity is indicated in 
our word "Bible," in the singular number. Yet the original word was "Biblia,"a 
plural number. The world has come to see a unity in what were once scattered frag- 
ments : the many " Biblia" have become one " Bible." In one sense B. W. Emerson's 
contention is true : " The Bible is not a book,— it is a literature." But we may also 
say, and with equal truth : " The Bible la not simply a collection of books,— it is abook." 
The Bible is made up of sixty-six books, by forty writers, of all ranks, — shepherds, 
fishermen, priests, warriors, statesmen, kings, — composing their works at Intervals 
through a period of seventeen centuries. Evidently no collusion between them is pos- 
sible. Scepticism tends ever to ascribe to the Scriptures greater variety of authorship 
and date, but all this only increases the wonder of the Bible's unity. If unity in a half 
dozen writers is remarkable, In forty it is astounding. " The many divei-se instruments 
of this orchestra play one perfect tune : hence we feel that they are led by one master 
and composer." Yet It takes the same Spirit who inspired the Bible to teach its unity. 
The union is not an external or superficial one, but one that is internal and spiritual. 

( 6 ) Not one moral or religious utterance of all these writers has been 
contradicted or superseded by the utterances of those who have come later, 
but all together constitute a consistent system. 

Here we must distinguish between the external form and the moral and religious 
substance. Jesus declares in Mat. 5 : 21, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34, 38, 39, 43, 44, " Te have heard that it was said to 
thorn of old time ... hut I say unto you," and then he seems at first sight to abrogate certain 
original commands. But he also declares In this connection, Mat. 5 : 17, 18 — " Think not I am 
oome to destroy the law or the prophets : I oamo not to destroy but to fulll. For verily I say unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all things he accomplished." 
Christ's new commandments only bring out the Inner meaning of the old. He fulfils 
them not in their literal form but in their essential spirit. So the New Testament com- 
pletes the revelation of the Old Testament and makes the Bible a perfect unity. In 
this unity the Bible stands alone. Hindu, Persian, and Chinese religious books contain 
no consistent system of faith. There is progress in revelation from the earlier to the 
later books of the Bible, but this is not progress through successive steps of falsehood; 
it Is rather progress from a less to a more clear and full unfolding of the truth. The 
whole truth lay germinally in the 'protevangelium uttered to our first parents ( Gou. 3:15— 
the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's head ). 

( c ) Each of these writings, whether early or late, has represented moral 
and religious ideas greatly in advance of the age in which it has appeared, 
and these ideas stiU lead the world. 
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All our ideas of progress, -with all the forward-looking spirit of modem Christendoni, 
are due to Scripture. The classic natious had no such Ideas and no such spirit, except 
as they caught them from the Hebrews. Virgil's prophecy, in his fourth Eclogue, of a 
coming virgin and of the reign of Saturn and of the return of the golden age, was only 
the echo of the Sibylline books and of the hope of a Redeemer with which the Jews 
had leavened the whole Roman world ; see A. H. Strong, The Great Poets and their 
Theology, 94-96. 

(d) It is impossible to account for this unity withoat supposing such a 
supernatural suggestion and control that the Bible, while in its various 
parts -written by human agents, is yet equally the work of a superhuman 
intelligence. 

We may contrast with the harmony between the different Scripture writers the 
contradictions and refutations which follow merely human philosophies — e. g., the 
Hegelian idealism and the Spencerian materialism. Hegel is " a name to swear at, as 
well as to swear by." Dr. Stirling, in his Secret of Hegel, " kept all the secret to him- 
self, if he ever knew it." A certain Frenchman once asked Hegel if he could not gather 
up and express his philosophy in one sentence for him. " No," Hegel replied, " at least 
not in French." If Talleyrand's maxim be true that whatever is not intelligible is not 
French, Hegel's answer was a correct one. Hegel said of his disciples : " There is only 
one man Uving who understands me," and he does not." 

Goeschel, Gabler, Daub, Marheinecke, Erdmann, are Hegel's right wing, or orthodox 
representatives and followers in theology; see Sterrett, Hegel's Philosophy of Relig- 
ion. Hegel is followed by Alexander and Bradley in England, but is opposed by Seth 
and Schiller. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 279-300, gives a valuable estimate of his posi- 
tion and influence : Hegel is all thought and no will. Prayer has no effect on God,— it 
Is a purely psychological phenomenon. There is no free-will, and man's sin as much 
as man's' holiness is a manifestation of the Eternal. Evolution is a fact, but it is only 
f ataUstic evolution. Hegel notwithstanding did great service by substituting knowl- 
edge of reality for the oppressive Kantian relativity, and by banishing the old notion of 
matter as a mysterious substance wholly unUke and incompatible with the properties 
of mind. He did great service also by showing that the interactions of matter and 
mind are explicable only by the presence of the Absolute Whole in every part, though 
he erred greatly by carrying that idea of the unity of God and man beyond its proper 
limits, and by denying that God has given to the will of man any power to put itself into 
antagonism to His Will. Hegel did great service by showing that we cannot know even 
tha part without knowing the whole, but he erred in teaching, as T. H. Green did, that 
the relations constitute the reality of the thing. He deprives both physical and psychi- 
cal existences of that degree of selfhood or independent reality which is essential to 
both science and religion. We want real force, and not the mere idea of force ; real 
will, and not mere thought. 

B. This one mind that made the Bible is the same mind that made the 
soul, for the Bible is divinely adapted to the soul, 
(a) It shows complete acquaintance with the souL 

The Bible addresses all parts of man's nature. There are Law and Epistles for man's 
reason ; Psalms and Gospels for his affections ; Prophets and Revelations for his Imagi- 
nation. Hence the popularity of the Scriptures. Their variety holds men. The Bible 
has become interwoven into modem life. Law, literature, art, aU show its moulding 
influence. 

(6) It judges the soul — contradiotiag its passions, revealing its guilt, 

and humbling its pride. 

No product of mere human nature could thus look down upon human nature and 
condemn it. The Bible speaks to us from a higher level. The Samaritan woman's words 
apply to the whole compass of divine revelation ; it tells us all things that ever we did 
( John 4 : 29 ). The Brahmin declared that Romans 1, with its description of heathen vices, 
must have been forged after the missionaries came to India. 

( c ) It meets the deepest needs of the soul — by solutions of its problems, 
disclosures of God's character, presentations of the way of pardon, conso- 
lations and promises for life and death. 
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Neither Socrates nor Seneca sets forth the nature, origin and consequences of sin as 
committed against the holiness of God, nor do they point out the way of pardon and 
renewal. The Bible teaches us what nature cannot, viz. : God's creatorship, the origin 
of evil, the method of restoration, the certainty of a future state, and the principle of 
rewards and punishments there. 

(d) Yet it is silent upon many questions for wMch writings of merely 
human origin seek first to provide solutions. 

Compare the account of Christ's Infancy in the gospels with the fables of the Apocry- 
phal New Testament ; compare the scant utterances of Scripture with regard to the 
future state with Mohammed's and Swedenborg's revelations of Paradise. See Alex- 
ander McLaren's sermon on The Silence of S«rlpture, In his book entitled : Christ in the 
Heart, 131-141. _ 

(e) There are- infinite depths and inexhaustible reaches of meaning in 
Scripture, which difference it from aU other books, and which compel us to 
believe that its author must be divine. 

Sir Walter Scott, on his death bed : "Bring me the Book I" "What book?" said 
Lockhart, his son-in-law. "There is but one book I " said the dying man. E6vllle con- 
cludes an Essay In the Eevue des deux Mondes(1864) : "One day the question was 
started, in an assembly, what book a man condemned to lifelong imprisonment, and to 
whom but one book would be permitted, had better take into his cell with him. The 
company consisted of Catholics, Protestants, philosophers and even materialists, but 
all agreed that their choice would fall only on the Bible." 

On the whole subject, see Garbett, God's Word Written, 3-56 ; Luthardt, Saving 
Truths, 210; Eogers, Superhuman Origin of Bible, 155-181; W. L. Alexander, Connec- 
tion and Harmony of O. T. and N. T.; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the O. T. ; Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. ; Eainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine ; 
Titcomb, in Strivings for the Faith ; Immer, Hermeneutics, 91 ; Present Day Tracts, 4 : 
no. 23 ; 5 : no. 28 ; 6 : no. 31 ; Lee on Inspiration, 26-82. 

2. Moral System of the New Testament. 

The perfection of this system is generally conceded. All will admit that 
it greatly surpasses amy other system known among men. Among its dis- 
tinguishing characteristics may be mentioned : 

(a) Its comprehensiveness, — including all human duties in its code, 
even the most generally misunderstood and neglected, whUe it pennits no 
vice whatsoever. 

Buddhism regards family life as sinful. Suicide was commended by many ancient 
philosophers. Among the Spartans to steal was praiseworthy, — only to be caught 
stealing was criminal. Classic times despised humility. Thomas Paine said that Chris- 
tianity cultivated "the spirit of a spaniel," and John Stuart Mill asserted that Christ 
ignored duty to the state. Tet Peter urges Christians to add to their faith manliness, 
courage, heroism (2Pet. 1:5 — "in your {aith supply Tirtao"), and Paul declares the state to 
be God's ordinance (Rom. 13 : 1 — "Let every soul te in subjection to the higher powers: for there is no power 
but of God; and the powers that be are ordained of God"). Patriotic defence of a nation's unity 
and freedom has always found its chief incitement and ground in these injunctions of 
Scripture. E. G. Eobinson : "Christian ethics do not contain a particle of chaff, — all 
Is pure wheat." 

(6) Its spirituality, — accepting no merely external conformity to right 
precepts, but judging aU action by the thoughts and motives from which it 
springs. 

The superficiality of heathen morals is well Illustrated by the treatment of the 
corpse of a priest in Siam : the body is covered with gold leaf, and then is left to rot and 
shine. Heathenism divorces religion from ethics. External and ceremonial obser- 
vances take the place of purity of heart. The Sermon on the Moimt on the other hand 
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pronounces blessing only upon inward states of the soul. Ps. 51:6 — " Behold, thou desirest 
truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden part thou wilt make me to know wisdom ' ' ; Mioah 6:8 — *' what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justlj, and to love kindness, and to walk humhly with thy God ? " 

(c) Its simplicity, — inculcating principles rather than imposing rules; 
reducing these principles to an organic system ; and connecting this system 
with religion by summing up aU human duty in the one command of love 
to God and man. 

Christianity presents no extensive code of rules, like that of the Pharisees or of the 
Jesuits. Such codes break down of their own weight. The laws of the State of New 
York alone constitute a library of themselves, which only the trained lawyer can 
master. It is said that Mohammedanism has recorded sixty-flve thousand special 
instances in which the reader is directed to do right. It is the merit of Jesus' system 
that all Its requisitions are reduced to unity. Mark 12 : 29-31 — " lear, Israel ; The Lord our God, the 
lord is one : and thou shalt love the lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
with all thy strength. The second is this : Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other commandment 
greater than these." Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 3 : 384^-814, calls attention to the inner unity 
of Jesus' teaching. The doctrine that God is a loving Father is applied with unswerv- 
ing consistency. Jesus confirmed whatever was true in the O. T., and he set aside the 
unworthy. He taught not so much about God, as about the kingdom of God, and 
about the ideal fellowship between God and men. Morality was the necessary and 
natural expression of religion. In Christ teaching and life were perfectly blended. He 
was the representative of the religion which he taught. 

(_d) Its practicality, — exemplifying its precepts in the Hfe of Jesus 
Christ; and, ■while it declares man's depravity and inability in his own 
strength to keep the law, furnishing motives to obedience, and the divine 
aid of the Holy Spirit to make this obedience possible. 

Revelation has two sides: Moral law, and provision for fulfilling the moral law that 
has been broken. Heathen systems can incite to temporary reformations, and they 
can terrify with fears of retribution. But only God's regenerating grace can make 
the tree good. In such a way that its fruit will be good also ( Mat. 12 : 33 ). There Is a differ- 
ence between touching the pendulum of the clock and winding it up, — the former 
may set it temporarily swinging, but only the latter secures its regular and permanent 
motion. The moral system of the N. T. is not simply law, —it is also grace : John 1 : 17 — 
"the law was given through Moses ; grace and truth oame through Jesus Christ." Dr. William Ashmore's 
tract represents a Chinaman in a pit. Confucius looks into the pit and says : " If you 
had done as I told you, you would never have gotten in." Buddha looks into the pit 
and says: "If you were up here I would show you what to do." So both Confucius 
and Buddha pass on. But Jesus leaps down into the pit and helps the poor Chinamau 
out. 

At the Parliament of Religions in Chicago there were many ideals of life propounded, 
but no religion except Christianity attempted to show that there was any power given 
to realize these Ideals. When Joseph Cook challenged the priests of the ancient 
religions to answer Lady Maobeth's question: "How cleanse this red right hand?" 
the priests were dumb. But Christianity declares that "the blood of Jesus his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin" (1 John 1:7). E. G. Robinson: Christianity differs from all other religions in 
being ( 1 ) a historical religion ; ( 3 ) in turning abstract law into a person to be loved ; 
(3) in furnishing a demonstration of God's love in Christ; (4) in providing atone- 
ment for sin and forgiveness for the sinner ; ( 5 ) in giving a power to fulfil the law 
and sanctify the life. Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 249— "Christianity, by making the 
moral law the expression of a holy Will, brought that law out of its impersonal 
abstraction, and assured its ultimate triumph. Moral principles may be what they were 
before, but moral practice is forever different. Even the earth itself has another look, 
now that it has heaven above it." Frances Power Cobbe, Life, 93— " The achievement 
of Christianity was not the inculcation of a new, still less of a systematic, morality; 
but the introduction of a new spirit into morality ; as Christ himself said, a leaven 
into the lump." 

We may justly argue that a moral system so pure and perfect, since it 
surpasses aU human powers of invention and runs counter to men's natural 
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tastes and passions, must have had a supernatural, and if a supernatural, 
then a divine, origin. 

Heathen systems of morality are in general defective, In that they furnish for man's 
moral action no sufScient example, rule, motive, or end. They cannot do tliis, for the 
reason that they practically identify God with nature, and know of no clear revelation 
of his holy will. Man is left to the law of his own being, and since he is not conceived 
of as wholly responsible and free, the lower impulses are allowed sway as well as the 
higher, and selfishness is not regarded as sin. As heathendom does not recognize man's 
depravity, so it does not recognize his dependence upon divine grace, and its virtue is 
self-righteousness. Heathenism is man's vain effort to lift himself to God ; Christianity 
is God's coming down to man to save him ; see Gunsaulus, Transflg. of Christ, 11, 13. 
Martineau, 1 ; 15, 16, calls attention to the difference between the physiological ethics 
of heathendom and the psychological ethics of Christianity. Physiological ethics begins 
with nature ; and, finding in nature the uniform rule of necessity and the operation 
of cause and effect, it comes at last to man and applies the same rule to him, thus 
extinguishing all faith in personality, freedom, responsibility, sin and guilt. Psycho- 
logical ethics, on the contrary, wisely begins with what we know best, with man ; and 
finding in him free-will and a moral purpose, it proceeds outward to nature and inter- 
prets nature as the manifestation of the mind and will of God, 

"Psychological ethics are altogether peculiar to Christendom. . . . Other systems 
begin outside and regard the soul as a homogeneous part of the universe, applying 
to the soul the principle of necessity that prevails outside of it. . . . In the Christian 
religion, on the other hand, the interest, the mystery of the world are concentrated in 
Jiumcm nature. . . . The sense of sin — a sentiment that left no trace in Athens — 
involves a consciousness of personal aUenatiou from the Supreme Goodness ; the aspi- 
ration after holiness directs itself to a union of affection and will with the source of 
all Perfection ; the agency for transforming men from their old estrangement to new 
reconciliation is a Person, in whom the divine and human historically blend; and 
the sanctifying Spirit by which they are sustained at the height of their purer life 
is a living link of communion between their minds and the Soul of souls. ... So 
Nature, to the Christian consciousness, sank into the accidental and the neutral." 
Measuring ourselves by human standards, we nourish pride; measuring ourselves 
by divine standards, we nourish humUity. Heathen nations, identifying God with 
nature or with man, are unprogressive. The flat architecture of the Parthenon, with 
its lines parallel to the earth, is the type of heathen religion ; the aspiring arches of the 
Gothic cathedral symbolize Christianity. 

Sterrett, Studies In Hegel, 33, says that Hegel characterized the Chinese religion as 
that of Measure, or temperate conduct ; Brahmanism as that of Phantasy, or inebri- 
ate dream-life ; Buddhism as that of Self-iuvolvement ; that of Egypt as the Imbruted 
religion of Enigma, symbolized by the Sphynx ; that of Greece, as the religion of 
Beauty ; the Jewish as that of Sublimity ; and Christianity as the Absolute religion, the 
fully revealed religion of truth and freedom. In all this Hegel entirely falls to grasp the 
elements of Will, Holiness, Love, life, which characterize Judaism and Christianity, 
and distinguish them from all other religions. B. H. Hutton: "Judaism taught us 
that Nature must be interpreted by our Jinowledge of God, not God by our knowledge 
of Nature." Lyman Abbott : " Christianity is not a new life, but a new ■power ; not a 
summons to a new lite, but an offer of new life ; not a reSnactment of the old law, 
but a power of God unto salvation ; not love to God and man, but Christ's message that 
God loves us, and will help us to the life of love." 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theology, 5, 6— " Christianity postulates an opening of the heart of 
the eternal God to the heart of man coming to meet him. Heathendom shows us the 
heart of man blunderingly grasping the hem of God's garment, and mistaking Nature, 
his majestic raiment, for himself. Only in the Bible does man press beyond God's 
external manifestations to God himself." See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 87-173 ; 
Porter, in Present Day Tracts, i : no. 19, pp. 33-64 : Blackie, Four Phases of Morals ; 
Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures, second series) ; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Relig- 
ions, 3 : 280-317 ; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith ; Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, 134, 
and Seekers after God, 181, 182, 330 ; Curtis on Inspiration, 288. For denial of the all- 
comprehensive character of Christian Morality, see John Stuart Mill, on Liberty ; per 
contira, see Review of Mill, in Theol. Eclectic, 6 : 608-512 ; Bow, in Strivings for the 
Faith, pub. by Christian Evidence Society, 181-220 ; also, Bampton Lectures, 1877 ! 130- 
176 J Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 28-38, 174. 
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In contrast with the Christian system of morality the defects of heathen 
systems are so marked and fundamental, that they constitute a strong 
corroborative evidence of the divine origin of the Scripture revelation. We 
therefore append certain facts and references with regard to particular 
heathen systems. 

1. CONITTCIANISM. Conf ucius ( Kung-fvAse ), B. C. 551-478, contemporary with Pythag- 
oras and Buddha. Socrates was bom ten years after Confucius died. Mencius ( 371-278 ) 
was a disciple of Confucius. Matheson, in Faiths of the World (St. Giles liCCtures), 
7i}-108, claims that Confucianism was " an attempt to substitute a morality for theology." 
Legge, however, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 18, shows that this is a mistake. Confu- 
cius simply left religion where he found it. God, or Heaven, is worshiped in China, 
but only by the Emperor. Chinese religion is apparently a survival of the worship of 
the patriarchal family. The father of the family was its only head and priest. In China, 
though the family widened into the tribe, and the tribe Into the nation, the father stiU 
retained his sole authority, and, as the father of his people, the Emperor alone officially 
offered saoriflce to God. Between God and the people the gulf has so widened that the 
people may be said to have no practical knowledge of God or communication with him. 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin : " Confucianism has degenerated into a pantheistic medley, and ren- 
ders worship to an impersonal 'anima mandi,' under the leading forms of visible nature." 

Dr. William Ashmore, private letter : "The common people of China have : ( 1 ) 
Ancestor-worship, and the worship of deified heroes: (2) Geomancy, or belief in 
the controlling power of the elements of nature ; but back of these, and antedating 
them, is ( 3) the worship of Heaven and Earth, or Father and Mother, a very ancient 
dualism ; this belongs to the common people also, though once a year the Emperor, 
as a sort of high-priest of his people, offers sacrifice on the altar of Heaven ; in this 
he acts alone. ' Joes ' is not a Chinese word at all. It is the corrupted form of the 
Portuguese word ' Decs.' The word ' pidgin ' is similarly an attempt to say ' business ' 
( big-i-ness or bidgin ). ' Joss-pidgin ' therefore means simply ' divine service,' or service 
offered to Heaven and Earth, or to spirits of any kind, good or bad. There are many 
gods, a Queen of Heaven, King of Hades, God of War, god of literature, gods of the hUls, 
valleys, streams, a goddess of small-pox, of child-bearing, and all the various trades 
have their gods. The most lofty expression the Chinese have is ' Heaven,' or ' Supreme 
Heaven,' or ' Azure Heaven.' This is the surviving indication that in the most remote 
times they had knowledge of one supreme, intelligent and personal Power who ruled 
overall." Mr. Yugoro Chiba has shown that the Chinese classics permit sacrifice by all 
the people. But it still remains true that sacrifice to " Supreme Heaven " is practically 
confined to the Emperor, who like the Jewish high-priest offers for his people once a 
year. 

Confucius did nothing to put morality upon a religious basis. In practice, the rela- 
tions between man and man are the only relations considered. Benevolence, righteous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity, are enjoined, but not a word is said with regard to 
man's relations to God, Love to God is not only not commanded —it is not thought of 
as possible. Though man's being Is theoretically an ordinance of God, man is practically 
a law to himself. The first commandment of Confucius is that of filial pity. But this 
includes worship of dead ancestors, and is so exaggerated as to bury from sight the 
related duties of husband to wife and of parent to child. Confucius made it the duty of 
a son to slay his father's murderer, just as Moses insisted on a strictly retaliatory 
penalty for bloodshed; see J. A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 80. He 
treated invisible and superior beings with respect, but held them at a distance. He 
recognized the " Heaven " of tradition ; but, instead of adding to our knowledge of it, 
he stified inquiry. Dr. Legge : " I have been reading Chinese books for more than 
forty years, and any general requirement to love God, or the mention of any one 
as actually loving him, has yet to come for the first time under my eye." 

Ezra Abbot asserts that Confucius gave the golden rule in positive as well as nega- 
tive form ; see Harris, Phllos. Basis of Theism, 223. This however seems to be denied 
by Dr. Legge, Religions of China, 1-58. Wu Ting Fang, former Chinese minister to 
Washington, assents to the statement that Confucius gave the golden rule only in its 
negative form, and he says this difference is the difference between a passive and an 
aggressive civilization, which last is therefore dominant. The golden rule, as Confu- 
cius gives it. Is : "Do not unto others that which you would not they should do unto 
ywu," Compare with this, Isoorates : " Be to your parents what you would have your 
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children be to you. . . . Do not to others the things which make you angry when others 
do them to you " ; Herodotus : " What I punish in another man, I will myself, as far as 
1 can, refrain from " ; Aristotle : " We should behave toward our friends as we should 
wish them to behave toward us " ; Tobit, 1 : 15—" What thou hatest, do to no one " ; 
Philo : " What one hates to endure, let him not do " ; Seneca bids us " give as we wish 
to receive " ! Rabbi HUlel : " Whatsoever is hateful to you, do not to another ; this is 
the whole law, and all the rest is explanation." 

Broadus, in Am. Com. on Matthew, 161— "The sayings of Confucius, Isocrates, and 
the three Jewish teachers, are merely negative ; that of Seneca is confined to giving, 
and that of Aristotle to the treatment of friends. Christ lays down a rule for positive 
action, and that toward all men." He teaches that I am bound to do to others all that 
they could rightly desire me to do to them. The golden rule therefore requires a sup- 
plement, to show what others can rightly desire, namely, God's glory first, and their 
good as second and incidental thereto. Christianity furnishes this divine and perfect 
standard ; Confucianism is defective in that it has no standard higher than human con- 
vention. While Confucianism excludes polytheism, idolatry, and deification of vice, 
it is a shallow and tantalizing system, because it does not recognize the hereditary cor- 
ruption of human nature, or furnish any remedy for moral evil except the " doctrines 
of the sages." " The heart of man," it says, " is naturally perfectly upright and cor- 
rect." Sin is simply " a disease, to be cured by self -discipline ; a debt, to be canceled 
by meritorious acts ; an Ignorance, to be removed by study and contemplation." See 
Bib. Sac, 1883 : 292, 293; N. Englander, 1883:565; Marcus Dods, in Erasmus and other 



2. The Indian Systems. BrahmarOsm, as expressed in the Vedas, dates back to 
1000-1500 B. C. As Caird ( in Faiths of the World, St. Giles Lectures, lecture 1 ) has shown, 
it originated in the contemplation of the power in nature apartf rom the moral Person- 
aUty that works in and through nature. Indeed we may say that all heathenism is 
man's choice of a non-moral in place of a moral God. Brahamanisra is a system of pan- 
theism, " a false or illegitimate consecration of the finite." All things are a manifesta- 
'^^ion of Brahma. Hence evil is deified as well as good. And many thousand gods are 
wui^hiped as partial representations of the living principle which moves through all. 
" How many gods have the Hindus ? " asked Dr. Duff of his class. Henry Drummond 
thought there were about twenty-flve. " Twenty-five ? " responded the indignant pro- 
fessor ; " twenty-five millions of millions I " While the early Vedas present a compar- 
atively pure nature- worship, later Brahmanism becomes a worship of the vicious and 
the vile, of the unnatural and the cruel. Juggernaut and the suttee did not belong to 
original Hindu religion. 

Bruce, Apologetics, 15— "Pantheism in theory always means polytheism in practice." 
The early Vedaa are hopeful in spirit ; later Brahmanism is a religion of disappointment. 
Caste is fixed and consecrated as a manifestation of God. Originally intended to 
express, in its four divisions of priest, soldier, agriculturist, slave, the different degrees 
of unworldllnesa and divine indwelling, it becomes an iron fetter to prevent all aspira- 
tion and progress. Indian religion sought to exalt receptivity, the unity of existence, 
and rest from self-determination and its struggles. Hence it ascribed to its gods the 
same character as nature-forces. God was the common source of good and of evil. Its 
ethics is an ethics of moral indifference. Its charity is a charity for sin, and the temper- 
ance it desires is a temperance that will let the intemperate alone. Mozoomdar, for 
example, is ready to welcome everything in Christianity but its reproof of sin and its 
demand for righteousness. Brahmanism degrades woman, but it deifies the cow. 

Buddhism, beginning with Buddha, 600 B. C, " recalls the mind to its elevation above 
the finite," from which Brahmanism had fallen away. Buddha was in certain respects 
a reformer. He protested against caste, and proclaimed that truth and morality are for 
alJ. Hence Buddhism, through its possession of this one grain of truth, appealed to 
the human heart, and became, next to Christianity, the greatest missionary religion. 
Notice then, first, its universalism. But notice also that this is a false universalism. 
for it ignores individualism and leads to universal stagnation and slavery. While Chris- 
tianity is a religion of history, of wiU, of optimism. Buddhism is a religion of illusion, 
of quietism, of pessimism ; see Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 107-109. In characterizing 
Buddhism as a missionary religion, we must notice, secondly, its element of altruism. 
But this altruism is one which destroys the self, instead of preserving it. The future 
Buddha, out of compassion for a famished tiger, permits the tiger to devour him. 
" Incarnated as a hare, he jumps into the fire to cook himself for a meal for a beggar, 
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— having prevlouBly shaken himself three times, so that none of the insects in his fur 
should perish with him " ; see William James, Varieties of Religious Experience, 283. 
Buddha would deliver man, not by philosophy, nor by asceticism, but by self-renunciar 
tion. All isolation and personality are sin, the guilt of which rests, however, not on 
man, baton existence in general. 

While Brahmanism is pantheistic. Buddhism is atheistic in its spirit. Pfleiderer, Philos. 
Religion, 1 : 285 — " The Brahmanic Akosmism, that had explained the world as mere 
seeming, led to the Buddhistic Atheism." Finiteness and separateness are evil, and the 
only way to purity and rest is by ceasing to exist. This is essential pessimism. The 
highest morality is to endure that which must be, and to escape from reality and from 
personal existence as soon as possible. Hence the doctrine of Nirvana. Rhys Davids, 
in his Hibbert Lectures, claims that early Buddhism meant by Nirvana, not annihila- 
tion, but the extinction of the self -life, and that this was attainable during man's pres- 
ent mortal existence. But the term Nirvana now means, to the great mass of those who 
use it, the loss of all personality and consciousness, and absorption into the general life 
of the universe. Originally the term denoted only freedom from individual desire, and 
those who had entered into Nirvana might again come out of it ; see Ireland, Blot on 
the Brain, 238. But even in its original form. Nirvana was sought only from a selfish 
motive. Self-renunciation and absorption in the whole was not the enthusiasm of 
benevolence,— it was the refuge of despair. It is a religion without god or sacrifice. 
Instead of communion with a personal God, Buddhism has in prospect only an extinc- 
tion of personality, as reward for untold ages of lonely self-conquest, extending through 
many transmigrations. Of Buddha it has been truly said " That all the all he had for 
needy man Was nothing, and his best of being was But not to be." WilMnson, Epic of 
Paul, 296— "He by his own act dying all the time, In ceaseless effort utterly to cease. 
Will willing not to will, desire desiring To be desire no more, until at last The fugitive 
go free, emancipate But by becoming naught." Of Christ Bruce well says : " What a 
contrast this Healer of disease and Preacher of pardon to the worst, to Buddha, with 
his religion of despair I " 

Buddhism Is also fatalistic. It inculcates submission and compassion — merely nega- 
tive virtues. But it knows nothing of manly freedom, or of active love — the positive 
virtues of Christianity. It leads men to spare others, but not to help them. Its moral- 
ity revolves around self, not around God. It has in it no organizing principle, for it 
recognizes no God, no inspiration, no soul, no salvation, no personal immortality. 
Buddhism would save men only by Inducing them to flee from existence. To the 
Hindu, family life involves sin. The perfect man must forsaie wife and children. All 
gratification of natural appetites and passions is evil. Salvation is not from sin, but 
from desire, and from this men can be saved only by escaping from life itself. Chris- 
tianity buries sin, but saves the man ; Buddha would save the man by killing him. 
Christianity symbolizes the convert's entrance upon a new life by raising him from the 
baptismal waters ; the baptism of Buddhism should be immersion without emersion. 
The fundamental idea of Brahmanism, extinction of personality, remains the same in 
Buddhism ; the only difference being that the result is secured by active atonement in 
the former, by passive contemplation in the latter. Virtue, and the knowledge that 
everything earthly is a vanishing spark of the original light, delivers man from 
existence and from misery. 

Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard, in The Outlook, June 19, 1897 — " Buddhism is unlike 
Christianity in that it abolishes misery by abolishing desire ; denies personality instead 
of asserting it ; has many gods, but no one God who is living and conscious ; makes a 
shortening of existence rather than a lengthening of it to be the reward of righteous- 
ness. Buddhism makes no provision for family, church, state, science, or art. It 
give us a religion that is little, when we want one that is large." Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews: "Schopenhauer and Spencer are merely teachers of Buddhism. They 
regard the central source of all as unknowable force, instead of regarding it as a 
Spirit, living and holy. This takes away all impulse to scientific Investigation. We 
need to start from a Person, and not from a thing." 

For comparison of the sage of India, Sakya Muni, more commonly called Buddha 
(properly "the Buddha "= the enlightened ; but who. In spite of Edwin Arnold's 
" Light of Asia," is represented as not pure from carnal pleasures before he began his 
work),Trtth Jesus Christ, see Bib. Sac, July, 1882 : 458-498 ; W. C. Wilkinson, Edwin 
Arnold, Poetizer and Paganizer; Kellogg, The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World. Buddhism and Christianity are compared in Presb. Rev., July, 1883 : 506-548 ; 
Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-54 ; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, 6 : no. 33. See also 
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Oldenberg, Buddha ; Lillie, Popular Life of Buddha ; Seal, Catena of Buddhist Script- 
ures, 153— " Buddhism declares itself ignorant of any mode of personal existence com- 
patible with the idea of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God"; 157 — 
" The earliest idea of NirvaTta seems to have included in It no more than the enjoyment 
of a state of rest consequent on the extinction of all causes of sorrow." The impos- 
sibility of satisfying the human heart with a system of atheism is shown by the fact 
that the Buddha himself has been apotheosized to furnish an object of worship. Thus 
Buddhism has reverted to Brahmanism. 

Monier Williams: "Mohammed has as much claim to be 'the Light of Asia' as 
Buddha has. What light from Buddha ? Not about the heart's depravity, or the origin 
of sin, or the goodness, justice, holiness, fatherhood of God, or the remedy for sin, but 
only the ridding self from suffering by ridding self from life — a doctrine of merit, of 
self-trust, of pessimism, and annihilation of personality." Christ, himself personal, 
loving and holy, shows that God is a person of holiness and love. Robert Browning : 
"He that created love, shall not he love 1 " Only because Jesus is God, have we a 
gospel for the world. The claim that Buddha is " the Light of Asia " reminds one of 
the man who declared the moon to be of greater value than the sun, because it gives 
light In the darkness when it is needed, while the sun gives light in the daytime when 
it is not needed. 

3. The Gkebk Systems. Pythagoras ( 584^604 ) based morality upon the principle of 
numbers. " Moral good was identified with unity ; evil with multiplicity ; virtue was 
harmony of the soul and its lilieness to God. The aim of life was to make it repre- 
sent the beautiful order of the Universe. The whole practical tendency of Pythagore- 
anism was ascetic, and included a strict self-control and an earnest culture." Here 
already we seem to see the defect of Greek morality in confounding the good with the 
beautiful, and in making morality a mere self-development. Matheson, Messages of 
the Old Religions : Greece reveals the intensity of the hour, the value of the present 
life, the beauty of the world that now is. Its religion is the religion of beautiful 
humanity. It anticipates the new heaven and the new earth. Rome on the other 
hand stood for union, incorporation, a universal kingdom. But its religion deified 
only the Emperor, not all humanity. It was the religion, not of love, but of power, 
and it identified the church with the state. 

Socrates ( 469-iOO ) made knowledge to be virtue. Morality consisted in subordinating 
Irrational desires to rational knowledge. Although here we rise above a subjectively 
determined good as the goal of moral effort, we have no proper sense of sin. Knowl- 
edge, and not love, is the motive. If men know the right, they will do the right. 
This is a great overvaluing of knowledge. With Socrates, teaching is a sort of mid- 
wifery — not depositing information In the mind, but drawing out the contents of our 
own inner consciousness. Lewis Morris describes it as the life-work of Socrates 
to " doubt our doubts away." Socrates holds it right to injure one's enemies. He 
shows proud self-praise in his dying address. He warns against pederasty, yet com- 
promises with it. He does not insist upon the same purity of family life which 
Homer describes in Ulysses and Penelope. Charles Kingsley, in Alton Locke, remarks 
that the spirit of the Greek tragedy was ' man mastered by circumstance '; that of 
modern tragedy is ' man mastering circumstance.' But the Greek tragedians, while 
showing man thus mastered, do still represent him as inwardly free, as in the case 
of Prometheus, and this sense of human freedom and responsibility appears to some 
extent in Socrates. 

Ptato (430-348 ) held that morality is pleasure in the good, as the truly beautiful, and 
that knowledge produces virtue. The good is likeness to God, — here we have glimpses 
of an extra-human goal and model. The body, like all matter, being inherently evil, is 
a hindrance to the soul, — here we have a glimpse of hereditary depravity. But Plato 
"reduced moral evil to the category of natural evil." He failed to recognize God as 
creator and master of matter ; failed to recognize man's depravity as due to his own 
apostasy from God ; failed to found morality on the divine will rather than on man's 
own consciousness. He knew nothing of a common humanity, and regarded virtue as 
only for the few. As there was no common sin, so there was no common redemption. 
Plato thought to reach God by intellect alone, when only conscience and heart could 
lead to him. He believed in a freedom of the soul in a preSxistent state where a 
choice was made between good and evil, but he believed that, after that antemundane 
decision had been made, the fates determined men's acts and lives irreversibly. Reason 
drives two horses, appetite and emotion, but their course has been predetermined. 
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Man acts as reason prompts. All sin Is ignorance. There is nothing in this life but 
determinism. Martineau, Types, 13, 18, 49, 78, 88 — Plato in general has no proper notion 
of responsibility ; he reduces moral evil to the catagory of natural evU. His Ideas with 
one exception are not causes. Cause is mind, and mind is the Good. The Good is 
the apex and crown of Ideas. The Good is the highest Idea, and this highest Idea is 
a Cause. Plato has a feeble conception of personality, whether in God or in man. 
Yet God is a person in whatever sense man is a person, and man's personality is reflective 
self-consciousness. Will in God or man is not so clear. The Right is dissolved into 
the Good. Plato advocated infanticide and the killiner off of the old and the helpless. 

Aristotle ( 384-322 ) leaves out of view even the element of God-likeness and antemun- 
dane evil which Plato so dimly recognized, and makes morality the fruit of mere 
rational self-consciousness. He grants evU proclivities, but he refuses to call them 
immoral. He advocates a certain freedom of will, and he recognizes inborn tendencies 
which war against this freedom, but how these tendencies originated he cannot 
say, nor how men may be delivered from them. Not all can be moral ; the majority 
must be restrained by fear. He finds in God no motive, and love to God is not so 
much as mentioned as the source of moral action. A proud, composed, self -centered, 
and self-contained man is his ideal character. See Nicomaohean Ethics, 7 : 6, and 10 : 
10; Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 93-126. Alexander, Theories of Will, 39-54— Aristotle 
held that desire and reason are the springs of action. Tet he did not hold that knowl- 
edge of itself would make men virtuous. He was a determinist. Actions are free 
only in the sense of being devoid of external compulsion. He viewed slavery as 
both rational and right. Butcher, Aspects of Greek Genius, 76— "While Aristotle 
attributed to the State a more complete personality than it really possessed, he did 
not grasp the depth and meaning of the personality of the individual." A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 289 — Aristotle had no conception of the unity of humanity. His doc- 
trine of unity did not extend beyond the State. " He said that ' the whole is before the 
parts,' but he meant by ' the whole ' only the pan-Hellenic world, the commonwealth of 
Greeks ; he never thought of humanity, and the word ' mankind ' never fell from his 
lips. He could not understand the unity of humanity, because he knew nothing of 
Christ, its organizing principle." On Aristotle's conception of God, see James Ten 
Broeke, in Bap. Quar. Eev., Jan. 1892— God is recognized as personal, yet he is only the 
Greek Eeason, and not the living, loving, providential Father of the Hebrew revelation. 
Aristotle substitutes the logical for the dynamical in his dealing with the divine causal- 
ity. God is thought, not power. 

Epicunis ( 342-270) regarded happiness, the subjective feeling of pleasure, as the high- 
est criterion of truth and good. A prudent calculating for prolonged pleasure is 
the highest wisdom. He regards only this life. Concern for retribution and for a future 
existence is foUy. If there are gods, they have no concern for men. " Epicurus, on 
pretense of consulting for their ease, complimented the gods, and bowed them out 
of existence." Death is the falling apart of material atoms and the eternal cessation of 
consciousness. The miseries of this life are due to Imperfection in the fortuitously 
constructed universe. The more numerous these undeserved miseries, the greater our 
right to seek pleasure. Alexander, Theories of the Will, 55-75— The Epicureans held 
that the soul is composed of atoms, yet that the will is free. The atoms of the soul are 
excepted from the law of cause and effect. An atom may decline or deviate in the 
universal descent, and this is the Epicurean idea of freedom. This indeterminism was 
held by all the Greek sceptics, materialists though they were. 

Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy ( 340-264 ), regarded virtue as the only good. 
Thought is to subdue nature. The free spirit is self-legislating, self-dependent, self- 
sufficient. Thinking, not feeling, is the criterion of the true and the good. Pleasure is 
the consequence, not the end of moral action. There is an irreconcilable antagonism of 
existence. Man cannot reform the world, but he can make himself perfect. Hence an 
unbounded pride In virtue. The sage never repents. There is not the least recognition 
of the moral corruption of mankind. There is no objective divine ideal, or revealed 
divine will. The Stoic discovers moral law only within, and never suspects his own 
moral perversion. Hence he shows self-control and j ustice, but never humility or love. 
He needs no compassion or forgiveness, and he grants none to others. Virtue Is not 
an actively outworking character, but a passive resistance to Irrational reality. Man 
may retreat into himself. The Stoic is indifferent to pleasure and pain, not because he 
believes in a divine government, or in a divine love for mankind, but as a proud defiance 
of the Irrational world. He has no need of God or of redemption. As the Epicurean 
gives himself to enjoyment of the world, the Stoic gives himself to contempt of the 
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world. In aU afiaiotions, each can say, "The door is open." To the Epicurean, the 
refuge is Intoxication ; to the Stoic, the refuge is suicide : " If the house smokes, quit 
it." Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 62-161, from whom much of this account of the 
GreeliS systems is condensed, describes Epicureanism and Stoicism as alike making- 
moraUty subjective, although Epicureanism regarded spirit as determined by nature, 
while Stoicism regarded nature as determined by spirit. 

The Stoics were materialists and pantheists. Though they speak of a personal God, 
this is a figure of speech. False opinion is at the root of all vice. Chrysippus denied 
what we now call the liberty of Indifference, saying that there could not be an effect 
without a cause. Man Is enslaved to passion. The Stoics could not explain how a 
vicious man could become virtuous. The resXilt is apathy. Men act only according to 
character, and this a doctrine of fate. The Stoic Indifference or apathy In misfortune 
is not a bearing of it at all, but rather a cowardly retreat from it. It is in the actual 
suffering of evU that Christianity finds " the soul of good." The oflice of misfortune is 
disciplinary and purifying ; see Seth, Ethical Principles, 417. " The shadow of the 
sage's self, projected on vacancy, was called God, and, as the sage had long since 
abandoned interest in practical life, he expected his Divinity to do the same." 

The Stoic reverenced God just because of his unapproachable majesty. Christianity 
sees in God a Father, a Redeemer, a carer for our minute wants, a deliverer from 
our sin. It teaches us to see in Christ the humanity of the divine, afiSnity with 
God, God's supreme interest in his handiwork. For the least of his creatures Christ 
died. Kinship with God gives dignity to man. The Individuality that Stoicism 
lost in the whole, Christianity makes the end of the creation. The State exists to 
develop and promote it. Paul took up and Infused new meaning Into certain phrases of 
the Stoic philosophy about the freedom and royalty of the wise man, just as John 
adopted and glorified certain phrases of Alexandrian phUcsophy about the Word. 
Stoicism was lonely and pessimistic. The Stoics said that the best thing was not to 
be bom ; the next best thing was to die. Because Stoicism had no God of helpful- 
ness and sympathy, its virtue was mere conformity to nature, majestic egoism and 
self-complacency. In the Roman Epictetus (89), Seneca (+65), and Marcus Aurelius 
( 131-180 ), the religious element comes more into the foreground, and virtue appears 
once more as God-likeness ; but it is possible that this later Stoicism was Influenced 
by Christianity. On Marcus Aurelius, see New Englander, July, 1881 : 415-431 ; Capes, 
Stoicism, 

4. Systems or Western Asia. Zoroaster ( 1000 B. C. ? ), the founder of the Parsees, 
was a dualist, at least so far as to explain the existence of evil and of good by the orig- 
inal presence in the author of all things of two opposing principles. Here is evidently 
a limit put upon the sovereignty and holiness of God. Man is not perfectly dependent 
upon him, nor is God's will an unconditional law for his creatures. As opposed to the 
Indian systems, Zoroaster's insistence upon the divine personality furnished a far 
better basis for a vigorous and manly morality. Virtue wastobewonby hard stru ggle 
of free beings against evil. But then, on the other hand, this evil was conceived as 
originally due, not to finite beings themselves, but either to an evil deity who warred 
against the good, or to an evil principle in the one deity himself. The burden of ffuilt 
is therefore shifted from man to his maker. Morality becomes subjective and unset- 
tled. Not love to God or imitation of God, but rather self-love and self -development, 
furnish the motive and aim of morality. No fatherhood or love is recognized in the 
deity, and other things besides God (e.g., fire ) are worshiped. There can be no depth 
to the consciousness of sin, and no hope of divine deliverance. 

It iG the one merit of Parseeism that it recognizes the moral conflict of the world ; its 
error is that it carries this moral conflict into the very nature of God. We can apply 
to Parseeism the words of the Conference of Foreign Mission Boards to the Buddhists of 
Japan : " AU religions are expressions of man's sense of dependence, but only one pro- 
vides fellowship with God. All religions speak of a higher truth, but only one speaks 
of that truth as found In a loving personal God, our Father. All religions show man's 
helplessness, but only one tells of a divine Savior, who offers to man forgiveness of sin, 
and salvation through his death, and who is now a living person, working in and with 
all who believe in him, to make them holy and righteous and pure." Matheson, Mes- 
sages of Old Religions, says that Parseeism recognizes an obstructive element in the 
nature of God himself. Moral evil is reality ; but there is no reconcfllation, nor is it 
shown that all things work together for good. See Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1 : 47-64 ; 
Faiths of the World (St. GUes Lectures), 109-144; Mitchell, in Present Day Tracts, 3: 
no. 25 ; Whitney on the Avesta, in Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 
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Motmrnned (B70-632 A. D.), the founder of Islam, gives us in the Koran a system 
containing four dogmas of fundamental immorality, namely, polygamy, slavery, per- 
secution, and suppression of private judgement. Mohammedanism is heathenism in 
monotheistic form. Its good points are its conscientiousness and its relation to God. 
It has prospered because it has preached the unity of God, and because it is a book- 
religion. But both these it got from Judaism and Christianity. It has appropriated 
the Old Testament saints and even Jesus. But it denies the death of Christ and sees no 
need of atonement. The power of sin is not recognized. The idea of sin, in Moslems, is 
emptied of all positive content. Sin is simply a falling short, accounted for by the 
weakness and shortsightedness of man, inevitable in the fatalistic universe, or not 
remembered in wrath by the indulgent and merciful Father. Forgiveness is indul- 
gence, and the conception of God is emptied of the quality of justice. Evil belongs only 
to the individual, not to the race. Man attains the favor of God by good works, based 
on prophetic teaching. Morality is not a fruit of salvation, but a means. There is no 
penitence or humility, but only selt-righteousness ; and this self -righteousness is 
consistent with great sensuality, unUmited divorce, and with absolute despotism in 
family, civil and religious ailairs. There is no knowledge of the fatherhood of God or 
of the brotherhood of man. In all the Koran, there is no such declaration as that " God 
so loved the world " ( John 3 : 16 ), 

The submission of Islam is submission to an arbitrary will, not to a God of love. 
There is no basing of morality in love. The highest good is the sensuous happiness of 
the individual. God and man are external to one another. Mohammed is a teacher but 
not a priest. Mozley, Miracles, 140, lil — " Mohammed had no faith in human nature. 
There were two things which he thought men could do, and would do, for the glory of 
God — transact religious forma, and figM, and upon these two points he was severe ; but 
within the sphere of common practical life, where man's great trial Ues, his code exhibits 
the disdainful laxity of a legislator who accomodates his rule to the recipient, and 
shows his estimate of the recipient by the accommodation which he adopts. . . . 
' Human nature is weak,' said he." Lord Houghton : The Koran is all wisdom, all law, 
all religion, for all time. Bead men bow before a dead God. " Though the world rolls 
on from change to change. And realms of thought expand. The letter stands without 
expanse or range, Stiff as a dead man's hand." Wherever Mohammedanism has gone, 
it has either found a desert or made one. Fairbairn, in Contemp. Rev., Deo. 1882 : 866 
— " The Koran has frozen Mohammedan thought ; to obey is to abandon progress." 
Muir, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 14 — " Mohammedanism reduces men to a dead level 
of social depression, despotism, and semi-barbarism. Islam is the work of man ; Chiis- 
tianity of God." See also Faiths of the World ( St. Giles Lectures, Second Series ), 361- 
396 ; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Keligions, 1 : 448-488 ; 280-317 ; Great Eellgions of the 
World, published by the Harpers ; Zwemer, Moslem Doctrine of God. 

3. The person and character of Christ. 

A. The conception of Christ's person as presenting deity and humanity 
indissolubly united, and the conception of Christ's character, Tcith its fault- 
less and all-comprehending excellence, cannot be accounted for upon any 
other hypothesis than that they were historical realities. 

The stylobate of the Parthenon at Athens rises about three inches in the middle of 
the 101 feet of the front, and four inches in the middle of the 228 feet of the flanks. A 
nearly parallel line is found in the entablature. The axes of the columns lean inward 
nearly three inches in their height of 34 feet, thus giving a sort of pyramidal character 
to the structure. Thus the architect overcame the apparent sagging of horizontal lines, 
and at the same time increased the apparent height of the edifice ; see Murray, Hand- 
book of Greece, 5th ed., 1884, 1 : 308, 309 ; Ferguson, Handbook of Architecture, 268-270. 
The neglect to counteract this optical illusion has rendered the Madeleine in Paris a stiff 
and Ineffective copy of the Parthenon. The Galilean peasant who should minutely 
describe these peculiarities of the Parthenon would prove, not only that the edifice 
was a historical reality, but that he had actually seen it. Bruce, Apologetics, 343—" In 
reading the memoirs of the evangelists, you feel as one sometimes feels in a picture- 
gallery. Tour eye alights on the portrait of a person whom you do not know. Tou 
look at It intently for a few moments and then remark to a companion: 'That must 
be like the original, —It is so life-like.' " Theodore Parker : " It would take a Jesus to 
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lorge a Jesus." See Row, Bampton Lectures, 1877 ; 178-219, and in Present Bay Tracts, 
4 ! no. 23 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ ; Barry, Boyle Lecture on Manifold 
Witness for Christ. 

( a ) No source can be assigned from -which the evangeUsts could have 
derived such a conception. The Hindu avatars were only temporary 
unions of deity with humanity. The Greeks had men half-deified, but no 
unions of God and man. The monotheism of the Jews found the person 
of Christ a perpetual stumblLng-blook, The Essenes were in principle more 
opposed to Christianity than the Eabbinists. 

Herhert Spencer, Data of Ethics, 879— "The coexistence of a perfect man and an 
imperfect society is impossible ; and could the two cogxlst, the resulting conduct would 
not furnish the ethical standard sought." We must conclude that the perfect man- 
hood of Christ is a miracle, and the greatest of miracles. Bruce, Apologetics, 346, 351 — 
" When Jesus asks : ' Why callest thou me good ? ' he means : ' Learn first what good- 
ness is, and call no man good till you are sure that he deserves it.' Jesus' goodness was 
entirely free from religious scrupulosity ; it was distinguished by humanity ; it was full 
of modesty and lowliness. . . . Buddhism has flourished 2000 years, though little is Isnown 
of its founder. Christianity might have been so perpetuated, but it is not so. I want 
to be sure that the ideal has been embodied in an actual life. Otherwise it is only 
poetry, and the obligation to conform to it ceases." For comparison of Christ's incar- 
nation with Hindu, Greek, Jewish, and Bssene ideas, see Dorner, Hist. Doot. Person of 
Christ, Introduction. On the Essenes, see Herzog, Encyclop., art.: Essener ; Pressens6, 
Jesus Christ, Life, Times and Work, 84-87 ; Lightfoot on Colosslans, 349-419 ; Godet, 
Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith. 

( 6 ) No mere human genius, and much less the genius of Jewish fisher- 
men, could have originated this conception. Bad men invent only such 
characters as they sympathize with. But Christ's character condemns bad- 
ness. Such a portrait could not have been drawn without supernatural 
aid. But such aid would not have been given to fabrication. The concep- 
tion can be explained only by granting that Christ's person and character 
were historical realities. 

Between Pilate and Titus 30,000 Jews are said to have been crucified around the walls 
of Jerusalem. Many of these were young men. What makes one of them stand out on 
the pages of history ? There are two answers : The character of Jesus was a perfect 
character, and, He was God as well as man. Gore, Incarnation, 63 — " The Christ of 
the gospels, if he be not true to history, represents a combined effort of the creative 
imagination without parallel in literature. But the literary characteristics of Pales- 
tine in the first century make the hypothesis of such an effort morally impossible." 
The Apocryphal gospels show us what mere imagination was capable of producing. 
That the portrait of Christ is not puerile, inane, hysterical, selfishly assertive, and self- 
contradictory, can be due only to the fact that it is the photograph from real life. 

For a remarkable exhibition of the argument from the character of Jesus, see Bush- 
nell, Nature and the Supernatural, 276-333. Bushnell mentions the originality and vast- 
ness of Christ's plan, yet its simplicity and practical adaptation ; his moral traits of 
independence, compassion, meekness, wisdom, zeal, humility, patience ; the combina- 
tion in him of seemingly opposite qualities. With all his greatness, he was condescend- 
ing and simple ; he was unworldly, yet not austere ; he had strong f eeUngs, yet was self- 
possessed ; he had indignation toward sin, yet compassion toward the sinner ; he showed 
devotion to his work, yet calmness under opposition ; universal philanthropy, yet sus- 
ceptibility to private attachments ; the authority of a Savior and Judge, yet the grati- 
tude and the tenderness of a son ; the most elevated devotion, yet a life of activity and 
exertion. See chapter on The Moral Miracle, in Bruce, Miraculous Element of the 
Gospels, 43-78. 

B. The acceptance and belief in the New Testament descriptions of 
Jesus Christ cannot be accounted for except upon the ground that the 
person and character described had an actual existence. 
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( a ) If these descriptions -were false, there were -witnesses still living who 
had known Christ and who would have contradicted them. (6 ) There was 
no motive to induce acceptance of such false accounts, but every motive to 
the contrary. ( c ) The success of such falsehoods could be explained only 
by supernatural aid, but God would never have thus aided falsehood. This 
person and character, therefore, must have been not fictitious but real; and 
if real, then Christ's words are true, and the system of which his person 
and character are a part is a revelation from God. 

" The counterfeit may for a season Deceive the wide earth ; But the lie waxingr great 
comes to labor. And truth has its tirth." Matthew Arnold, The Better Part : " Was 
Christ a man like us ? Ah, let us see, If we then too can be Such men as he I " When 
the blatant sceptic declared : " I do not believe that such a man as Jesus Christ ever 
lived," George Warren merely replied : " I wish I were like him ! " Dwlght L. Moody 
was called a hypocrite, but the stalwart evangelist answered : " WeU, suppose I am. 
How does that make your case any better? I know some pretty mean things about my- 
self ; but you cannot say anything against my Master." Goethe : " Let the culture of 
the spirit advance forever ; let the human spirit broaden itself as it will ; yet it will 
never go beyond the height and moral culture of Christianity, as it glitters and shines 
in the gospels." 

Renan, Life of Jesus: "Jesus founded the absolute religion, excluding nothing, 
determining nothing, save its essence. . . . The foundation of the true religion is indeed 
his work. After him, there is nothing left but to develop and fructify." And a Chris- 
tian scholar has remarked : " It is an astonishing proof of the divine guidance vouch 
saf ed to the evangelists that no man, of their time or since, has been able to touch the 
picture of Christ without debasing it." We may find an illustration of this in the 
words o( Chadwick, Old and New TTnitarianlsm, 207 — " Jesus' doctrine of marriage was 
ascetic, his doctrine of property was communistic, his doctrine of charity was senti- 
mental, his doctrine of non-resistance was such as commends itself to Tolstoi, but not 
to many others of our time. With the example of Jesus, it is the same as with his 
teachings. Followed unreservedly, would it not justify those who say : ' The hope 
of the race is in its extinction ' ; and bring all our joys and sorrows to a sudden end ? " 
To this we may answer in the words of Huxley, who declares that Jesus Christ is "the 
noblest ideal of humanity which mankind has yet worshiped." Gordon, Christ of To- 
Day, 179 — " The question is not whether Christ is good enough to represent the Supreme 
Being, but whether the Supreme Being is good enough to have Christ for his represen- 
tative. John Stuart Mill looks upon the Christian religion as the worship of Christ, 
rather than the worship of God, and in this way he explains the beneficence of its 
Influence." 

John Stuart Mill, Essays on Religion, 254:— "The most valuable part of the effect on 
the character which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a divine person a stand- 
ard of excellence and a model for imitation, is available even to the absolute unbeliever, 
and can never more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ rather than God whom Chris- 
tianity has held up to believers as the pattern of perfection for humanity. It is the God 
incarnate, more than the God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealized, has taken 
so great and salutary hold on the modern mind. And whatever else may be taken 
away from us by rational criticism, Christ is still left : a unique figure, not more unlike 
all his precursors than all his followers, even those who had the direct benefit of his 
personal preaching. . . . Who among his disciples, or among their proselytes, was cap- 
able of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of Imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels ? . . . About the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profimdity of Insight which, if we abandon the 
idle expectation of finding soientiflc precision where something very different was 
aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiration. In the very first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom 
our species can boast. When this preSminent genius Is combined with the qualities of 
probably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed 
upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching on this man 
as the ideal representative and guide of humanity ; nor even now would It be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract 
into the concrete than the endeavor so to live that Christ would approve our life. 
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When to this we add that, to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a pos- 
sibility that Christ actually was ... a man charged with a special, express and unique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conclude that 
the influences of religion on the character, which will remain alter rational criticism 
has done its utmost against the evidences of religion, are well worth preserving, and 
that what they lack in direct strength as compared with those of aflrmer belief is more 
than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction." 
See also Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus; Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 129-157; 
Sohaff, Person of Christ ; Young, The Christ In History ; George Dana Boardman, The 
Problem of Jesus. 

4 The testimony of Christ to himself — as being a messenger from 
God and as being one with God. 

Only one personage in history haa claimed to teach absolute truth, to be 
one with God, and to attest his divine mission by works such as only God 
could perform. . 

A. This testimony cannot be accounted for upon the hypothesis that 
Jesus was an intentional deceiver : for (a) the perfectly consistent holiness 
of his Ufa; (6) the unwavering confidence with which he challenged 
investigation of his claims and staked all upon the result ; ( c ) the vast 
improbability of a Ufelong lie in the avowed interests of truth; and (d) 
the impossibility that deception should have wrought such blessing to the 
world, — all show that Jesus was no conscious impostor. 

Eioher, Essays on the Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 515-538— Christ knew how vast 
his clainis were, yet he staked all upon them. Though others doubted, he never doubted 
himself. Though persecuted unto death, he never ceased his consistent testimony. 
Yet he lays claim to humility : Mat, 11 : 29 — " I am meek and lovly ia heart.'* How can we recon- 
cile with humility his constant self-assertion ? We answer that Jesus' self-assertion was 
absolutely essential to his mission, for he and the truth were one : he could not assert 
the truth without asserting himself, and he could not assert himself without asserting 
the truth. Since he was the truth, he needed to say so, for men's sake and for the 
truth's sake, and he could be meek and lowly in heart in saying so. Humility is not 
self-depreciation, but only the judging of ourselves according to God's perfect stand- 
ard. ' Humility ' is derived from ' Jiumus '. It is the coming down from airy and vain 
self -exploitation to the solid ground, the hard-pan, of actual fact. 

God requires of us only so much humility as is consistent with truth. The self-glori- 
fication of the egotist is nauseating, because it indicates gross ignorance or misrepre- 
sentation of self. But it is a duty to be self-asserting, just so far as we represent the 
truth and righteousness of God. There is a noble self-assertion which is perfectly con- 
sistent with humility. Job must stand for his integrity. Paul's humility was not of 
the Uriah Heep variety. When occasion required, he could assert his manhood and 
his rights, as at Philippl and at the Castle of Antonia. So the Christian should frankly 
say out the truth that is in him. Each Christian has an experience of his own, and 
should teU it to others. In testifying to the truth he is only following the example of 
" Christ Jesos, who before Poutlus Pilate mtnessed the good confession " ( i Tim, 6 : 13 ), 

B. Nor can Jesus' testimony to himself be explained upon the hypoth- 
esis that he was self-deceived: for this would argue (a) a weakness and 
foUy amounting to positive insanity. But his whole character and life 
exhibit a calmness, dignity, equipoise, insight, self-mastery, utterly incon- 
sistent with such a theory. Or it would argue ( 6 ) a self -ignorance and seK- 
exaggeration which could spring only from the deepest moral perversion. 
But the absolute purity of his conscience, the humility of his spirit, the 
self-denying beneficence of his life, show this hypothesis to be incredible. 

Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 39 — If he were man, then to demand that all 
the world should bow down to him would be worthy of scorn like that which we feel 
for some straw-crowned monarch of Bedlam. Forrest, The Christ of History and of 
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Experience, 22, 76— Christ never united with his disciples in prayer. He went up Into 
the mountain to pray , but not to pray with them : Luke 9 ; 18 — " as lie was alone praying, liis dis- 
ciples were with Mm." The consciousness of preSxlstence is the Indispensable precondition 
of the total demand which he makes in the Synoptics. Adamson, The Mind in Christ, 
81, 82— We value the testimony of Christians to their communion with God. Much more 
should we value the testimony of Christ. Only one who, first being divine, also knew 
that he was divine, could reveal heavenly things with the clearness and certainty that 
belong to the utterances of Jesus. In him we have something very different from the 
momentary flashes of Insight which leave us in all the greater darkness. 

Nash, Ethics and Revelation, 5 — " Self-respect is bottomed upon the abUity to become 
what one desires to be ; and, if the ability steadily falls short of the task, the springs 
of self-respect dry up ; the motives of happy and heroic action wither. Science, art, 
generous civic Ufe, and especially religion, come to man's rescue," — showing him his 
true greatness and breadth of being In God. The State is the indivlduars larger self. 
Humanity, and even the universe, are parts of him. It is the duty of man to enable 
all men to be men. It is possible for men not only truthfully but also rationally to 
assert themselves, even in earthly affairs. Chatham to the Duke of Devonshire : " My 
Lord, I believe I can save this country, and that no one else can." Iieonardo da Vinci, 
In his thirtieth year, to the Duke of Milan : "I can carry through every kind of work 
In sculpture, in clay, marble, and bronze ; also in painting I can execute everything 
that can be demanded, as well as any one whosoever." 

Horace : " Ezegl monumentum aere perennlus." Savage, Life beyond Death, 209 — A 
famous old minister said once, when a young and zealous enthusiast tried to get him 
to talk, and failing, burst out with, " Have you no religion at all ? " " Nonefo speak of," 
was the reply. When Jesus perceived a tendency in his disciples to self-gloriflcation, 
he urged silence ; but when he saw the tendency to introspection and Inertness, he 
bade them proclaim what he had done for them ( Mat. 8:4; Hark 5 : 19 ). It is never right for 
the Christian to proclaim himself ; but, if Christ had not proclaimed himself, the world 
could never have been saved. Rush Rhees, Life of Jesus of Nazareth, 235-237 — " In 
the teaching of Jesus, two topics have the leading place— the Kingdom of God, and 
himself. He sought to be Lord, rather than Teacher only. Yet the Kingdom is not 
one of power, national and external, but one of fatherly love and of mutual brother- 
hood." 

Did Jesus do anything for effect, or as a mere example ? Not so. His baptism had 
meaning for him as a consecration of himself to death for the sins of the world, and 
his washing of the disciples' feet was the fit beginning of the paschal supper and the 
symbol of his laying aside his heavenly glory to purify us for the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Thomas A Kempis : " Thou art none the holier because thou art praised, and 
none the worse because thou art censured. What thou art, that thou art, and It avails 
thee naught to be called any better than thou art in the sight of God." Jesus' con- 
sciousness of his absolute sinlessness and of his perfect communion with God is the 
strongest of testimonies to his divine nature and mission. See Theological Eclectic, i : 
137 ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 153 ; J. S. Mill, Essays on Religion, 253 ; Young, Christ 
Of History ; Divinity of Jesus Christ, by Andover Professors, 37-82. 

If Jesus, then, cannot be charged with either mental or moral tmsoimd- 
ness, his testimony must be true, and he himself must be one with God and 
the revealer of God to men. 

Neither Confucius nor Buddha claimed to be divine, or the organs of divine revelar 
tion, though both were moral teachers and reformers. Zoroaster and Pythagoras 
apparently believed themselves charged with a divine mission, though their earliest 
biographers wrote centuries after their death. Socrates claimed nothing for himself 
which was beyond the power of others. Mohammed believed his extraordinary states 
of body and soul to be due to the action of celestial beings ; he gave forth the Koran 
as " a warning to all creatures," and sent a summons to the King of Persia and the 
Emperor of Constantinople, as well as to other potentates, to accept the religion of 
Islam ; yet he mourned when he died that he could not have opportunity to correct 
the mistakes of the Koran and of his own life. For Confucius or Buddha, Zoroaster 
or Pythagoras, Socrates or Mohammed to claim all power In heaven and earth, would 
show insanity or moral perversion. But this is precisely what Jesus claimed. He was 
either mentally or morally unsound, or his testimony is true. See Baldensperger, 
Selbstbewusstsein Jesu ; E. BaReutine, Christ his own Witness. 
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IV. The Histobtcal BBsuiiis of the Pbopagation of Soeiptube 

DOCTBINE. 

1. The rapid progress of the gospel in the first centuries of our era 
shows its divine origin. 

A. That Paganism should have been in three centuries supplanted by 
Christianity, is an acknowledged wonder of history. 

The conversion of the Roman Empire to Christianity was the most astonishing revo- 
lution of faith and worship ever known. Fifty years after the death of Christ, there 
were churches in all the principal cities of the Roman Empire. Nero ( 37-68 ) found ( as 
Tacitus declares ) an " Ingens multitude " of Christians to persecute. Pliny writes to 
Trajan ( 53-117 ) that thoy " pervaded not merely the cities but the villages and country 
places, so that the temples were nearly deserted." TertuUian C 160-230 ) writes : " We are 
but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your places, your cities, your islands, your 
castles, your towns, your council-houses, even your camps, your tribes, your senate, 
yourforum. We have left you nothing but yourtemples." In the time of the emperor 
Valerian ( 253-268 ), the Christians constituted half the population of Rome. The conver- 
sion of the emperor Constantine ( 272-337 ) brought the whole empire, only 300 years 
after Jesus' death, under the acknowledged sway of the gospel. See Mcllvaine and 
Alexander, Evidences of Christianity. 

B. The wonder is the greater when we consider the obstacles to the 
progress of Christianity : 

( a ) The scepticism of the cultivated classes ; { 6 ) the prejudice and 
hatred of the common people ; and ( c ) the persecutions set on foot by 
government. 

( a ) Missionaries even now find it diflcult to get a hearing among the cultivated 
classes of the heathen. But the gospel appeared in the most enlightened age of 
antiquity — the Augustan age of literature and historical inquiry. Tacitus called the 
religion of Christ " exitiabilis superstitio " — " quos per flagitia in vises vulgus Christi- 
anos appellabat." Pliny : " Nihil aliud inveni quam superstitionem pravam etimmo- 
dicam." If the gospel had been false, its preachers would not have ventured into the 
centres of civilization and refinement ; or if they had, they would have been detected. 
( 6 ) Consider the interweaving of heathen religions with all the relations of life. Chris- 
tians often had to meet the furious zeal and blind rage of the mob, — as at Lystra and 
Ephesus. ( c ) RawUnson, in his Historical Evidences, claims that the Catacombs of 
Rome comprised nine hundred miles of streets and seven miUioils of graves within a 
period of four hundred years — a far greater number than could have died a natural 
death — and that vast multitudes of these must have been massacred for their faith. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, however, calls the estimate of De Marchi, which KawUn- 
son appears to have taken as authority, a great exaggeration. Instead of nine hundred 
miles of streets, Northcote has three hundred fifty. The number of interments to 
correspond would be less than three millions. The Catacombs began to be deserted by 
the time of Jerome. The times when they were universally used by Christians could 
have been hardly more than two hundred years. They did not begin in sand-pits. 
There were three sorts of tufa : ( 1) rocky, used for quarrying and too hard for Chris- 
tian purposes ; ( 2 ) sandy, used for sand-pits, too soft to permit construction of galleries 
and tombs ; ( 3 ) granular, that used by Christians. The existence of the Catacombs 
must have been well known to the heathen. After Pope Bamasus the exaggerated 
reverence for them began. They were decorated and improved. Hence many paint- 
ings are of later date than 400, and testify to papal polity, not to that of early Chris- 
tianity. The bottles contain, not blood, but wine of the eucharist celebrated at 
the funeral. 

Fisher, Nature and Method of Revelation, 256-258, calls attention to Matthew Arnold's 
description of the needs of the heathen world, yet his blindness to the true remedy: 
"On that hard pagan world disgust And secret loathing fell ; Deep weariness and sated 
lust Made human life a hell. In his cool hall, with haggard eyes. The Roman noble 
lay ; He drove abroad, in furious guise. Along the Appiau Way ; He made a feast, 
drank fierce and fast. And crowned his hair with flowers, — No easier nor no quicker 
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passed The impraoticable hours." Yet with mingled pride and sadness, Mr. Arnold fas- 
tidiously rejects more heavenly nutriment. Of Christ he says : " Now he is dead I Far 
hence he lies, In the lorn Syrian town. And on his grave, with shining eyes, The Syrian 
stars look down." He sees that the millions " Have such need of joy. And joy whose 
grounds are true. And Joy that should all hearts employ As when the past was new I " 
The want of the world is : " One mighty wave of thought and joy, Iiifting manMnd 
amain." But the poet sees no ground of hope : " Fools I that so often here, Happiness 
mocked our prayer, I think might make us fear A like event elsewhere, — Make us not 
fly to dreams, But moderate desire." He sings of the time when Christianity was young : 
" Oh, had I lived in that great day. How had its glory new Filled earth and heaven, and 
caught away My ravished spirit too 1 " But desolation of spirit does not bring with it 
any lowering of self-esteem, much less the humility which deplores the presence and 
power of evil in the soul, and sighs for deliverance. " They that are whole have no need of a 
phjsioian, hut they that are siok " ( Hat 9 : 12 ). Bejecting Christ, Matthew Arnold embodies in 
his verse "the sweetness, the gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the languor of 
death" ( Hutton, Essays, 302). 

C. The -wonder becomes yet greater when we consider the natural insufiS,- 
ciency of the means used to secure this progress. 

( a ) The proclaimers of the gospel were in general unlearned men, belong- 
ing to a despised nation. ( 6 ) The gospel which they proclaimed was a 
gospel of salvation through faith in a Jew who had been put to an ignomi- 
nious death. ( c ) This gospel was one which excited natural repugnance, 
by humbling men's pride, striking at the root of iheir sins, and demanding 
a life of labor and self-sacrifice, (d) The gospel, moreover, was an exclu- 
sive one, suffering no rival and declaring itself to be the universal and only 
religion. 

( a ) The early Christians were more unlikely to make converts than modem Jews are 
to make proselytes, in vast numbers, in the principal cities of Europe and America. 
Celsus called Christianity "a religion of the rabble." (b) The cross was the Koman 
gallows — the punishment of slaves. Cicero calls it " servitutis extremum summumque 
supplioium." ( c ) There were many bad religions : why should the mild Roman Empire 
have persecuted the only good one ? The answer is in part : Persecution did not origi- 
nate with the ofacial classes ; it proceeded really from the people at large. Tacitus 
called Christians "haters of the human race." Men reoognizedin Christianity a foe to 
all their previous motives, ideals, and aims. Altruism would break up the old society, 
for every effort that centered in self or In the present life was stigmatized by the gos- 
pel as unworthy, (d) Heathenism, being without creed or principle, did not care to 
propagate Itself. "A man must be very weak," said Celsus, " to imagine that Greeks 
and barbarians, in Asia, Europe, and Libya, can ever unite under the same system of 
religion." So the Roman government would allow no religion which did not parti- 
cipate in the worship of the State. " Keep yourselves from idols," " We worship no 
other God," was the Christian's answer. Gibbon, Hist. Decline and Fall, 1: chap. 15, 
mentions as secondary causes: (1) the zeal of the Jews; (2) the doctrine of immor- 
tality; (3) miraculous powers; (4) virtues of early Christians; (5) privilege of par- 
oipation in ohiu'ch government. But these causes were only secondary, and all would 
have been insulBcient without an invincible persuasion of the truth of Christianity. 
For answer to Gibbon, see Perrone, Prelectiones Theologicae, 1 : 133. 

Persecution destroys falsehood by leading its advocates to investigate the grounds 
of their belief ; but it strengthens and multiplies truth by leading its advocates to see 
more clearly the foundations of their faith. There have been many conscientious per- 
secutors : John 16 ; 2 — " They shall put you out of the synagogues ; yea, the hour Cometh, that whosoever killeth 
you shall think that he ofereth service unto God." The Decretal of Pope Urban II reads : " For we 
do not count them to be homicides, to whom it may have happened, through their burn- 
ing zeal against the excommunicated, to put any of them to death." St. Louis, King 
of France, urged his ofBoers " not to argue with the infidel, but to subdue unbelievers 
by thrusting the sword into them as far as it will go." Of the use of the rack in 
England on a certain occasion, it was said that it was used with all the tenderness which 
the nature of the instrument would allow. This reminds us of Isaak Walton's instruc- 
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tlon as to the use of the frog : " Put the hook through his mouth and out at his gills ; 
and, in so doing, use him as though you loved Mm." 

Robert Browning, In his Easter Day, 275-288, gives us what purports to be A Martyr's 
Epitaph, inscribed upon a wall of the Catacombs, which furnishes a valuable contrast 
to the sceptical and pessimistic strain of Matthew Arnold: "I was born sickly, poor 
and mean, A slave : no misery could screen The holders of the pearl of price Prom 
Cassar's envy : therefore twice I fought with beasts, and three iimes saw My children 
sufEer by his law ; At length my own release was earned : I was some time In being 
burned, But at the close a Hand came through The fire above my head, and drew My 
soul to Christ, whom now I see. Sergius, a brother, writes for me This testimony on 
the wall— For me, I have forgot it all." 

The progress of a religion so unprepossessing and uneompromiBing to 
ontward acceptance and dominion, ■within the space of three hundred years, 
cannot be explained without supposing that divine power attended its pro- 
mulgation, and therefore that the gospel is a revelation from God. 

Stanley, Life and Letters, 1 : 527 — "In the Kremlin Cathedral, whenever the Metro- 
politan advanced from the altar to give his blessing, there was always thrown under 
his feet a carpet embroidered with the eagle of old Pagan Rome, to indicate that the 
Christian Church and Empire of Constantinople had succeeded and triumphed over it." 
On this whole section, see F. W. Parrar, Witness of History to Christ, 91 ; Mollvaine, 
Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 139. 

2. The beneficent influence of the Scripture doctrines and precepts, 
wherever they have had sway, shows their divine origin. Notice : 

A. Their influence on civilization in general, securing a recognition of 
principles which heathenism ignored, such as Garbett mentions: (a) the 
importance of the individual ; ( 6 ) the law of mutual love ; ( c ) the sacred- 
ness of human life ; {d) the doctrine of internal holiness ; ( e ) the sanctity 
of home ; (/) monogamy, and the religious equality of the sexes ; {g) iden- 
tification of belief and practice. 

The continued corruption of heathen lands shows that this change is not 
due to any laws of merely natural progress. The confessions of ancient 
writers show that it is not due to philosophy. Its only explanation is that 
the gospel is the power of God. 

Garbett, Dogmatic Faith, 177-186 ; F. W. Farrar, Witness of History to Christ, chap, 
on Christianity and the Individual; Brace, Gesta Christi, preface, vl — " Practices and 
principles Implanted, stimulated or supported by Christianity, such as regard for the 
personality of the weakest and poorest ; respect for woman ; duty of each member of 
the fortunate classes to raise up the unfortunate ; humanity to the child, the prisoner, 
the stranger, the needy, and even to the brute ; unceasing opposition to all forms of 
cruelty, oppression and slavery ; the duty of personal purity, and the sacredness of 
marriage ; the necessity of temperance ; obligation of a more equitable division of the 
profits of labor, and of greater coSperation between employers and employed ; the right 
of every human being to have the utmost opportunity of developing his faculties, and 
of all persons to en joy equal political and social privileges ; the principle that the in j ury 
of one nation is the Injury of all, and the expediency and duty of unrestricted trade 
and intercourse between all countries ; and finally, a profound opposition to war, a 
determination to limit its evils when existing, and to prevent its arising by means of 
international arbitration." 

Max MflUer : " The concept cf humanity is the gift of Christ." Guizot, History of 
Civilization, 1 : Introd., tells us that in ancient times the individual existed for the sake 
of the State ; in modern times the State exists for the sake of the individual. " The 
individual is a discovery of Christ." On the relations between Christianity and Political 
Economy, see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, pages 443-460 ; on the cause of 
the changed view with regard to the relation of the individual to the State, see page 
207 —" What has wrought the change 1 Nothing but the death of the Son of God. When 
it was seen that the smallest child and the lowest slave had » soul of such worth 

13 _ 
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that Christ left his throne and gave up his life to save it, the world's estimate of 
values changed, and modern history began." Lucian, the Greek satirist and humor- 
ist, 160 A. D., said of the Christians : " Their first legislator [ Jesus ] has put it into their 
heads that they are all brothers." 

It is this spirit of common brotherhood which has led in most countries to the aboli- 
tion of cannibalism. Infanticide, widow-burning, and slavery. Prince Bismarck : " For 
social well-being I ask nothing mo-e than Christianity without phrases " — which 
means the religion of the deed rather than of the creed. Yet it is only faith in the his- 
toria revelation of God in Christ which has made Christian deeds possible. Shaler, 
Interpretation of Nature, 232-278 — Aristotle, if he could look over society to-day, would 
think modem man a new species, in his going out in sympathy to distant peoples. 
This cannot be the result of natural selection, for self-sacrifice is not profitable to the 
individual. Altruistic emotions owe their existence to God. Worship of God has 
flowed back upon man's emotions and has made them more sympathetic. Self-con- 
sciousness and sympathy, coming into conflict with brute emotions, originate the sense 
of sin. Then begins the war of the natural and the spiritual. Love of nature and 
absorption in others is the true Nirvana. Not physical science, but the humanities, are 
most needed in education. 

H. E. Hersey, Introd. to Browning's Christmas Eve, 19— " Sidney Lanier tells us that 
the last twenty centuries have spent their best power upon the development of per- 
sonality. Literature, education, government, and religion, have learned to recognize 
the individual as the unit of force. Browning goes a step further. He declares that 
so powerful is a complete personality that its very touch gives life and courage and 
potency. He turns to history for the inspiration of enduring virtue and the stimulus 
for sustained effort, and he finds both in Jesus Christ." J. P. Cooke, Credentials of 
Science, 43 — The change from the ancient philosopher to the modern investigator is the 
change from self-assertion to self-devotion, and the great revolution can be traced to 
the influence of Christianity and to the spirit of humility exhibited and inculcated by 
Christ. Lewes, Hist. Philos., 1 : 408— Greek morality never embraced any conception 
of humanity ; no Greek ever attained to the sublimity of such a point of view. 

Kidd, Social Evolution, 165, 287— It is not intellect that has pushed forward the world 
of modem times : it is the altruistic feeling that originated in the cross and sacrifice 
of Christ. The French Revolution was made possible by the fact that humanitarian 
ideas had undermined the upper classes themselves, and effective resistance was impos- 
sible. Socialism would aboUsh the struggle for existence on the part of individuals. 
What security would be left for social progress ? Removing all restrictions upon popu- 
lation ensures progressive deterioration. A non-socialist community would outstrip 
a socialist community where all the main wants of life were secure. The real tendency 
of society is to bring all the people Into rivalry, not only on a footing of political equality, 
but on conditions of equal social opportunities. The State In future will interfere and 
control, in order to preserve or secure free competition, rather than to suspend It. The 
goal is not socialism or State management, but competition in which all shall have 
equal advantages. The evolution of human society is not primarily intellectual but 
religious. The winning races are the reUgious races. The Greeks had more intellect, 
but we have more civilization and progress. The Athenians were as far above us as we 
are above the negro race. Gladstone said that we are InteUectually weaker than the 
men of the middle ages. When the Intellectual development of any section of the race 
has for the time being outrun its ethical development, natural selection has appar- 
ently weeded it out, like any other unsuitable product. Evolution Is developing rev- 
erence, with Its allied qualities, mental energy, resolution, enterprise, prolonged and 
concentrated application, simple minded and single minded devotion to duty. Only 
religion can overpower selfishness and individualism and ensure social progress. 

B. Their influence upon individual character and happiaess, -wherever 
they have been tested in practice. This influence is seen ( a) ia the moral 
transformations they have ■wrought — as in the case of Paul the apostle, and 
of persons in every Christian community ; ( 6 ) in the self-denying labors 
for human ■welfare to ■which they have led — as in the case of Wilberf oroe and 
Judson ; ( c) in the hopes they have inspired in times of sorro'w and death. 

These beneficent fruits cannot have their source in merely natural causes, 
apart from the truth and divinity of the Scriptures ; for in that case the 
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contrary beliefs would be accompanied by the same blessings. But since 
we find these blessings only in connection with Christian teaching, we may 
justly consider this as their cause. This teaching, then, must be true, and 
the Scriptures must be a divine revelation. Else God has made a lie to be 
the greatest blessing to the race. 

The first Moravian missionaries to the West Indies walked six hundred miles to take 
ship, worked their passage, and then sold themselves as slaves, in order to get the priv- 
ilege of preaching to the negroes. . . . The father of John G. Paton was a stocking- 
weaver. The whole family, with the exception of the very small children, worked from 
6 a. m. to 10 p. m., with one hour for dinner at noon and a half hour each for breakfast 
and supper. Yet family prayer was regularly held twice a day. In these breathing- 
spells for daily meals John G. Paton took part of his time to study the Latin Gram- 
mar, that he raight prepare himself for missionary work. When told by an uncle that, 
if he went to the New Hebrides, the cannibals would eat him, he repUed : " Tou your- 
self will soon be dead and buried, and I had as lief be eaten by cannibals as by worms." 
The Aneityumese raised arrow-root for fifteen years and sold it to pay the £1200 
required for printing the Bible in their own language. Universal church attendance 
and Bible-study make those South Sea Islands the most heavenly place on earth on 
the Sabbath-day. 

In 1839, twenty thousand negroes in Jamaica gathered to begin a life of freedom. 
Into a coffin were put the handcuffs and shackles of slavery, relics of the whipping- 
post and the scourge. As the clock struck twelve at night, a preacher cried with the 
first stroke : " The monster is dying I " and so with every stroke until the last, when he 
cried : " The mionster is dead 1 " Then all rose from their knees and sang : " Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow 1 "... " What do you do that for ? " said the sick China- 
man whom the medical missionary was tucking up in bed with a care which the patient 
had never received since he was a baby. The missionary took the opportunity to tell 
him of the love of Christ. . . . The aged Australian mother, when told that her two 
daughters, missionaries in China, had both of them been murdered by a heathen mob, 
only repUed : " This decides me ; I will go to China now myself, and try to teach those 
poor creatures what the love of Jesus means." . . . Dr. William Ashmore : "Let one 
missionary die, and ten come to his funeral." A shoemaker, teaching neglected boys 
and girls while he worked at his cobbler's bench, gave the impulse to Thomas Guthrie's 
life of faith. 

We must judge religions not by their ideals, but by their performances. Omar Khay- 
yam and Mozoomdar give us beautiful thoughts, but the former is not Persia, nor is 
the latter India. " When the microscopic search of scepticism, which has hunted the 
heavens and sounded the seas to disprove the existence of a Creator, has turned its 
attention to human society and has f oimd on this planet a place ten miles square where 
a decent man can live in decency, comfort, and security, supporting and educating his 
children, unspoiled and unpolluted ; a place where age is reverenced, infancy protected , 
manhood respected, womanhood honored, and human Ufe held in due regard — when 
sceptics can find such a place ten miles square on this globe, where the gospel of Christ 
has not gone and cleared the way and laid the foundations and made decency and secur- 
ity possible, it will then be in order for the sceptical literati to move thither and to ven- 
tilate their views. But so long as these very men are dependent upon the very religion 
they discard for every privilege they enjoy, they may well hesitate before they rob the 
Christian of his hope and humanity of its faith in that Savior who alone has given that 
hope of eternal lite which makes life tolerable and society possible, and robs death of its 
terrors and the grave of its gloom." On the beneficent influence of the gospel, see 
Schmidt, Social Besults of Early Christianity ; D. J. Hill, The Social Influence of Chris- 
tianity. 



CHAPTER III. 

INSPIKATION OF THE SCEIPTUEES. 

I. DBFrNrnoN op Insfibation. 

Inspiration is that influence of the Spirit of God upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers which made their writiags the record of a progressive 
divine revelation, sufficient, when taken together and interpreted by the 
same Spirit who inspired them, to lead every honest inquirer to Christ and 
to salvation. 

Notice the slernlflcance of each part of thla definition : 1. Inspiration is an Influence 
of the Spirit of God. It is not a merely naturalistic phenomenon or psychological 
vagary, but is rather the effect of the inworklng of the personal divine Spirit. 2. Yet 
inspiration is an influence upon the mind, and not upon the hody. God secures his end 
by awakening man's rational powers, and not by an external or mechanical communi- 
cation. 3. The writings of inspired men are the record of a revelation. They are not 
themselves the revelation. 4. The revelation and the record are both progressive. 
Neither one is complete at the beginning. 6. The Scripture writings must be taken 
together. Each part must be viewed in connection with what precedes and with what 
follows. 6. The same Holy Spirit who made the original revelations must interpret to 
us the record of them, if we are to come to the knowledge of the truth. 7. So used 
and so Interpreted, these writings are suflleient, both in quantity and in quality, for 
their religious purpose. 8. That purpose is, not to furnish us with a model history or 
with the facts of science, but to lead us to Christ and to salvatiou. 

( a ) Inspiration is therefore to be defined, not by its method, but by its 
result. It is a general term including aU those kinds and degrees of the 
Holy Spirit's influence which were brought to bear upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers, in order to secure the putting into permanent and written 
form of the truth best adapted to man's moral and religions needs. 

( 6 ) Inspiration may often include revelation, or the direct communi- 
cation from God of truth to which man could not attain by his unaided 
powers. It may include illumination, or the quickening of man's cogni- 
tive powers to understand truth already revealed. Inspiration, however, 
does not necessarily and always include either revelation or illumination. 
It is simply the divine influence which secures a transmission of -needed 
truth to the future, and, according to the nature of the truth to be trans- 
mitted, it may be only an inspiration of superintendence, or it may be also 
and at the same time an inspiration of iUuminaSon or revelation. 

(e) It is not denied, but affirmed, that inspiration may quaUfy for oral 
utterance of truth, or for wise leadership and daring deeds. Men may be 
inspired to render external service to God's kingdom, as in the cases of 
Bezalel and Samson ; even though this service is rendered unwillingly or 
unconsciously, as in the cases of Balaam and Cyrus. AU human intelli- 
gence, indeed, is due to the inbreathing of that same Spirit who created 
man at the beginning. We are now concerned with inspiration, however, 
only as it pertains to the authorship of Scripture. 

196 
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G<n. 2 : 7 — " lad JslioTali God formed man of Uie dust of tlie ground, >nd breathed into hii nostrils the breath of 
life; and man became > living 80ul"; 11.31:2,3 — "I have o»Ued by name Bezalel . . . and I have filled him with 
the Spirit of God , , . in all manner of workmanship"; Judges 13: 24, 25 — "oalled his name Samson: and the 
child grew, and Jehovah blessed him And the Spirit of Jehovah began to move Mm " ; Num. 23 : 5 — " And Jehovah 
put a word in Balaam's mouth, and said, Beturs unto Balak, and thus shalt thou speak " ; 2 Chron. 36 : 22 — " Jehovah 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus"; Is.44:28 — "thatsaith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd " ; 45:5 — "I will gird thee, 
though thou hast not known me " ; Job 32 : 8 — " there is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty pveth them 
understanding." These passages show the true meaninsT of 2 Tim. 3 : 16 — " Every soripture inspired 
of God." The word tfeoTri/tuffTos is to be understood as alluding, not to the flute-player's 
breathinglnto his instrument, but to God's original inbreathing of life. The flute is 
passive, but man's soul is active. The flute gives out only what it receives, but the 
Inspired man under the divine influence is a conscious and free originator of thought 
and expression. Although the inspiration of which we are to treat is simply the inspi- 
ration of the Scripture writings, we can best understand this narrower use of the term 
by remembering that all real knowledge has in It a divine element, and that we are 
possessed of complete consciousness only as we live, move, and have our being In God. 
Since Christ, the divine Logos or Reason, is " the light which lighteth every man " ( John 1 : 9 ) , a 
special influence of "the spirit of Christ which was in them" ( 1 Pet 1 : 11 ) rationally accounts for 
the fact that "men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit " ( 2 Pet. 1 ; 21 ). 

It may help our understanding of terms above employed if we adduce instances of 
( 1 ) Inspiration without revelation, as in Luke or Acts, Luke 1:1-3; 
( 8 ) Inspiration including revelation, as in the Apocalypse, Rev. 1 : 1, 11 ; 

( 3 ) Inspiration without illumination, as in the prophets, 1 Pet. 1 : 11 ; 

( 4 ) Inspiration Including illumination, as In the case of Paul, 1 Cor. 2 : 12 ; 

( 5 ) Revelation without inspiration, as In God's words from Sinai, £i. 20 : 1, 22 ; 

( 6 ) Illumination without inspiration, as in modern preachers, Eph. 2 : 20. 

Other definitions are those of Park : " Inspiration is such an influence over the 
writers of the Bible that all their teachings which have a religious character are trust- 
worthy " ; of WilklnBon : " Inspiration is help from God to keep the report of divine 
revelation free from error. Help to whom ? No matter to whom, so the result is 
secured. The final result, viz.: the record or report of revelation, this must be free 
from error. Inspiration may affect one or all of the agents employed "; of Hovey : 
"Inspiration was an influence of the Spirit of God on those powers of men which are 
concerned In the reception, retention and expression of religious truth— an Influence 
GO pervading and powerful that the teaching of inspired men was according to the 
mind of God. Their teaching did not In any instance embrace all truth In respect to 
God, or man, or the way of life ; but It comprised just so much of the truth on any par- 
ticular subject as could be received In faith by the inspired teacher and made useful to 
those whom be addressed. In this sense the teaching of the original documents com- 
posing our Bible may be pronounced free from error " ; of G. B. Foster : " Revelation is 
the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in divine self-expression there : 
Inspiration is the action of God in the soul of his child, resulting in apprehension and 
appropriation of the divine expression. Revelation has logical but not chronological 
priority"; of Horton, Inspiration and the Bible, 10-13— "We mean by Inspiration 
exactly those qualities or characteristics which are the marks or notes of the Bible. 
. . . We call our Bible inspired ; by which we mean that by reading and studying It we 
find our way to God, we find his will for us, and we find how we can conform ourselves 
to his will." 

Falrbairn, Christ in Modern Theology, 496, while nobly setting forth the naturalness 
of revelation, has misconceived the relation of inspiration to revelation by giving 
priority to the former : " The idea of a written revelation may be said to be logically 
involved in the notion of a living God. Speech is natural to spirit ; and if God is by 
nature spirit, it will be to him a matter of nature to reveal himself. But if he speaks 
to man, it will be through men ; and those who hear best will be most possessed of 
God. This possession is termed ' inspiration. ' God inspires, man reveals : revelation 
is the mode or form— word, character, or institution— in which man embodies what 
he has received. The terms, though not equivalent, are co-extensive, the one denoting 
the process on its inner side, the other on its outer." This statement, althoughWpproved 
by Sanday, Inspiration, 124, 125, seems to us almost precisely to reverse the ri^t mean- 
ing of the words. We prefer the view of Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 54— 
" God has first revealed bimseU , and then has inspired men to interpret, record and apply 
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this revelation. In redemption, inspiration Ig the formal factor, as revelation is the 
material factor. The men are inspired, as Prof. Stowe said. The thoughts are inspired, 
as Prof. Briggs said. The words are Inspired, as Prof. Hodge said. The warp and woof 
of the Bible is wunina: "ths words tlmt I liavo spoken unto yoa are spirit" (Join 6 : 63). Its fringes 
run off, as was inevitable, into the secular, the material, the psychic." Phillips Brooks, 
Life, 2 : 351— " If the true revelation of God is in Christ, the Bible is not properly a rev- 
elation, but the history of a revelation. This is not only a fact but a necessity, for a 
person cannot be revealed in a book, but must find revelation, if at all. In a person. 
The centre and core of the Bible must therefore be the gospels, as the story of Jesus." 

Some, like Priestley, have held that the gospels are authentic but not inspired. We 
therefore add to the proof of the genuineness and credibility of Scripture, the proof of 
its inspiration. Chadwick, Old and New Unitarlanism, 11 — " Priestley's belief in super- 
natural revelation was intense. He had an absolute distrust of reason as qualified to 
furnish an adequate knowledge of religious things, and at the same time a perfect confi- 
dence in reason as qualified to prove that negative and to determine the contents of the 
revelation." We might claim the historical truth of the gospels, even if we did not 
call them inspired. Gore, in Lux Mundi,.341 — " Christianity brings with it a doctrine 
of the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, but is not based upon it." Warfleld and 
Hodge, Inspiration, 8— "While the inspiration of the Scriptures is true, and being true 
is fundamental to the adequate Interpretation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in 
the first Instance, a principle fundamental to the truth of the Christian religion." 

On the idea of Revelation, see Ladd, in Journ. Christ. PhUos., Jan. 1883 : 156-178 ; on 
Inspiration, ibW., Apr. 1883 : 225-348. See Henderson on Inspiration (2nd ed.), 58, 205, 
2i9, 303, 310. For other works on the general subject of Inspiration, see Lee, Banner- 
man, Jamieson, Macnaught ; Garbett, God's Word Written ; Aids to Faith, essay on 
Inspiration. Also, PhiUppi, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 205 ; Westcott, Introd. to Study of the 
Gospels, 27-65; Bib. Sac.,1: 97; 4:164; 12:217; 15:29,314; 25:192-198; Dr. Barrows, in 
Bib. Sac, 1867 : 593 ; 1872 : 428 ; Farrar. Science in Theology, 208 ; Hodge and Warfleld, in 
Presb. Rev., Apr. 1881 : 225-261 ; Manly, The Bible Doctrine of Inspuatiou ; Watts, 
Inspiration ; Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 350 ; Whiton, Gloria Patri, 136 ; Hastings, 
Bible Diet., 1 : 296-299 ; Sanday, Bampton Lectures on Inspiration. 

n. Pboop op Inshbation. 

1. Since we have shown that God has made a revelation of himself to 
man, we may reasonably presume that he will not trust this revelation 
wholly to human tradition and misrepresentation, but will also provide a 
record of it essentially trustworthy and sufficient ; in other words, that the 
same Spirit who originally communicated the truth will preside over its 
piiblication, so far as is needed to accomplish its religious purpose. 

Since all natural intelligence, as we have seen, presupposes God's indwelling, and 
since in Scripture the all-prevailing atmosphere, with its constant pressure and efEort 
to enter every cranny and corner of the world, is used as an illustration of the impulse 
of God's omnipotent Spirit to vivify and energize every human soul ( Gen. 2 : 7 j Joli 32 : 8 ), 
we may Infer that, but for sin, all men would be morally and spiritually inspired ( Num. 
11 : 29 — " Would tkat all Jehovah's people were prophets, that Jehovah would put his Spirit upon them ! " Is. 59 : 2 
— " jour iniquities have separated hetween jou and your 6od "). We have also seen that God's method 
of communicating his truth in matters of religion is presumably analogous to his 
method of communicating secular truth, such as that of astronomy or history. There 
is an original delivery to a single nation, and to single persons in that nation, that it may 
through them be given to mankind. Sanday, Inspiration, 140— "There is a 'purpose of 
6od according to seleofion' (Kom. 9: 11); there is an 'election' or 'selection of grace'; and the object 
of that selection was Israel and those who take their name from Israel's Messiah. If 
a tower is built in ascending tiers, those who stand upon the lower tiers are yet raised 
above the ground, and some may be raised higher than others, but the full and unim- 
peded view is reserved for those who mount upward to the top. And that is the place 
destined for us If we will take it." 

If we follow the analogy of God's working In other communications of knowledge, 
we shall reasonably presume that he will preserve the record of his revelations In 
written and accessible documents, handed down from those to whom these revelations 
were first communicated, and we may expect that these documents will be kept suf- 
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floieutly correct and trustworthy to accomplish their religious purpose, namely, that 
of furnishing to the honest Inquii-er a guide to Christ and to salvation. The physician 
commits his prescriptions to writing ; the Clerk of CongresE records its proceedings ; 
the State Bepartment of our governmentlnstruots ourf oreign ambassadors, not orally, 
but by dispatches. There is yet greater need that revelation should be recorded, since 
it is to be transmitted to distant ages ; It contains long discourses ; it embraces myster- 
ious doctrines. Jesus did not write himself ; for he was the subject, not the mere 
channel, of revelation. His unconcern about the apostles' Immediately committing to 
wrijlng what they saw and heard Is Inexplicable, If he did not expect that inspiration 
would assist them. 

We come to the discussion of Inspiration with a presumption quite unUIie that of 
Kueuen and Wellhausen, who write In the interest of almost avowed naturalism. 
Kuenen, In the opening sentences of his Religion of Israel, does Indeed assert the rule 
of God in the world. But Sanday, Inspiration, 117, says well that " Kuenen keeps this 
idea very much in the background. He expended a whole volume of 593 large octavo 
pages (Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London, 1877) In proving that the prophets 
were not moved to speak by God, but that their utterances were all their own." The fol- 
lowing extract, says Sanday, indicates the position which Dr. Kuenen really held : " We 
do not allow ourselves to be deprived of God's presence in history. In the fortunes 
and development of nations, and not least clearly in those of Israel, we see Him, the 
holy and all- wise Instructor of his human children. But the old contrasts must be alto- 
gether set aside. So long as we derive a separate part of Israel's religious Ufe directly 
from God, and allow the supernatural or immediate revelation to intervene in even 
one single point, so long also our view of the whole continues to be Incorrect, and we 
see ourselves here and there necessitated to do violence to the well-authenticated con- 
tents of the historical documents. It is the supposition of a natural development alone 
which accounts for all the phenomena' ' ( Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, 685 ) . 

2. Jesus, who has been proved to be not only a credible witness, but a 
messenger from God, vouches for the inspiration of the Old Testament, by 
quoting it with the formula: "It is written" ; by deolaring that "one jot 
or one tittle" of it "shall in no wise pass away," and that "the Scripture 
cannot be broken." 

Jesus quotes from four out of the five booIiB of Moses, and from the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Malachi, and Zeeharlah, with the formula, " it is written " j see M«t. 4 ; 4, 6, 7 ; 11:10; Mark 14 : 
27 ; Luio 4 : 4-12. This formula among the Jews Indicated that the quotation was from a 
sacred book and was divinely Inspired. Jesus certainly regarded the Old Testament 
with as much reverence as the Jews of his day. He declared that "one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass away from the law " (Mat.6:18). He said that "the scripture cannot be broken" (John 10:35) 
="the normative and judicial authority of the Scripture cannot be set aside; notice 
here [in the singular, ii vpoufiii] the idea of the unity of Scripture" (Meyer). And 
yet our Lord's use of O. T. Scripture was wholly free from the superstitious liter- 
alism which prevailed among the Jews of his day. The phrases " word of God " ( John 10 : 35 ; 
lJark7: 13), "wisdom of God" (luke 11; 49) and "oracles of God" (Rom. 3: 3) probably designate 
the original revelations of God and not the record of these in Scripture ; cf. 1 Sam. 9 : 27; 
1 Chron. 17 : 3 ; Is. 40 : 8 ; Mat. 13 : 19 ; luke 3 : 2 ; Acts 8 : 25. Jesus refuses assent to the O. T. law 
respecting the Sabbath (Mark 2 : 27 sg. ), external defilements ( Mark 7 : 15 ), divorce ( Mark 10 : 
2sg.). He "came not to destroy but to fttlll" (Hat.5: 17 ); yet he fulfilled the law by bringing out 
its inner spirit in his perfect life, rather than by formal and minute obedience to its 
precepts ; see Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 2 : 5-35. 

The aposties quote the O. T. as the utterance of God (Bph. 4: 8— SibWyei, sc. tJeos). 
Paul's insistence upon the form of even a single word, as in Gal. 3 ; 16, and his use of the 
O. T. for purposes of allegory, as in Gal. 4 : 21-31, show that in his view the 0. T. text was 
sacred. Philo, Josephus and the Talmud, in their Interpretations of the O. T., fall con- 
tinually into a " narrow and unhappy literalism." " The N. T. does not indeed escape 
Rabbinical methods, but even where these are most prominent they seem to affect the 
form far more than the substance. And through the temporary and local form the 
writer constantiy penetrates to the very heart of the O. T. teaching;" see Sanday, 
Bampton Lectures on Inspiration, 87 ; Henderson, Inspiration, 254. 

3. Jesus commissioned his apostles as teachers and gave them promises 
of a supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit in their teaching, like the promises 
made to the Old Testament prophets. 
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Mat. 28 : 19, 20 — " Go ye . . . teaoling ... and lo, I am mth jon." Compare promises to Moses ( &. 
3: 12), Jeremiah (Jer.l; 5-8), Ezekiel ( Ezok. 2 and 3). See also Is. 44: 3 andJ«il2: 28 — "Iwill 
pourmj Spirit upon thy seed" ; Mat. 10: 7 — "as ys go, preach"; 19 — "bo not aniious how or what ye shall 
speak"; John 14: 26 — ''the Holy Spirit . . . shall teach you all things"; 15: 26, 27— "the Spirit of truth . .. 
shall hoar witness of me: and yo also hoar witness "= the Spirit shall witness in and through you ; 
16 : 13 — " he shall guide yon into all the truth " = ( 1) limitation — all tfte truth of Christ, i.e,, not 
of philosophy or science, but of religion ; ( 2 ) comprehension — all the truth within this 
limited range, i. 6.,sufBciency of Scripture as rule of faith and practice (Hovey) ; 17: 8 
— "the words which thou gavest me I have given unto them"; Acts 1:4 — "he charged them . . . to wait for 
the promise of the Father" ; John 20 ; 22 — " he hreathed on them, and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy Spirit." 
Here was both promise and communication of the personal Holy Spirit. Compare Mat. 
10: 19, 20 — "it shall ho given you in that hour what yo shall speak. For it is not yo that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you." See Henderson, Inspiration, 247, 248. 

Jesus' testimony here is the testimony of God. In Bout. 18 ; 18, it is said that God wiU 
put his words into the mouth of the great Prophet. In John 12 : 49, 50, Jesus says : " I spake 
not from myself, but the Father that sent me, he hath given me a commandment, what I should say, and what I should 
speak. And I know that bis commandment is life eternal ; the things therefore which I speak, even as the Father hath 
said unto mo, so I spoak." John 17 : 7, 8 — "all things whatsoever thou hast given me me from thee : for the words 
which thou gavest me I have given unto them." John 8 : 40 — "a man that hath told yon the truth, which I heard 
from God." 

4. The apostles claim to have received this promised Spirit, and under 
his influence to speak with divine authority, putting their writings upon a 
level with the Old Testament Scriptures. We have not only direct state- 
ments that both the matter and the form of their teaching were supervised 
by the Holy Spirit, but we have indirect evidence that this was the case in 
the tone of authority which pervades their addresses and epistles. 

Statements: — ICor. 2: 10,13 — "unto us God revealed them through the Spirit. . . . Which things also we 
speak, not in words which man's wisdom teacheth, hut which the Spirit teacbeth " ; 11 : 23 — "I received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you " ; 12 : 8, 28 — the Adyos aoijtCas was apparently a gift pecuUar to 
the apostles ; 14 : 37, 38 — "the things which I write unto you . . . they are the commandment of the lord ' ' ; 
Gal, 1 : 12 — " neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus 
Christ"; 1 These. 4:2, 8 — " ye know what charge we gave you tlircugh the Lord Jesus. . . , Therefore he that rejects 
eth, rejecteth not man, but God, who giveth his Holy Spirit unto you." The following passages put the 
teaching of the apostles on the same level with O. T. Scripture : 1 Pet 1 : 11, 12 — " Spirit of 
Christ which was in them" [O. T. prophets] ; — [N. T. preachers] "preached the gospel unto you by the 
Holy Spirit " ; 2 Pot. 1 : 21 — O. T. prophets " spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit " ; 3:2 — " remem- 
ber the words which were spoken before by the holy prophets" [ O. T. ], " and the commandment of the Lord and 
Savior through your apostles" [N.T.]; 16 — "wrest [Paul's Epistles], as they do also the otherserlpt- 
ures^ unto their own destruction." Cf. Bi. 4 : 14-16 ; 7 : 1. 

ImplicaHom: — 2Tim. 3:16 — "Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable" — a clear implica- 
tion of inspiration, though not a direct statement of it=tliere is a divinely inspired 
ScHptwre. In 1 Cor. 5 : 3-5, Paul, commanding the Corinthian church with regard to the 
incestuous person, was arrogant if not inspired. There are more imperatives in the 
Epistles than in any other writings of the same extent. Notice the continual assevera- 
tion of authority, aa in GaL 1 :1, 2, and the declaration that disbelief of the record is sin, 
as in 1 John 5:10, 11. Judo 3 — "the faith which was onoe for all (awaj) delivered unto the saints." See 
Kahnls, Dogmatik, 3 : 122 ; Henderson, Inspiration { 2nd ed. ), 34, 234 ; Conant, Genesis, 
Introd., xlii, note ; Charteris, New Testament Scriptures : They claim truth, unity, 
authority. 

The passages quoted above show that inspired men distinguished inspiration from 
their own unaided thinking. These inspired men claim that their inspiration is the 
same with that of the prophets. lUv. 22 : 6 — " the Lord, the God of the spirits of the prophets, sent his 
angel to show unto his servants the things which must shortly come to pass ' ' = inspiration gave them super- 
natural knowledge of the future. As inspiration in the O. T. was the work of the pre- 
incarnate Christ, so inspiration in the N. T. is the work of the ascended and glorified 
Christ by his Holy Spirit. On the Relative Authority of the Gospels, see Gerhardt, 
in Am. Joum. Theol., Apl. 1899 : 275-294, who shows that not the words of Jesus in the 
gospels are the final revelation, but rather the teaching of the risen and glorified 
Christ in the Acts and the Epistles. The Epistles are the posthumous works of Christ. 
Pattison, Making of the Sermon, 23—" The apostles, beUeving themselves to be inspired 
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teachers, often preached without texts ; and the fact that their successors did not fol- 
low their example shows that for themselves they made no such claim. Inspiration 
ceased, and henceforth authority was found in the use of the words of the now com- 
plete Scriptures." 

5. The apostolic Traiters of the New Testament, unlike professedly 
inspired heathen sages and poets, gave attestation by miracles or prophecy 
that they were inspired by God, and there is reason to believe that tlie 
productions of those who were not apostles, such as Mark, Luke, Hebrews, 
James, and Jude, were recommended to the churclies as inspired, by apos- 
tolic sanction and authority. 

The twelve wrought miracles (Mat. 10; 1). Paul's "mgis «f ai apostle" (2 Cor. 13; 12)= mir- 
acles. Internal evidence confirms the tradition that Mark was the "interpreter of 
Peter," and that Luke's gospel and the Acts had the sanction of Paul. Since the pur- 
pose of the Spirit's bestowment was to qualify those who were to be the teachers and 
founders of the new religion, it is only fair to assume that Christ's promise of the Spirit 
was valid not simply to the twel ve but to all who stood in their places, and to these not 
simply as speakers, but, since in this respect they had a still greater need of divine 
guidance, to them as writers also. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, with the letters of Jamea and Jude, appeared in the life- 
time of some of the twelve, and passed unchallenged ; and the fact that they all, with 
the possible exception of a Peter, were very early accepted by the churches founded 
and watched over by the apostles, is sufacient evidence that the apostles regarded them 
as inspired productions. As evidences that the writer^ regarded their writings as of 
universal authority, see 1 Cor. 1 ; 2 — "nnto the ciiurch of God wliicli is at Corintli . . . with all that call 
upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every place," etc.; 7: 17 — "so ordain I in all the churches " ; Col.4: 16 
— " And when this epistle hath been read among you, cause that it be read also in the church of the Laodioeans " ; 2 Pet. 
3 : 15, 16 — "our beloved brother Paul also, according to the wisdom given to him, wrote unto you." See Bart- 
lett, in Princeton Eev., Jan. 1880 : 23-57 ; Bib. Sac, Jan. 1884: 204, 305. 

Johnson, Systematic Theology, 40— "Miraculous gifts were bestowed at Pentecost 
on many besides apostles. Prophecy was not an uncommon gift during the apostolic 
period." There is no antecedent improbability that inspiration should extend to 
others than to the principal leaders of the church, and since we have express instances 
of such inspiration in oral utterances ( Acts 11 ; 28 ; 21 : 9, 10 ) it seems natural that there 
should have been instances of inspiration in written utterances also. In some cases 
this appears to have been only an inspiration of superintendence. Clement of Alex- 
andria says only that Peter neither forbade nor encouraged Mark in his plan of writ- 
ing the gospel. Irenseus tells us that Mark's gospel was written after the death of 
Peter. Papias says that Mark wrote down what he remembered to have heard from 
Peter. Luke does not seem to have been aware of any miraculous aid in his writing, 
and his methods appear to have been those of the ordinary historian. 

6. The chief proof of inspiration, however, must always be found in the 
internal characteristics of the Scriptures themselves, as these are disclosed 
to the sincere inquirer by the Holy Spirit. The testimony of the Holy 
Spirit combines with the teaching of the Bible to convince the earnest 
reader that this teaching is as a whole and in all essentials beyond the power 
of man to communicate, and that it must therefore have been put into per- 
manent and written form by special inspiration of God. 

Foster, Christian Life and Theology, 105— "The testimony of the Spirit is an argu- 
ment from identity of effects— the doctrines of experience and the doctrines of the 

Bible— to identity of cause God-wrought experience proves a God-wrought 

Bible This covers the Bible as a whole, if not the whole of the Bible. It is true 

so far as I can test it. It is to be believed still further if there is no other evidence. " 
Lyman Abbott, in his Theology of an Evolutionist, 105, calls the Bible " a record of 
man's laboratory work in the spiritual realm, a history of the dawning of the con- 
sciousness of God and of the divine life in the soul of man. " This seems to us unduly 
subjective. We prefer to say that the Bible is also God's witness to us of his presence 
and working in human hearts and in human history — a witness which proves its 
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divine origin by awakening in us experiences similar to those which it describes, and 
which are beyond the power of man to originate. 

G. P. Fisher, in Mag. of Christ. Lit., Dec. 1893 : 239 — " Is the Bible infallible ? Not in 
the sense that all its statements extending even to minutise in matters of history and 
science are strictly accurate. Not in the sense that every doctrinal and ethical state- 
ment in all these books is incapable of amendment. The whole must sit In judgment 
on the parts. Revelation is progressive. There is a human factor as well as a divine. 
The treasure is in earthen vessels. But the Bible is infallible in the sense that whoever 
surrenders himself in a docile spirit to its teaching wiU fall into no hurtful error in 
matters of faith and charity. Best of all, he will find in it the secret of a new, holy and 
blessed hfe, ' hidden witli Christ in God' (Col. 3:3). The Scriptures are the witness to Christ. 
.... Through the Scriptures he is truly and adequately made known to us. " Denney, 
Death of Christ, 314— "The unity of the Bible and Its Inspiration are correlative 
terms. If we can discern'a real unity in it — and I believe we can when we see that it 
converges upon and culminates in a divine love bearing the sin of the world— then 
that unity and its inspiration are one and the same thing. And it is not only Inspired 
as a whole, it is the' only book that is inspired. It is the only book in the world to 
which God sets his seal in our hearts when we read in search of an answer to the 
question, How shall a sinful man be righteous with God? .... The conclusion of our 
study of Inspiration should be the conviction that the Bible gives us a body of doo- 
trine — a 'faith which was once for all delivered unto the saints ' (JudeS)." 

TTT. Thbobibs of Inspieation. 
1. The Intuition-theory. 

This Lolda that inspiration is but a higher development of that natural 
insight into truth ■which all men possess to some degree; a mode of intelli- 
gence in matters of morals and religion which gives rise to sacred books, as 
a corresponding mode of inteUigenoe in matters of secular truth gives rise 
to great works of philosophy or art. This mode of intelligence is regarded 
as the product of man's own powers, either without special divine influence 
or with only the inworking of an impersonal God. 

This theory naturally connects itself with Pelagian and rationalistic views of man's 
independence of God, or with pantheistic conceptions of man as being himself the high- 
est manifestation of an all-pervading but unconscious intelligence. Morell and F. W. 
Newman in England, and Theodore Parker in America, are representatives of this 
theory. See Morell, Philos. of Religion, 127-179 — "Inspiration is only a higherpotency 
of what every man possesses in some degree. " See also Francis W. Newman ( brother 
of John Henry Newman), Phases of Faith (= phases of unbelief ); Theodore Parker, 
Discourses of Religion, and Experiences as a Minister : " God is infinite ; therefore he is 
immanent in nature, yet transcending it ; Immanent in spirit, yet transcending that. 
He must fill each point of spirit, as of space ; matter must unconsciously obey ; man, 
conscious and free, has power to a certain extent to disobey, but obeying, the imma- 
nent God acts in man as much as in nature "—quoted in Chadwick, Theodore Parker, 
271. Hence Parker's view of Inspiration : If the conditions are fulfilled, inspiration 
comes in proportion to man's gifts and to his use of those gifts. Chadwick himself, in 
his Old and New TInitarianism, 68, says that "the Scriptures are inspired just so far as 
they are inspiring, and no more. " 

W. C. Gannett, Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett, 196— "Parker's spiritualism affirmed, as 
the grand truth of religion, the immanence of an infinitely perfect God in matter and 
mind, and his activity in both spheres." Martineau, Study of Religion, 2; 178-180— 
" Theodore Parker treats the regular results of the human faculties as an immediate 

worktog of God, and regards the Principia of Newton as inspired What then 

becomes of the human personality? He calls God not only omnipresent, but omni- 
active. Is then Shakespeare only by courtesy author of Macbeth ? .... If this were 
more than rhetorical, It would be unconditional pantheism." Both nature and man 
are other names for God. Martineau is willing to grant that our intuitions and ideals 
are expressions of the Deity in us, but our personal reasoning and striving, he thinks, 
cannot be attributed to God. The word roBs has no plural : intellect, in whatever sub- 
ject manifested, being all one, just as a truth is on© and the same, in however many 
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persons' consciousness it may present itself ; see Marttneau, Seat of Authority, 403. 
Palmer, Studies in Theological Definition, 27 — " We can draw no sharp distinction 
between the human mind discovering truth, and the divine mind imparting revelation." 
Kuenen belongs to this school. 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) Man has, indeed, a certain natural insight into truth, and we grant 
that inspiration uses this, so far as it will go, and makes it an instrument in 
discovering and recording facts of nature or history. 

In the Investigation, for example, of purely historical matters, such as Luke records, 
merely natural insight may at times have been sufBcient. When this was the case, 
Luke may have been left to the exercise of his own faculties, inspiration only inciting 
and supervising the work. George Harris, Moral Evolution, 113— "God could not 
reveal himself to man, unless he first revealed himself in man. If it should be written 
in letters on the sky: 'God is good,' — the words would have no meaning, unless good- 
ness had been made known already in human volitions. Revelation is not by an occa- 
sional stroke, but by a continuous process. It Is not superimposed, but inherent 

Genius is inspired ; for the mind which perceives truth must be responsive to the 
Mind that made things the vehicles of thought." Sanday, Hampton Lectures on Inspi- 
ration: "In claiming for the Bible inspiration, we do not exclude the possibility of 
other lower or more partial degrees of inspiration in other literatures. The Spirit of 
God has doubtless touched other hearts and other minds .... in such a way as to give 
insight into truth, besides those which could claim descent from Abraham." Philo 
thought the LXX translators, the Greek philosophers, and at times even himself, to be 
Inspired. Plato he regards as " most sacred " ( UpciJTaTO! ), but all good men are in vari- 
ous degrees inspired. Yet Philo never quotes as authoritative any but the Canonical 
Books. He attributes to them an authority unique in its kind. 

( 6 ) In all matters of morals and religion, however, man's insight into 
truth is vitiated by wrong affections, and, unless a supernatural wisdom can 
guide him, he is certain to err himself, aad to lead others into error. 

1 Cor. 3 : 14 — " Hot the natural man receiveth not tie things of tlis Spirit of God : for tliej aro foolishneBS unto Mm ; 
and he cannot know them, hecaose they axe spiritually judged"; 10 — "But unto us God revealed them through the 
Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God. " See quotation from Coleridge, in 
Shairp, Culture and Religion, 114 — "Water cannot rise higher than its source ; neither 
can human reasoning " ; Emerson, Prose Works, 1 : 474 ; 3 : 468 — " 'T is curious we only 
believe as deep as we live " ; XJUmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, 183, 184. For this reason we 
hold to a communication of religious truth, at least at times, more direct and objective 
than is granted by George Adam Smith, Com. on Isaiah, 1:372— "To Isaiah inspiration 
was nothing more nor less than the possession of certain strong moral and religious 
convictions, which he felt he owed to the communication of the Spirit of God, and 
according to which he interpreted, and even dared to foretell, the history of his people 
and of the world. Our study completely dispels, on the evidence of the Bible itself, 
that view of inspiration and prediction so long held in the church." If this is meant as 
a denial of any communication of truth other than the internal and subjective, we set 
over against it Sum. 12: 6-8 — "if there he a prophet among you, I the lord will make myself inown unto 
him in a vision, 1 will speak with him in a dream. My servant Idoses is not so ; he is faithful in all my house : 
with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even manifestly, and not in dark speeches ; and the form of Jehovah shall he 
behold." 

( c ) The theory in question, holding as it does that natural insight is 
the only source of religious truth, involves a self-contradiction; — if the 
theory be true, then one man is inspired to utter what a second is inspired 
to pronounce false. The Vedas, the Koran and the Bible cannot be inspired 
to contradict each other. 

The Vedas permit thieving, and the Koran teaches salvation by works ; these cannot 
be inspired and the Bible also. Paul cannot be inspired to write his epistles, and Swe- 
denborg also inspired to reject them. The Bible does not admit that pagan teachings 
have the same divine endorsement with its own. Among the Spartans to steal was 
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praiseworthy ; only to be caught stealing was criminal. On the religious oonsoiouguess 
with regard to the personality of God, the divine goodness, the future life, the utility 
of prayer, in all of which Miss Cojjbe, Mr. Greg and Mr. Parker disagree with each 
other, see Bruce, Apologetics, 143, 144. With Matheson we may grant that the leading 
Idea of inspiration Is " the growth of the divine through the capacities of the human," 
whileyet we deny that inspiration confines itself to this subjective enlightenment of 
the human faculties, and also we exclude from the divine working all those perverse 
and erroneous utterances which are the results of human sin. 

id) It makes moral and religious truth to be a purely subjective thing 
— a matter of private opinion — having no objective reality independently 
of men's opinions regarding it. 

On this system truth is what men 'trow'; things are what men 'think'— words 
representing only the subjective. " Better the Greek oAi^eia = ' the unconcealed ' 
( objective truth ) "— Harris, Philos. Basis of Theism, 183. If there be no absolute truth, 
lessing's 'search for truth ■ is the only thing left to us. But who will search, if there 
is no truth to be found ? Even a wise cat will not eternally chase its own tail. The 
exercise within certain limits is doubtless useful, but the oat gives it up so soon aa 
it becomes convinced that the tail cannot be caught. Sir Eichard Burton became a 
Boman Catholic, a Brahmin, and a Mohammedan, successively, apparently holding 
with Hamlet that "there is nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so." 
This same scepticism as to the existence of objective truth appears in the sayings : 
" Tour religion is good for you, and mine for me " ; " One man is born an Augustinian, 
and another a Pelagian." See Dix, Pantheism, Introd., 13. Bichter: "It Is not the 
goal, but the course, that makes us happy." 

( e ) It logically involves the denial of a personal God who is truth and 
reveals truth, and so makes man to be the highest intelligence in the uni- 
verse. This is to explain inspiration by denying its existence ; since, if 
there be no personal God, inspiration is but a figure of speech for a 
purely natural fact. 

The animiis of this theory is denial of the supernatural. Like the denial of miracles. 
It can be maintained only upon grounds of atheism or pantheism. The view In ques- 
tion, as Huttou In his Essays remarks, would permit us to say that the word of the Lord 
came to Gibbon, amid the ruins of the Coliseum, saying : " Go, write the history of the 
DecUneandFaUI" But, replies Hutton: Such a view Is pantheistic. Inspiration Is 
the voice of a living friend. In distinction from the voice of a dead friend, i. e., the Influ- 
ence of his memory. The inward Impulse of genius, Shakespeare's tor example, is not 
properly denominated Inspiration. See Row, Bampton Lectures for 1877 : 428-474 ; 
Rogers, Eclipse of Faith, 73 sq. and 283 sq. ; Henderson, Inspiration (2nd ed.), 443-469, 
481-490. The view of Martineau, Seat of Authority, 803, Is substantially this. See criti- 
cism of Martineau, by Rainy, In Critical Rev., 1 : 5-30. 

2. The Illumination Theory, 

This regards inspiration as merely an intensifying and elevating of the 
religious perceptions of the Christian, the same in kind, though greater in 
degree, with the illumination of every believer by the Holy Spirit. It 
holds, not that the Bible is, but that it contains, the word of God, and that 
not the writings, but only the writers, were inspired. The iUuminatiou 
given by the Holy Spirit, however, puts the inspired writer only in full 
possession of his normal powers, but does not communicate objective truth 
beyond his ability to discover or understand. 

This theory naturally connects Itself with Armlnian views of mere coSperation with 
God. It differs from the Intultlon-theory by containing several distinctively Christian 
elements : ( 1 ) the influence of a personal God ; ( 2 ) an extraordinary work of the Holy 
Spirit ; ( 3 ) the Christologioal character of the Scriptures, putting Into form a revela- 
tion of which Christ is the centre (Rev, 19 : 10 ). But while it grants that the Scripture 
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writers were "moved by tho Holy Spirit" ((teponei-oi— 2 Pot 1 :21), it Ignores the complementary 
(act that the Scripture Itself is "inspired ot6od"(*ed)r>'euo^Tos — 2Tim.3;I6). Luther's view 
resembles this; see Domer, (Jesoh. prot. Theol., 336, 237. Schleiermacher, with the 
more orthodox Neander, Tholuok and Cremer, holds it ; see Essays hy Tholuok, in Her- 
zog, EnoyolopBdle, and in Noyes, Theological Essays; Cremer, Lexicon N. T., .>e(iin'«v<r- 
T05, and in Herzog and Hauck, Bealencyo., 9 : 183-203. In Prance, Sabatier, Phllos. Eelig- 
ion, 90, remarks: "Prophetic inspiration is piety raised to the second power"— it 
dlSers from the piety of common men only In intensity and energy. See also Godet, 
in Hevue Chrtoenne, Jan. 1878. 

In England Coleridge propounded this view in his Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit 
( Works, 6 : 669 )— " Whatever finds me bears witness that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit ; in the Bible there is more that finds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together." [Shall we then call Baxter's " Saints' Best" inspired, while the 
Books of Chronicles are not? 1 See also P. W. Kobertson, Sermon I ; Life and Letters, 
letter 63, vol. 1 : 270 ; 3:143-150— "The other way, some twenty or thirty men in the 
world's history have had special communication, miraculous and from God ; in this 
way, all may have it, and by devout and earnest cultivation of the mind and heart may 
have it inimitably Increased." Prederick W. H. Myers, Catholic Thoughts on the Bible 
and Theology, 10-20, emphasizes the idea that the Scriptures are, in their earlier parts, 
not merely inadequate, but partially untrue, and subsequently superseded by fuller 
revelations. The leading thought is that of acccmimodation ; the record of revelation is 
not necessarily infallible. Allen, Religious Progress, 44, quotes Bishop Thlrlwall : " If 
that Spirit by which every man spoke of old is a living and present Spirit, Its later les- 
sons may well transcend its earlier"; — Pascal's 'colossal man' is the race; the first 
men represented only infancy ; we are ' the ancients ', and we are wiser than our fathers. 
See also Parrar, Critical History of Free Trought, 473, noteSO; Martineau, Studies in 
Christianity : " One Gospel in Many Dialects." 

Of American writers who favor this view, see J. P. Clarke, Orthodoxy, its Truths and 
Errors, 74 ; Curtis, Human Element in Inspiration ; Whiton, in N. Eng., Jan. 1882 : 63- 
73 ; Ladd, in Andover Review, July, 1885, in What is the Bible ? and in Doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, 1 : 759 — " a large proportion of its writings inspired " ; 2 : 178, 275, 497 — 
" that fundamental misconception which identifies the Bible and the word of God " ; 
3 : 488 — " Inspiration, as the subjective condition of Biblical revelation and the predicate 
of the word of God, is specifically the same illumining, quickening, elevating and puri- 
fying work of the Holy Spirit as that which goes on in the persona of the entire believ- 
ing community." Professor Ladd therefore pares down all predictive prophecy, and 
regards Isaiah 53, not as directly and solely, but only as typically, Messianic. Clarke, 
Christian Theology, 35-44 — " Inspiration is exaltation, quickening of ability, stimulation 
of spiritual power ; It is uplifting and enlargement of capacity for perception, compre- 
hension and utterance ; and all under the infiuence of a thought, a truth, or an ideal 
that has taken possession of the soul. . . . Inspiration to write was not different in 
kind from the common influence of God upon his people, . . . Inequality In the Script- 
urea is plain. . . . Even if we were convinced that some book would better have been 
omitted from the Canon, our confidence in the Scriptures would not thereby be shaken. 
The Canon did not make Scripture, but Scripture made the Canon. The Inspiration of 
the Bible does not prove its excellence, but its excellence proves its inspiration. The 
Spirit brought the Scriptures to help Christ's work, but not to take his place. Script- 
ure says with Paul : ' Not that wo havo lordship over your faith, hut are helpers of your joy : for iu faith ye 
standfast' (2 Cor. 1 : 24)." 

E. G. Robinson : " The ofBlce of the Spirit in inspiration Is not different from that 
which he performed for Christians at the time the gospels were written. . . . When the 
prophets say : ' Thus saith the Lord,' they mean simply that they have divine authority for 
what they utter." Calvin E. Stowe, History of Books of Bible, 19— "It is not the 
words of the Bible that were inspired. It is not the thoughts of the Bible that were 
inspired. It was the men who wrote the Bible who were inspired." Thayer, Changed 
Attitude toward the Bible, 63— "It was not before the polemic spirit beoame*rife in 
the controversies which followed the Reformation that the fundamental distinction 
between the word of God and the record of that word became obliterated, and the pesti- 
lent tenet gained currency that the Bible is absolutely free from every error of every 
sort." Principal Cave, in Homiletlcal Review, Peb. 1892, admitting errors but none 
serious In the Bible, proposes a mediating statement for the present controversy, 
namely, that Revelation implies inerrancy, but that Inspiration does not. Whatever 
God reveals must be true, but many have become inspired without being rendered 
infallible. See also Mead, Supernatural Revelation, 291 sq. 
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With regard to this theory we remark : 

( a ) There is unquestionably an Ulumination of the mind of every believer 
by the Holy Spirit, and we grant that there may have been instances in 
which the influence of the Spirit, in inspiration, amounted only to 
illumination. 

Certain applioationa and interpretations of Old Testament Scripture, as for example, 
John the Baptist's apphoation to Jesus of Isaiah's prophecy ( John 1 : 29 — " Boliold, the Lamb of 
GodjtliattakBtlia-waj [marg. 'bearetk'] the sin of the world " ), and Peter's interpretation of David's 
words (Acts2;27 — "thou wilt not leave my son! unto Hades, Neither wilt thou give thy loly One to see corrup- 
tion " ), may have required only the illuminating influence of the Holy Spirit. There is 
a sense in which we may say that the Scriptures are inspired only to those who are 
themselves inspired. The Holy Spirit must show us Christ before we recognize the 
work of the Spirit in Scripture. The doctrines of atonement and of justification per- 
haps did not need to be newly revealed to the N. T. writers ; illumination as to earlier 
revelations may have sufBced. But that Christ existed before his incarnation, and 
that there are personal distinctions in the Godhead, probably required revelation. 
Edison says that "inspiration is simply perspiration." Genius has been defined as 
" unlimited power to take pains." But it is more — the power to do spontaneously and 
without effort what the ordinary man does by the hardest. Every great genius recog- 
nizes that this power is due to the inflowing into him of a Spirit greater than his own 
— the Spirit of divine wisdom and energy. The Scripture writers attribute their 
understanding of divine things to the Holy Spirit ; see next paragraph. On genius, as 
due to " subliminal uprush," see F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 1 : 70-120. 

( 6) But we deny that this was the constant method of inspiration, or 
that such an influence can account for the revelation of new truth to the 
prophets and apostles. The illumination of the Holy Spirit gives no new 
truth, but only a vivid apprehension of the truth already revealed. Any 
original communication of truth must have required a work of the Spirit 
different, not in degree, but in kind. 

The Scriptures clearly distinguish between revelation, or the communication of new 
truth, and illumination, or the quickening of man's cognitive powers to perceive truth 
already revealed. No increase in the power of the eye or the telescope will do more 
than to bring into clear view what is already within its range. Illumination will not 
lift the veil that hides whatjs beyond. Revelation, on the other band, is an 'unveil- 
ing '— the raising of a curtain, or the bringing within our range of what was hidden 
before. Such a special operation of God is described in 2 Sam. 23 .- 2, 3 — " The Spirit of Jehovah 
spake by me, And his word was upon my tongnie. The God of Israel said, The Rock of Israel spake to me " ; Hat. 10 : 
20 — " For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you " ; 1 Cor. 2 : 9-13 — " Things which 
eye saw not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the heart of man. Whatsoever things God prepared for 
them that love him. But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God. For who among men knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him ? 
even so the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God. But we received, not the spirit of the world, but the 
spirit which is from God ; that we might know the things that were &eely given to us of God." 

Clairvoyance and second sight, of which along with many cases of imposition and 
exaggeration there seems to be a small residuum of proved fact, show that there may 
be extraordinary operations of our natural powers. But, as in the case of miracle, the 
inspiration of Scripture necessitated an exaltation of these natural powers such as only 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit can explain. That the product is inexplicable 
as due to mere illumination seems plain when we remember that revelation sometimes 
excluded illumination as to the meaning of that which was communicated, for the pro- 
phets are represented in 1 Pet. 1 : 11 as "searching what time or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did point unto, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that should fol- 
lowthom." Since no degree of illumination can account for the prediction of " things that 
are to come" (John 16: 13), this theory tends to the denial of any immediate revelation in 
prophecy so-called, and the denial easily extends to any immediate revelation of 
doctrine. 
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(c) Mere lUmuinatioii could not aecure the Scripture writers from 
frequent and grievous error. The spiritual perception of the Christian 
is always rendered to some extent imperfect and deceptive by remaining 
depravity. The subjective element so predominates in this theory, that no 
certainty remains even with regard to the trustworthiness of the Scriptures 
as a whole. 

While we admit imperfections of detail in matters not essential to the moral and 
religious teaching of Scripture, we claim that the Bible furnishes a sufllcient guide to 
Christ and to salvation. The theory we are considering, however, by making the 
measure of holiness to be the measure of Inspiration, renders even the collective testi- 
mony of the Scripture writers an uncertain guide to truth. We point out therefore 
that Inspiration is not absolutely limited by the moral condition of those who are 
inspired. Knowledge, In the Christian, may go beyond conduct. Balaam and Caiaphas 
were not holy men, yet they were inspired ( Hum. 23 : 5 ; John 11 : 49-52 ). The promise of 
Christ assured at least the essential trustworthiness of his witnesses ( Mat. 10 1 7,19, 20 ; John 
14 : 26 ; 15 : 26, 27 ; 16 : 13 ; 17 : 8 ). This theory that inspiration is a whoUy subjective com- 
munication of truth leads to the practical rejection of important parts of Scripture, In 
fact to the rejection of all Scripture that professes to convey truth beyond the power 
of man to discover or to understand. Notice the progress from Thomas Arnold ( Ser- 
mons, Z : 185 ) to Matthew Arnold ( Literature and Dogma, 134, 137 ). Notice also Sweden- 
borg's rejection of nearly one half the Bible ( Ruth, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and the whole of the N. T. except the 
Gospels and the Apocalypse ), connected with the claim of divine authority for his new 
revelation. "His interlocutors all Swedenborgize " (K. W. Emerson). On Sweden- 
borg, see Hours with the Mystics, 2 : 330 ; Moehler, Symbolism, 43&-466 ; New Englander, 
Jan. 1874:195; Baptist Review, 1883:143-157; Pond, Swedenborglanism ; Ireland, The 
Blot on the Brain, 1-129. 

(d) The theory is logically indefensible, as intimating that illumina- 
tion with regard to truth can be imparted without imparting truth itself, 
whereas God must first furnish objective truth to be perceived before he 
can illuminate the mind to perceive the meaning of that truth. 

The theory is analogous to the views that preservation is a continued creation ; 
knowledge is recognition ; regeneration is Increase of light. In order to preservation, 
something must first be created which can be preserved ; in order to recognition, 
something must be known which can be recognized or known again ; in order to make 
Increase of light of any use, there must first be the power to see. In like manner, inspira- 
tion cannot be mere illumination, because the external necessarily precedes the inter- 
nal, the objective precedes the subjective, the truth revealed precedes the apprehen- 
sion of that truth. In the case of all truth that surpasses the normal powers of man to 
perceive or evolve, there must be special communication from God ; revelation must 
go before inspiration ; inspiration alone is not revelation. It matters not whether this 
communication of truth be from without or from within. As In creation, God can 
work from within, yet the new result is not explicable as mere reproduction of the 
past. The eye can see only as it receives and uses the external light furnished by the 
sun, even though it be equally true that without the eye the light of the sun would be 
nothing worth. 

Pfleiderer, Grundriss, 17-19, says that to Schleiermacher revelation is the original 
appearance of a proper religious life, which life is derived neither from external com- 
munication nor from Invention and reflection, but from a divine impartation, which 
impartation can be regarded, not merely as an Instructive influence upon man as an 
intellectual being, but as an endowment determining his whole persona] existence — 
an endowment analogous to the higher conditions of poetic and heroic exaltation. 
Pfleiderer himself would give the name "revelation" to "every original experience 
in which man becomes aware of, and is seized by, supersensible truth, truth which does 
not come from external impartation nor from purposed reflection, but from the uncon- 
scious and undivided transcendental ground of the soul, and so is received aa an 
impartation from God through the medium of the soul's human activity." Kaftan, 
Dogmatik, 51 sq.—" We must put the conception of revelation in place of inspiration. 
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Scripture Is the record of divine revelation. We do not propose a new doctrine oi^ 
iofipiration, in place of the old. We need only revelation, and, here and there, provi- 
dence. The testimony of the Holy Spirit is given, not to inspiration, but to revelation 
— the truths that touch the human spirit and have been historically revealed." 

Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 182— Edwards held that spiritual life in the soul is given 
by God only to his favorites and dear children, while inspiration may be thrown out, 
as it were, to dogs and swine— a Balaam, Saul, and Judas. The greatest privilege of 
apostles and prophets was, not their inspiration, but their holiness. Better to have 
grace in the heart, than to be the mother of Christ ( Luie 11 : 37, 28 ). Maltbie D. Babcoek, 
In S. S. Times, 1901 : 590— " The man who mourns because infallibility cannot be had in 
a church, or a guide, or a set of standards, does not know when he is well off. How 
could God develop our minds, our power of moral judgment, if there were no ' spirit to 
be tried ' ( 1 John 4 : 1 ;, no necessity for discrimination, no discipline of search and chal- 
lenge and choice ? To give the right answer to a problem is to put him on the side of 
infallibility so far as that answer is concerned, but it is to do him an ineffable wrong 
touching his real education. The blessing of life's schooling is not in Jinowing the right 
answer in advance, but in developing power through struggle." 

Why did John Henry Newman surrender to the Church of Rome? Because he 
assumed that an external authority is absolutely essential to religion, and, when such 
an assumption is followed, Kome is the only logical terminus. *' Dogma was," he says, 
"the fundamental principle of my religion." Modern ritualism is a return to this medi- 
aeval notion. " Dogmatic Christianity," says Harnack, " is Catholic. It needs an iner- 
rant Bible, and an infallible church to interpret that Bible. The dogmatic Protestant 
is of the same camp with the sacramental and infallible Catholic." lyman Abbott: 
" The new Eeformation denies the infallibility of the Bible, as the Protestant Eeforma- 
tion denied the infallibility of the Church. There is no infallible authority. Infallible 
authority is undesirable. . . . God has given us something far better, — hfe. . . . The 
Bible is the record of the gradual manifestation of God to man in human experience, 
in moral laws and their applications, tmd in the life of Him who was God manifest in 
the flesh." 

Leighton Williams : " There is no inspiration apart from experience. Baptists are 
not sacramental, nor creedal, but experimental Christians " — not Bomaolsts, nor Pro- 
testants, but believers in an inner light. " Life, as it develops, awakens into self -con- 
sciousness. That self-consciousness becomes the most reliable witness as to the nature 
o f the life of which it is the development. Within the limits of Its own sphere, its author- 
ity is supreme. Prophecy is the utterance of the soul in moments of deep religious 
experience. The inspiration of Scripture writers is not a peculiar thing, — it was given 
that the same inspiration might be perfected in those who read their writings." Christ 
is the only ultimate authority, and he reveals himself in three ways, through Scripture, 
the Reason, and the Church. Only Life saves, and the Way leads through the Truth to 
the Life. Baptists stand nearer to the Episcopal system of life than to the Presbyterian 
system of creed. Whiton, Gloria Patri, 136-" The mistake is in looking to the Father 
above the world, rather than to the Son and the Spirit within the world, as the imme- 
diate source of revelation. . . . Revelation is the unfolding of the life and thought of 
God within the world. One should not be troubled by finding errors in the Scriptures, 
any more than by finding imperfections in any physical work of God, as in the human 
eye." 

3. The Dictation-theory. 

This theory holds that inapiration consisted in such a possession of the 
minds and bodies of the Scripture writers by the Holy Spirit, that they 
became passive instruments or amanuenses — pens, not penmen, of God. 

This theory naturally connects itself with that view of miracles which regards them 
as suspensions or violations of natural law. Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 634 ( transl. 2 : 
186-189 ), calls it a " docetic view of inspiration. It holds to the abolition of second 
causes, and to the perfect passivity of the human instrument ; denies any inspiration 
of persons, and maintains inspiration of writings only. This exaggeration of the divine 
element led to the hypothesis of a multiform divine sense in Scripture, and, in assign- 
ing the spiritual meaning, a rationalizing spirit led the way." Representatives of this 
view are Quenstedt, Theol. Didact., 1 : 76—" The Holy Ghost inspired his amanuenses 
with those expressions which they would have employed, had they been left to them- 
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selves"; Hooker, Works, 2; 383— "They neither spake nor wrote any word of their 
own, but uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths " ; Gaussen, 
TheopneuBty, 6] —"The Bible is not a book which God charged men already enlight- 
ened to make under his protection ; it is a book which God dictated to them " ; Cun- 
ningham, Theoi. Lectures, 349— "The verbal inspiration of the Scriptures [which he 
advocates ] Implies in general that the words of Scripture were suggested or dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, as well as the substance of the matter, and this, not only in some 
portion of the Scriptures, but through the whole." This reminds us of the old theory 
that God created fossils in the rooks, as they would be bad ancient seas existed. 

Sanday, Bamp. Lect. on Inspiration, 74, quotes Philo as saying: "A prophet gives 
forth nothing at all of his own, but acts as interpreter at the prompting of another in 
all his utterances, and as long as he is under inspiration he is in ignorance, his reason 
departing from its place and yielding up the citadel of the soul, when the divine Spirit 
enters into it and dwells in it and strikes at the mechanism of the voice, sounding 
through it to the clear declaration of that which he prophesieth " ; in Gen. 15 : 12 — " About 
the sotting of the sua a, trance came upon itoam" — the sun is the light of human reason which sets 
and gives place to the Spirit of God. Sanday, 78, says also : " Josephus holds that even 
historical narratives, such as those at the beginning of the Pentateuch which were not 
written down by contemporary prophets, were obtained by direct inspiration from 
God. The Jews from their birth regard their Scripture as ' the decrees of God,' which 
they strictly observe, and for which if need be they are ready to die." The Rabbis said 
that " Moses did not write one word out of his own Jinowledge." 

The Reformers held to a much freer view than this. Luther said : " What does not 
carry Christ with it, is not apostolic, even though St. Peter or St. Paul taught it. If 
our adversaries fall back on the Scripture against Christ, we fall back on Christ against 
the Scripture." Luther refused canonical authority to books not actually written by 
apostles or composed, like Mark and Luke, under their direction. So he rejected from 
the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter and Revelation. Even 
Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship of 3 Peter, excluded the book of Revelation 
from the Scripture on which he wrote Commentaries, and also thus ignored the second 
and third epistles of John ; see Prof. R. B. Thompson, in 6. S. Times, Dec. 3, 1898 ; 803, 
804. The dictation-theory is post-Reformation. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 85— "After the Council of Trent, the Roman Catholic polemic became 
sharper. It became the endeavor of that party to show the necessity of tradition and 
the untrustworthiness of Scripture alone. This led the Protestants to defend the Bible 
more tenaciously than before." The Swiss Formula of Consensus in 1675 not only called 
the Scriptures " the very word of God," but declared the Hebrew vowel-points to be 
inspired, and some theologians traced them back to Adam. John Owen held to the 
inspiration of the vowel-points ; see Horton, Inspiration and Bible, 8. Of the age which 
produced the Protestant dogmatic theology, Charles Beard, in the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1S83, says : " I iinow no epoch of Christianity to which I could more confidently 
point in illustration of the fact that where there is most theology, there is often least 
religion." 

Of this Tiew we may remark : 

( a ) We grant that there are instances when God's communications were 
uttered in an audible voice and took a definite form of words, and that this 
was sometimes accompanied with the command to commit the words to 
writing. 

For examples, see Di. 3 : 4 — " God oalled unto him out of the midst of tho bush, and said, Hoses, Hoses"; 20: 
22_"Y8youraelTes havoseenthat I have talked with you fcom heaven"; cf. Heb. 12:19 — "the voice of words; 
which voice they that heard entreated that no word more should be spoken uuto them ' ' ; Numbers 7:89 — " And when 
Hoses went into the tent of meeting to speak with him, then he heard the Toioe speaking unto him from above the 
merey-seat that was upon the ark of the testimony, from between the two cherubim: and he spake unto him"; 8 : 1 

" And Jehovah spake unto Hoses, saying," etc. ; Ban. 4:31 — " While the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a 

voice &om heaven, saying, king Nebuohadneszax, to thee it is spoken : The kingdom is departed from thee ' ' ; Acts 9 : 

5 "Andhesaid, ¥ho art thou, lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou perseoutest " ; Rev. 19:9- "And he 

saithuntome. Write, Blessed are they that are bidden to the marriage supper of the lamb"; 21:5 — "And he that 
sitteth on the throne said. Behold, I make all things new " ; c/. 1 : 10, 11 — " and I heard behind me a great voice, as 
of a trumpet saying. What thou seest, write in a book and send it to the seven churches." So the voice from 
heaven at the baptism, and at the transfiguration, of Jesus (Hat 3:17, and 17:5; see 
Broadus, Amer. Com., on these passages). 
U 
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( & ) The theory in question, however, rests upon a partial induction of 
Scripture facts, — unwarrantably assuming that such occasional instances 
of direct dictation reveal the invariable method of God's communications of 
truth to the ■writers of the Bible. 

Scripture nowhere declares that this immediate communication of the words was uni- 
versal. On 1 Cor. 3:13 — ovk ev BiSaKToZ^ avdpitiTTivy\^ ao^Cw; h.6yoi.^, aAA' ev StSaKTOts n-i'eu/xaTOff, 
the text usually cited as proof of invariable dictation — Meyer says : " There Is no dic- 
tation here; SiSaitTois excludes everything mechanical." Henderson, Inspiration (2nd 
ed.), 333, 349— "As hTunan wisdom did not dictate word for word, so the Spirit did not." 
Paul claims for Scripture simply a general style of plainness which is due to the Influ- 
ence of the Spirit. Manly: "Dictation to an amanuensis is not teaching." OurKevised 
Version properly translates the remainder of the verse, 1 Cor. 2 : 13 — " combining spiritaal things 
with spiritual -words." 

(c) It cannot account for the manifestly human element in the Script- 
ures. There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the productions of 
each writer from those of every other, and there are variations in accounts 
of the same transaction which are inconsistent with the theory of a solely 
divine authorship. 

Notice Paul's anacoloutba and his hursts of grief and indignation ( Rom, 5 : 12 sq., 2 Cor. 
11:1 sg.), and his ignorance of the precise number whom he had baptized (lOor. 1:16). 
One beggar or two (Mat. 20:30; c/. Lake 18 : 35 ) ; " about five and twentj or thiitj furlongs" (John 6:19); 
"shodformany" (Mat26:28hasirepi, Markl4:24and Luke22:20 have iire'p). Dictation of words 
which were immediately to be lost by imperfect transcription? Clarke, Christian 
Theology, 33-37 — ' ' We are under no obligation to maintain the complete inerrancy of 
the Scriptures. In them we have the freedom of life, rather than extraordinary pre- 
cision of statement or accuracy of detail. We have become Christians in spite of dif- 
ferences between the evangelists. The Scriptures are various, progressive, free. 
There is no authority iu Scripture for applying the word ' inspired ' to our present 
Bible as a whole, and theology is not bound to employ this word in defining the Script- 
ures. Christianity is founded in history, and will stand whether the Scriptures are 
inspired or not. If special inspiration were whoUy disproved, Christ would still be the 
Savior of the world. But the divine element in the Scriptures will never be disproved." 

(d) It is inconsistent with a wise economy of means, to suppose that 
the Scripture writers should have had dictated to them what they knew 
already, or what they could inform themselves of by the use of their nat- 
ural powers. 

Why employ eye-witnesses at all? Why not dictate the gospels to Gentiles living a 
thousand years before? God respects the instruments he has called into being, and he 
uses them according to their oonsti(f utional gifts. George EUot represents Stradivar- 
lus as saying: — "If my hand slacked, I should rob God— since he is fullest good- 
Leaving a blank instead of violins. God cannot make Antonio Stradivari s violins, 
Without Antonio." Mark 11:3-" The lord hath need of him," may apply to man as well as beast. 

( e ) It contradicts what we know of the law of God's working in the souL 
The higher and nobler God's communications, the more fully is man in 
possession and use of his own faculties. We cannot suppose that tliis high- 
est work of man under the influence of the Spirit was purely mechanical. 

Joseph receives communicatiou by vision (Mat. 1 : 20); Mary, by words of an angel 
spoken in her waking moments ( Luke 1 : 28 ) . The more advanced the recipient, the more 
conscious the comm unication. These four theories might almost be called the Pelagian, 
the Arminian, the Docetic, and the Dynamical. Sabatier, Pliilos. Religion, 41, 42, 87 — 
"In the Gospel of the Hebrews, the Father says at the baptism to Jesus : ' My Son, in 
all the prophets I was waiting for thee, that thou mightest come, and that I might rest 
In thee. For thou art my Rest.' Inspiration becomes more and more i riternal, until in 
Christ it is continuous and complete. Upon the opposite Docetic view, the most per- 
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feet inspiration should have been that of Balaam's ass." Semler represents the Pelagian 
or Ebionltio view, as Quenstedt represents this Dooetio view. Semler localizes and 
temporalizea the contents of Scripture. Yet, though he carried this to the extreme of 
excluding any divine authorship, he did good service in leading the way to the histor- 
ical study of the Bible. 

4. The Dynamical Theory. 

The true view holds, in opposition to the first of these theories, that 
inspiration is not simply a natural but also a supernatural fact, and that it 
is the immediate work of a personal God in the soul of man. 

It holds, in opposition to the second, that inspiration belongs, not oiily 
to the men who wrote the Scriptures, but to the Scriptures which they 
wrote, so that these Scriptures, when taken together, constitute a trust- 
worthy and sufficient record of divine revelation. 

It holds, in opposition to the third theory, that the Scriptures contaia a 
human as well as a divine element, so that while they present a body of 
divinely revealed truth, this truth is shaped in human moulds and adapted 
to ordinary human inteUigenoe. 

In short, inspiration is characteristically neither natural, partial, nor 
mechanical, but supernatural, plenary, and dynamical. Further explan- 
ations will be grouped under the head of The Union of the Divine and 
Human Elements in Inspiration, in the section which immediately follows. 

If the small circle be taken as symbol of the human element in inspiration, and the 
large circle as symbol of the divine, then the Intuition-theory would be represented by 
the small circle alone ; the Dictation-theory by the large circle alone ; the Illumination- 
theory by the small circle external to the large, and touching it at only a single point ; 
the Dynamical-theory by two concentric circles, the small Included in the large. Even 
when inspiration is but the exaltation and intensification of man's natural powers, 
it must be considered the work of God as well as of man. God can work from within 
as well as from without. As creation and regeneration are works of the immanent 
rather than of the transcendent God, so inspiration is in general a work within man's 
soul, rather than a communication to him from without. Prophecy may be natural to 
perfect humanity. Revelation is an unveiling, and the BSntgen rays enable us to see 
through a veU. But the insight of the Scripture writers into truth so far beyond their 
mental and moral powers is inexplicable except by a supernatural influence upon their 
minds; in other words, except as they were lifted up into the divine Reason and 
endowed with the wisdom of God. 

Although we propose this Dynamical-theory as one which best explains the Scripture 
facts, we do not regard this or any other theory as of essential importance. No theory 
of inspiration is necessary to Christian faith. Revelation precedes inspiration. There 
was religion before the Old Testament, and an oral gospel before the New Testament. 
God might reveal without recording j might permit record without inspiration ; might 
inspire without vouching for anything more than religious teaching and for the his- 
tory, only so far as was necessary to that religious teaching. Whatever theory of 
inspiration we frame, should be the result of a strict induction of the Scripture facts, 
and not an a priori scheme to which Scripture must be conformed. The fault of many 
past discussions of the subject is the assumption that God must adopt some particular 
method of Inspiration, or secure an absolute perfection of detail in matters not essen- 
tial to the religious teaching of Scripture. Perhaps the best theory of inspiration is to 
have no theory. 

Warfleld and Hodge, Inspiration, 8— "Very many religious and historical truths 
must be established before we come to the question of inspiration, as for instance the 
being and moral government of G od, the fallen condition of man, the fact of a redemp- 
tive scheme, the general historical truth of the Scriptures, and the vaUdity and author- 
ity of the revelation of God's will which they contain, i. e., the general truth of 
Christianity and of its doctrines. Hence it follows that while the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is true, and being true is a principle fundamental to the adequate Interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it nevertheless is not, in the first instance, a principle fundamental 
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to the truth of the Christian religion." Warfleld, in Presb. and Ref . Rev., April, 1893 : 
208 — "We do not found the whole Christian system on the doctrine of Inspiration. 
.... Were there no such thine as inspiration, Christianity would be true, and all its 
essential doctrines would be credibly witnessed to us "—in the gospels and in the living 
church. F. L. Patton, Inspiration, 22— "I must take exception to the disposition of 
some to stake the fortunes of Christianity on the doctrine of inspiration. Not that I 
yield to any one in profound conviction of the truth and importance of the doctrine. 
But it is proper for us to bear in mind the immense argumentative advantage which 
Christianity has, aside altogether from the inspiration of the documents on which it 
rests." So argue also Sanday, Oracles of God, and Dale, The Living Christ. 

IV. The Union op the Divine and Human Elements in Inspibation. 

1. The Scriptures are the production equally of God and of man, and 
are therefore never to be regarded as merely human or merely divine. 

The mystery of inspiration consists in neither of these terms separately, 
but in the union of the two. Of this, however, there are analogies in the 
interpenetration of human powers by the divine efficiency in regeneration 
and sanctification, and in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ. 

According to " Dalton's law," each gas is as a vacuum to every other : " Gases are 
mutually passive, and pass into each other as into vacua." Bach Interpenetrates the 
other. But this does not furnish a perfect Illustration of our subject. The atom of 
oxygen and the atom of nitrogen, in common air, remain side by Bide but they do not 
unite. In inspiration the human and the divine elements do unite. The Lutheran 
maidm, " Mens humana capax divinae," is one of the most important principles of a true 
theology . " The Lutherans think of humanity as a thing made by God for himself and 
to receive himself. The Reformed think of the Deity as ever preserving himself from 
any confusion with the creature. They fear pantheism and idolatry " ( Bp. of Salisbury, 
quoted in Swayne, Our Lord's Knowledge, xx ). 

Sabatier, Philos. Religion, 66 — " That Initial mystery, the relation in our conscious- 
ness between the individual and the universal element, between the finite and the 
infinite, between God and man, — how can we comprehend their coexistence and their 
union, and yet how can we doubt it? Where is the thoughtful man to-day who has 
not broken the thin crust of his daily life, and caught a glimpse of those profound and 
obscure waters on which floats our consciousness? Who has not felt within himself a 
veiled presence, and a force much greater than his own ? What worker in a lofty 
cause has not perceived within his own personal activity, and saluted with a feeling of 
veneration, the mysterious activity of a universal and eternal Power ? ' In Deo vivimus, 
movemur, et sumus.' .... This mystery cannot be dissipated, for without It religion 
itself would no longer exist." Quackenbos, in Harper's Magazine, July, 1900 : 264, says 
that "hypnotic suggestion is but Inspiration." The analogy of human Influence thus 
communicated may at least help us to some understanding of the divine. 

2. This union of the divine and human agencies in inspiration is not to 
be conceived of as one of external impartation and reception. 

On the other hand, those whom God raised up and providentially qualified 
to do this work, spoke and wrote the words of God, when inspired, not as 
from without, but as from within, and that not passively, but in the most 
conscious possession and the most exalted exercise of their own powers of 
intellect, emotion, and will. 

The Holy Spirit does not dwell in man as water In a vessel. We may rather illustrate 
the experience of the Scripture writers by the experience of the preacher who under the 
Influence of God's Spirit Is carried beyond himself, and is conscious of a clearer appre- 
hension of truth and of a greater ability to utter it than belong to his unaided nature, 
yet knows himself to be no passive vehicle of a divine communication, but to be aa 
never before in possession and exercise of his own powers. The inspiration of the 
Scripture writers, however, goes far beyond the Illumination granted to the preacher, 
in that It qualifies them to put the truth, without error, into permanent and written 
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form. This inspiration, moreover, is more than providential preparation. Like mira- 
cles, Inspiration may use man's natural powers, but man's natural powers do not 
explain it. Moses, David, Paul, and John were providentially endowed and educated 
for their worls of writing Scripture, but this endowment and education were not 
inspiration itself, but only the preparation for It. 

Beyschlag : " With John, remembrance and exposition had become Inseparable." E. 
G. Robinson ; " Novelists do not create characters, — they reproduce with modifications 
material presented to their memories. So the apostles reproduced their impressions 
of Christ." Hutton, Essays, 2 : 231 — " The Psalmists vacillate between the first peTson 
and the third, when they deliver the purposes of God. As they warm with their spirit- 
ual inspiration, they lose themselves in the person of Him who inspires them, and then 
they are again recalled to themselves." Stanley, Lite and Letters, 1 : 380— " Eevelation 
is not resolved into a mere human process because we are able to distinguish the nat- 
ural agencies through which it was communicated"; 2:103— "You seem to me to 
transfertoo much to these ancient prophets and writers and chiefs our modern notions 
of divine origin. . , . Our notion, or rather, the modem Puritanical notion of divine 
origin, is of a preternatural force or voice, putting aside secondary agencies, and sep- 
arated from those agencies by an impassable gulf. The ancient, Oriental, Biblical notion 
was of a supreme WiU acting through those agencies, or rather, being inseparable from 
them. Our notions of inspiration and divine communications Insist on absolute perfec- 
tion of fact, morals, doctrine. The Biblical notion was that Inspiration was compatible 
with weaJiness, infirmity, contradiction." Ladd, Philosophy of Mind, 182— "In inspi- 
ration the thoughts, feelings, purposes are organized into another One than the self In 
which they were themselves born. That other One is i/n tlwmeelves. They enter into 
communication with Him. Yet this may be supernatural, even though natural psycho- 
logical means are used. Inspiration which is external is not inspiration at all." This 
last sentence, however, seems to us a needless exaggeration of the true principle. 
Though God originally inspires from within, he may also communicate truth from 
without. 

3. Inspiration, therefore, did not remove, but rather pressed into its 
own service, all the personal pecuUarities of the ■writers, together with their 
defects of cultiire and literary style. 

Every imperfection not inconsistent mth truth in a human composition 
may exist in inspired Scripture. The Bible is God's word, in the sense 
that it presents to us divine truth in human forms, and is a revelation not 
for a select class but for the common mind. Eightly understood, this very 
humanity of the Bible is a proof of its divinity. 

Locke: "When God made the prophet, he did not unmake the man." Prof. Day: 
" The bush In which God appeared to Moses remained a bush, while yet burning with 
the brightness of God and uttering forth the majesty of the mind of God." The para^ 
graphs of the Koran are called ayat, or "sign," from their supposed supernatural 
elegance. But elegant literary productions do not touch the heart. The Bible is not 
merely the word of God ; It is also the word made flesh. The Holy Spirit hides himself, 
that he may show forth Christ (Johns ; 8); he is known only by his effects — a pattern 
for preachers, who are ministers of the Spirit ( 2 Cor. 3 : 6 ). See Conant on Genesis, 68. 

The iloslem declares that every word of the Koran came by the agency of Gabriel 
from the seventh heaven, and that its very pronunciation is inspired. Better the doc- 
trine of Martlneau, Seat of Authority, 289 — " Though the pattern be divine, the web 
that bears it must still be human." Jackson, James Martlneau, 255— "Paul's metaphor 
of the'treasrm-6ia6artli6iiTess«ls'(2 0or. 4:7) you cannot allow to give you guidance; you 
want, not the treasure only, but the casket too, to come from above, and be of the 
crystal of the sky. You want the record to be divine, not only in its spirit, but also in 
itsletter." Charles Hodge, Syst.Theol., 1:157— "When God ordains praise out of the 
mouths of babes, they must speak as babes, or the whole power and beauty of the 
tribute wlU be lost." 

Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 16, 25 — " The jrvtiiia of a dead wind is never 
changed, as the Eabbis of old thought, into the irvei/jia of a living spirit. The raven 
that fed Elijah was nothing more than a bird. Nor does man, when supernaturally 
influenced, cease to be a man. An Inspired man is not God, nor a divinely manipulated 
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automaton "; "In Scripture there may be as much Imperfection as, in the parts of any 
organism, would be consistent with the perfect adaptation of that organism to its des- 
tined end. Scripture then, taUen together, is a statement of moral and religious truth 
sufficient for men's salvation, or an Infallible and sufficient rule of fatth and practice." 
J. S. Wrightnour : " Inspire means to breathe in, as a flute-player breathes into his 
instrument. As different flutes may have their own shapes, peculiarities, and what 
might seem lilie defects, so here ; yet all are breathed into by one Spirit. The same 
Spirit who inspired them selected those instruments which were best for his purpose, 
as the Savior selected his apostles. In these writings therefore is given us, in the precise 
way that is best for us, the spiritual Instruction and food that we need. Eood for the 
body is not always given in the most concentrated form, but in the form that is best 
adapted for digestion. So God gives gold, not in coin ready stamped, but In the quartz 
of the mine whence it has to be dug and smelted." Remains of Arthiur H. Hallam, in 
John Brown's Eab and his Friends, 27i — " I see that the Bible fits in to every fold of the 
human heart. I am a man, and I believe It is God's book, because it Is man's book." 

4. In inspiration God may use all riglit and normal methods of literary 
composition. 

As we recognize in Uteratuie the proper function of history, poetry, and 
fiction ; of prophecy, parable, and drama ; of personification and proverb ; 
of allegory and dogmatic instruction ; and even of myth and legend ; v/e 
cannot deny the possibility that God may use any one of these methods of 
communicating truth, leaving it tons to determine in any single case which 
of these methods he has adopted. 

In inspiration, as in regeneration and sanctiflcation, God works "in dlTers mainera " ( leb, 
1:1). The Scriptures, like the books of secular literature, must be Interpreted in the 
light of their purpose. Poetry must not be treated as prose, and parable must not be 
made to "go on all fours," when it was meant to walk erect and to tell one simple 
story. Drama is not history, nor is personiflcation to be regarded as biography. There 
is a rhetorical overstatement which is intended only as a vivid emphasizing of impor- 
tant truth. Allegory Is a popular mode of illustration^ Even myth and legend may 
convey great lessons not otherwise apprehensible to Infantile or untrained minds. A 
literary sense Is needed In our judgments of Scripture, and much hostile criticism Is 
lacking In this literary sense. 

Denney, Studies in Theology, 218 — " There is a stage in which the whole contents of 
the mind, as yetincapable of science or history, may be called mythological. And what 
criticism shows us, in its treatment of the early chapters of Genesis, is that God does 
not disdain to speak to the mind, nor through it, even when it is at this lowly stage. 
Even the myth, in which the beginnings of human life, lying beyond human research, 
are represented to itself by the child-mind of the race, may be made the medium of 
revelation. . . . But that does not make the first chapter of Genesis science, nor the 
third chapter history. And what is of authority in these chapters is not the quasi- 
scientiflc or quasi-historical form, but the message, which through them comes to the 
heart, of God's creative wisdom and power." Gore, in Lux Mundi, 356—" The various 
sorts of mental or literary activity develop in their different lines out of an earlier 
condition In which they lie fused and undifferentiated. This we can vaguely call the 
mythical stage of mental evolution. A myth is not a falsehood ; it Is a product of 
mental activity, as Instructive and rich as any later product, but its characteristic Is 
that it is not yet distinguished into history and poetry and philosophy." So Grote calls 
the Greek myths the whole Intellectual stock of the age to which they belonged — the 
common root of all the history, poetry, philosophy, theology, which afterwards 
diverged and proceeded from It. So the early part of Genesis may be of the nature of 
myth in which we cannot distinguish the historical germ, though we do not deny that 
it exists. Robert Browning's Clive and Andrea del Sarto are essentially correct repre- 
sentations of historical characters, though the details In each poem are imaginary. 

5. The inspiring Spirit has given the Scriptures to the world by a pro- 
cess of gradual evolution. 

As in communicating the truths of natural science, God has communi- 
cated the truths of religion by successive steps, germinaUy at first, more 
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fully as men have been able to comprehend them. The education of the 
race is analogous to the education of the child. First came pictures, 
object-lessons, external rites, predictions ; then the key to these in Christ, 
and theii didactic exposition in the Epistles. 

There have heen " divers portions," as well as " divors maimers " ( Heb. 1 ; 1 ). The early prophe- 
cies like that of Gen. 3 : 15 — the seed of the woman bruising the serpent's head — were 
but faint glimmerings of the dawn. Men had to be raised up who were capable of 
receiving and transmitting the divine communications. Moses, David, Isaiah mark 
successive advances in recipiency and transparency to the heavenly light. Inspiration 
has employed men of various degrees of ability, culture and religious insight. As all 
the truths of the calculus lie germinally in the simplest mathematical axiom, so all the 
truths of salvation may be wrapped up in the statement that God is holiness and love. 
But not every scholar can evolve the calculus from the axiom. The teacher may dic- 
tate propositions which the pupil does not understand : he may demonstrate in such a 
way that the pupil participates in the process ; or, best of all, he may incite the pupil 
to work out the demonstration for himself. God seems to have used all these methods. 
But while there are instances of dictation and illumination, and inspiration sometimes 
includes these, the general method seems to have been such a divine quickening of 
man's powers that he discovers and expresses the truth for himself. 

A. J. Balfour, Foundations of Belief, 339 — " Inspiration is that, seen from its divine 
side, which we call discovery when seen from the human side. . . . Every addition to 
knowledge, whether in the individual or the coiaamunlty, whether scientific, ethical or 
theological, is due to a coSperation between the human soul which assimilates and the 
divine power which inspires. Neither acts, or could act; in independent isolation. For 
' unassisted reason ' is a fiction, and pure receptivity it is impossible to conceive. Even 
the emptiest vessel must Umit the quantity and determine the configuration of any 
liquid with which it may be filled. . . . Inspiration is limited to no age, to no country, 
to no people." The early Semites had it, and the great Oriental reformers. There can 
be no gathering of grapes from thorns, or of figs from thistles. Whatever of true or 
of good is found in human history has come from GrOd. On the Progressivencss of 
Revelation, see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 431-478. 

6. Inspiration did not guarantee inerrancy in things not essential to the 
main purpose of Scripture. 

Inspiration went no fiuiiher than to secure a trustworthy transmission 
by the sacred writers of the truth they were commissioned to deliver. It 
was not omniscience. It was a bestowal of various kinds and degrees of 
knowledge and aid, according to need ; sometimes suggesting new truth, 
sometimes presiding over the collection of preexisting material and guard- 
ing from essential error in the final elaboration. As inspiration was not 
omniscience, so it was not complete sanotiflcatLon. It involved neither 
personal infallibility, nor entire freedom from sin. 

God can use imperfect means. As the imperfection of the eye does not disprove its 
divine authorship, and as God reveals himself In nature and history in spite of their 
shortcomings, so inspiration can accomplish its purpose through both writers and 
writings in some respects imperfect. God is, in the Bible as he was in Hebrew history, 
leading his people onward to Christ, but only by a progressive unfolding of the truth. 
The Scripture writers were not perfect men. Paul at Antloch resisted Peter, " beciuse he 
stood amdenmed " ( Gal. 3 : 11 ). But Peter ditCered from Paul, not in public utterances, nor in 
written words, but in following his own teachings ( c/. lots 15 : 6-11 ) ; versus Norman Fox, 
in Bap. Eev.. 1885 : 469-482. Personal defects do not invalidate an ambassador, though 
they may hinder the reception of his message. So with the apostles' ignorance of the 
time of Christ's second coming. It was only gradually that they came to understand 
Christian doctrines ; they did not teach the truth all at once ; their final utterances sup- 
plemented and completed the earlier ; and all together furnished only that measure of 
knowledge which God saw needful for the moral and reUgious teaching of mankind. 
Many things are yet unrevealed, and many things which inspired men uttered, they 
did not, when they uttered them, fully understand. 
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Pflelderer, Grundriss, 53, 54— " The word is divine-human In the sense that it has for 
its contents divine truth in human, historical, and individually conditioned form. 
The Holy Scripture contains the word of God in a way plain, and entirely sufficient to 
beget saving faith." Frances Power Cobbe, Life, 87 — " Inspiration is not a miraculous 
and therefore incredible thing, but normal and in accordance with the natural relations 
of the infinite and finite spirit, a divine inflowing of mental Ught precisely analogous to 
that moral influence which divines call grace. As every devout and obedient soul may 
expect to share in divine grace, so the devout and obedient souls of all the ages have 
shared, as Parker taught, in divine inspiration. And, as the reception of grace even in 
large measure does not render us impeccable, so neither does the reception of inspi- 
ration render us infalUbU." "We may concede to Miss Cobbe that inspiration consists 
with imperfection, while yet we grant to the Scripture writers an authority higher than 
our own. 

7. Inspiration did not always, or even generally, involve a direct oom- 
munioation to tlie Scripture ■writers of the words they wrote. 

Thought is possible without words, and in the order of nature precedes 
words. The Scripture writers appear to have been so influenced by the 
Holy Spirit that they perceived and felt even the new truths they were to 
publish, as discoveries of their own minds, and were left to the action of 
their own miads in the expression of these truths, with the single exception 
that they were supernatnraUy held back from the selection of wrong words, 
and when needful were provided with right ones. Inspiration is therefore 
not verbal, while yet we claim that no form of words which taken in its 
connections would teach essential error has been admitted into Scripture. 

Before expression there must be something to be expressed. Thought is possible 
without language. The concept may exist without words. See experiences of deaf- 
mutes, in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1881 : 104-128. The prompter interrupts only when the 
speaker's memoryitails. The writing-master guides the pupil's hand only when it would 
otherwise go wrong. The father suffers the child to walk alone, except when it is in 
danger of stumbling. If knowledge be rendered certain, it is as good as direct revela^ 
tion. But whenever the mere communication of ideas or the direction to proper 
material would not suflloe to secure a correct utterance, the sacred writers were guided 
in the very selection of their words. Minute criticism proves more and more conclu- 
sively the suitableness of the verbal dress to the thoughts expressed; all Biblical 
exegesisisbased. Indeed, upon the assumption that divine wisdom has made the out- 
ward form a trustworthy vehicle of the inward substance of revelation. See Hender- 
son, Inspiration ( and ed.), 102, 114 ; Bib. Sac, 1873 : 428, 640 ; William James, Psychology, 
1:266 89. 

Watts, New Apologetic, 40, 111, holds to a verbal inspiration : " The bottles are not the 
wine, but if the bottles perish the wine is sure to be BpUled "; the inspiring Spirit cer- 
tainly gave language to Peter and others at Pentecost, for the apostles spoke with 
other tongues ; holy men of old not only thought, but " spake from God, Mng moved b j the Holy 
Spirit" (2Pet.l:21). So Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 171 — " Why the minute study of 
the words of Scripture, carried on by all expositors, their search after the precise shade 
of verbal significance, their attention to the minutest details of language, and to all 
the delicate coloring of mood and tense and accent?" Liberal scholars. Dr. Gordon 
thinks, thus affirm the very doctrine which they deny. Rothe, Dogmatics, 338, speaks 
of "a language of the Holy Ghost." Oetinger: "It is the style of the heavenly court." 
But Broadus, an almost equally conservative scholar, in his Com. on Mat. 3 ; 17, says that 
the difference between "This is mj beloTed Son," and Ltiko 3 ;22—"Tliou art my beloved Son," should 
make us cautious in theorizing about verbal inspiration, and he intimates that in some 
cases that hypothesis is unwarranted. The theory of verbal inspiration is refuted by 
the two facts : 1. that the N. T. quotations from the O. T., in 99 cases, differ both from 
the Hebrew and from the LXX ; 2. that Jesus' own words are reported with varia- 
tions by the dlEEerent evangelists ; see Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature, 
chapter on Inspiration. 

Helen KeUer told Phillips Brooks that she had always known that there was a God, 
but she had not known his name. Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, of the Deaf Mute Institute, 
had under his charge four children of different mothers. All of these children were 
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dumb, though there was no defect of hearing and the organs of speech were perfect. 
But their mothers had never loved them and had never talked to them in the loving 
way that provoked imitation. The children heard Jcolding and harshness, but this did 
not attract. So the older members of the church in private and in the meetings for 
prayer should teach the younger to talk. But harsh and contentious talk will not 
accomplish the result, — it must be the talk of Christian love. William D. Whitney, in 
his review of Max MilUer's Science of Language, 28-31, combats the view of MUUer that 
thought and language are identical. Major Bliss Taylor's reply to Santa Anna : " Gen- 
eral Taylor never surrenders I " was a substantially correct, though a diplomatic and 
euphemistic, version of the General's actual profane words. Each Scripture writer 
uttered old truth in the new forms with which his own experience had clothed It. 
David reached liis greatness by leaving off the mere repetition of Moses, and by speak- 
ing out of his own heart. Paul reached his greatness by giving up the mere teaching 
of what he had been taught, and by telling what God's plan of mercy was to all. 
Augustine : " Scriptura est sensus Soripturae " — " Scripture is what Scripture means." 
Among the theological writers who admit the errancy of Scripture writers as to some 
matters unessential to their moral and spiritual teaching, are Luther, Calvin, Cocceius, 
Tholuck, Neander, Lange, Stier, Van Oosterzee, John Howe, Bichard Baxter, Cony- 
beare, Alford, Mead. 

8. Yet, notwithstanding the ever-present human element, the aU-per- 
vading inspiration of the Scriptures constitutes these various ■writings an 
organic ■whole. 

Since the Bible is ia all its parts the ■work of God, each part is to be 
judged, not by itself alone, but in its connection 'with every other part. 
The Scriptures are not to be interpreted as so many merely human produc- 
tions by different authors, but as also the work of one divine mind. Seem- 
ingly trivial things are to be explained from their connection ■with the whole. 
One history is to be built up from the several accounts of the life of Christ. 
One doctrine must supplement another. The Old Testament is part of a 
progressive system, ■whose culmination and key are to be found in the New. 
The central subject and thought which binds all parts of the Bible together, 
and in the light of ■which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. 

The Bible says : " There is no God " ( Ps. W : 1 ) ; but then, this Is to be taken with the con- 
text : " Tie fool lath said in his heart." Satan's " it is wntten," (Hat 4 : 6 ) is supplemented by 
Christ's "It is mitten again" (Mat. 4:7). Trivialities are like the hair and nails of the body 
— they have their place as parts of a complete and organic whole ; see Ebrard, Dogmatik, 
1 : 40. The verse which mentions Paul's cloak at Troas ( 2 Tim. 4 : 13 ) is ( 1 ) a sign of 
genuineness — a forger would not invent it ; ( 2 ) an evidence of temporal need endured 
for the gospel ; (3) an indication of the limits of inspiration,— even Paul must have 
books and parchments. Col. 2 : 21 — " Handle not, nor taste, nor tonch "—is to be interpreted by the 
context in verso 20 — "why . . . do je Stthjeot yourselves to ordinances?" and by verse 22 — "after the 
precepts and doctrines of men." Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1 : 164 — " The difference between John's 
gospel and the book of Chronicles is like that between man's brain and the hair of his 
head ; nevertheless the life of the body is as truly in the hair as in the brain." Like 
railway coupons. Scripture texts are " Not good if detached. " 

Crooker, The New Bible and Its New Uses, 137-144, utterly denies the unity of the 
Bible. Prof. A. B. Davidson of Edinburgh says that " A theology of the O. T. is really 
aa Impossibility, because the O. T. is not a homogeneous whole." These denials pro- 
ceed from an insuiflcient recognition of the principle of evolution in O. T. history and 
doctrine. Doctrines in early Scripture are like rivers at their source ; they are not 
yet fully expanded ; many affluents are yet to come. See Bp. Bull's Sermon, in Works, 
XV : 183; and Bruce, Apologetics, 323— "The literature of the early stages of revela- 
tion must share the defects of the revelation which it records and interprets. . . . The 
final revelation enables us to see the defects of the earlier. . . . We should find Christ 
in the O. T. as we find the butterfly in the caterpiller, and man the crown of the uni- 
verse in the fiery cloud." Crane, BeUgion of To-morrow, 824— Every part is to be mod- 
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ifled by every other part. No verse is true out of- the Book, but the whole Book taken 
together is true. Gore, In Lux Mundi, 350— "To recognize the inspiration of the 
Scriptures is to put ourselves to school in every part of them." Robert Browning, King 
and Book, 175 ( Pope, 228 ) — " Truth nowhere lies, yet everywhere, in these ; Not abso- 
lutely in a portion, yet Evolvable from the whole ; evolved at last Painfully, held tena- 
ciou^y by me." On the Organic Unity of the 0. T., see Orr, Problem of the O. T., 27-51. 

9. When the unity of the Scripture is fully recognized, the Bible, in 
spite of imperfections in matters non-essential to its religious purposej fur- 
nishes a safe and sufficient guide to truth and to salvation. 

The recognition of the Holy Spirit's agency makes it rational and natural 
to believe in the organic unity of Scripture. When the earlier parts are 
taken in connection -with the later, and -when each part is interpreted by 
the -whole, most of the difficulties connected with inspiration disappear. 
Taken together, with Christ as its culmination and explanation, the Bible 
furnishes the Ohiistian rule of faith and practice. 

The Bible answers two questions : What has God done to save me ? and What must I 
do to be saved 1 The propositions of Buclid are not invalidated by the fact that he 
believed the earth to be flat. The ethics of Plato would not be disproved by his mistakes 
with regard to the solar system. So religious authority is independent of merely secu- 
lar knowledge. — Sir Joshua Reynolds was a great painter, and a great teacher of his 
art. His lectures on painting laid down principles which have been accepted as author- 
ity for generations. But Joshua Reynolds illustrates his subject from history and 
science. It was a day when both history and science were young. In some unimpor- 
tant matters of this sort, which do not in the least afCeot his conclusions. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds makes an occasional slip ; his statements are inaccurate. Does he, therefore, 
cease to be an authority in matters of his art?— The Duke of Wellington said once that 
no human being knew at what time of day the battle of Waterloo began. One histor- 
ian gets his story from one combatant, and he puts the hour at eleven in the morning. 
Another historian gets his information from another combatant, and he puts it at noon. 
Shall we say that this discrepancy argues error in the whole account, and that we have 
no longer any certainty that the battle of Waterloo was ever fought at all ? 

Such slight imperfections are to be freely admitted, while at the same time we insist 
that the Bible, taken as a whole, is incomparably superior to aU other books, and is 
"ablatomafce thee wise unto salvation" (2 Tim. 3:15). Hooker, Eccl. Polity: " Whatsoever is 
spoken of God or things pertaining to God otherwise than truth is, though It seem an 
honor, it is an Injury. And as incredible praises given unto men do often abate and 
impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so we must likewise take great heed 
lest, in attributing to Scripture more than it can have, the incredibility of that do 
cause even those things which it hath more abundantly to be less reverently esteemed." 
Baxter, Works, 21 : 349 — " Those men who think that these human imperfections 
of the writers do extend further, and may appear In some passages of chronologies or 
history which are no part of the nile of faith and life, do not hereby destroy the Chris- 
tian cause. For God might enable his apostles to an infallible recording and preach- 
ing of the gospel, even all things necessary to salvation, though he had not made them 
inf aUiWe In every by-passage and circumstance, any more than they were indefectible 
in life." 

The Bible, says Beet, " contains possible errors in small details or allusions, but it 
gives us with absolute certainty the great facts of Christianity, and upon these great 
facts, and upon these only, our faith is based." Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspira- 
tion, 16,18, 65— "Teach that the shell is part of the kernel and men who find that they 
cannot keep the shell will throw away shell and kernel together. . . . This overstate- 
ment of inspiration made Renan, Bradlaugh and Ingersoll sceptics. . , , It in creation 
God can work out a perfect result through imperfection why cannot he do the like 
in inspiration? If in Christ God can appear in human weakness and ignorance, why 
not In the written word? " 

We therefore take exception to the view of Watts, New Apologetic, 71— "Let the 
theory of historical errors and scientiflc errors be adopted, and Christianity must share 
the fate of Hinduism. If its inspired writers err when they tell us of earthly things, 
none will believe when they tell of heavenly things." Watts adduces instances of 
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Spinoza's giving up the form while oleiimlng to hold the substance, and in this way- 
reducing revelation to a phenomenon of naturalistic pantheism. We reply that no a 
priori theory of perfection in divine inspiration must hllnd us to the evidence of actual 
imperfection in Scripture. As in creation and in Christ, so in Scripture, God humbles 
himself to adopt human and imperfect methods of self-revelation. See Jonathan 
Edwards, Diary : " I observe that old men seldom have any advantage of new discov- 
eries, because they are beside the way to which they have been so long used. Besolved, 
if ever I live to years, that I will be impartial to hear the reasons of all pretended dis- 
coveries, and receive them if rational, however long soever I have been used to another 
way of thinking." 

Bowne, The Immanence of God, 109, 110— " Those who would find the source of cer- 
tainty and the seat of authority in the Scriptures alone, or in the church alone, or rea- 
son and conscience alone, rather*than in the comples and indivisible coworking of all 
these factors, should be reminded of the history of religious thought. The stiftest doc- 
trine of Scripture inerrancy has not prevented warring interpretations ; and those who 
would place the seat of authority In reason and conscience are forced to admit that 
outside illumination may do much for both. In some sense the religion of the spirit Is 
a very Important fact, but when it sets up in opposition to the religion of a book, the 
light that is in it is apt to turn to darkness." 

10. WMle inspiration constitutes Scripture an authority more trust- 
worthy than are individual reason or the creeds of the church, the only 
ultimate authority is Christ himself. 

Christ has not so constructed Scripijure as to dispense with his personal 
presence and teaching by his Spirit. The Scripture is the imperfect mirror 
of Christ. It is defective, yet it reflects >iim and leads to him. Authority 
resides not in it, but in him, and his Spirit enables the individual Christian 
and the coUeotive church progressively to distinguish the essential from 
the non-essential, and so to perceive the truth as it is in Jesus. In thus 
judging Scripture and interpreting Scripture, we are not rationalists, but 
are rather believers in him who promised to be with us alway even unto 
the end of the world and to lead us by his Spirit into all the truth. 

James speaks of the law as a mirror ( James 1 : 23-25 — " like unto a man beholding Ms natural face in 
a mirror . . . looketi into the perfeot law"); the law convicts of sin because it reflects Christ. 
Paul speaks of the gospel as a mirror ( 2 Cor. 3:18 — "we all, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the 
Lord"); the gospel transforms us because it reflects Christ. Tet both law and gospel 
are imperfect ; they are like mirrors of polished metal, whose surface is often dim, and 
whose images are obscure ; (ICor. 13:12 — "For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face") ; 
even inspired men know only in part, and prophesy only in part. Scripture itself is the 
conception and utterance of a chUd, to be done away when that which is perfect is 
come, and we see Christ as he is. 

Authority is the right to imp( se beliefs or to command obedience. The only ultimate 
authority is God, for he is truth, justice and love. But he can impose beliefs and com- 
mand obedience only as he is known. Authority belongs therefore only to God revealed, 
and because Christ is God revealed he can say : "All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth" (Mat. 28:18). The final authority in reUgion is Jesus Christ. Every one of 
his revelations of God is authoritative. Both nature and human nature are such reve- 
lations. He exercises his authority through delegated and subordinate authorities, 
such as parents and civil government. These rightfully claim obedience so long as 
they hold to their own respective spheres and recognize their relation of dependence 
upon him. " The powers that be are ordained of God " ( Rom. 13 : 1 ), even though they are imperfect 
manifestations of his wisdom and righteousness. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
are authoritative even though the judges are fallible and come short of establishing 
absolute justice. Authority is not infallibility, in the government either of the family 
or of the state. 

The church of the middle ages was regarded as possessed of absolute authority. But 
the Protestant Bef ormation showed how vain were these pretensions. The church is 
an authority only as it recognizes and expresses the supreme authority of Christ. The 
Bef ormers felt the need of some external authority in place of the church. They sub- 
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stitutedthe Scripture. The phrase "the word of God," which designates the truth 
orally uttered or affecting the minds of men, came to signify only a book. Supreme 
authority was ascribed to it. It often usurped the place of Christ. While we vindicate 
the proper authority of Scripture, we would show that its authority is not immedi- 
ate and absolute, but mediate and relative, through human and imperfect records, and 
needing a supplementary and divine teaching to interpret them. The authority of 
Scripture is not apart from Christ or above Christ, but only in subordination to him 
and to his Spirit. He who Inspired Scripture must enable us to interpret Scripture. 
This is not a doctrine of rationalism, for it holds to man's absolute dependence upon 
the enlightening Spirit of Christ. It is not a doctrine of mysticism, for it holds that 
Christ teaches us only by opening to us the meaning of his past revelations. We do not 
expect any new worlds in our astronomy, nor do we expect any new Scriptures in our 
theology. But we do expect that the same Christ who gave the Scriptures will give us 
new insight into their meaning and will enable us to make new appUoations of their 
teachings. 

The right and duty of private judgment with regard to Scripture belong to no 
ecclesiastical caste, but are inalienable liberties of the whole church of Christ and of 
each individual member of that church. And yet this judgment is, from another 
point of view, no private judgment. It is not the judgment of arbitrariness or caprice. 
It does not make the Christian consciousness supreme, if we mean by this term the 
consciousness of Christians apart from the indwelling Christ. When once we come to 
Christ, he joins us to himself, he seats us with him uponhls throne, he imparts to us his 
Spirit, he bids us use our reason in his service. In judging Scripture, we make not our- 
selves but Christ supreme, and recognize him as the only ultimate and inf aUible author- 
ity in matters of religion. We can believe that the total revelation of Christ in Scripture is 
an authority superior to individual reason or to any single afllrmation of the church, 
while yet we believe that this very authority of Scripture has its limitation, and that 
Christ himself must teach us what this total revelation is. So the judgment which 
Scripture encourages us to pass upon its own limitations only induces a final and more 
implicit reliance upon the living and personal Son of God. He has never Intended that 
Scripture should be a substitute for his own presence, and it is only his Spirit that is 
promised to lead us into all the truth. 

On the authority of Scripture, see A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 113-136 — " The 
source of all authority is not Scripture, but Christ. . . Nowhere are we told that the 
Scripture of itself is able to convince the sinner or to bring him to God. It is a glitter- 
ing sword, but it is ' the sword of the Spirit ' ( Uph. 6:17); and unless the Spirit use It, it will never 
pierce the heart. It is a heavy hammer, but only the Spirit can wieldit so that it breaks 
in pieces the flinty rock. It is the type locked in the form, but the paper will never 
receive an imptession until the Spirit shall apply the power. No mere instrument 
shall have the glory that belongs to God. Every soul shall feel its entire dependence 
upon him. Only the Holy Spirit can turn the outer word Into an inner word. And the 
Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. Christ comes into direct contact with the souL He 
himself gives his witness to the truth. He bears testimony to Scripture, even more 
than Scripture bears testimony to him." 

11. The preceding discussion enables us at least to lay down three car- 
dinal principles and to answer three common questions with regard to 
inspiration. 

Principles: (a) The human mind can be inhabited and energized by God 
while yet attaining and retaining its own highest intelligence and freedom. 
(6) The Scriptures being the work of the one God, as weU as of the men 
in whom God moved and dwelt, constitute an articulated and organic unity, 
(c) The unity and authority of Scripture as a whole are entirely consis- 
tent with its gradual evolution and with great imperfection in its non-essen- 
tial parts. 

Questions : (a) Is any part of Scripture uninspired? Answer : Every 
part of Scripture is inspired in its connection and relation with every 
other part. (6) Are there degrees of inspiration ? Answer: There are 
degrees of value, but not of inspiration. Each part in its connection with 
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ihe rest is made completely true, and completeness has no degrees, (c) 
How may we know what parts are of most value and what is the teaching 
of the whole ? Answer : The same Spirit of Christ who inspired the 
Bible is promised to take of the things of Christ, and, by showing them to 
us, to lead us progressively into all the truth. 

Notice the value of the Old Testament, reveaUng as it does the natural attributes of 
God, as a basis and background for the revelation of mercy in the New Testament. 
Revel ation was in many parts ( iroAufiepo,! — Heb. 1 : 1 ) as well as in many ways. " Each 
individual oracle, taken by itself, was partial and Incomplete " ( Hobertson Smith, O. T. 
in Jewish Ch., 31 ). But the person and the words of Christ sum up and complete the 
revelation, so that, taken together and in their connection with him, the various parts 
of Scripture constitute an infalUble and sufficient rule of faith and practice. See 
Browne, Inspiration of the N. T.; Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T.; Stanley 
Loathes, Structure of the O. T.; Bainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine. See 
A. H. Strong, on Method of Inspiration, in Philosophy and Religion, 14S-155. 

The divine influence upon the minds of post-biblical writers, leading to the composi- 
tion of such allegories as Pilgrim's Progress, and such dramas as Macbeth, is to be 
denominated illumination rather than inspiration, for the reasons that these writings 
contain error as well as truth In matters of religion and morals ; that they add nothing 
essential to what the Scriptures give us ; and that, even in their expression of truth 
previously madeknown, they are not worthy of a place in the sacred canon. W, H. P. 
Paunce : " How far is Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress true to present Christian experience ? 
It is untrue : 1. In its despair of this world. The Pilgrim has to leave this world in 
order to be saved. Modem experience longs to do God's wlU here, and to save others 
instead of forsaking them. Z. In its agony over sin and frightful conflict. Bunyan 
illustrates modern experience better by Christiana and her children who go through 
the Valley and the Shadow of Death in the daytime, and without conflict with Apolly on. 
3. In the constant uncertainty of the issue of the Pilgrim's fight. Christian enters 
Doubting Castle and meets Giant Despair, even after he has won most of his victories. 
In modern experience, "at evening time there shall be light" — (Zeoh.l4:7). 4, In the constant 
conviction of an absent Christ. Bunyan's Christ is never met this side of the Celestial 
City. The Cross at which the burden dropped is the symbol of a sacrificial act, but it 
is not the Savior himself. Modern experience has Christ living in us and with us 
alway, and not simply a Christ whom we hope to see at the end of the journey." 

Beyschlag, N. T. Theol., 2 : 18 — " Paul declares his own prophecy and inspiration to 
be essentially imperfect (1 Cor. 13:9, 10, 12 ; cf. I Cor. 12: 10; 1 Tbess. 5 : 19-21). This admission 
justifies a Christian criticism even of his views. He can pronounce an anathema on 
those who preach ' a different gospel ' ( &al. 1 : 8, 9 ), for what belongs to simple faith, the facts 
of salvation, are absolutely certain. But where prophetic thought and speech go 
beyond these facts of salvation, wood and straw may be mingled with the gold, silver 
and precious stones buUt upon the one foundation. So he distinguishes his own modest 
yvaiiii from the eiriTai/ij Kvpiov (1 Cor. 7 : 25, 40)." Clarke, Christian Theology, 44— "The 
authority of Scripture is not one that binds, but one that sets free. Paul is writing of 
Scripture when he says : ' Not that we have lordship over year faith, but are helpers ot jonrjoy : tor in faith 
ye standfast' (2 Cor. 1 : 24)." 

Cremer, in Herzog, Realenoyc, 18S-203 — ' ' The church doctrine is that the Scriptures 
are inspired, but it has never been determined by the church fto«) they are inspired." 
Butler, Analogy, part n, chap, iii— "The only question concerning the truth of Chris- 
tianity is, whether it be a real revelation, not whether it be attended with every cir- 
cumstance which we should have looked for ; and concerning the authority of Script- 
ure, whether it be what it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort, and so 
promulgated, as weak men are apt to fancy a book containing a divine revela- 
tion should. And therefore, neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of style, nor 
various readings, nor early disputes about the authors of particular parts, nor any 
other things of the like kind, though they had been much more considerable than they 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unless the prophets, apostles, or 
our Lord had promised that the book containing the divine revelation should be secure 
from these things." W. Robertson Smith : " If I am asked why I receive the Scriptures 
as the word of God and as the only perfect rule of faith and life, I answer with all the 
Fathers of the Protestant church : ' Because the Bible is the only record of the redeem- 
ing love of God ; because in the Bible alone I find God drawing nigh to men in Jesus 
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Christ, and declaring his will for our salvation. And the record I know to be true by 
the witness of his Spirit in my heart, whereby I am assured that none other than God 
himself Is able to speak such words to my soul." The gospel of Jesus Christ is the 
Sirof Kty6iJ.€vov of the Almighty. See Marcus Dods, The Bible, its Origin and Nature ; 
Bowne, The Immanence of God, 66-115. 

V. Objections to the DoCTEorai of Inspiration. 

In connection ■with, a divine-liuman work like the Bible, insolnble diffi- 
culties may be expected to present themselves. So long, however, as its 
inspiration is sustained by competent and sufficient evidence, these difficul- 
ties cannot justly prevent our full acceptance of the doctrine, any more than 
disorder and mystery in nature warrant us in setting aside the proofs of its 
divine authorship. These difficulties are lessened with time ; some have 
already disappeared ; many maybe due to ignorance, and may be removed 
hereafter ; those which axe permanent may be intended to stimulate inquiry 
and to discipline faith. 

It is noticeable that the common objections to inspiration are urged, not 
so much against the religious teaching of the Scriptures, as against certain 
errors in seexdar matters which are supposed to be interwoven with it. But 
if these are proved to be errors indeed, it will not necessarily overthrow 
the doctrine of inspiration ; it will only compel us to give a larger place 
to the human element in the composition of the Scriptures, and to regard 
them more exclusively as a text-book of religion. As a rule of religious 
faith and practice, they will still be the infallible word of God. The Bible 
is to be judged as a book whose one aim is man's rescue from sin and 
reconciliation to God, and in these respects it wiU still be found a record 
of substantial truth. This will appear more fully as we examine the objec- 
tions one by one. 

" The Scriptures are given to teach us, not how the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven." Their aim is certainly not to teach science or history, except so far as science 
or history is essential to their moral and religious purpose. Certain of their doctrines, 
like the virgin-birth of Christ and his bodily resurrection, are historical facts, and cer- 
tain facts, like that of creation, are also doctrines. With regard to these great facts, 
we claim that inspiration has given us accounts that are essentially trustworthy, what- 
ever may be their Imperfections In detail. To undermine the solentiflo trustworthiness 
of the Indian Vedas is to undermine the religion which they teach. But this only 
because their scientific doctrine is an essential part of their religious teaching. In the 
Bible, religion is not dependent upon physical science. The Scriptures aim only to 
declare the creatorship and lordship of the personal God. The method of his working 
may be described piotorially without affecting this substantial truth. The Indian cos- 
mogonies, on the other hand, polytheistic or pantheistic as they are, teach essential 
untruth, by describing the origin of things as due to a series of senseless transforma- 
tions without basis of will or wisdom. 

So long as the difBcultles of Scripture are dlfflculties of form rather than substance, 
of Its Incidental features rather than Its main doctrine, we may say of its obscurities as 
Isocrates said of the work of Heraclltus : " What I understand of it is so excellent 
that I can draw conclusions from It concerning what I do not understand." " If Ben- 
gel finds things in the Bible too hard for his critical faculty, he finds nothing too hard 
for his believing faculty." With John Smyth, who died at Amsterdam in 1612, we may 
say : " I profess I have changed, and shall be ready stiU to change, for the better " ; and 
with John Boblnson, in his farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers : " I am verily per- 
suaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to break forth from his holy word." See 
Luthardt, Saving Truths, 205 ; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 206 sq. ; Bap. Kev., April, 1881 : 
art. by O. P. Eaches; Cardinal Newman, in 19th Century, Feb. 1884. 
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1. Errors in matters of Science. 
Upon this objection -we remark : 

( a ) We do not admit the existence of scientific error in the Scripture. 
■What is charged as such is simply truth presented in popidar and impres- 
sive forms. 

The common mind receives a more correct idea of unfamiliar facts when 
these are narrated in phenomenal language and in summary form than 
when they are described in the abstract terms and ia the exact detail of 
science. 

The Scripture writers unconsciously observe Herbert Spencer's principle of style : 
Economy of the reader's or hearer's attention,— the more energy is expended upon the 
form the less there remains to grapple with the substance (Essays, 1-47). Wendt, 
Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 130, brings out the principle of Jesus' style : " The greatest clear- 
ness in the smallest compass." Hence Scripture uses the phrases of common life 
rather than soientiflc terminology. Thus the language of appearance is probably used 
in Gen. 7 : 19 — " all the high mountains that ware under the whole heaven were covered " — such would be the 
appearance, even if the deluge were local instead of universal ; in Josh. 10: 12, 13— "and the 
snn stood still" —such would be the appearance, even if the sun's rays were merely refrac- 
ted so as pretematuraUy to lengthen the day ; in Ps. 93 : 1 — " The world also is established, that it 
cannot he moved " — such Is the appearance, even though the earth turns on its axis and 
moves round the sun. In narrative, to substitute for " sunset " some scientific descrip- 
tion would divert attention from the main subject. Would it be preferable, in the 
O. T., if we should read : " When the revolution of the earth upon its axis caused the rays 
of the solar luminary to impinge horizontally upon the retina, Isaac went out to meditate" ( Gen. 
24 ; 63 ) ? " Le secret d'ennuyer est de tout dire." Charles Dicliens, in his American 
Notes, 1%, describes a prairie sunset : "The decUne of day here was very gorgeous, 
tinging the firmament deeply with red and gold, up to the very keystone of the arch 
above us " ( quoted by Hovey, Manual of Christian Theology, 97 ). Did Dickens there- 
fore believe the firmament to be a piece of solid masonry? 

Canon Driver rejects the Bible story of creation because the distinctions made by 
modern science cannot be found in the primitive Hebrew. He thinks the fluid state of 
the earth's substance should have been called " surging chaos," instead of " waters" ( Gen. 
1:2). "An admirable phrase for modem and cultivated minds," replies Mr. Gladstone, 
"but a phrase that would have left the pupils of the Mosaic writer in exactly the con- 
dition out of which it was his purpose to bring them, namely, a state of utter ignorance 
and darkness, wil;h possibly a little ripple of bewilderment to boot ' ' ; see Sunday School 
Times, April 26, 1890. The fallacy of holding that Scripture gives in detail all the facts 
connected with a historical narrative has led to many curious arguments. The Gre- 
gorian Calendar which makes the year begin in January was opposed by representing 
that Eve was tempted at the outset by an apple, which was possible only in case the 
year began in September ; see Thayer, Change of Attitude towards the Bible, 46. 

( 6 ) It is not necessary to a proper view of inspiration to suppose that 
the human authors of Scripture had in niiad the proper scientific interpre- 
tation of the natural events they recorded. 

It is enough that this was ia the nriind of the iaspiring Spirit. Through 
the comparatively narrow conceptions and inadequate language of the 
Scripture writers, the Spirit of inspiration may have secured the expres- 
sion of the truth in such germinal form as to be intelligible to the times 
ia which it was first published, and yet capable of indefinite expansion as 
science should advance. In the miniature picture of creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, and in its power of adjusting itself to every advance of 
scientific investigation, we have a strong proof of inspiration. 

The word " day" in Genesis 1 is an instance of this general mode of expression. It would 
be absurd to teach early races, that deal only in small numbers, about the myriads of 
years of creation. The child's object-lesson, with its graphic summary, conveys to his 
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mind more of truth than elaborate and ezaot statement would convey. Conant ( Gsnesis 
2:10) says of the description of Eden and its rivers : "Of course the author's object is 
not a minute topographical description, but a general and Impressive conception as a 
whole." Yet the progress of science only shows that these accounts are not less but 
more true than was supposed by those who first received them. Neither the Hindu 
Shasters nor any heathen cosmogony can bear such comparison with the results of 
science. Why change our Interpretations of Scripture so often ? Answer : We do not 
assume to be original teachers of science, but only to Interpret Scripture with the new 
lights we have. See Dana, Manual of Gteology, 741-716 ; Guyot, in Bib. Sac, 1855 : 384 ; 
Dawson, Story of Earth and Man, 32. 

This conception of early Scripture teaching as elementary and suited to the childhood 
of the race would make it possible, if the facts so required, to interpret the early chap- 
ters of Genesis as mythical or legendary. God might condescend to " Kindergarten for- 
mulas." Goethe said that " We should deal with children as God deals with us : we are 
happiest under the influence of innocent delusions." Longfellow : " How beautilful is 
youth I how bright it gleams. With its illusions, aspirations, dreams 1 Book of begin- 
nings, story without end. Bach maid a heroine, and each man a friend 1 " We might 
hold with Goethe and with Longfellow, If we only excluded from God's teaching all 
essential error. The narratives of Scripture might be addressed to the Imagination, 
and so might take mythical or legendary form, whUe yet they conveyed substantial 
truth that could in no other way be so well apprehended by early man ; see Robert 
Browning's poem, " Development," in Asolando. The Koran, on the other hand, leaves 
no room for imagination, but fixes the number of the stars and declares the firmament 
to be scud. Henry Drummond : " Evolution has given us a new Bible. . . . The Bible 
is not a book which has been made, —It has grown." 

Bagehot tells us that " One of the most remarkable of Father Newman's Oxford ser- 
mons explains how science teaches that the earth goes round the sun, and how Script- 
ure teaches that the sun goes round the earth ; and it ends by advising the discreet 
believer to accept both." This is mental bookkeeping by double entry ; see Mackintosh, 
in Am. Jour. Theology, Jan. 1899 : 41. Lenormant, in Contemp. Rev., Nov. 1879—" While 
the tradition of the deluge holds so considerable a place in the legendary memories of 
all branches of the Aryan race, the monuments and original texts of Egypt, with their 
many cosmogonio speculations, have not afforded any, even distant, allusion to this 
cataclysm." Lenormant here wrongly assumed that the language of Scripture is scien- 
tific language. If it is the langueige of appearance, then the deluge may be a local and 
not a universal catastrophe. G. P. Wright, Ice Age in North Anierica, suggests that 
the numerous traditions of the deluge may have had their origin In the enormous 
floods of the receding glacier. In South-western Queensland, the standard guage at 
the Meteorological OflBoe registered lOi, 20, 35}, 10} inches of rainfall, In all 77i inches, 
in four successive days. 

(c) It may be safely said tliat science has not jet showa any fairly 
interpreted passage of Scripture to be untrue. 

With, regard to the antiquity of the race, we may say that owing to the 
differences of reading between the Septuagint and the Hebrew there is room 
for doubt whether either of the received chronologies has the sanction of 
inspiration. Although science has made probable the existence of man 
upon the eaith at a period preceding the dates assigned in these ohronol- 
ogieSj no statement of inspired Scripture is thereby proved false. 

Usher's scheme of chronology, on the basis of the Hebrew, puts the creation 4004 
years before Christ. Hales's, on the basis of the Septuagint, puts it 5411 B. C. The 
Fathers followed the LXX. But the genealogies before and after the flood may pre- 
sent us only with the names of "leading and representative men." Some of these 
names seem to stand, not for Individuals, but for tribes, e. g.: Gen. 10 ; 16 — where Canaan 
is said to have begotten the Jebusite and the Amorite; 29 — Joktan begot Ophir and 
Havilah. In Gen. 10: 6, we read that Mizralm belonged to the sons of Ham. ButMizraim 
is a dual, coined to designate the two parts. Upper and Lower Egypt. Hence a son of 
Ham could not bear the name of Mizraim. Gen. 10 : 13 reads : "And Mizraim legat ludim." But 
Ludim is a plural form. The word signifies a whole nation, and " begat " Is not employed 
in a literal sense. So in vor56sl5,16: " Canaan iegat . . . the Jebusite," a tribe; the ancestors of 
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which would have been called Jehus. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, however, are names, 
not of tribes or nations, but of Individuals ; see Prof. Edward KSnig, of Bonn, in S. S. 
Times, Deo. 14, 1901. E. G. Hobinson : " We may pretty safely go back to the time of 
Abraham, but no further." Bib. Sac, 1899:403— "The lists in Genesis may relate to 
families and not to Individuals." 

G. P. Wright, Ant. and Origin of Human Race, lect. n— " When In David's time it 
is said that 'Shebuel, tie son of GersKom, the son of Mosos, uas rulsr over the tressnres' (1 Chron. 23 :16; 
26 : 34 ), Gershom was the immediate son of Moses, but Shebuel was separated by many 
generations from Gtershom. So when Seth is said to have begotten Enosh when he was 
105 years old ( Sen. 5 : 6 ), it is, according to Hebrew usage, capable of meaning that Enosh 
was descended from the branch of Seth's line which set off at the lOSth year, with any 
number of intermediate links omitted." The appearance of completeness in the text 
may be due to alteration of the text in the course of centuries ; see Bib. Com., 1 : SO. 
lu the phrase " losus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham" (Mat. i:l) thirty-eight to forty 
generations are omitted. It may be so in some of the Old Testament genealogies. 
There is room for a hundred thousand years, if necessary ( Conant ). W. H. Green, in 
Bib. Sac, April, 1890 : 303, and in Independent, June 18, 1891— " The Scriptures furnish 
us with no data for a chronological computation prior to the life of Abraham. The 
Mosaic records do not flx, and were not intended to fix, the precise date of the Flood 
or of the Creation . . . They give a series of specimen lives, with appropriate numbers 
attached, to show by selected examples what was the original term of human life. To 
make them a complete and continuous record, and to deduce from them the antiquity 
of the race, is to put them to a use they were never intended to serve." 

Comparison with secular history also shows that no such length of time as 100,000 
years for man's existence upon earth seems necessary. Rawlinson, in Jour. Christ. 
PhUosophy, 1883 : 839-364, dates the beginning of the Chaldean monarchy at 2400 B. C. 
Lenormaut puts the entrance of the Sanskritio Indians into Hindustan at 2300 B. C. 
The earliest Vedas are between 1200 and 1000 B. C. ( Max MiUler). Call of Abraham, 
probably 1945 B. C. Chinese history possibly began as early as 2356 B. C. ( Legge ). 
The old Empire in Egypt possibly began as early as 2650 B. C. Rawlinson puts the flood 
at 3600 B. C, and adds 2000 years between the deluge and the creation, making the age 
of the world 1886 + 3600 + 2000 = 7488. S. B. Pattison, in Present Day Tracts, 3 : no. 13, 
concludes that " a term of about 8O0O years is warranted by deductions from history, 
geology, and Scripture." See also Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 76-128 ; Cowles on 
Genesis, 49-80 ; Dawson, Fossil Men, 246 ; Hicks, in Bap. Rev., July, 1884 ( 15000 years ) ; 
Zockler, TJrgeschichte der Erde und des Menschen, 137-163. On the critical side, see 
Crooker, The New Bible and its Uses, 80-102. 

Evidence of a geological nature seems to be accumulating, which tends to prove 
man's advent upon earth at least ten thousand years ago. An arrowhead of tempered 
copper and a number of human bones were found in the Rocky Point mines, near Gil- 
man, Colorado, 460 feet beneath the surface of the earth, embedded in a vein of silver- 
bearing ore. More than a hundred dollars worth of ore clung to the bones when they 
were removed from the mine. On the age of the earth and the antiquity of man, see 
G. F. Wright, Man and the Glacial Epoch, lectures iv and x, and in MoClure's Maga- 
zine, June, 1901, and Bib. Sac, 1903 : 31— " Charles Darwin first talked about 300 miUion 
years as a mere trifle of geologic time. His son George limits it to 50 or 100 million ; 
CroU and Young to 60 or 70 million; Wallace to 28 million; Lord Kelvin to 24 
million; Thompson and Newoomb to only 10 million." Sir Archibald Geikie, at the 
British Association at Dover in 1899, said that 100 million years sufficed for that small 
portion of the earth's history which is registered in the stratified rocks of the crust. 

Shaler, Interpretation of Nature, 122, considers vegetable life to have existed on the 
planet for at least 100 million years. Warren Upham, in Pop. Science Monthly, Dec. 
1893 : 153 — " How old is the earth ? 100 milUon years." D. G. Brintou, in Forum, Dec. 
1893 : 454, puts the minimum limit of man's existence on earth at 50,000 years. G. F. 
Wright does not doubt that man's presence on this continent was preglacial, say eleven 
or twelve thousand years ago. He asserts that there has been a subsidence of Central 
Asia and Southern Russia since man's advent, and that Arctic seals are still found in 
Lake Baikal In Siberia. While he grants that Egyptian civilization may go back to 
5000 B. C, he holds that no more than 6000 or 7000 years before this are needed as prepara- 
tion for history. Le Conte, Elements of Geology, 613 — " Men saw the great glaciers of 
the second glacial epoch, but there is no reliable evidence of their existence before the 
first glacial epoch. Deltas, implements, lake shores, waterfalls, indicate only 7000 to 
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10,000 years." Recent calculations of Prof. Prestwloh, the most eminent living geolo- 
gist of Great Britain, tend to bring the close of the glacial epoch down to within 10,000 
or 15,000 years. 

(d) Even if error in matters of science were found in Scripture, it -would 
not disprove inspiration, since inspiration concerns itself with science only 
so far as correct scientific views are necessary to morals and religion. 

Great harm results from identifying Christian doctrine with specific theories of the 
universe. The Roman church held that the revolution of the sun around the earth 
was taught in Scripture, and that Christian faith required the condemnation of Gali- 
leo; John Wesley thought Christianity to be Inseparable from a belief in witchcraft ; 
opposers of the higher criticism regard the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as 
"artioulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesise." We mistake greatly when we link inspi- 
ration with scientific doctrine. The pui-pose of Scripture is not to teach science, but to 
teach religion, and, with the exception of God's creatorship and preserving agency in 
the universe, no scientific truth is essential to the system of Christian doctrine. Inspi- 
ration might leave the Scripture writers in possession of the scientific ideas of their 
time, while yet they were empowered correctly to declare both ethical and religious 
truth. A right spirit indeed gains some insight into the meaning of nature, and so the 
Scripture writers seem to be preserved from incorporating into their productions 
much of the scientlflo error of their day. But entire freedom from such error must 
not be regarded as a necessary accompaniment of inspiration, 

2. Errors in matters of History. 

To this objection we reply : 

(a) What are charged as such are often mere mistakes in transcription, 
and have no force as arguments against inspiration, unless it can first be 
shown that inspired documents are by the very fact of their inspiration 
exempt from the operation of those laws which affect the transmission of 
other ancient documents. 

We have no right to expect that the inspiration of the original writer will be followed 
by a miracle in the case of every copyist. Why believe in infallible copyists, more than 
in infallible printers ? God educates us to care for his word, and for its correct trans- 
mission. Reverence has kept the Scriptures more free from various readings than 
are other ancient manuscripts. None of the existing variations endanger any impor- 
tant article of faith. Yet some mistakes in transcription there probably are. In 1 Chron. 
22 : 14, instead of 100,000 talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver ( = $3,750,000,000), 
Josephus divides the sum by ten. Dr. Howard Osgood : "A French writer, Revillout, 
has accounted for the difEering numbers in Kings and Chronicles, just as he accounts 
for the same differences In Egyptian and Assyrian later accounts, by the change in the 
value of money and debasement of issues. He shows the change aU over Western 
Asia." Per contra, see Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 45. 

In 2 Chron. 13 ; 3, 17, where the numbers of men in the armies of little Palestine are 
stated as 400,000 and 800,000, and 500,000 are said to have been slain In a single battle, 
" some ancient copies of the Vulgate and Latin translations of Josephus have 40,000, 
80,000, and 50,000 " ; see Annotated Paragraph Bible, in loco. In 2 Chron. 17 : 14-19, Jehosha- 
phat's army aggregates 1,160,000, besides the garrisons of his fortresses. It is 
possible that by errors in transcription these numbers have been multiplied by ten. 
Another explanation however, and perhaps a more probable one, is given under ( d ) 
below. Similarly, compare 1 Sam. 6 ; 19, where 50,070 are slain, with the 70 of Josephus ; 
2 Sam. 8 ; 4 — "1,700 horsomen," with 1 Chron. 18 : 4 — "7,000 horsemen"; Esther 9: 16— 75,000 slain by the 
Jews, with LXX— 15,000. In Mat. 27 : 9, we have "Jeremiah" for "Zeohariah"— this Calvin 
allows to be a mistake ; and, if a mistake, then one made by the first copyist, for it 
appears in all the uncials, all the manuscripts and all the versions except the Syrlac 
Peshlto where it is omitted, evidently on the authority of the Individual transcriber 
and translator. In Acts 7; 16— "the tomb that Abraham longht"—Hackett regards "Abraham" as 
a clerical error for "Jacob" (compare Gen, 33 : 18, 19), See Bible Com., 3 : laS, 849, 251, 
817, 
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( 6 ) Other so-called errors are to be explained as a permissible use of 
round numbers, -which cannot be denied to the sacred writers except upon 
the principle that mathematical accuracy -was more important than the 
general impression to be secured by the narrative. 

In Numbera 25 : 9, we read that there fell In the plague 24,000 ; 1 Oor. 10 : 8 says 83,000. The 
actual number was possibly somewhere between the two. Upon a similar principle, we 
do not scruple to celebrate the Landing of the Pilgrims on December 22nd and the 
birth of Christ on December 25th. We speals of the battle of Bunker HiU, although at 
Bunker Hill no battle was really fought. In Ei. 12 : W, 41, the sojourn of the IsraeUtes in 
Egypt is declared to be 430 years. Yet Paul, in Gal. 3:17, says that the giving of the law 
through Moses was 430 years after the call of Abraham, whereas the call of Abraham 
took place 215 years before Jacob and his sons went down into Egypt, and Paul should 
have said 645 years instead of 430. Franz DelitzBoh : " The Hebrew Bible counts four 
centuries of Egyptian sojourn ( Son. 16 : 13-16 ), more accurately, 430 years ( li. 12 : 40 ) ; but 
according to the LXX (£i. 12 ; 40 ) this number comprehends the sojourn in Canaan and 
Egypt, so that 315 years come to the pilgrimage in Canaan, and 215 to the servitude in 
Egypt. This kind of calculation is not exclusively HeUeuistic ; it is also found in the 
oldest Palestinian Midrash. Paul stands on this side in Gal. 3 : 17, making, not the immi- 
gration into Egypt, but the covenant with Abraham the termimts a quo of the 430 years 
which end in the Exodus from Egypt and in the legislation " ; see also Hovey, Com. on 
GaL 3 ; 17. It was not Paul's purpose to write chronology,— so he may follow the LXX, 
and call the time between the promise to Abraham and the giving of the law to Moses 
430 years, rather than the actual 600. If he had given the larger number, it might have 
led to perplexity and discussion about a matter which had nothing to do with the vital 
question in hand. Inspiration may have employed current though inaccurate state- 
ments as to matters of history, because they were the best available means of impress- 
ing upon men's minds truth of a more important sort. In Gen, 15 : 13 the 480 years is 
called in round numbers 400 years, and so in Acts 7 : 6. 

( c ) Diversities of statement in accounts of the same event, so long as 
they touch no substantial truth, may be due to the meagreness of the 
narrative, and might befuUy explained if some single fact, now imrecorded, 
were only known. To explain these apparent discrepancies would not only 
be beside the purpose of the record, but would destroy one valuable 
evidence of the independence of the several writers or witnesses. 

On the Stokes trial, the judge spoke of two apparently conflicting testimonies as 
neither of them necessarily false. On the difference between Matthew and Luke as 
to the scene of the Sermon on the Mount ( Mat. 5 : 1 ; c/. Luke 6 : 17 ) see Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine, 360. As to one blind man or two ( Hat 20 : 30 ; cf. Luke 18 : 35 ) see Bliss, Com. on 
Luke, 275, and Gardiner, in Bib. Sac, July, 1879 : 513, 514 ; Jesus may have healed the blind 
men during a day's excursion from Jericho, and it might be described as " when they 
went out," or " as they drew nigh to Jericho." Prof. M. B. Biddle : " Luke 18 -. 35 describes 
the general movement towards Jerusalem and not the precise detail preceding the mir- 
acle; Hat. 20: 30 intimates that the miracle occurred during an excursion from the city, — 
Luke afterwards telling of the final departure " ; Calvin holds to two meetings ; Godet 
to two cities ; if Jesus healed two blind men, he certainly healed one, and Luke did not 
need to mention more than one, even if he knew of both ; see Broadus on Mat 20 : 30. In 
Mat 8 : 28, where Matthew has two demoniacs at Gadara and Luke haa only one at Gerasa, 
Broadus supposes that the vUlage of Gerasa belonged to the territory of the city of 
Gadara, a few miles to the Southeast of the lake, and he quotes the case of Lafayette : 
"In the year 1824 Lafayette visited the United States and was welcomed with honors 
and pageants. Some historians will mention only Lafayette, but others will relate the 
same visit as made and the same honors as enjoyed by two persons, namely, Lafay- 
ette and his son. Will not both be right ? " On Christ's last Passover, see Robinson, 
Harmony, 212 ; E. H. Sears, Fourth Gospel, Appendix A ; Edersheim, life and Times 
of the Messiah, 2 : 507. Augustine : " Looutiones varlse, sed non contrarise : dlversse, sed 
non adversae." 

Bartlett, in Princeton Rev., Jan. 1880 : 46, 47, gives the following modern iUustrationa : 
Winslow's Journal ( of Plymouth Plantation ) speaks of a ship sent out " by Master 
Thomas Weston." But Bradford in his far briefer narrative of the matter, mention* It 
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as sent " by Mr. Weston and another." John Adams, In his letters, tells the story of tie 
daughter of Otis about her father's destruction of his own manuscripts. At one time 
he malies her say : " In one of his unhappy moments he committed them all to the 
flames " ; yet, in the second letter, she is made to say that "he was several days in doing 
it." One newspaper says: President Hayes attended the Bennington centennial; 
another newspaper says : the President and Mrs. Hayes ; a third : the President and his 
Cabinet ; a fourth ; the President, Mrs. Hayes and a majority of his Cabinet. Archibald 
Forbes, in his account of Napoleon III at Sedan, points out an agreement of narratives 
as to the salient points, combined with " the hopeless and bewildering discrepancies as 
to details," even as these are reported by eye-witnesses. Including himself, Bismarck, 
and General Sheridan who was on the ground, as well as others. 

Thayer, Change of Attitude, 52, speaks of Luke's "plump anachronism in the matter 
of Theudas " — Acts 5 : 36 — " For before those days rose up Theudas." Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 5 : 1, 
mentions an insurrectionary Theudas, but the date and other incidents do not agree with 
those of Luke. Josephus however may have mistaken the date as easily as Luke, or he 
may refer to another man of the same name. The inscription on the Cross is given in 
Hark 15 : 26, as " The ling of the Jews " ; in Luke 23 : 38, as " This is the King of the Jews " ; in Hat. 27 : 37, as 
' ' This is Jesus the ling of the Jews " ; and in John 19 : 19, as " Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Jews," The 
entire supeisoription, in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, may have contained every word 
given by the several evangelists combined, and may have read " This is Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the King of the Jews," and each separate report may be entirely correct so far as 
it goes. See, on the general subject, Haley, Alleged Discrepancies ; Fisher, Beginnings 
of Christianity, 406-412. 

(d) While historical and archseological discovery in many important 
particulars goes to sustain the general correctness of the Scripture narra- 
tives, and no statement essential to the moral and rehgious teaching of 
Scripture has been invalidated, inspiration is stUl consistent with much 
imperfection in historical detail and its narratives "do not seem to be 
exempted from possibilities of error. " 

The words last quoted are those of Sanday. In his Bamptou Lectures on Inspiration, 
400, he remarks that " Inspiration belongs to the historical books rather as conveying a 
religious lesson, than as histories ; rather as interpreting, than as narrating plain matter 
of fact. The crucial issue is that in these last respects they do not seem to be exempted 
from possibilities of error." R. V. Poster, Systematic Theology, ( Cumberland Presby- 
terian ) : The Scripture writers " were not inspired to do otherwise than to take these 
statements as they f otmd them." Inerrancy is not freedom from misstatements, but 
from error defined as " that which misleads in any serious or important sense." When 
we compare the accounts of 1 and 2 Chronicles with those of 1 and 2 lings we find in the for- 
mer an exaggeration of numbers, a suppression of material unfavorable to the writer's 
purpose, and an emphasis upon that which is favorable, that contrasts strongly with 
the method of the latter. These characteristics are so continuous that the theory of 
mistakes in transcription does not seem suSacient to account for the facts. The 
author's aim was to draw out the religious lessons of the story, and historical details 
are to him of comparative unimportance. 

H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 108— " Inspiration did not correct the 
Chronicler's historical point of view, more than it corrected his scientific point of view, 
which no doubt made the earth the centre of the solar system. It therefore left him 
open to receive documents, and to use them, which Idealized the history of the past, 
and described David and Solomon according to the Ideas of later times and the priestly 
class. David's sins are omitted, and numbers are multiplied, to give greater dignity to 
the earlier kingdom." As Tennyson's Idylls of the King give a nobler pictvire of King 
Arthur, and a more definite aspect to his history, than actual records justify, yet the 
picture teaches great moral and religious lessons, so the Chronicler seems to have man- 
ipulated bis material in the interest of religion. Matters of arithmetic were minor 
matters. " Majorlbus intentus est." 

E. G. Robinson : " The numbers of the Bible are characteristic of a semi-barbarous 
age. The writers took care to guess enough. The tendency of such an age is always 
to exaggerate." Two Formosan savages divide five pieces between them by taking two 
apiece and throwing one away. The lowest tribes can count only with the fingers of 
their hands ; when they use their toes as well, it marks an advance in civilization. To 
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the modem child a hundred is just as (Treat a number as a million. So the early Script- 
ures seem to use numbers with a cliildlilte ignorance as to their meaning. Hundreds 
of thousands can be substituted for tens of thousands, and the substitution seems 
only a proper tribute to the dignity of the subject. Gore, in Lux Mundi, 353—" This 
was not conscious perversion, but unconscious idealizing of history, the reading bacli 
into past records of a ritual development which was really later. Inspiration excludes 
conscious deception, but it appears to be quite consistent with this sort of idealizing ; 
always supposing that the result read back into the earlier history does represent the 
real purpose of God and only anticipates the realization." 

There are some who contend that these historical imperfections are due to transcrip- 
tion and that they did not belong to the original documents. Watts, New Apologetic, 71, 
111, when askei what is gained by contending for inf alUble original autographs if they 
have been since corrupted, replies ; " Just what we gain by contending for the original 
perfection of human nature, though man has since corrupted it. We must believe 
God's own testimony about his own worir. God may permit others to do what, as a 
holy righteous God, he cannot do himself." When the objector declares it a matter of 
little consequence whether a pair of trousers were or were not originally perfect, so 
long as they are badly rent just now, Watts replies : " The tailor who made them 
would probably prefer to have it understood that the trousers did not leave his shop In 
their present forlorn condition. God drops no stitches and sends out no Imperfect 
work." Watts however seems dominated by an a priori theory of inspiration, which 
blinds him to the actual facts of the Bible. 

Evans, Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 40— "Does the present error destroy the 
inspiration of the Bible as we have it ? No. Then why should the original error destroy 
the inspiration of the Bible, as it was first given ? There are spots on yonder sun ; do 
they stop its being the sun ? Why, the sun is aU the more a sun for the spots. So the 
Bible." Inspiration seems to have permitted the gathering of such material as was at 
hand, very much as a modem editor might construct his account of an army move- 
ment from the reports of a number of observers : or as a modern historian might com- 
bine the records of a past age with all their imperfections of detail. In the case of the 
Scripture writers, however, we maintain that inspiration has permitted no sacrifice of 
moral and religious truth in the completed Scripture, but has woven its historical 
material together into an organic whole which teaches all the facts essential to the 
knowledge of Christ and of salvation. 

When we come to examine In detail what purport to be historical narratives, we 
must be neither credulous nor sceptical, but simply candid and open-minded. With 
regard for example to the great age of the Old Testament patriarchs, we are no more 
warranted in rejecting the Scripture accounts upon the ground that Ufe in later times 
is so much shorter, than we aife to reject the testimony of botanists as to trees of the 
Sequoia family between four and five hundred feet high, or the testimony of geolo- 
elsts as to Saurians a hundred feet long, upon the ground that the trees and reptiles 
with wMch we are acquainted are so much smaller. Every species at its Introduction 
seems to exhibit the maximum of size and vitality. Weismann, Heredity, 6, 30 — 
" Whales live some hundreds of years ; elephants two hundred — their gestation taking 
two years. Giants prove that the plan upon which man is constructed can also be 
carried out on a scale far larger than the normal one." E. Bay Lankester, Adv. of 
Science, 205-237, 236— agrees with Weismann in his general theory. Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis long denied centenarism, but at last had to admit it. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in Harper's Magazine, Jan. 1895, gives instances of men 137, 
140, and 192 years old. The German Haller asserts that " the ultimate limit of human 
life does not exceed two centuries : to fix the exact number of years is exceedingly 
dlfQcult." J. Norman Lookyer, In Nature, regards the years of the patriarchs as lunar 
years. In Egypt, the sun being used, the unit of time was a year ; but in Chaldea, the 
unit of time was a month, for the reason that the standard of time was the moon. 
Divide the numbers by twelve, and the lives of the patriarchs come out very much the 
same length with lives at the present day. We may ask, however, how this theory 
would work In shortening the lives between Noah and Moses. On the genealogies in 
Matthew and Luke, see Lord Harvey, Genealogies of our Lord, and his art in Smith's 
Bible Dictionary ; per contra, see Andrews, Life of Christ, 65 sq. On Quirinlus and the 
enrollment for taxation ( Luke 2 : 2 ), see Pres. Woolsey, in New Englander, 1869. On the 
general subject, see KawUnson, Historical Evidences, and ess&y in Modem Scepticism, 
published by Christian Evidence Society, 1 : 265 ) Crocker, New Bible and New Uses, 
102-1% 
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3. Errors in Morality. 

(a) What are charged as such are sometimes evil acts and -words of good 
men — words and acts not sanctioned by God. These are narrated by the 
inspired -writers as simple matter of history, and subsequent results, or the 
story itself, is left to point the moral of the tale. 

Instances of this sort are Noah's drunkenness ( Gen. 9 : 20-27 ) ; Lot's Incest ( 6«n. 19 : 30-38 ) ; 
Jacob's falsehood ( Gen. 27 : 19-24) ; David's adultery ( 2 Sam. 11 : 1-4 ) ; Peter's denial ( Mat. 26 : 
69-76 ). See Lee, Inspiration, 205, note. Esther's vindictiveness is not commended, nor 
are the characters of the Book of Esther said to have acted in obedience to a divine 
command. Crane, Religion of To-morro-w, 241— " In law and psalm and prophecy we 
behold the influence of Jehovah working as leaven among a primitive and barbarous 
people. Contemplating the Old Scriptures in this light, they become luminous with 
divinity, and we are furnished -with the principle by which to discriminate between the 
divine and the human in the book. Particularly in David do we see a rugged, haLt- 
ci-vilized, kingly man, f uU of gross errors, fleshly and impetuous, yet permeated with a 
divine Spirit that lifts him, struggling, weeping, and warring, up to some of the lofti- 
est conceptions of Deity which the mind of man has conceived. As an angelic being, 
David is a caricature ; as a man of God, as an example of God moving upon and raising 
up a most human man, he is a splendid example. The proof that the church is of God, 
is not its impeccability, but its progress." 

( & ) Where evil acts appear at first sight to be sanctioned, it is frequently 
some right intent or accompanying -virtue, rather than the act itself, upon 
-which commendation is besto-wed. 

As Eahab'a faith, not her duplicity (Josh. 2 : 1-24 : cf. Heb. 11 : 31 and James 2 : 25 ) ; Jael's 
patriotism, not her treachery (Judges 4: 17-22; e/. 5: 24). Or did they cast in their lot 
■with Israel and use the common stratagems of war (see next paragraph)? Herder: 
^ The limitations of the pupil are also limitations of the teacher." -While Dean Stanley 
praises Solomon for tolerating idolatry, James Martlneau, Study, 8: 137, remarks: "It 
would be a ridiculous pedantry to apply the Protestant pleas of. private judgment to 
such communities as ancient Egypt and Assyria. ... It is the survival of coercion, 
after conscience has been born to supersede it, that shocks and revolts us in persecu- 
tion." 

( c ) Certain commands and deeds are sanctioned as relatively just — 
expressions of justice such as the age could comprehend, and are to be 
judged as parts of a progressively unfolding system of morality -whose key 
and culmination -we have in Jesus Christ. 

Et 20 : 25 — "I giye them statutes tkat were not good " — as Moses' permission of divorce and 
retaliation ( Bent 24 : 1 ; cf. Mat 5 : 31, 32 ; 19 : 7-9. Jii. 21 : 24 ; cf. Mat. 5 ; 38, 39 ). Compare Elijah's 
calling down Are from heaven (2 K. 1 : 10-12 ) with Jesus' refusal to do the same, and 
his intimation that the spirit of Elijah was not the spirit of Christ (lake 9 : 52-56 ) ; cf. 
Mattheson, Moments on the Mount, 253-255, on Hat. 17: 8— "Jesus only": "The strength 
of Ellas paled before him. To shed the blood of enemies requires less strength than to 
shed one's own blood, and to conquer by flre is easier than to conquer by love." Hovey : 
"In divine revelation, it is first starlight, then da-wn. Anally day." George -Washing- 
ton once gave directions for the transportation to the West Indies and the sale there of 
a refractory negro who had given him trouble. This was not at variance with the 
best morality of his time, but it would not suit the improved ethical standards of to- 
day. The use of force rather than moral suasion is sometimes needed by children and 
by barbarians. -We may illustrate by the Sunday School scholar's unruliness which 
was cured by his classmates during the week. " What did you say to him ? " asked the 
teacher. " We did n't say nothing ; we just punched his head for him." This was Old 
Testament righteousness. The appeal in the 0. T. to the hope of earthly rewards was 
suitable to a stage of development not yet instructed as to heaven and hell by the com- 
ing and work of Christ; compare Ex. 20: 12 with Mat. 5: 10; 25: 46. The Old Testament 
aimed to fix in the mind of a selected people the idea of the unity and holiness of God ; 
in order to exterminate Idolatry, much other teaching was postponed. See Peabody, 
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Beligioa of Nature, 45 ; Mozley, HuUng Ideas of Early Ages ; Green, iu Presb. Quar., 
AprU, 1877 : 231-252 ; Mollvaiue, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 328-368 ; Brit, and For. 
Evang. Kev., Jan. 1878: 1-32; Martlneau, Study, 2: 137. 

When therefore we find in the inspired song of Deborah, the prophetess (Judges 5 : 30 ), 
an allusion to the common spoils of war— "a damsel, two damsels to every man" or in ProT. 31 : 
6, 7 — " Give strong drink unto Mm that is ready to perish, and wine unto the bitter in soul, let him drink, and 
forget his poverty, and remember his misery no more " — we do not need to maintain that these pas- 
sages furnish standards for our modern conduct. Dr. Fi.sher calls the latter "the worst 
advice to a person in affliction, or dispirited by the loss of property." They mark past 
stages In God's providential leading of mankind. A higher stage indeed is already inti- 
matedin Prov.31; 4 — "itisnotforkingstodrinkwine,Kor for prinoes to say, Where is strong drink?" We 
see that God could use very imperfect instruments and could inspire very imperfect 
men. Many things were permitted for men's "hardness of heart" (Mat. 19: 8). The Sermon 
on the Mount is a great advance on the law of Moses ( Mat. 5 : 21 — " Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time " | c/. 22 — " But I say unto yon" ). 

Hobert G. IngersdU would Jiave lost his stock in trade if Christians had generally rec- 
ognized that revelation is gradual, and is completed only in Christ. This gradualncss 
of revelation is conceded in the common phrase : " the new dispensation." Abraham 
Lincoln showed his wisdom by never going far ahead of the common sense of the peo- 
ple. God similarly adapted his legislation to the capacities of each successive age. The 
command to Abraham to sacrifice his son ( Qen, 22 : 1-19 ) was a proper test of Abraham's 
faith In a day when human sacrifice violated no common ethical standard because the 
Hebrew, like the Eoman," patria potestas " did not regard the child as having a separate 
individuality, but included the child in the parent and made the child equally respons- 
ible for the parent's sin. But that very command was given only as a test of faith, and 
with the intent to make the intended obedience the occasion of revealing God's pro- 
vision of a substitute and so of doing away with human sacrifice for all future time. 
We may well imitate the gradualness of divine revelation in our treatment of dancing 
and of the liquor traffic. 

(_d) God's righteous sovereignty affords the key to other events. He has 
the right to do what he will with his own, and to punish the transgressor 
when and where he will ; and he may justly make men the foretellers or 
executors of his purposes. 

Foretellers, as in the imprecatory Psalms { 137 : 9 ; cf. Is. 13 : 16-18 and Jer. 50 : 16, 29 ) j 
executors, as in the destruction of the Canaanltes ( Beut. 7 : 2, 16). In the former case the 
Psalm was not the ebullition of personal anger, but the expression of judicial indigna- 
tion against the enemies of God. We must distinguish the substance from the form. 
The substance was the denunciation of God's righteous judgments ; the form was 
taken from the ordinary customs of war in the Psalmist's time. See Park, in Bib. Sac, 
1862 : 105 ; Cowles, Com. on Ps. 137 ; Perowne on Psalms, Introd., 61 ; Presb. and Eef . 
Kev., 1897 : 490-505 ; cf. 2 Km. 4 : 14 — •' the lord will render to him aooording to his works " =a proph- 
ecy, not a curse, oiroSioo-ei, not iwoSdii, as iu A. V. In the latter case, an exterminating 
war was only the benevolent surgery that amputated the putrid limb, and so saved the 
religious life of the Hebrew nation and of the after- world. See Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
Essay on the Eight Interpretation of Scripture ; Fisher, Beginnings of Cliristianity, 
11-34. 

Another interpretation of these events has been proposed, which would make them 
illustrations of the principle indicated in ( c ) above : E. G. Bobinson, Christian Theol- 
ogy, 45— "Itwasnot the imprecations of the Psalm that were Inspired of God, but his 
purposes and ideas of which these were by the times the necessary veliicle ; just as the 
adultery of David was not by divine command, though through it the purpose of God 
as to Christ's descent was accomplished." Jolm Watson ( Ian Maclaren ), Cure of Souls, 
143 _ " When the massacre of the Canaanltes and certain proceedings of David are flung 
in the face of Christians, it is no longer necessary to fall back on evasions or special 
pleading. It can now be frankly admitted that, from our standpoint in this year of 
grace, such deeds were atrocious, and that they never could have been according to the 
mind of God, but that they must be judged by their date, and considered the defects of 
elementary moral processes. The Bible is vindicated, because it is, on the whole, a 
steady ascent, and because it culminates In Christ." 

Lyman Abbott, Theology of an Evolutionist, 56— "Abraham mistook the voice of 
conscience, calling on him to consecrate bis only son to God, and interpreted it as a 
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command to slay his son as a burnt ofEering. Israel misinterpreted his righteous indlg- 
nation at the cruel and lustful rites of the Cauaanitish religion as a divine summons to 
destroy the worship by putting the worshipers to death ; a people undeveloped in moral 
judgment cpuld not distinguish between formal regulations respecting camp-life and 
eternal principles of righteousness, such as, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
but embodied them in the same code, and seemed to regard them as of equal authority." 
Wilkinson, Epic of Paul, 281— "If so be such man, so placed . . . did in some part 
That utterance make his own, profaning It, To be his vehicle for sense not meant By 
the august supreme inspiring Will"— 1 e., putting some of his own sinful anger into 
God's calm predictions of j udgment. Compare the stern last words of " ZocUriali, the son of 
Jehoiada, the priest" when stoned to death in the temple court; " Jehovah look upon it and require it" 
(2 Chron. 24 : 20-22), with the last words of Jesus : "Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do" 
( Luke 23 : 34 ) and of Stephen : " lord, lay not this sin to their charge " ( Acts 7 : 60 ). 

( e ) Other apparent immoralities are due to un warranted interpretations. 
Symbol is sometimes taken for literal fact ; the language of irony is under- 
stood as sober affirmation ; the glow and freedom of Oriental description 
are judged by the unimpassioned style of Western literature; appeal to 
lower motives is taken to exclude, instead of preparing for, the higher. 

In Hosea 1 : 2, 3, the command to the prophet to marry a harlot was probably received 
and executed in vision, and was intended only as symboUo : compare Jer. 25 : 15-18— " Take 
this cup ... . and cause all the nations .... to drink," literal obedience would have made the 
prophet contemptible to those whom he would instruct, and would require so long a 
time as to weaken, if not destroy, the designed effect ; see Ann. Par. Bible, in loco. In 
2 £. 6 : 19, EUsha's deception, so called, was probably only ironical and benevolent ; the 
enemy dared not resist, because they were completely in his power. In the Song of Solomon, 
we have, as Jewish writers have always held, a highly-wrought dramatic description of 
the union between Jehovah and his people, which we must Judge by Eastern and not by 
Western literary standards. 

Francis W. Newman, in his Phases of Faith, accused even the New Testament of 
presenting low motives for human obedience. It is true that all right motives are 
appealed to, and some of these motives are of a higher sort than are others. Hope of 
heaven and fear of hell are not the highest motives, but they may be employed as 
preliminary incitements to action, even though only love for God and for holiness will 
ensure salvation. Such motives are urged both by Christ and by his apostles : Mat. 6 : 20 
— "lay up for yonrsolTes treasures in heaven "; 10 : 28 — " fear him who is able to destroy both soul and body in hell "; 
Jude 23 — " some save with fear, snatohmg them out of the fire." In this respect the N. T. does not 
differ from the O. T. George Adam Smith has pointed out that the royalists got their 
texts, "the powers that be" (Rom. 13:1) and "the king as supreme" (1 Pet. 2:13), from the N. T., 
while the O. T. furnished texts for the defenders of liberty. While the O. T. deals with 
national life, and the discharge of social and political functions, the N. T. deals in the 
main with i/ndividuala and with their relations to God. On the whole subject, see 
Hessey, Moral DiSBculties of the Bible ; JeUett, Moral Dififtculties of the O. T. ; Faith 
and Free Thought ( Lect. by Christ. Ev. Soc), 2 : 173 ; Rogers, Eclipse of Faith ; Butler, 
Analogy, part ii, chap, ill ; Orr, Problem of the O. T., 465-483. 

4. Errors of Reasoning. 

(a) What are charged as such are generally to be explained as valid 
argument expressed in highly condensed form. The appearance of error 
may be due to the suppression of one or more linkp in the reasoning. 

In Mat. 22 : 32, Christ's argument for the resurrection, drawn from the fact that God is 
the God of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, is perfectly and obviously valid, the moment 
we put In the suppressed premise that the living relation to God which is here implied 
cannot properly be conceived as something merely spiritual, but necessarily requires a 
new and restored life of the body. If God is the God of the living, then Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob shall rise from the dead. See more full exposition, under Esohatology. 
Some of the Scripture arguments are enthymemes, and an euthymeme, according to 
Arbuthnot and Pope, is " a syllogism in Which the major Is married to the minor, anu 
the marriage is kept secret,'' 
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(6) Where we cannot see the propriety of the conclusions drawn from 
given premises, there is greater reason to attribute our failure to ignorance 
of diyLne logic on our part, than to accommodation or ad hominem argu- 
ments on the pait of the Scripture ■writers. 

By divine logic we mean simply a logrlo whose elements and processes are correct, 
though not understood by us. In Hob. 7 : 9, 10 ( Levi's paying tithes In Abraham ), there is 
probably a recognition of the organic unity of the family, which in miniature illus- 
trates the organic unity of the race. In Gal. 3 : 20 — "a mediator is not a msdiator of one ; tat God is 
one"— the law, with its two contracting parties, is contrasted with the promise, which 
proceeds from the sole flat of God and is therefore unchangeable. Paul's argument 
here rests on Christ's divinity as Its foundation— otherwise Christ would have been a 
mediator in the same sense in which Moses was a mediator ( see Lightf oot, in loco ). In 
Gal. i : 21-31, Hagar and Ishmael on the one hand, and Sarah and Isaac on the other, illus- 
trate the exclusion of the bondmen of the law from the privileges of the spiritual seed 
of Abraham. Abraham's two wives, and the two classes of people in the two sons, 
represent the two covenants (so Calvin). In Jobn 10 : 34 — "Isaid, Te are gods," the implica- 
tion is that Judaism was not a system of mere monotheism, but of theism tending to 
theanthroplsm, a real union of God and man ( Westoott, Bib. Com., in loco ). Godet 
well remarks that he who doubts Paul's logic will do weU first to suspect his own. 

(c) The adoption of Jewish methods of reasoning, where it could be 
proved, would not indicate error on the part of the Scripture writers, but 
rather an inspired sanction of the method as applied to that particular case. 

In Gal. 3 : 16 — " Ho saith not, And to seeds, as of many ; but as of one, And to tby seed, which is Christ." Here 
it is intimated that the very form of the expression in Gen. 22 ; 18, wliich denotes unity, 
was selected by the Holy Spirit as significant of that one person, Christ, who was the 
true seed of Abraham and in whom all nations were to be blessed. Argument from the 
form of a single word is in this case correct, although the Kabbins often made more of 
single words than the Holy Spirit ever intended. Watts, New Apologetic, 69 — " F. W, 
Farrar asserts that the plural of the Hebrew or Greek terms for ' seed ' is never used 
by Hebrew or Greek writers as a designation of human offspring. But see Sophocles, 
CEdipus at Colonus, 599, 600 — 7^? e^it^s airrfXa^v Trpos rmv ifiavTov tTirepfiaTojv — * I was driven 
away from my own country by my own offspring.' " In 1 Cor. 10 : i-6 — " and the rook was Ohrist " 
— the Rabbinic tradition that the smitten rock followed the Israelites in their wander- 
ings is declared to be only the absurd Uteralizing of a spiritual fact— the continual 
presence of Christ, as preSxistent Logos, with his ancient people. Per contra, see Bow, 
Bev. and Mod. Theories, 98-128. 

{d) If it should appear however upon further investigation that Eab- 
binical methods have been wrongly employed by the apostles in their argu- 
mentation, we might stiU distinguish between the truth they are seeking 
to convey and the arguments by which they support it. Inspiration may 
conceivably make known the truth, yet leave the expression of the truth to 
human dialectic as well as to human rhetoria 

Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the O. T., 137, 138— " In the utter absence of 
all evidence to the contrary, we ought to suppose that the allegories of the N. T. are 
like the allegories of literature in general, merely luminous embodiments of the truth. 
.... If these allegories are not presented by their writers as evidences, they are none 
the less precious, since they illuminate the truth otherwise evinced, and thus render it 
at once clear to the apprehension and attractive to the taste." If however the pur- 
pose of the writers was to use these allegories for proof, we may still see shining 
through the rifts of their traditional logic the truth which they were striving to set 
forth. Inspiration may have put them in possession of this truth without altering their 
ordinary scholastic methods of demonstration and expression. Horton, Inspiration, 
108— "Discrepancies and illogical reasonings were but inequalities or cracks in the 
mirrors, which did not materially distort or hide the Person " whose glory they sought 
to reflect. Luther went even further than this when he said that a certain argument 
In the epistle was " good enough for the Galatians." 
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5. Errors in quoting or interpreting the Old Testament, 
{a) What are charged as such are commonly interpretations of the 
meaniag of the original Seriptuie by the same Spirit who first inspired it. 

In Uph. 5 : 14, " arise from tie deid, and Ohrist eiall shine npon tiee " is an Inspired interpretation of 
Is, 60:1 — "Arise, shine; for tiy light is come." Ps. 68:18— "Then hastreoeived gifts among men"— is quoted 
in Eph. 4 ; 8 as " gave gifts to men." The words in Hebrew are probably a concise expression 
for "thou hast taken spoil which thou mayest distribute as gifts to men." Hph. 4:8 
agrees exactly with the sense, though not with the words, of the Psalm. In leb. 11 : 21, 
"Jacob .... worshiped, leaning npon the top of his staff" (LXXJ; Gen. 47:31 has "bowed himself upon the 
bed's head."' The meaning is the same, for the staff of the chief and the spear of .the war- 
rior were set at the bed's head. Jacob, too feeble to rise, prayed in his bed. Here Cal- 
vin says that " the apostle does not hesitate to accommodate to his own purpose what 
was commonly received, — they were not so scrupulous " as to details. Even Gordon, 
Ministry of the Spirit, 177, speaks of " a reshaping of his own words by the Author of 
them." We prefer, with Calvin, to see in these quotations evidence that the sacred 
writers were insistent upon the substance of the truth rather than upon the form, the 
spirit rather than the letter. 

( 6 ) Where an apparently false translation is quoted from the Septuagint, 
the sanction of inspiration is given to it, as expressing a part at least of the 
fulness of meaning contained in the divine original — a fulness of meaning 
■which two varying translations do not in some cases exhaust 

Ps. 4 : 4 — Heb.: " Tremble, and sin not " (= no longer ) ; T.XX ; " Be ye angry, and sin not." Eph. 4 : 26 
quotes the LXTT. The words may originally have been addressed to David's comrades, 
exhorting them to keep their anger within bounds. Both translations together are 
needed to bring out the meaning of the original. Ps. 40:6-8 — " Mine ears hast thou opened " is 
translated In Heb. 10:5-7 — "a body didst thou prepare for me." Here the Epistle quotes from the 
LXX. But the Hebrew means literally : " Mine ears hast thou bored ' '— an aUusion to the cus- 
tom of pinning a slave to the doorpost of his master by an awl driven through his ear, 
in token of his complete subjection. The sense of the verse is therefore given in the 
Epistle: "Thou hast made me thine in body and soul— lo, I come to do thy wUl." 
A. C. Kendriok : " David, just entering upon his kingdom after persecution. Is a type of 
Christ entering on his earthly mission. Hence David's words are put into the mouth 
of Christ. For ' ears,' the organs with which we hear and obey and which David con- 
ceived to be hollowed out for him by God, the author of the Hebrews substitutes the 
word ' body,' as the gerwral Instrument of doing God's will " { Com. on Heb. 10 : 5-7 ). 

( c ) The freedom of these inspired interpretations, however, does not 
warrant us in Kke freedom of interpretation in the case of other passages 
whose meaning has not been authoritatively made known. 

We have no reason to believe that the scarlet thread of Bahab (Josh. 2: 18) was a 
designed preflguration of the blood of Christ, nor that the three measures of meal in 
whl ch the woman hid her leaven ( Mat. 13 ; 33 ) symbolized Shem, Ham and Japheth, the 
three divisions of the human race. C. H. M., in his notes on the tabernacle in Exodus, 
tells us that "the loops of blue = heavenly grace; the taches of gold = the divine 
energy of Christ; the rams' skins dyed red— Christ's consecration and devotedness; 
the badgers' skins— his holy vigilance against temptation"! The tabernacle was 
indeed a type of Christ ( John 1 ; 14 — eo-K^i/wirei'. 2 : 19, 21 — " in three days I will raise it up ... . but 
he spake of the temple of his body ") ; yet it does not follow that every detail of the structure 
was signtflcant. So each parable teaches some one main lesson,— the particulars may 
be mere drapery ; and whUe we may use the parables for illustration, we should never 
ascribe divine authority to our private impressions of their meaning. 

Mat. 25 : 1-13 — the parable of the Ave wise and the five foolish virgins — has been made 
to teach that the number of the saved precisely equals the number of the lost. Augus- 
tine defended persecution from the words in Iukel4;23— "coMtrainthem tocomoin." The 
Inquisition was justified by Mat. 13 : 30 — " bind them in bundles to hum them." Innocent III 
denied the Scriptures to the laity, quoting Heb. 12 ; 20 — " If eTcn a beast touch the mountain, it shsU 
be stoned." A Plymouth Brother held that he would be safe on an evangelizing journey 
because he read In John 19 ; 36—" A bone of him shaU not be broken," Mat 17 : 8—" they saw no one, save Jesna 
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only"— has been held to mean that we should trust only Jesus. The Epistle of Barnabas 
discovered in Abraham's 318 servants a prediction of the crucified Jesus, and others 
have seen in Abraham's three days' journey to Mount Moriah the three stages in the 
development of the soul. Clemeiit of Alexandria finds the four natural elements in 
the four colors of the Jewish Tabernacle. AU this is to make a parable " run on all 
fours." While we call a hero a Hon, we do not need to find in the man something to 
correspond to the lion's mane and claws. See Toy, Quotations in the N. T. ; Franklin 
Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the O. T. ; Oooker, The New Bible and its New 
Uses, 126-136. 

{d) While we do not grant that the New Testament writers in any 
proper sense misquoted or misinterpreted the Old Testament, we do not 
regard absolute correctness in these respects as essential to their inspira- 
tion. The inspiring Spirit may have communicated truth, and may have 
secured in the Scriptures as a whole a record of that truth sufficient for 
men's moral and religious needs, without imparting perfect gifts of scholar- 
ship or exegesis. 

In answer to Toy, Quotations in the N. T., who takes a generally unfavorable 
view of the correctness of the N. T. writers, Johnson, Quotations of the N. T. from the 
O. T., maintains their correctness. On pages x, xi, of his Introduction, Johnson 
remarks : "I think It just to regard the writers of the Bible as the creators of a great 
literature, and to judge and Interpret them by the laws of literature. They have pro- 
duced all the chief forms of literature, as history, biography, anecdote, proverb, ora- 
tory, allegory, poetry, fiction. They have needed therefore all the resources of human 
speech, its sobriety and scientific precision on one page, its rainbow hues of fancy and 
imagination on another, its fires of passion on yet another. They could not have 
moved and guided men in the best manner had they denied themselves the utmost 
force and freedom of language ; had they refused to employ its wide range of expres- 
sions, whether exact or poetic ; had they not borrowed without stint its many forms 
of reason, of terror, of rapture, of hope, of joy, of peace. So also, they have needed the 
usual freedom of literary allusion and citation, in order to commend the gospel to the 
judgment, the tastes, and the feelings of their readers." 

6. Errors in Prophecy. 

(a) What are charged as such may frequently be explained by remem- 
bering that much of prophecy is yet unfulfilled. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that the book of Revelation, for example, refers 
entirely to events already past. Moses Stuart, in Iiis Commentary, and Warren's Par- 
ousla, represent this preterist interpretation. Thus judged, however, many of the pre- 
dictions of the book might seem to have failed. 

( 6 ) The personal surmises of the prophets as to the meaning of the 
prophecies they recorded may have been incorrect, while yet the prophe- 
cies themselves are inspired. 

In 1 P«t. 1 : 10, 11, the apostle declares that the prophets searched " what iim» or what maimer 
of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did point onto, when it testiied heforehand the sufferings of Christ and 
the glories that should follow them." So Paul, although he does not announce it as certain, 
seems to have had some hope that he might live to witness Christ's second coming. 
See 2 Cor. 5:4 — "not for that we wonld be unclothed, but that we would be olothed upon " ( ETrefSvirao'i^ai — 
put on the spiritual body, as over the present one, without the intervention of death) ; 
1 Thess. 4 : 15, 17 — "we that are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord." So Mat. 2:15 quotes from 
Eosea 11 : 1 — " Out of Egypt did I call my son," and applies the prophecy to Christ, although Hosea 
was doubtless thinking only of the exodus of the people of Israel. 

(e) The prophet's earlier utterances are not to be severed from the later 
utterances which elucidate them, nor from the whole revelation of which 
they form a part. It is unjust to forbid the prophet to explain his own 
meaning. 
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2 Thesailomans was written expressly to correct wrong Inferences as to the apostle's teach. 
Ing drawn from his peculiar mode of speaking in the first epistle. In 2 liesa. 2 : 2-6 ha 
removes the Impression "that tlio dajoftie lord is now present" or "justatiand " ; declares that "il 
■mil not le, except the falling away come first, and the man of sin lie revealed"; reminds the Thessalonians: 
" when I was yet with you, I told you these things." Yet still, in verse 1, he speaks of " the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto him." 

These passages, taken together, show : (1) that the two epistles are oneinthelrteach- 
ing ; ( 2) that in neither epistle is there any prediction of the immediate conring of the 
Lord ; ( 3 ) that in the second epistle great events are foretold as intervening before 
that coming ; ( 4 ) that while Paul never taught that Christ would come during his own 
lifetime, he hoped at least during the earUer part of his life that it might be so — a hope 
that seems to have been dissipated hi his later years. ( See 2 Tim. 4 : 6 —" I am already being offered, 
and the time of my departure is come." ) We must remember, however, that there was a " coming 
of the lord " in the destruction of Jerusalem within three or four years of Paul's death. 
Henry Van Dyke : " The point of Paul's teaching in 1 and 2 Thess. is not that Christ is 
coming to-morrow, but that he is surely coming." The absence of perspective in 
prophecy may explain Paul's not at first defining the precise time of the end, and so 
leaving it to be misunderstood. 

The second Epistle to the Thessalonians, therefore, only makes more plain the mean- 
ing of the first, and adds new items of prediction. It is important to recognize in Paul's 
epistles a progress in prophecy, in doctrine, in church poUty. The full statement of the 
truth was gradually drawn out, imder the Influence of the Spirit, upon occasion of 
successive outward demands and inward experiences. Much is to be learned by study- 
ing the chronological order of Paul's epistles, as well as of the other N. T. books. For 
evidence of similar progress in the epistles of Peter, compare 1 Pet 4 : 7 with 2 Pet. 3 : 4 sq. 

( d) The character of prophecy as a rough general sketch of the fature, 
in highly figurative language, and without historical perspective, renders 
it peculiarly probable that what at first sight seem to be errors are due 
to a misinterpretation on our part, which confounds the drapery with the 
substance, or applies its language to events to which it had no reference. 

James 5:9 and Phil 4: 5 are Instances of that large prophetic speech which regards the 
distant future as near at hand, because so certain to the faith and hope of the church. 
Sanday, Inspiration, 376-378 — " No doubt the Christians of the Apostolic age did live in 
Immediate expectation of the Second Coming, and that expectation culminated at the 
crisis in which the Apocalypse was written. In the Apocalypse, as in every predictive 
prophecy, there is a double element, one part derived from the circumstances of the 
present and another pointing forwards to the future. ... All these things, in an 
exact and literal sense have f aUen through with the postponement of that great event 
in which they centre. From the first they were but meant as the imaginative pictorial 
and symbolical clothing of that event. What measure of real fulfilment the Apoca^ 
lypse may yet be destined to receive we cannot teU. But In predictive prophecy, 
even when most closely verified, the essence lies less in the prediction than in the eter- 
nal laws of moral and religious truth which the fact predicted reveals or exempUfles." 
Thus we recognize both the divinity and the freedom of prophecy, and reject the 
rationallBtic theory which would relate the fall of the Beaeonsfleld government in 
Matthew's way : " That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Cromwell, saying : 
' Get you gone, and make room for honest men 1 ' " See the more full statement of the 
nature of prophecy, on pages 132-141. Also Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. T. 

7. Certain books unworthy of a place in inspired Scripture. 

(a) This charge may be shown, in each single case, to rest upon a mis- 
apprehension of the aim and method of the book, and its connection with 
the remainder of the Bible, together with a narrowness of nature or of 
doctrinal view, which prevents the critic from appreciating the wants of the 
peculiar class of men to which the book is especially serviceable. 

Luther called lames " a right strawy epistle." His constant pondering of the dootrine 
of justification by faith alone made it difficult for him to grasp the complementary 
truth that we are justified only by such faith as brings forth good works, or to per- 
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celve the essential agreement of James and Paul. Prof. R. E. Thompson, In S. S. Times, 
Deo. 3, 1898 : 803, 804— " Luther refused canonical authority to books not actually writ- 
ten by apostles or composed ( as Mark and Luke ) under their direction. So he rejected 
from the rank of canonical authority Hebrews, James, Jude, 2 Peter, Revelation. 
Even Calvin doubted the Petrine authorship of 3 Peter, excluded the book of Revela- 
tion from the Scripture on which he wrote Commentaries, and also thus ignored 3 and 3 
John." G. P. Fisher in S. S. Times, Aug. 29, 1891 — " Luther, In his preface to the N. T. 
( Edition of 1532 ), gives a list of what he considers as the principal books of the N. T. 
These are John's Gospel and First Epistle, Paul's Epistles, especially Romans and Gala- 
tians, and Peter's First Epistle. Then he adds that 'St. James' Epistle is a right 
strawy Epistle compared with them'—' ein recht strohem Epistel gegen sie, ' thus charac- 
terizing it not absolutely but only relatively." Zwingle even said of the Apocalypse : 
" It is not a Biblical book." So Thomas Arnold, with his exaggerated love for historical 
accuracy and definite outline, found the Oriental imagery and sweeping visions of the 
book of Revelation so bizarre and distasteful that he doubted their divine authority. 

( & ) The testimony of church history and general Christian experience 
to the profitableness and divinity of the disputed books is of greater weight 
than the personal impressions of the few who criticize them. 

Instance the testimonies of the ages of persecution to the worth of the prophecies, 
which assure God's people that his cause shall surely triumph. Denney, Studies in The- 
ology, 226 — " It is at least as likely that the individual should be insensible to the divine 
message in a book, as that the church should have judged it to contain such a message 
if it did not do so." Milton, Areopagitica : " The Bible brings in holiest men passion- 
ately murmering against Providence through all the arguments of Epicurus." Bruce, 
Apologetics, 329— "O. T. religion was querulous, vindictive, phUolevitical, hostile 
toward foreigners, morbidly self-conscious, and tending to self-righteousness. Ecelesi- 
astes shows us how we ought not to feel. To go about crying Tanitas ! is to miss the 
lesson it was meant to teach, namely, that the Old Covenant was vanity —proved to be 
vanity by allowing a son of the Covenant to get into so despairing a mood." Chadwiok 
says that Eccleslastes got into the Canon only after it had received an orthodox post- 
script. 

Pfleiderer,Phllos. Religion, 1:193— "Slavish fear and self-righteous reckoning with 
God are the unlovely features of this Jewish religion of law to which the ethical ideal- 
ism of the prophets had degenerated, and these traits strike us most visibly in Fharsia- 
ism. ... It was this side of the O. T. religion to which Christianity took a critical and 
destroying attitude, while it revealed a new and higher knowledge of God. For, says 
Paul, 'je received not tlie spiht of bondage again unto fear; but je received the spirit of adoption' (Rom. 8 : 15). 
In unity with God man does not lose his soul but preserves it. God not only commands 
but gives." Ian Maolaren (John Watson), Cure of Souls, 144— "When the book of 
Bcclesiastes is referred to the days of the third century B. C, then Its note Is caught, 
and any man who has been wronged and embittered by political tyranny and social 
corruption has his bitter cry included in the book of God." 

(c) Such testimony can be adduced in favor of the value of each one of 
the books to which exception is taken, such as Esther, Job, Song of Solo- 
mon, Eccleslastes, Jonah, James, Beyelation. 

Esther is the book, next to the Pentateuch, held in highest reverence by the Jews. 
" Job was the discoverer of infinity, and the first to see the bearing of infinity on 
righteousness. It was the return of religion to nature. Job heard the voice beyond 
the Sinai-voice " ( Shadow-Cross, 89 ). Inge, Christian Mysticism, 43 — " As to the Song 
of Solomon, its Influence upon Christian Mysticism has been simply deplorable. A 
graceful romance in honor of true love has been distorted into a precedent and sanc- 
tion for giving way to hysterical emotions in which sexual imagery has been freely 
used to symbolize the relation between the soul and its Lord." Chadwick says that 
the Song of Solomon got into the Canon only after it had received an allegorical inter- 
pretation. Gladden, Seven Puzzling Bible Books, 165, thinks it Impossible that " the 
addition of one more Inmate to the harem of that royal rake, King Solomon, should 
have been made the type of the spiritual affection between (Christ and his church. 
Instead of this, the book is a glorification of pure love. The Shulamite, transported to 
the court of Solomon, remains faithful to her shepherd lover, and is restored to him." 
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Bruce, Apologetics, 321 — " The Song of Solomon, literally interpreted as a story of 
true love, proof against the blandishments of the royal harem, is rightfully in the 
Canon as a buttress to the true religion ; for whatever made for purity in the relations 
of the sexes made for the worship of Jehovah— Baal worship and impurity being 
closely associated." Rutherford, McCh^ne, and Spurgeon have taken more texts 
from the Song of Solomon than from any other portion of Scripture of like extent. 
Charles G. Knney, Autobiography, 378— "At this time it seemed as if my soul was 
wedded to Christ in a sense which I never had any thought or conception of before. 
The language of the Song of Solomon was as natural to me as my breath. I thought I 
could understand well the state he was in when he wrote that Song, and concluded then, 
as I have ever thought since, that that Song was written by him after he had been 
reclaimed from his great backsliding. I not only had all the fulness of my first love, 
but a vast accession to it. Indeed, the Lord lifted me up so much above anything that 
I had experienced before, and taught me so much of the meaning of the Bible, of 
Christ's relations and power and willingness, that I found mysc'.f saying to him : 1 had 
not known or conceived that any such thing was true." On Jonah, see B. W. Dale, in 
Expositor, July, 1892, advocating the non-historical and allegorical character of the 
book. Bib. Sac, 10:737-764— "Jonah represents the nation of Israel as emerging 
through a miracle from the exile, in order to carry out its mission to the world at 
large. It teaches that God is the God of the whole earth ; that the Ninevites as well as 
the Israelites are dear to him ; that his threatenings of penalty are conditional." 

8. Portions of the Scripture books written by others than the persons 
to whom they are ascribed. 

The objection rests upon a misunderstanding of the nature and object of 
inspiration. It may be removed by considering that 

(a) In the case of books made up from preexisting documents, inspira- 
tion simply preserved the compilers of them from selecting inadequate or 
improper material. The fact of such compilation does not impugn their 
value as records of a divine revelation, since these books supplement each 
other's deficiencies and together are sufficient for man's religious needs. 

Luke distinctly informs us that he secured the materials tor his gospel from the 
reports of others who were eye-witnesses of the events he recorded (lake 1:1-4). The 
book of Genesis bears marks of having incorporated documents of earlier times. The 
account of creation which begins with Gen. 2 : 4 is evidently written by a different hand 
from that which penned 1 : 1-31 and 2 : 1-3. Instances of the same sort may be found in 
the books of Chronicles. In like manner, Marshall's Life of Washington incorporates 
documents by other writers. By thus incorporating them, Marshall vouches for their 
truth. See Bible Com., 1 : 2, 22. 

Doruer, Hist. Prot. Theology, 1 : 243 — " Luther ascribes to faith critical authority with 
reference to the Canon. He denies the canonieity of James, without regarding it as 
spurious. So of Hebrews and Kevelation, though later, in ] 545, he passed a more favor- 
able judgment upon the latter. He even sajre of a proof adduced by Paul in Galatians 
that it is too weak to hold. He allows that in external matters not only Stephen but 
even the sacred authors contain inaccuracies. The authority of the 0. T. does not seem 
to him invalidated by the admission that several of its writings have passed through 
revising hands. What would it matter, he asks, if Moses did not write the Pentateuch ? 
The prophets studied Moses and one another. If they built in much wood, hay and 
stubble along with the rest, still the foundation abides ; the Are of the great day shaU 
consume the former ; for in this manner do we treat the writings of Augustine and 
others. Kings is far more to be believed than Chronicles. Ecclesiastes is forged and 
cannot come from Solomon. Esther is not canonical. The church may have erred in 
adopting a book into the Canon. Faith first requires proof. Hence he ejects the Apoc- 
ryphal books of the O. T. from the Canon. So some parts of the N. T. receive only a 
secondary, deuterocanonical position. There is a difference between the word of God 
and the holy Scriptures, not merely in reference to the form, but also in reference to 
the subject matter." 

H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarahip and Inspiration, 94 — " The Editor of the Minor Proph- 
ets united in one roll the prophetic fragments which were in circulation in his time. 
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Finding a fragment without an author's name he inserted it in the series. It would not 
have been distinguished from the work of the author immediately preceding. So Zech. 
9:1-4 came to go under the name of Zeoharlah, and Is. 40-66 under the name of Isaiah. 
Keuss called these ' anatomical studies.' " On the authorship of the book of Daniel, see 
W. C. WUMnson, in Homiletical Review, March, 1903 : 208, and Oct. 1902 : 305 ; on Paul, 
see Horn. Eev., June, 1902 : 501 ; on 110th Psalm, Hom. Bev., April, 1902 : 309. 

( 6 ) In the case of additions to Scripture books by later •writers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that tbe additions, as well as the originals, were made 
by inspiration, and no essential truth is sacrificed by allowing the whole to 
go Tinder the name of the chief author. 

Mark 16 ; 9-20 appears to have been added by a later hand ( see English Revised Version ). 
The Eng. Eev. Vers, also brackets or segregates a part of Terse 3 and the whole of Teres 4 in 
John 5 ( the moving of the water by the angel ), and the whole passage Jolrn 7 : 53 — 8 : 11 ( the 
woman taken in adultery ). Westoott and Hort regard the latter passage as an interpo- 
lation, probably " Western " in its origin ( so also Mark 16 : 9-20 ). Others regard it as authen- 
tic, though not written by John. The dosing chapter of Deuteronomy was appar- 
ently added after Moses' death — perhaps by Joshua. If criticism should prove other 
portions of the Pentateuch to have been composed after Moses' time, the inspiration 
of the Pentateuch would not be Invalidated, eo long as Moses was its chief author 
or even the original source and founder of its leglslation(Jol>n5;46— "ha wrote ofme"). 
Gore, in Lux Mundi, 355 — " Deuteronomy may be a republication of the law. In the 
spirit and power of Moses, and put dramatically into his mouth." 

At a spot near the Pool of SUoam, Manasseh is said to have ordered that Isaiah should 
be sawn asunder with a wooden saw. The prophet is again sawn asunder by the recent 
criticism. But his prophecy opens ( Is, 1 : 1 ) with the statement that it was composed 
during a period which covered the reigns of four kings — Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and 
Hezekiah— nearly forty years. In so long a time the style of a writer greatly changes. 
Chapters 40-66 may have been written in Isaiah's later age, after he had retired from public 
life. Compare the change in the style of Zechariah, John and Paul, with that in 
Thomas Carlyle and George ■William Curtis. On Isaiah, see Smyth, Prophecy a Prepar- 
ation for Christ; Bib. Sac, Apr. 1881 : 230-253 ; also July, 1881 ; Stanley, Jewish Ch., 2 : 
646, 64:7 ; NSgelsbach, Int. to Lange's Isaiah. 

For the view that there were two Isaiahs, see George Adam Smith, Com, on Isaiah, 
2: 1-25: Isaiah flourished B. C. 740-700. The last 27 chapters deal with the captivity 
(598-538) and with Cyrus (550), whom they name. The book is not one continuous 
prophecy, but a number of separate orations. Some of these claim to be Isaiah's own, 
and have titles, suchas"TheTisiouof Isaiah the son of iLmos" (1:1); "The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz 
saw " (2:1). But such titles describe only the individual prophecies they head. Other 
portions of the book, on other subjects and in different styles, have no titles at all. 
Chapters 40-66 do not claim to be his. There are nine citations in the N. T. from the dis- 
puted chapters, but none by our Lord. None of these citations were given in answer 
to the question : Did Isaiah write chapters 44-66 ? Isaiah's name is mentioned only for the 
sake of reference. Chapters 44-66 set forth the exile and captivity as already having 
taken place. Israel is addressed as ready for deliverance. Cyrus is named as deliverer. 
There is no grammar of the future like Jeremiah's. Cyrus is pointed out as proof that 
former prophecies of deliverance are at last coming to pass. He is not presented as a 
prediction, but as a proof that prediction is being fulfilled. The prophet could not 
have referred the heathen to Cyrus as proof that prophecy had been fulfilled, had he 
not been visible to them in all his weight of war. Babylon has still to fall before the 
exiles can go free. But chapters 40-66 speak of the coming of Cyrus as past, and of the 
fall of Babylon as yet to come. Why not use the prophetic perfect of both, if both 
were yet future? Local color, language and thought are all consistent with exilic 
authorship. All suits the exile, but all is foreign to the subjects and methods of Isaiah, 
for example, the use of the terms righteous and righteousness. Calvin admits exilic 
authorship ( on Is. 55 ; 3 ). The passage 66 : 9-57, however, is an exception and is preSxiUc. 
40-48 are certainly by one hand, and may be dated 555-538. 2nd Isaiah is not a unity, 
but consists of a number of pieces written before, during, and after the exile, to com- 
fort the people of God. 
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(c) It is unjust to deny to inspired Scripture the right exercised by 
all historians of introducing certain documents and sayings as simply his- 
torical, while their complete truthfulness is neither vouched for nor denied. 

An instance in point is the letter of Claudius Lysias in Acts 23 : 26-30— a letter which rep- 
resents his conduct in a more favorable light than the facts would justify —for he had 
not learned that Paul was a Roman when he rescued him in the temple ( iota 21 : 31-33 ; 22 : 26- 
29 ). An incorrect statement may be correctly reported. A set of pamphlets printed in 
the time of the French Revolution might be made an appendix to some history of 
France without implying that the historian vouched for their truth. The sacred his- 
torians may simUfirly have been inspired to use only the material within their reach, 
leaving their readers by comparison with other Scriptures to judge of its truthful- 
ness and value. This seems to have been the method adopted by the compiler of 1 and Z 
Chroniiiles. The moral and religious lessons of the history are patent, even though there 
is inaccuracy in reporting some of the facts. So the assertions of the authors of the 
Psalms cannot be taken for absolute truth. The authors were not sinless models for the 
Christian,— only Christ is that. But the Psalms present us with a record of the actual 
experience of believers in the past. It has Its human weakness, but we can profit by 
it, even though it expresses itself at times in imprecations. Jeremiali 20 : 7 — " Lord, thou 
liast deoeiTed me "—may possibly be thus explained. 

9. Sceptical or fictitious Narratives. 

( a ) Descriptions of human experience may be embraced in Scripture, 
not as models for imitation, but as illustrations of the doubts, struggles, and 
needs of the souL In these cases inspiration may vouch, not for the cor- 
rectness of the views expressed by those who thus describe their mental 
history, but only for the correspondence of the description with actual fact, 
and for its usefulness as indirectly teaching important moral lessons. 

The book of Eoclesiastes, for example, is the record of the mental struggles of a soul 
seeking satisfaction without God. If written by Solomon dtiring the time of his relig- 
ious declension, or near the close of it, it would constitute a most valuable commentary 
upon the inspired history. Yet it might be equally valuable, though composed by some 
later writer under divine direction and inspiration. H. P. Smith, Bib. Scholarship and 
Inspiration, 97 — "To suppose Solomon the author of Eoclesiastes is like supposing 
Spenser to have written In Memoriam." Luther, Keil, Delitzsch, Ginsburg, Hengsteu- 
berg all declare it to be a production of later times (330 B. C). The book shows experi- 
ence of misgovernment. An earlier writer cannot write in the style of a later one, 
though the later can imitate the earUer. The early Latin and Greek Fathers quoted 
the Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon as by Solomon ; see Plumptre, Introd. to Eoclesi- 
astes, in Cambridge Bible. Gore, in Lux Muudl, 355— "Eoclesiastes, though like the 
book of Wisdom purporting to be by Solomon, may be by another author. . . . ' A 
pious fraud ' cannot be inspired ; an idealizing personification, as a norma) type of liter- 
ature, can be inspired." Yet Bernhard SchSfer, Das Buch Koheleth, ably maintains 
the Solomonic authorship. 

( 6 ) Moral truth may be put by Scripture writers into parabolic or dra- 
matic form, and the sayings of Satan and of perverse men may form parts 
of such a production. In such cases, inspiration may vouch, not for the 
historical truth, much less for the moral truth of each separate statement, 
but only for the correspondence of the whole with ideal fact ; in other 
words, inspiration may guarantee that the story is trae to nature, and is 
valuable as conveying divine instruction. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the poetical speeches of Job's friends were actually 
delivered in the words that have come down to us. Though Job never had had a his- 
torical existence, the book would still be of the utmost value, and would convey to us 
a vast amount of true teaching with regard to the dealings of God and the problem of 
evil. Fact is local; truth is universal. Some novels contain more truth than can be 
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found in some histories. Other books of Scripture, however, assure us that Job was an 
actual historical character ( Es. U ; 14 ; James 5 ; 11 ). Nor is it necessary to suppose that our 
Lord, in telling the parable of the Prodigal Son ( luke 15 : 11-32) or that of the Unjust 
Steward ( 16 : 1-8 ), had in mind actual persons of whom each parable was an exact 
description. 

Hotion is not an unworthy vehicle of spiritual truth. Parable, and even fable, may 
convey valuable lessons. In Judges 9: 14, 15, the trees, the vine, the bramble, all talk. If 
truth can be transmitted in myth and legend, surely God may make use of these 
methods of communicating it, and even though Gen. 1-3 were mythical it might still be 
inspired. Aristotle said that poetry Is truer than history. The latter only tells us that 
certain things happened. Poetry presents to us the permanent passions, aspirations 
and deeds of men which are behind all history and which make it what it is ; see Dewey, 
Psychology, 197. Though Job were a drama and Jonah an apologue, both might be 
inspired. David Copperfleld, the Apology of Socrates, Fra Lippo Lippl, were not the 
authors of the productions which beartheirnames, but Dickens, Plato and Browning, 
rather. Impersonation is a proper method in literature. The speeches of Herodotus 
and Thucydides might be analogues to those in Deuteronomy and in the Acts, and 
yet these last might be inspired. 

Th3 book of Job could not have been written in patriarchal times. Walled cities, 
kings, courts, lawsuits, prisons, stocks, mining enterprises, are found in it. Judges 
are bribed by the rich to decide against the poor. All this belongs to the latter years 
of the Jewish Kingdom. Is then the book of Job all a lie ? No more than Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress and the parable of the Good Samaritan are all a lie. The book of 
Job is a dramatic poem. Like Macbeth or the Eing and the Book, it is founded in fact, 
n. P. Smith, Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration, 101 — " The value of the book of Job 
lies in the spectacle of a human soul in its direst affliction working through Its doubts, 
and at last humbly confessing its weakness and sinfulness in the presence of its 
Maker. The inerrancy is not in Job's words or In those of his friends, but in the truth 
of the picture presented. If Jehovah's words at the end of the book are true, then the 
first thirty-five chapters are not infallible teaching." 

Gore, In Lux Mundi, 355, suggests in a similar manner that the books of Jonah and of 
Daniel may be dramatic compositions worked up upon a basis of history. George 
Adam Smith, In the Expositors' Bible, tells us that Jonah flourished 780 B. C, in the 
reign of Jeroboam II. Nineveh fell in 606. The book ImpUes that It was written after 
this (3 ;3 — "Hineveh was an exceeding great city " ). The book docs not claim to be written by 
Jonah, by an eye-witness, or by a contemporary. The language has Aramaic forms. 
The date is probably 300 B. C. There is an absence of precise data, such as the Bin of 
Nineveh, the journey of the prophet thither, the place where he was cast out on land, the 
name of the Assyrian king. The book illustrates God's mission of prophecy to the Gen- 
tiles, his care for them, their susceptibility to his word. Israel flies from duty, but is 
delivered to carry salvation to the heathen. Jeremiah had represented Israel as swal- 
lowed up and cast out ( Jer. 51 : 34, 44 SQ. — " Nel)acliadnezzar the king of Babylon hath deTonred me 

he hath, lil^e a monster, swallowed me up, he hath filled his maw with mj delicacies; he hath cast me out. ... 1 will 
bring forth out of his mouth that which he hath swallowed up." Some tradition of Jonah's proclaiming 
doom to Nineveh may have furnished the basis of the apologue. Our Lord uses the 
story as a mere illustration, like the homiletlo use of Shakespeare's dramas. "As Mac- 
beth did," "As Hamlet said," do not commit us to the historical reality of Macbeth or 
of Hamlet. Jesus may say as to questions of criticism : " Uau, who made me a judge or a dlTider 
over jou ? " "I oame not to judge the world, but to save the world " ( luko 12 ; 14 ; John 12 : 47). He had no 
thought of confirming, or of not confirming, the historic character of the story. It is 
hard to conceive the compilation of a psalm by a man in Jonah's position. It Is not 
the prayer of one inside the fish, but of one already saved. More than forty years ago 
President Woolsey of Yale conceded that the book of Jonah was probably an apologue. 

(e) In none of these cases ought the diflSoulty of distinguishing man's 
words from God's words, or ideal truth from actual truth, to prevent our 
acceptance of the fact of inspiration ; for in this very variety of the Bible, 
combined with the stimulus it gives to inquiry and the general plainness of 
its lessons, we have the very characteristics we should expect in a book 
whose authorship was divine. 

16 
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The Scripture is a stream in which " the lamb may wade and the elephant may swim." 
There Is need both of literary sense and of spiritual Insig-ht to interpret it. This sense 
and this insight can be given only by the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Spirit, who inspired 
the various writings to witness of him in various ways, and who is present in the world 
to take of the things of Christ and show them to us ( Mat. 28 : 20 ; lolm 16 : 13, 14 ). In a subor- 
dinate sense the Holy Spirit inspires us to recognize inspiration in the Bible. In the 
sense here suggested we may assent to the words of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst at the 
inauguration of ■William Adams Brown as Professor of Systematic Theology In the 
Union Theological Seminary, November 1, 1898— "Unfortunately we have condemned 
the word ' inspiration ' to a particular and isolated field of divine operation, and it is a 
trespass upon current usage to employ it in the full urgency of its Scriptural intent in 
connection with work like your own or mine. But the word voices a reality that lies so 
close to the heart of the entire Christian matter that we can ill afford to relegate it to 
any single or technical function. Just as much to-day as back at the first beginnings 
of Christianity, those who would declare the truths of God must be inspired to behold 
the truths of God. . . . The only Irresistible persuasiveness is that which is bom of vis- 
ion, and it is not vision to be able merely to describe what some seer has seen, though 
it were Moses or Paul that was the seer." 

10. Acknowledgment of the non-inspiration of Scripture teachers 
and their writings. 
This charge rests mainly upon the misinterpretation of two particular 



(a ) Acts 23 : 5 ("I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest " ) 
may be explained either as the language of indignant irony : " I wotdd not 
recognize such a man as high priest" ; or, more naturally, an actual con- 
fession of personal ignorance and fallibility, which does not affect the inspi- 
ration of any of Paul's final teachings or writings. 

Of a more reprehensible sort was Peter's dissimulation at Antioch, or practical die- 
avowal of his convictions by separating or withdrawing himself from the Gentile 
Christians (Gal. 2:11-13). Here was no public teaching, but the influence of private 
example. But neither in this case, nor In that mentioned above, did God suffer the 
error to be a final one. Through the agency of Paul, the Holy Spirit set the matter 
right. 

( 6 ) 1 Cor. 7 : 12, 10 (" I, not the Lord " ; " not I. but the Lord ") . Here 
the contrast is not between the apostle inspired and the apostle uninspired, 
but between the apostle's words and an actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Mat. 5 : 32 ; 19 : 3-10 ; Mark 10 : 11 ; Luke 16 : 18 (Stanley on Corinthians). 
The expressions may be paraphrased : — "With regard to this matter no 
express command was given by Christ before his ascension. As one inspired 
by Christ, however, I give you my command." 

Meyer on 1 Cor. 7 : 10 — " Paul distinguishes, therefore, here and in verses 12, 25, not 
between his own and inspired commands, but between those which proceeded from his 
own ( God-inspired ) subjectivity and those which Christ himself supplied by his objec- 
tive word." " Paul knew from the living voice of tradition what commands Christ had 
given concerning divorce." Or if it should be maintained that Paul here disclaims 
Inspiration,— a supposition contradicted by the following So/ci — "I think that I also have th» 
Spirit of God" ( verse 40), — it only proves a single exception to his inspiration, and since it is 
expressly mentioned, and mentioned only once, it imphes the inspiration of all the rest 
of his writings. We might illustrate Paul's method, if this were the case, by the course 
of the New York Herald when it was first published. Other journals had stood by 
their own mistakes and had never been willing to acknowledge error. The Herald 
gained the confidence of the public by correcting every mistake of its reporters. The 
result was that, when there was no confession of error, the paper was regarded as abso- 
lutely trustworthy. So Paul's one acknowledgment of non-inspiration might imply 
that in all other cases his words had divine authority. On Authority in Keligion, see 
Wilfred Ward, in Hlbbert Journal, July, 1903 : 67T-892. 
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THE NATURE, DECREES, AND WORKS OF GOD. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

In contemplating the words and acts of God, as in contemplating the 
words and acts of individual men, we are compelled to assign uniform and 
permanent effects to uniform and permanent causes. Holy acts and words, 
we argue, must have their source in a principle of holiness ; truthful acts 
and words, in a settled proclivity to truth ; benevolent acto and words, in a 
benevolent disposition. 

Moreover, these permanent and uniform sources of expression and action 
to which we have applied the terms principle, proclivity, disposition, since 
they exist harmoniously in the same person, must themselves inhere, and 
find their unity, in an underlying spiritual substance or reality of which 
they are the inseparable characteristics and partial manifestations. 

Thus we are led naturally from the works to the attributes, and from the 
attributes to the essence, of God. 

For all practical purposes we may use the words essence, substance, beiner, nature, as 
synonymous with each other. So, too, we may speak of attribute, quality, character- 
istic, principle, proclivity, disposition, as practically one. As, in cogmizing: matter, we 
pass from its efEects in sensation to the qualities which produce the sensations, and 
then to the material substance to which the qualities belong ; and as, in cognizing mind, 
we pass from its phenomena in thought and action to the faculties and dispositions 
which give rise to these phenomena, and then to the mental substance to which these 
faculties and dispositions belong ; so, in cognizing God, we pass from his words and 
acts to his qualities or attributes, and then to the substance or essence to which these 
qualities or attributes belong. 

The teacher in a Young Ladies' Seminary described substance as a cushion, into which 
the attributes as pins are stuck. But pins and cushion alike are substance,— neither 
one is quality. The opposite error is illustrated from the experience of Abraliam Lin- 
coln on the Ohio River. " What is this transcendentalism that we hear so much about? " 
asked Mr. Lincoln. The answer came: "Tou see those swallows digging holes in 
yonder bank ? Well, take away the bank from around those holes, and what is left is 
transcendentalism." Substance is of ten represented as being thus transcendental. If 
such representations were correct, metaphysics would indeed be " that, of which those 
who listen understand nothing, and which he who speaks does not himself understand," 
and the metaphysician would be the fox who ran into the hole and then pulled in the 
hole after him. Substance and attributes are correlates,— neither one is possible with- 
out the other. There is no quality that does not qualify something ; and there is no 
thing, either material or spiritual, that can be known or can exist without qualities to 
differentiate It from other things. In applying the categories of substance and attri- 
bute to God, we indulge in no merely curious speculation, but rather yield to the neces- 
sities of rational thought and show how we must think of God if we think at all. See 
Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1 : 210 ; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 173-188. 
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I. Definition op the tebm Attbibutes. 

The attributes of God are those distiag^shing characteristics of the 
divine nature which are inseparable from the idea of God and which con- 
stitute the basis and ground for his various manifestations to his creatures. 

We call them attributes, because we are compelled to attribute them to 
God as fundamental qualities or powers of his being, in order to give 
rational account of certain constant facts in God's self-revelations. 

n, Belation op the divine Attbibutes to the divtnb Essence. 

1. The attributes have an objective existence. They are not mere 
names for human conceptions of God — conceptions which have their only 
ground in the imperfection of the finite mind. They are qualities objec- 
tively distinguishable from the divine essence and from each other. 

The nominalistic notion that God is a being of absolute simpUeity, and 
that in his nature there is no internal distinction of quahties or powers, 
tends directly to pantheism ; denies aU reality of the divine perfections ; 
or, if these in any sense still exist, precludes all knowledge of them on the 
part of finite beings. To say that knowledge and power, eternity and holi- 
ness, are identical with the essence of God and with each other, is to deny 
that we know God at all. 

The Scripture declarations of the possibility of knowing God, together 
with the manifestation of the distinct attributes of his nature, are conclu- 
sive against this false notion of the divine simplicity, 

Aristotle says well that there is no such thing as a science of the unique, of that 
which has no analogies or relations. Knowing is distinguishing ; what we cannot dis- 
tinguish from other things we cannot know. Yet a false tendency to regard God as a 
being of absolute simplicity has come down from mediseval scholasticism, has infected 
much of the post-reformation theology, and is found even so recently as in Schleier- 
macher, Rothe, Olshausen, and Ritschl. E. G. Robinson defines the attributes as " our 
methods of conceiving of God." But this definition is influenced by the Kantian doc- 
trine of relativity and implies that we cannot know God's essence, that is, the thing- 
in-itself, God's real being. Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, Ul— "This notion of the 
divine simplicity reduces God to a rigid and lifeless stare. . . . The One is manifold 
without being many." 

The divine simplicity is the starting-point of Philo : God is a being absolutely bare 
of quality. All quality in finite beings has limitation, and no limitation can be predi- 
cated of God who is eternal, unchangeable, simple substance, free, self-sufficient, better 
than the good and the beautiful. To predicate any quality of God would reduce him to 
the sphere of finite existence. Of him we can only say ituA he is, not ■what he is ; see 
art. by Schtlrer, in Bncyc. Brit., 18 : 761. 

Illustrations of this tendency are found in Scotus Erigena : " Deus nescit se quid est, 
quia non est quid " ; and in Occam: The divine attributes are distinguished neither 
substantially nor logically from each other or from the divine essence; the only dis- 
tinction is that of names ; so Grerhard and Quenstedt. Charnock, the Puritan writer, 
identifies both knowledge and will with the simple essence of God. Schleiermacher 
makes all the attributes to be modifications of power or causality ; in his system God 
andworld = the "natura naturans"and "natura naturata " of Spinoza. There is no 
distinction of attributes and no succession of acts in God, and therefore no real per- 
sonality or even spiritual being ; see Pfieiderer, Prot. Theol. seit Kant, 110. Schleier- 
macher said : " My God is the Universe." God is causative force. Eternity, omnis- 
cience and holiness are simply aspects of causality. Kothe, on the other hand, makes 
omniscience to be the all-comprehending principle of the divine nature ; and Olshau- 
sen, on John 1 : 1, in a similar manner attempts to prove that the Word of God must have 
objective and substantial being, by assuming that knowing = willing ; whence it 
would seem to follow that, since God wills all that he knows, he must will moral evil. 
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Bushnell and others Identify righteousness in God with benevolence, and therefore 
cannot see that any atonement needs to be made to God. Eitschl also holds that love 
is the fundamental divine attribute, and that omnipotence and even personality are 
simply modifications of love; see Mead, Bitschl's Place in the History of Doctrine, 8. 
Herbert Spencer only carries the principle further when he concludes God to be simple 
unloiowable force. 

But to call God everything Is the same as to call him nothing:. With Domer, we say 
that "definition is no limitation." As we rise in the scale of creation from the mere 
jelly .sac to man, the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous, there is differentiation 
of functions, complexity Increases. We infer that God, the highest of all, instead of 
being simple force, Is Infinitely complex, that he has an infinite variety of attributes 
and powers. Tennyson, Palace of Art (lines omitted in the later editions): "All 
nature widens upward : evermore The simpler essence lower lies : More complex is 
more perfect, owning more Biscourse, more widely wise." 

Jer. 10:10— God is "theliTingGol"; John 5:26— he "kath life iiMmself "—unsearchable riches of 
positive attributes ; John 17 : 23 —"thou loyedst mo " — manif oldness in unity. This complexity 
in God is the ground of blessedness for him and of progress for us : 1 Tim. 1 : 11 — "the blessed 
God"; Jer. 9:23, 24— "let him glor J in this, that he inowethme." The complex nature Of God per- 
mits anger at the sinner and compassion for him at the same moment : Ps. 7 : U — " a God 
that hath indi^&n every day " ; John 3 : 16 — " God so loved the world " ; Fs. 85 : 10, 11 — " moroy and trnth are mot 
together." See Julius MUller, Boot. Sin, 2 : 116 sq. ; Schweiier, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 229-235 ; 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 43, 50; Martensen, Bogmatics, 91 — "If God 
were the simple One, to ajrAis iv, the mystic abyss in which every form of determination 
were extinguished, there would be nothing in the Unity to be known." Hence " nomi- 
nalism is incompatible with the idea of revelation. We teach, with realism, that the 
attributes of God are objective determinations in his revelation and aa such are rooted 
in his inmost essence." 

2. The attributes inhere in the divine essence. They axe not separate 
existences. They are attributes of God. 

Wliile we oppose the nominalistic view wMch holds them to be mere 
names with which, by the necessity of our thinking, we clothe the one sim- 
ple divine essence, we need equally to avoid the opposite realistic extreme 
of making them separate parts of a composite God. 

We cannot conceive of attributes except as belonging to an underlying 
essence which furnishes their ground of unity. In representing God as a 
compound of attributes, realism endangers the living unity of the Godhead. 

Notice the analogous necessity of attributing the properties of matter to an under- 
lying substance, and the phenomena of thought to an underlying spiritual essence ; 
else matter is reduced to mere force, and mind, to mere sensation, — in short, all things 
are swallowed up in a vast idealism. The purely realistic explanation of the attributes 
tends to low and polytheistic conceptions of God. The mythology of Greece was the 
result of personifying the divine attributes. The nomina were turned into numina, 
aa Max MtlUer says ; see Taylor, Nature on the Basis of Realism, 293. Instance also 
Christmas Evans's sermon describing a Council in the Godhead, in which the attributes 
of Justice, Mercy, Wisdom, and Power argue with one another. Robert Hall called 
Christmas Evans " the one-eyed orator of Anglesey," but added that his one eye could 
" light an army through a wilderness "; see Joseph Cross, Life and Sermons of Christmas 
Evans, 112-116 ; Bavid Rhys Stephen, Memoirs of Christmas Evans, 168-176. We must 
remember that " Realism may so exalt the attributes that no personal subject is left to 
constitute the ground of unity. Looking upon Personality as anthropomorphism, it 
falls into a worse personiflcatlon, that of onmipotenoe, holiness, benevolence, which 
are mere blind thoughts, unless there is one who is the Omnipotent, the Holy, the 
Good." See Luthardt, Compendium der Bogmatik, 70. 

3. The attributes belong to the divine essence as atich. They are to be 
distinguished from those other powers or relations which do not appertain 
to the divine essence universally. 
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The personal distinctions (proprietafes) in the nature of the one God 
are not to be denominated attributes ; for each of these personal distinctions 
belongs not to the divine essence as such and universally, but only to the 
particular person of the Trinity who bears its name, while on the contrary 
all of the attributes belong to each of the persons. 

The relations ■which God sustains to the world (predicata), moreover, 
such as creation, preservation, government, are not to be denominated 
attributes ; for these are accidental, not necessary or inseparable from the 
idea of God. God would be God, if he had never created. 

To make creation eternal and necessary is to detlirone God and to enthrone a fatalis- 
tic development. It follows that the nature of the attributes is to be illustrated, not 
alone or chiefly from wisdom and hoUneaa in man, which are not inseparable from man's 
nature, but rather from Intellect and will in man, without which he would cease to be 
man altogether. Only that is an attribute, of which it can be safely said that he who 
possesses it would, if deprived of it, cease to be God. Shedd, Doirm. Theol., 1 :335— 
" The attribute is the whole essence acting in a certain way. The centre of unity is not 
in any one attribute, but in the essence. . . . The difterence between the divine attri- 
bute and the divine person is, that the person is a mode of the existence of the essence, 
while the attribute is a mode either of the relMUm, or of the operaMon, of the essence." 

4. The attributes manifest the divine essence. The essence is revealed 
only through the attributes. Apart from its attributes it is unknown and 
unknowable. 

But though we can know God only as he reveals to us his attributes, we 
do, notwithstanding, in knowing these attributes, know the being to whom 
these attributes belong. That this knowledge is partial does not prevent 
its corresponding, so far as it goes, to objective reality in the nature of God. 

All God's revelations are, therefore, revelations of himself in and through 
his attributes. Our aim must be to determine from God's works and words 
what quaUties, dispositions, determinations, powers of his otherwise unseen 
and unsearchable essence he has actually made known to us ; or in other 
words, what are the revealed attributes of God. 

John 1 : 18 — "Ho man hath seen God at any time; the onlj hegotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath deolared him " ; ITim, 6:16 — " whom no man hath seen, nor can see"; Hat. 5:8 — " Blessed are the pnre 
in heart ; for they shall see God " ; 11 : 27 — " neither doth any man know the Father, save the Son, and he to whora- 
soeyer the Son willeth to reveal him," C. A. Strong : " Kant, not content with knowing the reality 
in the phenomena, was trying to Iniow the reality apart from the phenomena ; he waa 
seeking to know, without fulfilling the conditions of knowledge ; in short, he wished 
to know without knowing." So Agnosticism perversely regards God as concealed by 
his own manifestation. On the contrary, in knowing the phenomena we know the 
object itself. J. C. C. Clarke, Self and the Father, 6 — " In language, as in nature, there 
are no verbs without subjects, but we are always hunting for the noun that has no 
adjective, and the verb that has no subject, and the subject that has no verb. Con- 
sciousness is necessarily a consciousness of self. Idealism and monism would like to see 
all verbs solid with their subjects, and to write ' I do ' or ' I feel ' in the mazes of a mono- 
gram, but consciousness refuses, and before it says 'Do' or 'Eeel,' it finishes saying 
' I.' " J. G. Holland's Katrina, to her lover : " God is not worshiped in his attributes. 
I do not love yoiu: attributes, but you. Tour attributes all meet me otherwhere. Blen- 
ded in other personalities. Nor do I love nor do I worship them. Nor those who bear 
them. E'en the spotted pard WiU dare a danger which wUl make you pale ; But shall 
his courage steal my heart from you ? Tou cheat your conscience, for you know That 
I may like your attributes. Yet love not you." 

m. MbTHODS of DETEEMININa THE DIVINE AtTBIBUTES. 

We have seen that the existence of God is a first truth. It is presup- 
posed in aU human thinking, and is more or less consciously recognized by 
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all men. This intuitive knowledge of God we have seen to be corroborated 
and explicated by arguments drawn from nature and from mind. Reason 
leads us to a causative and personal Intelligence upon whom we depend. 
This Being of indefinite greatness we clothe, by a necessity of our thinking, 
with all the attibutes of perfection. The two great methods of determining 
what these attributes are, are the Eational and the Biblical. 

1. 7^e Rational method. This is threefold : — (^a) the via negationis, 
or the way of negation, which consists in denying to God all imperfections 
observed in created beings ; ( & ) the via eminentim, or the way of oUmax, 
which consists in attributing to God in infinite degree all the perfections 
found in creatures; and ( e ) the via causalitaiis, or the way of causality, 
which consists in predicating of God those attributes which are required in 
him to explain the world of nature and of mind. 

This rational method explains God's nature from that of his creation, 
whereas the creation itself can be fully explained only from the nature of 
God. Though the method is valuable, it has insuperable limitations, and 
its place is a subordinate one. While we use it continually to confirm and 
supplement results otherwise obtained, our chief means of determining the 
divine attributes must be 

2. The Biblical method. This is simply the inductive method, applied 
to the facts with regard to God revealed in the Scriptures. Now that we 
have proved the Scriptures to be a revelation from God, inspired in every 
part, we may properly look to them as decisive authority with regard to 
God's attributes. 

The rational method of determining the attributes of God is sometimes said to have 
been originated by Dlonysius the Areopagite, reputed to have been a judge at Athens 
at the time of Paul and to have died A. B. 95. It is more probably eclectic, combining 
the results attained by many theologians, and applying the intuitions of perfection and 
causality which lie at the basis of all religious thinking. It is evident from our previous 
study of the arguments for God's existence, that from nature we cannot learn either 
the Trinity or the mercy of God, and that these deficiencies in our rational conclusions 
with respect to God must be supplied, if at all, by revelation. Spurgeon, Autobiogra- 
phy, 166 — "The old saying is 'Go from Nature up to Nature's God.' But it is hard 
work going up hill. The best thing is to go from Nature's God down to Nature ; and. 
If you onee get to Nature's God and believe him and love him, it is surprising how 
easy it is to hear music in the waves, and songs in the wild whisperings of the winds, 
and to see God everywhere." See also Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 181. 

rV. CliASSIPIOATION OP THE AlTBIBirTES. 

The attributes may be divided into two great classes : Absolute or Imma- 
nent, and Relative or Transitive. 

By Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the inner being of God, which are involved in God's relations to himself, 
and which belong to his nature independently of his connection with the 
universe. 

By Relative or Transitive Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the outward revelation of God's being, which are involved in God's relations 
to the creation, and which are exercised in consequence of the existence of 
the universe and its dependence upon him. 
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Under the head of Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we make a three-fold 
division into Spirituality, -with the attributes therein involved, namely. Life 
and Personality; Infinity, with the attributes therein involved, namely, 
Self-existence, Immutability, and Unity ; and Perfection, with the attri- 
butes therein involved, namely. Truth, Love, aud Holiness. 

Under the head of Eelative or Transitive Attributes, we make a three- 
fold division, according to the order of their revelation, into Attributes 
having relation to Time and Space, as Eternity and Immensity ; Attributes 
having relation to Creation, as Omnipresence, Omniscience, and Omnipo- 
tence ; and Attributes having relation to Moral Beings, as Veracity and 
Faithfulness, or Transitive Truth ; Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive 
Love ; and Justice and Kighteousness, or Transitive HoUness. 

This classification may be better understood from the following schedule : 

1. Absolute or Immanent Attributes : 



A. Spirituality, involving 



(a) Life, 

{ b ) Personality. 



B. Infinity, involving 



C. Perfection, involving 



(a) Self -existence, 
(&) Immutability, 
(c) Unity. 



((a 
He 



(a) Truth, 
) Love, 
) Holiness. 



2. Belative or Transitive Attributes : 



A. Belated to Time and Space — i ^ , ^ -, ^"^ ^'i_ 

< ( o ) immensity. 

[a) Omnipresence, 



B. Belated to Creation — 



i[a) umnipresence 

•< ( 6 ) Omniscience, 

((c) Omnipotence. 



C. Belated to Moral Beings - 



( a ) Veracity and Faithfulness, 
or Transitive Truth. 

( 6 ) Mercy and Goodness, 
or Transitive Love. 

(c) Justice and Eighteousness, 
or Transitive Holiness. 



h 
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It will be observed, upon examination of the preceding schedule, that our classiflcation 
presents God first as Spirit, then as the Infinite Spirit, and finally as the perfect Spirit. 
This accords with our definition of the term God (see page 52). It also corresponds 
with the order in which the attributes commonly present themselves to the human 
mind. Our first thought of God is that of mere Spirit, mysterious and undefined, over 
against our own spirits. Our next thought is that of God's greatness ; the quantita- 
tive element suggests itself ; his natural attributes rise before us ; we recognize him as 
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the infinite One. Hnally comes the qualitative element ; our moral natures recognize 
a moral God ; over against our error, selflshness and impurity, we perceive his absolute 
perfection. 

It should also be observed that this moral perfection, as it is an Immanent attribute, 
involves relation of God to himself. Truth, love and holiness, as they respectively 
Imply an exercise in God of intellect, affection and wiU, may be conceived of as God's 
self -knowing, God's seU-loving, and God's self -willing. The signifloauoe of this will 
appear more fully in the discussion of the separate attributes. 

Notice the distinction between absolute and relative, between Immanent and transi- 
tive, attributes. Absolute = existing in no necessary relation to things outside of God. 
Relative— existing in such relation. Immanent — "remaining within, limited to, God's 
own nature in their activity and eftect, inherent and indwelling, internal and subjective 

— opposed to emanent or transitive." Transitive = having an object outside of God 
himself. We speak of transitive verbs, and we mean verbs that are followed by an 
object. God's transitive attributes are so called, because they respect and affect things 
and beings outside of God. 

The aim of this olassiflcation into Absolute and Relative Attributes is to make plain 
the divine self-sufficiency. Creation is not a necessity, for there is a irX^piofia in God 
( Col. 1:19), even before he makes the world or becomes incarnate. And ?rXipw|iia is not 
"the fllliug material," nor "the vessel filled," but "that which is complete in itself," 
or, in other words, "plenitude," "fulness," "totality," "abundance." The whole uni- 
verse is but a drop of dew upon the fringe of God's garment, or a breath exhaled from 
his mouth. He could create a universe a hundred times as great. Nature is but the 
symbol of God. The tides of life that ebb and flow on the far shores of the universe 
are only faint expressions of his life. The Immanent Attributes show us how com- 
pletely matters of grace are Creation and Redemption, and how unspeakable is the 
condescension of him who took our humanity and humbled himself to the death of the 
Cross. Ps.8:3, 4 — "Then I consider tlijlieaTeas .... That is man tliat thou art mindful of him?" 113:5,6 

— " Tho is IUeo unto Jehovah our God, that hath his seat on high, that hnmbleth himself?" Phil. 2 : 6, 7 — "Who, 
eilsting in the form of God emptied himself, taking the form of a serTant," 

Ladd, Theory of Reality, 69—" I know that I am, because, as the basis of all discrim- 
inations as to what I am, and as the core of all such self-knowledge, I immediately know 
myself as wM." So as to the non-ego, " that things actually are is a factor in my knowl- 
edge of them which springs from the root of an experience with myself as a will, at 
once active and inhibited, as an agent and yet opposed by another." The ego and 
the non-ego as well are fundamentally and essentially win. " Matter must be, par se. 
Force. Butthisis . . . tobea WUl" (439). We know nothing of the atom apart from 
Its force ( 442 ). Ladd quotes from G. B. Bailey : " The life-principle, varying only In 
degree, is omnipresent. There is but one indivisible and absolute Onmiscience and 
Intelligence, and this thrills through every atom of the whole Cosmos " ( 446). " Science 
has only made the Substrate of material things more and more completely self -like " 
( 449 ). Spirit is the true and essential Being of what is called Nature ( 472 ). " The ulti- 
mate Being of the world is a self-conscious Mind and Will, which is the Ground of all 
objects made known in human experience " (550). 

On classification of attributes, see Luthardt, Compendium, 71 ; Rothe, Dogmatik, 71 ; 
Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3 : 162 ; Thomasius, Christi Person imd Werk, 1 : 47, 52, 136. On the 
general subject, see Charnock, Attributes ; Bruce, Bigenschaftslehre. 

V. AbsoiiXitb OB Immanent Attbibutbs. 
First division. — Spirituality, and attributes therein involved. 
In calling spirituality an attribute of God, we mean, not that we are jus- 
tified in applying to tlie divine nature the adjective "spiritual," but that 
the substantive "Spirit " describes that nature (John 4 :24, maxg. — "God 
is spirit" J Horn. 1 : 20 — "the invisible things of him" ; 1 Tim. 1 :17— 
"incorruptible, invisible"; CoL 1:15 — "the invisible God"). This 
implies, negatively, that (a) God is not matter. Spirit is not a refined 
form of matter but an immaterial substance, invisible, uncompounded, 
indestructible. (6) God is not dependent upon matter. It cannot be 
shovm that the human mind, in any other state than the present, is depen- 
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dent for consciousness upon its connection with a physical organism 
Much less is it true that God is dependent upon the material universe as 
his sensorium. God is not only spirit, but he is pure spirit. He is not 
only not matter, but he has no necessary connection with matter ( Luke 
24 : 39 — "A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me haTUig " ). 

John gives us the three characteristic attributes of God when he says that God is 
"spirit," "light," "loYe" (John 4:24; 1 John 1:5; 4:8),— not a spirit, a light, a love. LeConte, in 
Koyce's Conception of God, 45 — " God is spirit, for spirit is essential Life and essential 
Energy, and essential Love, and essential Thought ; in a word, essential Person." Bie- 
dermann, Dogmatit, 631— " Das Weseu des Geistes als des reinen Gegensatzes zur Mat- 
erie, ist das reine Seim, das i/n sich ist, aher nicht da ist." Martineau, Study, 3 : 366— 

" The sulbjective Ego is always Here, as opposed to ail else, which is variously there 

Without local relations, therefore, the soul is inaocessiWe." But, Martineau continues, 
" if matter he but centres of force, all the soul needs may be centres from which to 
act." Romanes, Mind and Motion, 34 — " Because within the limits of human experi- 
ence mind is only known as associated with brain, it does not foUow that mind cannot 
exist in any other mode." La Place swept the heavens with his telescope, but could 
not find anywhere a God. " He might just as well," says President Sawyer, " have 
swept his Idtchen with a broom." Since God is not a material being, he cannot he 
apprehended by any physical means. 

Those passages of Scripture which seem to ascribe to God the posses- 
sion of bodily parts and organs, as eyes and hands, are to be regarded as 
anthropomorphic and symbolic. When God is spoken of as appearing to 
the patriarchs and walking with them, the passages are to be explained as 
referring to God's temporary manifestations of himself in human form — 
manifestations which prefigured the final tabernacling of the Son of God 
in human flesh. Side by side with these anthropomorphic expressions 
and manifestations, moreover, are specific declarations which repress any 
materializing conceptions of God ; as, for example, that heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool (Is. 66 : 1), and that the heaven of heavens can- 
not contain him (1 K. 8 :27). 

Ei. 33 : 18-20 declares that man cannot see God and live ; 1 Cor. 2 : 7-16 intimates that with- 
out the teaching of God's Spirit we cannot know God ; all this teaches that God is 
above sensuous perception, in other words, that he is not a material being. The second 
command of the decalogue does not condemn sculpture and painting, but only the 
making of images of Ood. It forbids our conceiving God after the Ukeness of a thing, 
but it does not forbid our conceiving God after the likeness of our inward self, i. e., as 
personal. This again shows that God is a spiritual being. Imagination can be used in 
religion, and great help can be derived from it. Yet we do not know God by imagina- 
tion, —imagination only helps us vividly to realize the presence of the God whom wo 
already know. We may almost say that some men have not imagination enough to be 
religious. But imagination must not lose its wings. In its representations of God, 
it must not be confined to a picture, or a form, or a place. Humanity tends too much 
to rest in the material and the sensuous, and we must avoid all representations of God 
which would identify the Being who is worshiped with the helps used in order to real- 
ize his presence ; John 4 : 24 — " thej that worship him must worshipin spirit and truth." 

An Egyptian Hymn to the NUe, dating from the 19th dynasty ( 14th century B. C), 
contains these words : " His abode is not known ; no shrine is found with painted fig- 
ures ; there is no building that can contain him " ( Cheyne, Isaiah, 2 : 120 ). The repudi- 
ation of Images among the ancient Persians (Herod. 1:131), as among the Japanese 
Shintos, indicates the remains of a primitive spiritual religion. The representation of 
Jehovah with body or form degrades him to the level of heathen gods. Pictures of the 
Almighty over the chancels of Romanist cathedrals confine the mind and degrade the 
conception of the worshiper. We may use imagination in prayer, picturing God as a 
benignant form holding out arms of mercy, but we should regard such pictures only 
as scaffolding for the building of our edifice of worship, whUe we recognize, with the 
Scripture, that the reality worshiped is immaterial and spiritual. Otherwise our idea of 
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God is brought down to the low level of man's material being. Even man's spiritual 
nature may be misrepresented by physical images, as when mediteval artists pietui-ed 
death, by painting a doll-like figure leaving the body at the mouth of the person dying. 
The longing for a tangible, incarnate God meets its satisfaction in Jesus Christ. Yet 
even pictures of Christ soon lose their power. Luther said : " If I have a picture of 
Christ in my heart, why not one upon canvas?" We answer: Because the picture in 
the heart is capable of change and improvement, as we ourselves change and improve ; 
the picture upon canvas is fixed, and holds to old conceptions which we should out- 
grow. Thomas Carlyle : " Men never think of painting the face of Christ, till they lose 
theimpressionof him upon their hearts." Swedenborg, in modern times, represents 
the view that God exists in the shape of a man — an anthropomorphism of which the 
making of idols is only a grosser and more barbarous form ; see H. B. Smith, System of 
Theology, 9, 10. This is also the doctrine of Mormonism ; see Spencer, Catechism of 
Latter Day Saints. The Mormons teach that God is a man ; that he has numerous wives 
by whom he peoples space with an infinite number of spirits. Christ was a favorite son 
by a favorite wife, but birth as man was the only way he could come into the enjoy- 
ment of real Ufe. These spirits are all the sons of God, but they can realize and enjoy 
their sonshlp only through birth. They are about every one of us pleading to be born. 
Hence, polygamy. 

We come now to consider the positive import of the term Spirit. The 
spirituality of God involves the two attributes of Life and Personality. 

1. Life. 

The Scriptures represent God •as the living God. 

Jsr. 10:10 — "He is the lining God"; 1 Tliess. 1 : 9 — "turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and true 
God"; JolinS : 26— "hath life in himself"; c/. 14: 6— "lam . . . the life," and leb. 7:16 — "the power of an 
endless Me " ; Rev. 11 : 11 — " the Spirit of life." 

Life is a simple idea, and is incapable of real definition. We know it, 
however, in ourselves, and we can perceive the insufficiency or inconsist- 
ency of certain current definitions of it. We cannot regard life in God as 

( a ) Mere process, without a subject ; for we cannot conceive of a 
divine life without a God to live it. 

Versus Lewes, Problems of Lite and Mind, 1:10— '* life and mind are processes; 
neither is a substance ; neither is a force ; . . . the name given to the whole group of 
phenomena becomes the personification of the phenomena, and the product is supposed 
to have been the producer." Here we have a product without any producer— a series 
of phenomena without any substance of which they are manifestations. In a similar 
manner we read in Dewey, Psychology, 247 — " Self is an activity. It Is not something 
which acts ; it is activity. ... It is constituted by activities. . . . Through its activity 
the soul is." Here it does not appear how there can be activity, without any subject 
or being that is active. The inconsistency of this view is manifest when Dewey goes 
on to say : " The activity may further or develop the self," and when he speaks of 
" the organic activity of the self." So Dr. Burden Sanderson : " Life is a state of cease- 
less change, — a state of change with permanence ; living matter ever changes while it 
is ever the same." " Plus fa change, plus c' est la mSme chose." But this permanent 
thing in the midst of change is the subject, the self, the being, that has Ufe. 

Nor can we regard life as 

( 6 ) Mere correspondence with outward condition and environment ; 
for this would render impossible a life of God before the existence of the 
universe. 

Versm Herbert Spencer, Biology, 1 : 69-71 — " Lite is the definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with 
external coSxistences and sequences." Here we have, at best, a definition of physical 
and finite life ; and even this is insufScient, because the definition recognizes no origi- 
nal source of activity within, but only a power of reaction in response to stimulus 
from without. We might as well say that the boiling tea-kettle is aUve ( Mark Hop- 
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kins ). We find this defect also in Robert Browning's lines in The Ring and the Book 
(The Pope, 1307): "O Thou— as represented here to me In such conception as my 
soul allows— Under thy measureless, my atom-width I — Man's mind, what isitbuta 
convex glass Wherein are gathered all the scattered points Picked out of the immen- 
sity of sky. To reunite there, he our heaven for earth, Our known Unknown, our God 
revealed to man ? " Life is something more than a passive receptivity. 

( c ) Life is rather mental energy, or energy of intellect, affection, and 
•will. God is the living God, as having in his own being a source of being 
and activity, both for himself aud others. 

life means energy, activity, movement. Aristotle: "Life is energy of mind." 
Wordsworth, Excursion, book 5 : 602— " Life is love and immortality. The Being one, 
and one the element. . . . Life, I repeat, is energy of love Divine or human." Prof. 
C. L. Herrick, on Critics of Ethical Monism, in Denison Quarterly, Dec. 1896: 248— 
" Force is energy under resistance, or self-limited energy, for all parts of the universe 
are derived from the energy. Energy manifesting itself imder self-conditioning or 
differential forms is force. The change of pure energy into force is creation." Prof. 
Herrick quotes from S. T. Coleridge, Anima Poetas : " Space is the name for God ; it is 
the most perfect image of soul — pure soul being to us nothing but unresisted action. 
Whenever action is resisted, limitation begins— and limitation is the first constituent 
of body ; the more omnipresent it is in a given space, the more that space is body or 
matter ; and thus all body presupposes soul, inasmuch as all resistance presupposes 
action." ScheUing : " Life is the tendency to individualism." 

If spirit in man implies life, spirit in God implies endless and inexhaustible life. The 
total life of the universe is only a faint image of that moving energy which we call the 
life of God. Dewey, Psychology, 253— " The sense of being alive is much more vivid 
in childhood than afterwards. Leigh Hunt says that, when he was a child, the sight of 
certain palings painted red gave him keener pleasure than any experience of manhood." 
Matthew Arnold : " Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. But to be young was very 
heaven." The child's delight in country scenes, and ourintensified perceptions in brain 
fever, show us by contrast how shallow and turbid is the stream of our ordinary life. 
Tennyson, Two Voices : " 'T is life, whereof our nerves are scant. Oh life, not death, for 
which we pant ; More life, and fuller, that we want." That Ufe the needy human spirit 
finds only in the infinite God. Instead of Tyndall's : " Matter has in it the promise and 
potency of every form of life," we accept Sir William Crookes's dictum : " Life has in 
it the promise and potency of every form of matter." See A. H. Strong, on The Living 
God, in Philos. and Religion, 180-187. 

2. Personality. 

The Scriptures represent God as a personal being. By personality we 
mean the power of self-consciousness and of self-determination. By way 
of further explanation we remark : 

( a ) Self -consciousness is more than consciousness. This last the brute 
may be supposed to possess, since the brute is not an automaton. Man is 
distinguished from the brute by his power to objectify self. Man is not 
only conscious of his own acts and states, but by abstraction and reflection 
he recognizes the self which is the subject of these acts and states. ( 6 ) 
Self-determination is more than determination. The brute shows determi- 
nation, but his determination is the result of influences from without; there 
is no inner spontaneity. Man, by virtue of his free-will, determines his 
action from within. He determines self in view of motives, but his deter- 
mination is not caused by motives ; he himself is the cause. 

God, as personal, is in the highest degree self-conscious and seH-deter- 
mining. The rise in our own minds of the idea of God, as personal, 
depends largely upon our recognition of personality in ourselves. Those 
who deny spirit in man place a bar in the way of the recognition of this 
attribute of God. 
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Ei. 3 : 14— "And 60S said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM : and lie said, Tlius slialt tliou say unto tlie eliildren of 
Israel, I am hatli sent me unto yon." God is not the everlasting " It is," or " I was," but the 
everlasting " I am " ( Morris, Philosophy and Christianity, 128) ; " I am " implies both 
personality and presence. 1 Cor. 2 : 11 — " the things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God " ; Uph. 1 : 9 
— " good pleasure which he purposed " ; 11 — " the counsel of his will." 'Definitions of personality are the 
following: Boethlus— "Persona est animae ratioualis individua substantia" (quoted 
In Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : dl5 ). F. W. Bobertson, Genesis 3— "Personality— self- 
conseiousness, will, character." Porter, Human Intellect, 626— " Distinct subsistence, 
either actually or latently self-conscious and self-determining." Harris, Philos. Basis 
of Theism : Person = " being, conscious of self, subsisting in Individuality and identity, 
and endowed with intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free-wiU." See Harris, 98, 
99, quotation from Mansel — "The freedom of thewlU is so far from being, as it is 
generally considered, a controvertible question in philosophy, that it is the fundamen- 
tal postulate without which all action and all speculation, philosophy in all its branches 
and human consciousness itself, would be impossible." 

One of the most astounding announcements in all literature is that of Matthew 
Arnold, in his " Literature and Dogma," that the Hebrew Scriptures recognize in God 
only " the power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness ' ' = the God of pantheism. 
The "I AM " of Ei. 3 1 14 could hardly have been so misunderstood, if Matthew Arnold had 
not lost the sense of his own personality and responsibility. Prom free-will in man we 
rise to freedom in God— " That living WHl that shall, endure. When all that seems shall 
suffer shock." Observe that personality needs to be accompanied by life— the power 
of self -consciousness and self-determination needs to be aocompaniedby activity— in 
order to make up our total idea of God as Spirit. Only this personality of God gives 
proper meaning to his punishments or to his forgiveness. See Bib. Sac, April, 1884 : 
217-233 ; Eichhorn, die Persanlichkeit Gottes. 

Ullngworth, Divine and Human Personality, 1 : 25, shows that the sense of personal- 
ity has had a gradual growth ; that its pre-Christian recognition was imperfect ; that its 
final definition has been due to Christianity. In 29-53, he notes the characteristics of 
personality as reason, love, will. The brute perceives ; only the man apperceives, i. e., 
recognizes his perception as belonging to himself. In the German story, DreiSuglein, 
the three-eyed child, had besides her natural pair of eyes one other to see what the pair 
did, and besides her natural wiU had an additional wiU to set the first to going right. 
On consciousness and self -consciousness, see Shedd, Dogm. TheoL, 1 : 179-189 — " In con- 
sciousness the object is another substance than the subject ; but in self -consciousness 
the object is the same substance as the subject." Tennyson, in his Palace of Art, speaks 
of "the abysmal depths of personality." We do not fully know ourselves, nor yet our 
relation to God. But the divine consciousness embraces the whole divine content of 
being : " the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God " (1 Cor. 2 : 10 ). 

We are not fully masters of ourselves. Our self-determination is as limited as is 
our self-consciousness. But the divine will is absolutely without hindrance ; God's 
activity is constant, intense, infinite ; Job 23 : 13 — " What his soul desdreth, even that he doeth "; John 5 : 
17 — "My Father workethovon until now, and I work." Self-knowledge and self-mastery are the 
dignity of man ; they are also the dignity of God ; Tennyson : " Self-reverence, self- 
knowledge, self-control. These three lead life to sovereign power." Robert Browning, 
The Last Kide Together : " What act proved all its thought had been ? What will but 
felt the fleshly screen ? " Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 6, 161, 216-255 — " Per- 
haps the root of personality is capacity for affection." .... Our personality is incom- 
plete ; we reason truly only with God helping ; our love in higher Love endures ; we 
will rightly, only as God works in us to will and to do ; to make us truly ourselves we 
need an infinite Personality to supplement and energize our own ; we are complete only 
in Christ (Col 2:9,10 — "In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and in him ye are. made full." 

Webb, on the Idea of PersonaUty as applied to God, in Jour. Theol. Studies, 2 : 50 — 
" Self knows Itself and what is not itself as two, just because both alike are embraced 
within the unity of its experience, stand out against this background, the apprehen- 
sion of which is the very essence of that rationality or personality which distin- 
guishes us from the lower animals. We find that background, God, present in us, or 
rather, we find ourselves present In It. But if I find myself present in it, then it, as more 
complete, is simply more personal than I. Our not-self is outside of us, so that we are 
finite and lonely, but God's not-self is within him, so that there is a mutual inwardness 
of love and insight of which the most perfect communion among men is only a faint 
symbol. We are ' hermit-spirits,' as Keble says, and we come to union with others 
only by realizing our union with God. Personality is not Impenetrable in man, for 
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'in him Ts live, and move, and kave onr being' (Acts 17: 28), and 'that whiok hath been made is life in him' 
(John 1:3, 4)." Palmer, Theologic Definition, 39 — "That which has its cause without 
itself is a thing, while that which has its cause within itself is a person." 

Second Division. — Infinity, and attributes therein involved. 

By infinity we mean, not that the divine nature has no kno'wn limits 
or bounds, but that it has no limits or bounds. That which has simply no 
known limits is the indefinite. The infinity of God implies that he is in 
no way limited by the universe or confined to the universe ; he is tran- 
scendent as well as immanent. Transcendence, however, must not be con- 
ceived as freedom from merely spatial restrictions, but rather as unlimited 
resource, of which God's glory is the expression. 

Ps. 145 : 3 — " his greatness is unsearchable "; Job 11 : 7-9 — " high as heaven . . . deeper than Sheol " | Is, 66 : 1— 
" Heaven is my throne, and the earth ismy footstool ";1K.8:27 — "Heavenandtheheaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee " ; Rom. 11 : 33 — " hov unsearohable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out. *' There can be no 
infinite number, since to any assignable number a unit can be added, which shows that 
this number was not infinite before. There can be no Infinite universe, because an 
infinite universe is conceivable only as an infinite number of worlds or of minds. God 
himself is the only real Infinite, and the universe is but the finite expression or symbol 
of his greatness. 

We therefore object to the statement of Lotze, Microcosm, 1:446 — "The complete 
system, grasped in its totality, offers an expression of the whole nature of the One. 
.... The Cause makes actual existence its complete manifestation." In a similar way 
Schiirman, Belief in God, 26, 173-178, grants infinity, but denies transcendence : "The 
infinite Spirit may include the finite, as the idea of a single organism embraces within a 
single Uf e a plurality of members and functions. . . . The world is the expression of 
an ever active and inexhaustible will. That the external manifestation is as boundless 
as the life it expresses, science makes exceedingly probable. In any event, we have 
not the slightest reason to contrast the finitude of the world with the infinity of God. 
.... If the natural order is eternal and infinite, as there seems no reason to doubt, it 
will be difficult to find a meaning for 'beyond' or 'before.' Of this illimitable, ever- 
existing universe, God is the inner ground or substance. There is no evidence, neither 
does any religious need require us to believe, that the divine Being manifest in the 
universe has any actual or possible existence elsewhere, in some transcendent sphere. 
.... The divine will can express itself only as it does, because no other expression 
would reveal what it is. Of such a wiU, the universe is the eternal expression." 

In explanation of the term infinity, we may notice : 

(a ) That infinity can belong to but one Being, and therefore cannot be 
shared with the universe. Infinity is not a negative but a positive idea. 
It does not take its rise from an impotence of thought, but is an intuitive 
conviction which constitutes the basis of aU other knowledge. 

See Porter, Human Intellect, 651, 652, and this Compendium, pages 69-62. Versus Han- 
sel, Proleg. Logica, chap. 1— "Such negative notions . . . imply at once an attempt to 
think, and a failure in that attempt." On the contrary, the conception of the Infinite 
Is perfectly distinguishable from that of the finite, and is both necessary and logically 
prior to that of the finite. This is not true of our idea of the universe, of which all we 
know is finite and dependent. We therefore regard such utterances as those of Lotze 
and Schurman above, and those of ChamberHn and Caird below, as pantheistic in ten- 
dency, although the belief of these writers in divine and human personality saves 
them from falling into other errors of pantheism. 

Prof. T. C. ChamberHn, of the University of Chicago : "It is not sufftclent to the 
modem scientific thought to think of a Euler outside of the universe, nor of a universe 
with the Buler outside. A supreme Being who does not embrace all the activities and 
possibilities and potencies of the universe seems something less than the supremest 
Being, and a universe with a Euler outside seems something less than a universe. 
And therefore the thought is growing on the minds of scientific thinkers that the 
supreme Being is the universal Being, embracing and comprehending aU things." 
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Caird, BTOlution oi Religion, 2:63— "ReUerlon, if it would continue to exist, must 
combine the monotheistic idea with that which it has often regarded as Its greatest 
enemy, the spirit of pantheism." We grant in reply that religion must appropriate 
the element of truth in pantheism, namely, that God is the only substance, ground 
and principle of being, but we regard it as fatal to religion to side with pantheism in 
its denials of God's transcendence and of God's personality. 

( 6 ) That the infinity of God does not involve Ms identity with 'the all, ' 
or the sum of existence, nor prevent the coexistence of derived and finite 
beings to which he bears relation. Infinity implies simply that God exists 
in no necessary relation to finite things or beings, and that whatever limita- 
tion of the divine nature results from their existence is, on the part of God, 
a self-limitation. 

Ps. 113:5, 6 — "that hambletli himself to behold the things that are in heaven and in the earth," It is 
involved in God's infinity that there should be no barriers to his self -limitation in crea- 
tion and redemption (see page 9, P.). Jacob Boehme said : " God is infinite, for God is 
aU." But this is to make God all Imperfection, as well as all perfection. Harris, 
Philos. Basis Theism : " The relation of the absolute to the finite is not the mathematical 
relation of a total to Its parts, but it is a dynamical and rational relation." Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 189-191— " The infinite is not the total ; ' the all' is a pseudo-infinite, 
and to assert that it is greater than the simple infinite is the same error that is com- 
mitted in mathematics when it is asserted that an infinite number plus a vast finite 
number is greater than the simple infinite." EuUerton, Conception of the Infinite, 90 — 
" The Infinite, though it involves unlimited possibility of quantity, is not itself a quan- 
titative but rather a qualitative conception." Hovey, Studies of Ethics and Religion, 
39-47— " Any number of finite beings, minds, loves, wills, cannot reveal fully an infinite 
Being, Mind, Love, Will. God must be transcendent as well as immanent in the uni- 
verse, or he is neither infinite nor an object of supreme worship." 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 117 — " Great as the universe Is, God Is not limited to it, 
wholly absorbed by what he is doing In it, and capable of doing nothing more. God in 
the universe is not like the life of the tree In the tree, which does all that it is capable 
of in making the tree what It is. God in the universe is rather like the spirit of a man 
in his body, which is greater than his body, able to direct his body, and capable of 
activities In which his body has no share. God is a free spirit, personal, self -directing, 
unexhausted by his present activities." The Persian poet said truly : " The world is a 
bud from his bower of beauty ; the sun is a spark from the light of his wisdom ; the 
sky is a bubble on the sea of his power." Faber: "For greatness which is infinite 
makes room For all things in its lap to lie. We should be crushed by a magnificence 
Short of infinity. We share in what is infinite ; ' t is ours. For we and It alike are Thine. 
What I enjoy, great God, by right of Thee, Is more than doubly mine." 

( c ) That the infinity of God is to be conceived of as intensive, rather 
than as extensive. We do not attribute to God infinite extension, but 
rather infinite energy of spiritual Uf e. That which acts up to the measure 
of its power -is simply natural and physical force. Man rises above nature 
by virtue of his reserves of power. But in p^od the reserve is infinite. 
There is a transcendent element in him, which no self-revelation exhausts, 
whether creation or redemption, whether law or promise. 

Transcendence is not mere outsideness,— it is rather boundless supply within. God is 
not infinite by virtue of existing " extra flammantia moenia mundi " ( Lucretius ) or 
of filling a space outside of space, — he is rather infinite by being the pure and perfect 
Mind that passes beyond aU phenomena and constitutes the ground of them. The for- 
mer conception of infinity Is simply supra^cosmic, the latter alone is properly tran- 
scendent ; see Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 2i4. " God is the Uving God, and has not yet 
spoken his last word on any subject " ( G. W. Northrup ). God's lif e " operates unspent.' ' 
There is " ever more to follow." The legend stamped with the Pillars of Hercules 
upon the old coins of Spain was iVe plus ultra- "Nothing beyond," but when Colum- 
bus discovered America the legend was fitly changed to Pliis ultra — " More beyond," 
Eo the motto of the University of Rochester is Meliora — " Better things." 
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Since God's inflnite resources are pledged to aid us, we may, as Bmerson bids us, 
"hitch our wagon to a star," and believe in progress. Tennyson, Locksley Hall: 
" Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new. That which they 
have done but earnest of the things that they shall do." Millet's L' Angelus is a wit- 
ness to man's need of God's transcendence. Millet's aim was to paint, not air but 
prayer. We need a God who is not confined to nature. As Moses at the beginning of 
his ministry cried, "Show me, I pray thee, thy glory" (Ex. 33:18), so we need marked experiences 
at the beginning of the Christian life, in order that we may be living witnesses to the 
supernatural. And our Lord promises such manifestations of himself : John M : 21 — " I 
will love him, and will manifest myself unto him.' ' 

Ps. 71 : 15 — " Hy montli shall tell of thy rigbteensness, Ind of thy salvation all the day ; For I know not the numbers 
thereof" = it is infinite. P8.89:2 — "Mercy shall be built ap forever "■= ever growing manifestations 
and cycles of fulfilment — first literal, then spiritual. Ps. 113 : 4-6 — " Jehovah is high above all 
nations, ind his glory above the heavens. ¥ho is like nnto Jehovah oar God, That hath his seat on high, That 
h'ombletb himself [stoopeth down] to behold The things that are in heaven and in the earth ? " Hal. 2 : 15 — 
" did he not make one, althoagh he bad the residue of the Spirit ? " = he might have created many wives 
for Adam, though he did actually create but one. In this " reaidne of the Spirit," says Cald- 
well, Cities of our Faith, 370, " there yet lies latent —as winds lie calm in the air of a 
summer noon, as heat Immense lies cold and hidden in the mountains of coal — the 
blessing and the life of nations, the infinite enlargement of Zion." 

Is. 52 : 10 — "Jehovah hath made bare bis holy arm " = nature does not exhaust or entomb God ; 
nature is the mantle in which he commonly reveals himself ; but he is not fettered by 
the robe he wears — he can thrust it aside, and make bare his arm in providential inter- 
positions for earthly deliverance, and in mighty movements of history for the salva- 
tion of the sinner and for the setting up of his own kingdom. Seealso John 1:16— "of 
his fulness we all received, and grace for grace " = " Each blessing appropriated became the foun- 
dation of a greater blessing. To have realized and used one measure of grace was to 
have gained a larger measure in exchange for it x^P'" "■"■I x^P'"'"; so Westcott, in 
Bib. Com., in loco. Christ can ever say to the believer, as he said to Nathanael ( John 
1 : 50 ) ; " tbou Shalt see greater things than these." 

Because God Is inflnite, he can love each believer as much as if that single soul were 
the only one for whom he had to care. Both in providence and in redemption the 
whole heart of God is busy with plans for the interest and happiness of the single 
Christian. Threateuings do not half reveal God, nor his promises half express the 
" etaraal weight of glory " { 2 Cor. 4:17). Dante, Paradiso, 19 : 40-63 — God " Could not upon the 
universe so write The impress of his power, but that his word Must stiU be left in dis- 
tance infinite." To " limit the Holy One of Israel " (Ps. 78 : 41 — marg. ) is falsehood as well as sin. 

This attribute of infinity, or of transcendence, qualifies all the other attributes, and 
so is the foundation for the representations of majesty and glory as belonging to God 
(see Ex. 33:18; Ps. 19:1; Is. 6 :3; Hat 6:13; Acts 7:2; Rom. 1:23; 9:23; Hob, 1:3; 1 Pet. 4:14; Rev. 21:23). 
Glory is not itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result — an objective result — of the 
exercise of the divine attributes. This glory exists irrespective of the revelation and 
recognition of it in the creation (John 17 : 5 ). Only God can worthily perceive and rev- 
erence his own glory. He does all for his own glory. All religion is founded on the 
glory of God. All worship is the result of this immanent quality of the divine nature. 
Kedney, Christian Doctrine, 1:360-373, 2:354, apparently conceives of the divine 
glory as an eternal material environment of God, from which the universe is fash- 
ioned. This seems to contradict both the spirituality and the infinity of God. God's 
infinity implies absolute completeness apart from anything external to himself. We 
proceed therefore to consider the attributes involved in infinity. 

Of the attributes involved ia Infinity, we mention : 

I. SeH-existenoe. 

By self-existence we mean 

( a ) That God is ' ' causa sui, " having the ground of his existence in him- 
self. Every being must have the ground of its existence either in or out 
of itself. We have the ground of our existence outside of us. God is not 
thus dependent. He is a se ; hence we speak of the aseity of God. 
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God's seU-existence is implied in thename"J6liOTah" (Di. 6:3)and in the declaration 
"I AM THAT I AM "( El. 3 :U), both Of wliioh signify tliat it is God's nature to be. Self- 
existence is certainly incomprehensible to us, yet a self-existent person is no greater 
mystery than a self-existent thing, such as Herbert Spencer supposes the universe to 
be i Indeed it is not so great a mystery, for it is easier to derive matter from mind than 
to derive mi nd from matter. See Porter, Human Intellect, 661. Job. Angelus Silesius : 
" Gott ist das was Er ist ; loh was Ich durch Ihn bin ; Dooh kennst du Eineu wohl, So 
kennst du mich und Ihn." Martineau, Types, 1 : 302— " A cause may be eternal, but 
nothing that is earned can be so." He protests against the phrase "causa mi." So 
Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 338, objects to the phrase " God is his own cause," because God 
is the uncaused Being. But when we speak of God as "causa sut," we do not attribute 
to him beginning of existence. The phrase means rather that the ground of his exist- 
ence is not outside of himself, but that he himself is the Uving spring of all energy 
and of all being. 

But lest this should be be misconstrued, -we add 

( 6 ) That God exists by the necessity of his own being. It is his nature 
to be. Hence the existence of God is not a contingent but a necessary 
existence. It is grounded, not ia his volitions, but in his nature. 

Julius Mtiller, Doctrine of Sin, 2 : 126, 130, 170, seems to hold that God is primarily 
will, so that the essence of God is his act: "God's essence does not precede his free- 
dom " ; "if the essence of God were for him something given, something already pres- 
ent, the question 'from whence it was given? ' could not be evaded ; God's essence 
must in this case have its origin in something apart from him, and thus the true con- 
ception of Gk>d would be entirely swept away." But this implies that truth, reason, 
love, holiness, equally with God's essence, are all products of will. If God's essence, 
moreover, were his act, it would be in the power of God to annihilate himself. Act 
presupposes essence ; else there is no God to act. The will by which God exists, and in 
virtue of which he is causa sui, is therefore not will in the sense of volition, but wlU in 
the sense of the whole movement of his active being. With Mtiller's view Thoma^ 
sius and Delitzsch are agreed. For refutation of it, see Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 63. 

God's essence is not his act, not only because this would imply that he could destroy 
himself, but also because before willing there must be being. Those who hold God's 
essence to be simple activity are impelled to this view by the fear of postulating some 
dead thing in God which precedes all exercise of faculty. So Miller, Evolution of 
Love, 43 — "Perfect action, conscious and voUtional, is the highest generalization, 
the ultimate unit, the unconditioned nature, of infinite Being"; i. e., God's nature 
is subjective action, while external nature is his objective action. A better statement, 
however, is that of Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 170 — " While there is a necessity in the 
soul, it becomes controlling only through freedom ; and we may say that everyone 
must constitute himself a rational soul. . . . This is absolutely true of God." 

2. Immutability. 

By this we mean that the nature, attributes, and will of God are exempt 
from all change. Baason teaches us that no change is possible in God, 
whether of increase or decrease, progress or deterioration, contraction or 
development. AU change must be to better or to worse. But God is 
absolute perfection, and no change to better is possible. Change to worse 
would be equally inconsistent with perfection. No cause for such change 
exists, either outside of God or in God himself. 

Psalm 102 : 27 — " thou art the same " ; Mai. 3:6 — "I, JehoYah, change not " ; James 1 ; 17 — " with whom can b« 
no variation, neither shadow that is east hy turning." Spenser, Faerie Queen, Cantos of Mutability, 
8:2 — " Then 'gin I think on that which nature sayde. Of that same time when no more 
change shall be. But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stayed Upon the pUlours of 
eternity ; For all that moveth doth in change delight, But henceforth all shall rest 
eternally With him that is the God of Sabaoth hight; Oh thou great Sabaoth God, 
grant me that Sabbath's sight I " Bowne, Philos. of Theism, 146, defines immutability 
as " the constancy and continuity of the divine nature which exists through all the 
divine acts as their law and source." 

17 
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The passages of Scripture ■which, seem at first sight to ascribe change to 
God are to be explained in one of three ways : 

( a ) As illustrations of the varied methods in -whioh God manifests his 
immutable truth and -wisdom in creation. 

Mathematical principles receive new application with each successive stage of crea- 
tion. The law of cohesion gives place to chemical law, and chemistry yields to vita; 
forces, but througrh aU these changes there is a divine truth and wisdom which is 
unchanging, and which reduces all to rational order. John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christ- 
ianity, 2 : 140 — " Immutability is not stereotyped sameness, but impossibility of devia- 
tion by one hair's breadth from the course whioh is best. A man of great force of 
character is continually finding new occasions for the manifestation and application 
of moral principle. In God infinite consistency is united with infinite flexibility. 
There is no iron-bound impassibility, but rathor an inilnite originality in him." 

( 6 ) As anthropomorphic representations of the revelation of God's 
unchanging attributes in the changing circumstances and varying moral 
conditions of creatures. 

Gen. 6: 6 — " it repented Jehovah that lie liad made man " — is to be interpreted in the light of Num. 
23 : 19 — " God is not a man, that he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent," So c/. 1 Sam. 15 : 11 
with 15 : 29. God's unchanging holiness requires bim to treat the wicked difEerently 
from the righteous. When the righteous become wicked, his treatment of them must 
change. The sun is not fickle or partial because it melts the wax but hardens the clay, 
— the change is not in the sun but in the objects it shines upon. The change in God's 
treatment of men is described anthropomorphicaUy, as if it were a change in God him- 
self ,— other passages in close conjunction with the first being given to correct any pos- 
sible misapprehension. Threats not fulfilled, as in Jonah 3 : 4, 10, are to be explained by 
their conditional nature. Hence God's immutability itself renders it certain that hia 
love win adapt itself to every varying mood and condition of his children, so as to 
guide their steps, sympathize with their sorrows, answer their prayers. God responds 
to us more quickly than the mother's face to the changing moods of her babe. Godet, in 
The Atonement, 338—" God is of all beings the most delicately and infinitely sensitive." 

God's immutability is not that of the stone, that has no internal experience, but 
rather that of the column of mercury, that rises and falls with every change in the 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. When a man bicycling against the wind 
turns about and goes with the wind instead of going against it, the wind seems to 
change, though it is blowing just as it was before. The sinner struggles against the 
wind of prevenient grace until he seems to strike against a stone wall. Regenera- 
tion is God's conquest of our wills by his power, and conversion is our beginning to 
turn rovmd and to work with God rather than against God. Now we move without 
efEort, because we have God at our back; Phil. 2:12, 13 — " work out your own salvation ... for 
it is God who workoth in you." God has not changed, but we have changed ; John 3 : 8 — " The wind 
bloweth where it will ... so is every one that is horn of the Spirit." Jacob's first wrestling vrith the 
Angel was the picture of his lifelong self-will, opposing God ; his subsequent wrest- 
ling in prayer was the picture of a consecrated will, working with God (Gea. 32: 24-28). 
We seem to conquer God, but he really conquers us. He seems to change, but it is we 
who change after all. 

( c ) As describing executions, in time, of purposes eternally existing in 
the mind of God. ImmutabULty must not be confounded with immobility. 
This would deny aJl those imperative volitions of God by which he enters 
into history. The Scriptures assure us that creation, miracles, incarnation, 
regeneration, are immediate acts of God. Immutability is consistent with 
constant activity and perfect freedom. 

The abolition of the Mosaic dispensation indicates no change In God's plan ; it ia 
rather the execution of bis plan. Christ's coming and work were no sudden makeshift;, 
to remedy unforeseen defects in the Old Testament scheme : Christ came rather in "tbo 
fulness of the time " ( Gal. 4 : 4 ), to fulfill the " oounsel " of God ( icts 2 ; 23 ). Gen. 8 : 1 — " God remem- 
tored Noah" = interposed by special act for Noah's deUverance, showed that he remcm- 
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bered Noah. While we change, God does not. There is no flckleness or inconstancy in 
Mm. Where we once found him, there we may find him still, as Jacob did at Bethel 
( Gen. 35 : 1, 6, 9 ). Immutahility is a consolation to the faithful, but a terror to God's ene- 
mies ( Mai, 3 : 6 — " I, lehorah, ohangs not ] therefore ye, sons of Jacob, are not oonsnmod " ; Ps. 7 : 11 — " a God that 
hath indignation every day" ). It is consistent with constant activity in nature and in grace 
( John 5 : 17 — " My Father workoth even until now, and I work " ; Joh 23 : 13, 14 — " he is in one mind, and who oan 
turn him? ... For he performefh that -which is appointed for m«; and many such things are with him"). If 
God's Immutability were immobility, we could not worship him, any more than the 
ancient Greeks were able to worship Pate. Arthur Hugh Clough : " It fortifies my 
soul to know. That, though I perish, Truth is so : That, howsoe'er I stray and range, 
Whate'er I do. Thou dost not change. I steadier step when I recall That, If I slip, Thou 
dost not fall." On this attribute see Chamock, Attributes, 1 : 310-362 ; Domer, Gesam- 
melte Sohriften, 188-377 ; translated in Bib. Sac, 1879 : 88-59, 209-223. 

3. Unity. 

By this we mean (a) that the divine nature is undivided and iadivisible 
{unus) ; and ( 6 ) that there is but one infinite and perfect Spirit (unieus). 

Bout 6:4 — "Hear, Israel: Jehovah our God is one Jehovah"; Is. 44:6 — "besides me there is no God"; 
John5i44—" the only God"; 17:3 — "the only true God"; lCor.8:4— "noGodbutone";lTim.l:17— "theonly 
God"; 6:15 — "the blessed and only Potentate " ; Eph, 4:5, 6— -"one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and in all." When we read in Mason, Faith of the 
Gospel, 25 — " The unity of God is not numerical, denying the existence of a second ; it 
is integral, denying the possibility of division," we reply that the unity of God is 
both, — it includes both the numerical and the integral elements. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has pointed out that the unity and creative agency of the 
heavenly Father have given unity to the order of nature, and so have furnished the 
impulse to modern physical science. Our faith In a " universe " rests historically upon 
the demonstration of God's unity which has been given by the incarnation and death 
of Christ. Tennyson, In Memoriam : " That God who ever Uvea and loves. One God, one 
law, one element. And one far off divine event To which the whole creation moves." 
See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 184-187. Alexander McLaren: "The heathen 
have many gods because they have no one that satisfies hungry hearts or corresponds 
to their unconscious Ideals. Completeness is not reached by piecing together many 
fragments. The wise merchantman will gladly barter a sack full of ' goodly pearls ' 
for the one of great price. Happy they who turn away from the many to embrace 
the One!" 

Against polytheism, tritheism, or dualism, we may urge that the notion 
of two or more Gods is self -contradictory ; since each limits the other and 
destroys his godhood. In the nature of things, infinity and absolute per- 
fection are possible only to one. It is unphilosophical, moreover, to 
assume the existence of two or more Gods, when one ■will explain all the 
facts. The unity of God is, however, in no way inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the Trinity ; for, while this doctrine holds to the existence of 
hypostatical, or personal, distinctions in the divine nature, it also holds 
that this divine nature is numerically and eternally one. 

Polytheism is man's attempt to rid himself of the notion of responsibility to one 
moral Lawgiver and Judge by dividing up his manifestations, and attributing them 
to separate wills. So Force, in the terminology of some modern theorizers, is only 
God with his moral attributes left out. " Henotheism " ( says Max Mtlller, Origin and 
Growth of Eellglon, 285 ) " conceives of each individual god as unlimited by the power 
of other gods. Each is felt, at the time, as supreme and absolute, notwithstanding the 
limitations which to our minds must arise from his power being conditioned by the 
power of aU the gods." 

Even polytheism cannot rest in the doctrine of many gods, as an exclusive and all- 
comprehending explanation of the universe. The Greeks believed in one supreme 
Rite that ruled both gods and men. Aristotle : " God, though he Is one, has many 
names, because he is called according to states into which he is ever entering anew." 
The doctrine of God's unity should teach men to give up hope of any other God, to 
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reveal himself to them or to save them. They are in the hands of the one and only 
God, and therefore there is but one law, one gospel, one salvation j one doctrine, one 
duty, one destiny. We cannot rid ourselves of responsibility by calling ourselves 
mere congeries of Impressions or mere victims of olroumstance. As God is one, so 
the soul made in God's Image Is one also. On the origin of polytheism, see articles by 
Tholuck, in Bib. Eepos., 2 : 84, 24fi, 441, and Max Mffller, Science of Religion, 124. 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 83— "The Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and end and sum and meaning of Being, is but One. We who believe in a personal 
God do not believe in a limited God. We do not mean one more, a bigger specimen of 
existences, amongst existences. Bather, we mean that the reality of existence Itself 
is personal : that Power, that law, that Life, that Thought, that love, are ultimately, 
in their very reality, identified in one supreme, and that necessarily a personal Ezlst- 
enoe. Now such supreme Being cannot be multiplied : It is Incapable of a plural : it 
cannot be a generic term. There cannot be more than one all-inclusive, more than 
one ultimate, more than one God. Nor has Christian thought, at any point, for any 
moment, dared or endured the least approach to such a thought or phrase as ' two 
Gods.' If the Father is God, and the Son God, they are both the same God wholly, 
unreservedly. God is a particular, an unique, not a general, term. Each is not only 
God, but is the very same 'singularis unicus et totus Deus.' They are not both gener- 
Ually God, as though ' God ' could be an attribute or predicate ; but both identically 
God, the God, the one all-inclusive, indivisible, God. ... If the thought that wishes 
to be orthodox had less tendency to become tritheistio, the thought that claims to be 
free would be less Unitarian." 

Third Division. — Perfection, and attributes therein involved. 

By perfection we mean, not mere quantitative completeness, but qualita- 
tive excellence. The attributes involved in perfection are moral attributes. 
Bight action among men presupposes a perfect moral organization, a nor- 
mal state of inteUeot, affection and mQ. So God's activity presupposes a 
principle of intelligence, of affection, of volition, in his inmost being, and 
the existence of a worthy object for each of these powers of his nature. 
But in eternity past there is nothing existing outside or apart from God. 
He must find, and he does find, the sufficient object of intellect, affection, 
and wiU, in himself. There is a self-knowing, a self-loving, a self -willing, 
which constitute his absolute perfection. The consideration of the imma- 
nent attributes is, therefore, properly concluded with an account of that 
truth, love, and holiness, which render God entirely sufficient to himself. 

Mat. 5:48 — "Te therefore shall be perfeot, as jour heaTenly Father is perfect"; Kom. 12:2 — "perfect vill 
•f God"; Col. 1:28— "perfeot in Christ"; cf. Deut 32:4 — "The Kook, his work is perfeot"; Ps, 18:30 — "is 
for God, his vaj is perfect." 

1. Truth. 

By truth we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God's being and God's knowledge eternally conform to each other. 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

(a) The immanent truth of God is not to be confounded with that 
veracity and faithfulness which partially manifest it to creatures. These 
are transitive truth, and thej presuppose the absolute and immanent 
attribute. 

Seut. 32 : 4 — " A God of faithfulness and without iniquity, Just and right ia he " | John 17 : 3 — " the only true God " 
(akiflSivov); I John 5; 20— "we know him that is true" (riv iKri^ivof). In both these passages 
i\j)»tv6s describes God as the genuine, the real, as distinguished from dAiitfis, the vera- 
cious (compare John6;32— "the true bread"; Hob. 8:2 — "the true tabernacle " ). John 14:6 — "I am 
. . , the truth." As "I am ... the Ufe" signifies, not "I am the living one," but rather "I 
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am he who is life and the Bource of life," so " I am . . . tie truth " siKnlfles, not " I am the 
truthful one," but "I am he who is truth and the source of truth"— in other words, 
truth of being, not merely truth of expression. So 1 John 5:7— "the Spirit is tho truth." 
Of. 1 Esdras 1 : 38— "The truth abideth and is forever strong, and it Mveth and ruieth 
forever " ■= personal truth ? See Godet on John 1:18; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 181. 

Truth is God perfectly revealed and known. It may be liliened to the electric cur- 
rent which manifests and measures the power of the dynamo. There is no realm of 
truth apart from the world-ground, just as there is no law of nature that ia Independent 
of the Author of nature. While we Jjnow ourselves only partially, God knows himself 
f uUy. John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 192— " In the life of God there are 
no unrealized possibilities. The presupposition of all our knowledge and activity is 
that absolute and eternal unity of knowing and being which is only another expression 
for the nature of God. In one sense, he is all reality, and the only reality, whilst all 
finite existence is but a btmmitig, which never is." Lowrie, Doctrine of St. John, 
57-63 — " Truth is reality revealed. Jesus ia the Truth, because in him the sum of the 
qualities hidden in God is presented and revealed to the world, God's nature in terms 
of an active force and in relation to his rational creation." This definition however 
ignores the fact that God is truth, apart from and before all creation. As an imma- 
nent attribute, truth implies a conformity of God's knowledge to God's being, which 
antedates the universe ; see B. (& ) below. 

( 6 ) Truth in God is not a merely active attribute of the divine nature. 
God is truth, not only in the sense that he is the being who truly knows, 
but also in the sense that he is the truth that is known. The passive pre- 
cedes the active ; truth of being precedes truth of knowing. 

Plato : " Truth is his ( God's ) body, and light his shadow." HoUaz ( quoted in Thoma^ 
sius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 137 ) says that " truth is the conformity of the divine 
essence with the divine intellect." See Gerhard, loc. ii : 152 ; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 2 : 272, 
279; 3:193— "Distinguish in God the personal self -consciousness [spirituality, person- 
ality — see pages 252, 253 ] from the imf olding of this in the divine knowledge, which can 
have no other object but God himself. So far, now, as self -knowing in God is abso- 
lutely identical with his being is he the absolutely true. Tor truth is the knowledge 
which answers to the being, and the being which answers to the knowledge." 

Hoyce, World and Individual, 1 : 270— " Truth either may mean that about which 
we judge, or it may mean the correspondence between our ideas and their objects." 
God's truth is both object of his knowledge and knowledge of his object. Miss Clara 
French, The Dramatic Action and Motive of King John : " Tou spell Truth with a 
capital, and make it an independent existence to be sought for and absorbed ; but, 
unless truth is God, what can it do for man ? It is only a personality that can touch a 
personality." So we assent to the poet's declaration that " Truth, crushed to earth, 
shall rise again," only because Truth is personal. Christ, the Kevealer of God, is the 
Truth. He is not simply the medium but also the object of all knowledge ; Eph. 4 : 20 — 
" yo did not 80 leim Christ " = ye knew more than the doctrine about Christ,— ye knew Christ 
himself; John 17: 3 — "this is life eternal, that thsjr should know thee the onlj true God, and him whom thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ." 

B, Positively : 

(a) All truth among men, whether mathematical, logical, moral, or 
religious, is to be regarded as having its foundation in this immanent truth 
of the divine nature and as disclosing facts in the being of God. 

There is a higher Mind than our mind. No apostle can say " I am the truth," though 
each of them can say " I speak the truth." Truth is not a scientific or moral, but a 
substantial, thing — " nicht Schulsaohe, sondem Lebenssache." Here is the dignity of 
education, that knowledge of truth is knowledge of God. The laws of mathematics are 
disclosures to us, not of the divine reason merely, for this would imply truth outside 
of and before God, but of the divine nature. J. W. A.Stewart: "Science is possible 
because God is scientific." Plato: "God geometrizes." Bowne: "The heavens are 
orystalized mathematics." The statement that two and two make four, or that virtue 
is commendable and vice condemnable, expresses an everlasting principle in the being 
of God. Separate statements of truth are inexplicable apart from the total revelation 
qI truth, and this total revelation is inexplicable apart from One who is truth and who 
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is thus revealed. The separate electric lights in our streets are inexplicable apart 
from the electric current which throbs through the wires, and this electric current is 
itself inexplicable apart from the hidden dynamo whose power it exactly expresses 
and measures. The separate lights of truth are due to the realizing agency of the 
Holy Spirit; the one unifying current which they partially reveal is the outgoing 
work of Christ, the divine Logos ; Christ is the one and only Revealer of hdm who 
dwells " in light unapproMhaUe ; -whom no man hatli seen, nor can see "( 1 Em. 6 : 16 ). 

Prof. H. B. "Webster began his lectures " by assuming the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
multipUoation-table." But this was tautology, because the Lord Jesus Christ, the Truth, 
the only revealer of God, includes the multiplication-table. So Wendt, Teaching of 
Jesus, 1 : 257 ; 2 ; 202, unduly narrows the scope of Christ's revelation whan he main- 
tains that with Jesus truth is not the truth which corresponds to reality but rather the 
right conduct which corresponds to the duty prescribed by God. " Grace and tmtli " ( John 
1 ; 17 ) then means the favor of God and the righteousness which God approves. To 
understand Jesus is impossible without being ethically like him. He is king: of truth, 
in that he reveals this righteousness, and finds obedience for it among men. This 
ethical aspect of the truth, we would reply, important as it is, does not exclude but 
rather requires for its complement and presupposition that other aspect of the truth 
as the reality to which all being must conform and the conformity of all being to that 
reality. Since Christ is the truth of God, we are successful in our search for truth 
only as we recognize him. Whether all roads lead to Kome depends upon which way 
your face is turned. Follow a point of land out into the sea, and you find only ocean. 
With the back turned upon Jesus Christ all following after truth leads only into mist 
and darkness. Aristotle's ideal man was "a hunter after truth." But truth can 
never be found disjoined from love, nor can the loveless seeker discern it. " For the 
loving worm within its clod Were di^aner than a loveless God " ( Eobert Browning ). 
Hence Christ can say : John 18 : 37 — "Every one that is of the truth heareth my Toice." 

( 6 ) This attribute therefore constitutes the principle and guarantee of 
all revelation, while it shows the possibility of an eternal divine self- 
contemplation apart from and before aU creation. It is to be understood 
only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

To all this doctrine, however, a great school of philosophers have opposed them- 
selves. Duns Scotus held that God's will made truth as well as right. Descartes said 
that God could have made it untrue that the radii of a circle are aU equal. Lord Bacon 
said that Adam's sin consisted in seeking a good in'itself , instead of being content with 
the merely empirical good. Whedon, On the Will, 316— " Infinite wisdom and infinite 
holiness consist in, and result from, God's volitions eternally." We reply that, to make 
truth and good matters of mere wUl, instead of regarding them as characteristics of 
God's being, is to deny that anything is true or good in itself. If God can make truth 
to be falsehood, and injustice to be justice, then God is indifferent to truth or false- 
hood, to good or evil, and he ceases thereby to be God. Truth is not arbitrary,— it is 
matter of being— the being of God. There are no regulative principles of knowl- 
edge which are not transcendental also. God knows and wills truth, because he is 
truth. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 2U — " Were 't not for God, I mean, what 
hope of truth — Speaking truth, hearing truth— would stay with Man?" God's will 
does not make truth, but truth rather makes God's will. God's perfect knowledge in 
eternity past has ah object. That object must be himself. He is the truth Known, as 
well as the truthful Knower. But a perfect objective must be personal. The doctrine 
of the Trinity is the necessary complement to the doctrine of the Attributes. Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 183— " The pillar of cloud becomes a pillar of fire." See A. H. Strong, 
Christ in Creation, 102-118. 

On the question whether it is ever right to deceive, see Paine, Ethnic Trinities, 300-839. 
Plato said that the use of such medicines should be restricted to physicians. The 
rulers of the state may lie for the public good, but private people not : " oificiosum 
mondacium." It is better to say that deception is justifiable only where the person 
deceived has, like a wild beast or a criminal or an enemy in war, put himself out of 
human society and deprived himself of the right to truth. Even then deception is a 
sad necessity which witnesses to an abnormal condition of human affairs. With James 
Martineau, when asked what answer he would give to an iatending murderer when 
truth would mean death, we may say : "I suppose I should tell an untruth, and then 
should be sorry for it forever after." On truth as an attribute of God, see Bib. Sac, 
Oct. 1877 : 735 ; Finney, Syst. Theol., 661 ; Janet, Final Causes, 416. 
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2. Love. 

By love we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God is eternally moved to self -communication. 

1 Johns 4:8— "God is loTo"; 3:36— "hereby know we love, beoiuse he laid down his life for us"; John 
17 ; 24 — " thott loredst me before the foundation of the world " j Rom. 15 ; 30 — " the loye of the Spirit" 

In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively : 

( a ) The immanent love of God is not to be confounded with mercy and 
goodness toward creatures. These are its manifestations, and are to be 
denominated transitive love. 

Thomasius, Christl Person und Werk, 1 ; 138, 139—" God's regard for the happiness of 
his creatures flo ws from this self-communioatingr attribute of his nature. Love, In the 
true sense of the word, Is living- good-will, with Impulses to impartation and union ; 
self-commUBication ( bonum communicativum sui ) ; devotion, merging of the ego in 
another, in order to penetrate, flU, Mess this other with Itself, and In this other, as in 
another self, to possess itself, without giving up itself or losing itself. Love is there- 
fore possible only between persons, and always presupposes personality. Only as 
Trinity has God love, absolute love ; because as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost he stands 
in perfect self-impartation, self-devotion, and communion with himself." Julius 
Mailer, Doct. Sin, 3 : 136 — " God has in himself the eternal and whoUy adequate object 
of his love, independently of his relation to the world." 

In the Greek mythology, Bros was one of the oldest and yet one of the youngest of 
the gods. So Dante makes the oldest angel to be the youngest, because nearest to God 
the fountain of life. In 1 John 2 : 7, 8, " the old wnunandment " of love is evermore " a new command- 
ment," because it reflects this eternal attribute of God. " There is a love unstained by 
selfishness, Th' outpouring tide of self-abandonment. That loves to love, and deems its 
preoiousness Repaid in loving, though no sentiment Of love returned reward its sacra- 
ment ; Nor stays to question what the loved one will. But hymns its overture with 
blessings immanent ; Rapt and sublimed by love's exalting thrill. Loves on, through 
frown or smile, divine, Immortal still." Clara Elizabeth Ward : " If I could gather 
every look of love. That ever any human creature wore. And all the looks that joy is 
mother of. All looks of grief that mortals ever bore. And mingle all with God-begot- 
ten grace, Methinks that I should see the Savior's face." 

( 6 ) Love is not the aU-inolusive ethical attribute of God. It does not 
include truth, nor does it include hoUness. 

Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 352, very properly denies that benevolence is the all- 
inclusive virtue. Justness and Truth, he remarks, are not reducible to benevolence. 
In a review of Ladd's work in Bib. Sac, Jan. 1903 : 185, C. M. Mead adds : " He comes to 
the conclusion that it Is impossible to resolve all the virtues into the generic one of 
love or benevolence without either giving a definition of benevolence which is unwar- 
ranted and virtually nullifies the end aimed at, or faiUug to recognize certain virtues 
which are as genuinely virtues as benevolence itself. Particularly is it argued that the 
virtues of the will (courage, constancy, temperance), and the virtues of judgment 
(wisdom, justness, trueness), get no recognition in this attempt to subsume all vir- 
tues under the one virtue of love. ' The unity of the virtues is due to the unity of a 
personality, in active and varied relations with other persons ' ( 361 ). If benevolence 
means wishing Tmppimess to all men, then happiness is made the ultimate good, and 
eudaemonism is accepted as the true ethical philosophy. But It, on the other hand, in 
order to avoid this conclusion, benevolence is made to mean wishing the highest 
welfare to all men, and the highest welfare is conceived as a life of virtue, then we 
come to the rather inane conclusion that the essence of virtue is to wish that men 
may be virtuous." See also art. by Vos, in Presb. and Hef . Eev., Jan. 1892 : l-S?. 

( c ) Nor is God's love a mere regard for being in general, irrespective 

of its moral quality. 

Jonathan Edwards, in his treatise On the Nature of Virtue, defines virtue as regard 
for being in general. He considers that God's love is first of all directed toward him- 
self as having the greatest quantity of being, and only secondarily directed toward 
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hla creatures whose quantity of being is iuflnitesimal as compared with his. But we 
reply that being In general is far too abstract a thing to elicit or justify love. Charles 
Hodge said truly that, if obligation Is primarily due to being in general, then there 
is no more virtue In loving God than there Is in loving Satan. Virtue, we hold, must 
consist, not in love for being in general, but in love for good being, that is, in love for 
God as holy. Love has no moral value except as it is placed upon a right object and is 
proportioned to the worth of that object. " Love of being In general " makes virtue 
an irrational thing, because it has no standard of conduct. Virtue is rather the love 
of God as right and as the source of right. 

G. S. Lee, The Shadow-cross, 38— " God is love, and law is the way he loves us. But 
it is also true that God is law, and love Is the way he rules us." CUirke, Christian 
Theology, 88 — " Love Is God's desire to Impart himself, and so all good, to other per- 
sons, and to possess them for his own spiritual fellowship." The intent to communi- 
cate himself Is the Intent to conununloate holiness, and this is the " terminus ad 
quern " of God's administration. Drummond, In his Ascent of Man, shows that Love 
began with the first cell of lite. Evolution is not a tale of battle, but a love-story. 
We gradually pass from seUsm to otherism. Evolution is the object of nature, and 
altruism Is the object of evolution. Man — nutrition, looking to his own things ; 
Woman = reproduction, looidng to the things of others. But the greatest of these is 
love. Themammalia= the mothers, last and highest, care for others. As the mother 
gives love, so the father gives righteousness. Law, once a latent thing, now becomes 
active. The father makes a sort of conscience for those beneath him. Nature, like 
Eaphael, Is producing a Holy Family." 

Jacob Boehme : " Throw open and throw out thy heart. For unless thou dost 
exercise thy heart, and the love of thy heart, upon every man in the world, thy self- 
love, thy pride, thy envy, thy distaste, thy dislike, will stIU have dominion over thee. 
.... In the name and in the strength of God, love all men. Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self, and do to thy neighbor as thou doest to thyself. And do it now. For now Is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation." These expressions are scriptural and 
valuable, if they are Interpreted ethically, and are understood to inculcate the supreme 
duty of loving the Holy One, of being holy as he Is holy, and of seeking to bring all 
Intelligent beings Into conformity with his holiness. 

(d) Gtod's love is not a merely emotional affection, proceeding from 
sense or impulse, nor is it prompted by utilitarian considerations. 

Of the two words for love in the N. T., <>iWoi designates an emotional affection, 
which Is not and cajmot be commanded ( John 11 : 36 — " Behold how he loved him 1 " ), while ayajrau 
expresses a rational and benevolent affection which springs from deliberate choice 
(John 3: 16— "God so loved the world"; Mat. 19 : 19 — "Hott shall love thy neighbor as thjself"; 5:44— "Love 
your enemies"). Thayer, N. T. Lex., 653— 'Avoirav "properly denotes a love founded in 
admiration, veneration, esteem, like the Lat. diligere, to be kindly disposed to one, 
to wish one well ; but ijuXeij" denotes an Inclination prompted by sense and emotion, 
Lat. ama/re. . . . Hence men are said aynTav God, not i^iXeii-." In this word iyiirri, 
when used of God, It Is already Implied that God loves, not for what he can get, but 
for what he can giye. The rationality of his love Involves moreover a subordination 
of the emotional element to a higher law than Itself, namely, that of hoUness. Even 
God's self-love must have a reason and norm in the perfections of his own being. 

B. Positively : 

(a) The immanent love of God is a rational and voluntary affection, 
grounded in perfect reason and deliberate choice. 

Eltsohl, Justlflcation and Reconciliation, 3 : 277— " Love Is will, aiming either at the 
appropriation of an object, or at the enrichment of its existence, because moved by a 
feeling of its worth. , . . Love Is to persons ; it is a constant will ; it aims at the promotion 
of the other's personal end, whether known or conjectured ; it takes up the other's 
personal end and makes it part of his own. Will, as love, does not give Itself up for 
the other's sake ; it aims at closest fellowship with the other for a common end." A. H. 
Strong, Christ in Creation, 388-405— "Love is not rightfully independent of the other 
faculties, but is subject to regulation and control. . . . We sometimes say that religion 
consists in love. ... It would be more strictly true to say that religion consists in a 
new direction of our love, a turning of the current toward God which once flowed 
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toward self ChriBtjanity reotifles the affections, before excessive, Impulsive, law- 
less, — gives them worthy and immortal objects, regulates their intensity in some due 
proportion to the value of the things they rest upon, and teaches the true methods of 
their manifestation. In true religion love forms a copartnership with reason. . . . 
God's love is no arbitrary, wUd, passionate torrent of emotion. . . . and we become 
like God by bringing our emotions, sympathies, afCeotions, under the dominion of rea- 
son and conscience." 

( 6 ) Since God's love is rational, it involves a subordination of the 
emotional element to a higher law than itself, namely, that of truth and 
holtness. 

Phil. 1:9 — " And this I praj, that your love may a1)oimd yet more and more in knowledge and all discernment," 
True love among men iUustrates God's love. It merges self in another instead of 
making that other an appendage to self. It seeks the other's true good, not merely his 
present enjoyment or advantage. Its aim is to realize the divine idea in that other, and 
therefore it is exercised for God's sake andin the strength which God supplies. Hence 
it is a love for holiness, and is under law to holiness. So God's love takes into account 
the highest interests, and makes infinite sacrifice to secure them. For the sake of sav- 
ing a world of sinners, God " spared not his own Son, but deliverered him up for ns all " (Som. 8:32), and 
"JehoTahhath laid on him the iniquity of us all" (Is. 53:6). Love requires a rule or standard for its 
regulation. This rule or standard is the holiness of God. So once more we see that 
love cannot include holiness, because it is subject to the law of holiness. Love desires 
only the best for Its object, and the best is Ood, The golden rule does not bid us give 
what others desire, but what they need : Rom. 15 : 2 — "let eaoh one of us please his neighbor for that 
whioh is good, unto edifying." 

(c) The immanent love of God therefore requires and finds a perfect 
standard in his own holiness, and a personal object in the image of his own 
infinite perfections. It is to be understood only in the light of the doo- 
irine of the Trinity. 

As there is a higher Mind than our mind, so there is a greater Heart than our heart. 
God is not simply the loving One — he is also the Love that is loved. There is an infin- 
ite life of sensibility and affection in God. God has feeling, and in an infinite degree. 
But feeling alone is not love. Love implies not merely receiving but giving, not merely 
emotion but irapartation. So the love of God is shown in his eternal giving. James 1 : 5 
— " God, who giveth," or " the giving God " ( tov SiSovro^ ©eou ) = giving is not an episode in his 
being — it is his nature to give. And not only to give, but to give himself. This he 
does eternally in the self-communications of the Trinity ; this he does transitively and 
temporally in his giving of himself for us In Christ, and to us in the Holy Spirit, 

Jonathan Edwards, Essay on GPrinity (ed. G. P. Fisher), 79— "That in John God is 
love shows that there are more persons than one in the Deity, for It shows love to be 
essential and necessary to the Deity, so that his nature consists in it, and this supposes 
that there is an eternal and necessary object, because all love respects another that is 
the beloved. By love here the apostle certainly means something beside that which is 
commonly called self-love : that is very improperly called love, and is a thing of an 
exceeding diverse nature from the affection or virtue of love the apostle is speaking 
of." When Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 226-239, makes the first characteristic of 
love to be seK-affirmation, and when Domer, Christian Ethics, 73, makes self-assertion 
an essential part of love, they violate linguistic usage by including under love what 
properly belongs to holiness. 

(d) The immanent love of God constitutes a ground of the divine bless- 
edness. Since there is an infinite and perfect object of love, as well as of 
knowledge and wiU, in God's own nature, the existence of the universe is 
not necessary to his serenity and joy. 

Blessedness is not itself a divine attribute ; it is rather a result of the exercise of the 
divine attributes. It is a subjective result of this exercise, as glory is an objective 
result. Perfect faculties, with perfect objects for their exercise, ensure God's blessed- 
ness. But love is especially its source. Aots20:35 — " It is more blessed to give than to receiye." 
Happiness ( hap, happen ) is grounded in circumstances ; blessedness, in character. 
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Love precedes creation and is the ground of creation. Its object therefore cannot be 
the universe, for that does not exist, and, if it did exist, could not be a proper object 
of love for the infinite God. The only sufficient object of his love is the image of his 
own perfections, for that alone is equal to himself. Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 264— 
" Man most truly realizes his own nature, when he is ruled by rational, self -forgetful 
love. He cannot help inferring that the highest thing in the individual consciousness 
is the dominant thing in the universe at large." Here we may assent, if we remember 
that not the love ItseU but that which is loved must be the dominant thing, and we 
shall see that to be not love but hoUness. ' 

Jones, Eobert Browning, 219— " Love is for Browning the highest, richest concep- 
tion man can form. It is our Idea of that which is perfect; we cannot even imagine 
anything better. And the idea of evolution necessarily explains the world as the return 
of the highest to itself. The universe is homeward bound. . . . All things are poten- 
tially spii-it, and aU the phenomena of the world are manifestations of love. . . . Man's 
reason is not, but man's love is, a direct emanation from the inmost being of God " 
(345). Browning should have applied to truth and holiness the same principle which 
he recognized with regard to love. But we gratefully accept his dicta : " He that cre- 
ated love, shaU not he love? . . . God 1 thou art Love ! I buUd my faith on that." 

{ e ) The love of God involves also the possibility of divine suffering, 
and the suffering on account of sin which holiness necessitates on the part 
of God is itself the atonement. 

Christ is " tlie Lamb tbat latli been slain from tlie foundation of the Torld " ( Hot, 13 : 8 ) ; 1 Pet, 1 : 19, 20 — 
" preoloQS blood, as of a lamb vitbout blemisb and without spot, even the blood of Christ; who was foreknown indeed 
before the foundation of the world." While holiness requires atonement, love provides it. The 
blessedness of God is consistent with sorrow for human misery and sin. God is passi- 
ble, or capable of suffering. The permission of moral evil in the decree of creation was 
at cost to God. Scripture attributes to him emotions of grief and anger at human sin 
(Sen. 6:6— "it grieved him at his heart" ; Rom. 1; 18 — "wrath of God" ; Eph. 4:30— "grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God"); painful sacrifice in the gift of Christ ( Rom. 8 : 32 — "spared not his own son"; c/.Gen.2a; 
16—" hast not withhold thj son " ) and participation In the suffering of his people ( la. 63 ; 9 — " in 
all their affliction he was afflicted ") ; Jesus Christ In his sorrow aud sympathy, his tears and 
agony, is the revealer of God's feelings toward the race, and we are urged to follow in 
his steps, that we may be perfect, as our Father in heaven is perfect. We cannot. 
Indeed, conceive of love without self-saoriflce, nor of selt-sacriflce without suffering. 
It would seem, then, that as immutability is consistent with Imperative vohtionsin 
human history, so the blessedness of God may be consistent with emotions of sorrow. 

But does God feel in proportion to his greatness, as the mother suffers more than the 
sick child whom she tends? Does God suffer Infinitely in every suffering of his crea- 
tures ? We must remember that God Is infinitely greater than his creation, and that 
he sees all human sin and woe as part of his great plan. We are entitled to attribute to 
him only such passibleness as is consistent with infinite perfection. In combining pas- 
sibleness with blessedness, then, we must allow blessedness to be the controlling ele- 
ment, for our fundamental Idea of God Is that of absolute perfection. Martensen, 
Dogmatics, 101 — " This limitation is swallowed up in the Inner lite of perfection which 
God lives, In total Independence of his creation, and in triumphant prospect of the 
fulfilment of his great designs. We may therefore say with the old theosophlo writers : 
' In the outer chambers is sadness, but In the inner ones Is unmixed joy.' " Christ was 
" anointed . . . with the oil of gladness above his fellows," and " for the joy that was set before him endured the 
oross " ( Heb. 1 : 9 ; 12 : 2 ). Love rejoices even In pain, when this brings good to those beloved. 
" Though round its base the rolUng clouds are spread. Eternal sunshine settles on its 
head." 

In George Adam Smith's Life of Henry Drummond, 11, Drummond cries out after 
hearing the confessions of men who came to him : " I am sick of the sins of these men I 
How can God bear it ? " Simon, Eeconclliatlon, 338-343, shows that before the incarna- 
tion, the Logos was a sufferer from the sins of men. This suffering however was kept in 
check and counterbalanced by his consciousness as a factor in the Godhead, and by the 
clear knowledge that men were themselves the causes of this suffering. After he 
became Incarnate he suffered without knowing whence all the suffering came. He 
had a subconscious life into which were interwoven elements due to the sinful con- 
duct of the race whose energy was drawn from himself and with which in addition he 
had organically united himself. If this Is limitation, it is also self-limitation which 
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Christ could have avoided by not creating, preserving, and redeeming mankind. We 
rejoice In giving away a daughter in marriage, even though it costs pain. The highest 
blessedness in the Christian is coincident with agony for the souls of others. We par- 
take of Christ's joy only when we know the fellowship of his sufferings. Joy and 
sorrow can coSxist, like Greek flre, that bums under water. 

Abb6 Gratry, La Morale et la Lol de I'Histoire, 165, 166—" Whatl Do you really 
suppose that the personal God, free and intelligent, loving and good, who knows every 
detail of human torture, and hears every sigh — this God who sees, who loves as we do, 
and more than we do — do you believe that he is present and looks pitilessly on what 
breaks your heart, and what to him must be the spectacle of Satan reveling In the 
blood of humanity ? History teaches us that men so feel for sufferers that they 
have been drawn to die with them, so that their own executioners have become the 
next martyrs. And yet you represent God, the absolute goodness, as alone impassi- 
ble ? It Is here that our evangelical faith comes in. Our God was made man to suffer 
and to die I Yes, here is the true God. He has suffered from the beginning in all who 
have suffered. He has been hungry in aU who have hungered. He has been immolated 
in all and with all who have offered up their hves. He is the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world." Similarly Alexander Viuet, Vital Christianity, 240, remarks 
that " The suffering God is not simply the teaching of modern divines. It is a New 
Testament thought, and It is one that answers all the doubts that arise at the sight of 
human suffering. To know that God is suffering with it makes that suffering more 
awful, but it gives strength and life and hope, for we know that. If God is in it, suffer- 
ing is the road to victory. If he shares our suffering we shall share his crown," and 
we can say with the Fsalmist, 68:19 — "Blessed lie Qod, who dailj bearetli onx borden, even the God vho is 
our salvation," and with Isaiah 63 ; 9 — "In ail their affliction he was afflioted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them." 

Borden P. Bowne, Atonement : •' Something like this work of grace was a moral 
necessity with God. It was an awful responsibility that was taken when our human 
race was launched with its fearful possibilities of good and evil. God thereby put 
himself under infinite obligation to care for his human family ; and reflections on his 
position as Creator and Ruler, Instead of removing, only make more manifest this 
obligation. So long as we conceive God as sitting apart in supreme ease and self- 
satisfaction, he is not love at all, but only a reflection of our selfishness and vulgarity. 
So long as we conceive him as bestowing blessing upon us out of his infinite fulness, 
but at no real cost to himself, he sinks below the moral heroes of our race. There is 
ever a higher thought possible, until we see God taking the world upon his heart, 
entering into the fellowship of our sorrow, and becoming the supreme burden bearer 
and leader in self-sacrifice. Then only are the possibilities of grace and condescension 
and love and moral heroism filled up, so that nothing higher remains. And the work 
of Christ, so far as it was a historical event, must be viewed not merely as a piece of 
history, but also as a manifestation of that cross which was hidden in the divine love 
from the foundation of the world, and which Is involved in the existence of the human 
world at aU." 

Boyce, Spirit of Modem Philosophy, 264 — " The eternal resolution that^if the world 
vyCa be tragic, it shall still, in Satan's despite, be spiritual, is the very essence of the 
eternal joy of that World-Spirit of whose wisdom ours is but a fragmentary reflection. 
.... When you suffer, your sufferings are God's sufferings, — not his external work nor 
his external penalty, nor the fruit of his neglect, but identically his own personal woe. 
In you GrOd himself suffers, precisely as you do, and has all your reason for overcoming 
this grief." Henry N. Dodge, Christus Victor ; " Thou, that from eternity Upon thy 
wounded heart hast borne Bach pang and cry of misery Wherewith our human hearts 
are torn. Thy love upon the grievous cross Doth glow, the beacon-light of time. For- 
ever sharing pain and loss With every man in every cUme. How vast, how vast Thy 
sacriflce. As ages come and ages go. Still waiting till it shall suffice To draw th(5 last 
cold heart and slow ! " 

On the question. Is God passible ? see Bennett Tyler, Sufferings of Christ ; A Layman, 
Sufferings of Christ ; Woods, Works, 1 : 299-317 ; Bib. Sac., 11 : 744 ; 17 : 42^-424 ; Emmons, 
Works, 4:201-208; Ealrbaim, Place of Christ, 483-487; Bushnell, Vic. Sacriflce, 59-93; 
Kedney, Christ. Doctrine Harmonized, 1:185-245; Edward Beecher, Concord of Ages, 
81-204; Young, life and Light of Men, 20-43, 147-150; Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, 
2:191; Crawford, Fatherhood of God, 43,44; Anselm, Proslogion, cap. 8 ; tTpton, Hib- 
bert Lectures, 268; John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christianity, 2:117, 118,137-142. Per 
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contra, see Shedd, Essays and Addresses, 377, 279 note ; Woods, in Lit. and Theol. Hev., 
1834 : 43-61 ; Harris, God the Creator and Lord of All, 1 : 201. On the Biblical concep- 
tion of Love in general, see article by James Orr, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

3. Holiness. 

Holiness is self-aflSrming purity. In virtue of this attribute of his nature, 
God eternally wills and maintains his own moral excellence. In this defi- 
nition are contained three elements : first, purity ; secondly, purity 'will- 
ing ; thirdly, purity willing itself. 

Ei. 15; 11— "glorious in holiness "; 19:10-16— the people of Israel must purify themselves 
before they come into the presence of God ; Is. 6:3 — "Holj, ioly, holy, is Jehovah of hosts" — 
notice the contrast with the unclean lips, that must be purged with a coal from the 
altar ( verses 5-7 ) ; 2 Cor. 7:1 — " oleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
tear of God " ) ; 1 Thess. 3 : 13 — " nnblamahle in holiness " ; 4 : 7 — " God called ns not for unoleanness, but in sanctil- 
cation"; Eeh. 12:29 — " our God is a consuming fire " — to all iniquity. These passages show that 
holiness is the opposite to impurity, that it is itself purity. 

The development of the conception of holiness in Hebrew history was doubtless a 
gradual one. At first it may have included little more than the idea of separation from 
all that is common, small and mean. Physical cleanliness and hatred of moral evil 
were additional elements which in time became dominant. We must remember how- 
ever that the proper meaning of a term is to be determined not by the earUest but by 
the latest usage. Human nature is ethical from the start, and seeks to express the 
thought of a rule or standard of obligation, and of a righteous Being who imposes 
that rule or standard. With the very first conceptions of -majesty and separation which 
attach to the apprehension of divinity in the childhood of the race there mingles at 
least some sense of the contrast between God's purity and human sin. The least 
developed man has a conscience which condemns some forms of wrong doing, and 
causes a feeling of separation from the power or powers above. Physical defilement 
becomes the natural symbol of moral evil. Places and vessels and rites are invested 
with dignity as associated with or consecrated to the Deity. 

That the conception of holiness clears itself of extraneous and unessential elements 
only gradually, and receives its full expression only in the New Testament revelation 
and especially in the life and work of Clirist, should not blind us to the fact that 
the germs of the idea lie far back in the very beginnings of man's existence upon 
earth. Even then the sense of wrong within had for its correlate a dimly recog- 
nized righteousness without. So soon as man knows himself as a sinner he knows 
something of the holiness of that God whom he has offended. We must taJke excep- 
tion therefore to the remark of Schurman, Belief in God, 231 — " The first gods were 
probably non-moral beings," for Schurman himself had Just said : " A God without 
moral character is no God at all." Dillmann, in his O. T. Theology, very properly 
makes the fundamental thought of O. T. religion, not the unity or the majesty of God, 
but his holiness. This alone forms the ethical basis for freedom and law. E. G. Robin- 
son, Christian Theology— "The one aim of Christianity is personal holiness. But 
personal holiness wUl be the one absorbing and attainable aim of man, only as he 
recognizes it to be the one preSmlnent attribute of God. Hence everything divine Is 
holy— the temple, the Scriptures, the Spirit." See articles on Holiness in O. T., by J. 
Skinner, and on Holiness in N. T., by G. B. Stevens, in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

The development of the idea of holiness as well as the idea of love was prepared for 
before the advent of man. A. H. Strong, Education and Optimism : " There was a 
time when the past history of life upon the planet seemed one of heartless and cruel 
slaughter. The survival of the fittest had for its obverse side the destruction of 
myriads. Nature was 'red in tooth and claw with ravine.' But further thought has 
shown that this gloomy view results from a partial Induction of facts. Paleontological 
life was marked not only by a struggle for life, but by a struggle for the life of others. 
The beginnings of altruism are to be seen in the Instinct of reproduction, and In the 
care of offspring. In every lion's den and tiger's lair, in eveiy mother eagle's feeding of 
her young, there is a seJf-saoritoe which faintly shadows forth man's subordination of 
personal Interests to the interests of others. But in the ages before man can be found 
Incipient justice as weU as incipient love. The struggle for one's own life has its moral 
side as well as the struggle for the life of others. The instinct of self-preservation is 
the beginning of right, righteousness, Justice, and law, on earth. Every creature owes 
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it to God to preserve Its own being. So we can find an adumbration of morality even 
in the predatory and internecine warfare of the geologic ages. The immanent God 
was even then preparing the way for the rights, the dignity, the freedom of humanity.' ' 
And, we may add, was preparing the way for the understanding by men of his own 
fundamental attribute of holiness. See Henry Drummond, Ascent of Man ; Grififlth- 
Jones, Ascent through Christ. 

In furtlier explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively, that holiness is not 

( a ) Justice, or purity demanding purity from creatures. Justice, the 
relative or transitive attribute, is indeed the manifestation and expression 
of the immanent attribute of holiness, but it is not to be confounded 
■with it. 

Quenstedt, Theol., 8 : 1 : 34, defines holiness as " summa omnlsque labis expers In Deo 
puritas, purltatem debltam exigens a oreaturis "— a definition of transitive holiness, or 
justice, rather than of the Immanent attribute. Is. 5 ; 16 — " Jehovah of hosts is eialfed in justice, 
ind God the Holy One is smctified in righteousness " = Justice Is Simply God's holiness in Its judicial 
activity. Though holiness is commonly a term of separation and expresses the inher- 
ent opposition of God to all that Is sinful, it is also used as a term of union, as in lev. 
ii ; 44 — " he je holy ; lor I am holy." When Jesus turned from the young ruler ( Hark 10 : 23 ) he 
illustrated the first; John 8: 29 illustrates the second: "he that sent me is with me." Lowrie, 
Doctrine of St. John, 51-57 — " ' God is light ' (1 John 1 ; 5 ) indicates the character of God, moral 
purity as revealed, as producing joy and Ute, as contrasted with doing lU, walking in 
darkness, being in a state of perdition." 

Universal human conscience is itself a revelation of the holiness of God, and the 
joining everywhere of suffering with sin is the revelation of God's justice. The wrath, 
anger, jealousy of God show that this reaction of God's nature Is necessary. God's 
nature is itself holy, just, and good. Holiness is not replaced by love, as Eltschl holds, 
since there is no self-lmpartatiou without self-affirmation. Holiness not simply 
demands in law, but imparts in the Holy Spirit ; see Pflelderer, Grundriss, 19-^versus 
Bitschl's doctrine that holiness is God's exaltation, and that It includes love ; see also 
Pflelderer, Die Kltschl'sche Theologie, 53-63. Santayana, Sense of Beauty, 69—" If perfec- 
tion is the ultimate justlfloatiou of being, we may understand the ground of the moral 
dignity of beauty. Beauty is a pledge of the possible conformity between the soul and 
nature, and consequently a ground of faith In the supremacy of the good." We would 
regard nature ho we ver as merely the symbol and expression of God, and so would regard 
beauty as a ground of faith in his supremacy. What Santayana says of beauty Is even 
more true of holiness. Wherever we see it, we recogmze in it a pledge of the possible 
conformity between the soul and (Jod, and consequently a ground of faith in the 
supremacy of God. 

(6) Holiness is not a complex term designating the aggregate of the 
divine perfections. On the other hand, the notion of holiness is, both in 
Scripture and in Christian experience, perfectly simple, and perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of other attributes. 

Dick, Theol., 1 : 275— Holiness — venerableness, i. e., " no particular attribute, but the 
general character of God as resulting from his moral attributes." Wardlaw calls 
holiness the union of all the attributes, as pure white light is the union of all the col- 
ored rays of the spectrum ( Theology, 1 : 618-634 ). So NItzsoh, System of Christ. Doct., 
166 ; H. W. Beeoher : " Holiness = wholeness." Approaching this conception is the 
definition of W. N. Clarke, Christian Theology, 83— "Holiness is the glorious ful- 
ness of the goodness of God, consistently held as the principle of his own action, and 
the standard for his creatures." This Implies, according to Dr. Clarke, 1. An inward 
character of perfect goodness : 8. That character as the consistent principle of his 
own action ; 3. The goodness wtuch is the principle of his own action is also the stand- 
ard for theirs." In other words, holiness is 1. character ; 3. self-consistency ; 3. require- 
ment. We object to this definition that it fails to define. We are not told what is essen- 
tial to this character ; the definition Includes In holiness that which properly belongs 
to love ; It omits aU mention of the most important elements In holiness, namely purity 
and right. 
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A similar lack of clear definition appears In the statement of Mark Hopkins, Law of 
Love, 105— "It is this douhle aspect of love, revealing the whole moral nature, and 
turning every way like the flaming sword that kept the way of the tree of life, that is 
termed holiness." Aa has been shown above, holiness Is contrasted In Scripture, not 
with mere flniteness or littleness or misfortune or poverty or even unreality, but only 
with uneleanness and sinfulness. B. G. Robinson, Christ. Theology, 80 — " Holiness In 
man is the image of God's. But It is clear that holiness in man is not In proportion to 
the other perfections of his being — to his power, his knowledge, his wisdom, though it 
is in proportion to his rectitude of will — and thoitf ore cannot be the sum of all per- 
fections. ... To identify holiness with the sum of aU perfections is to make it mean 
mere completeness of character." 

( c ) Holiness is not God's self-love, in the sense of supreme regard for 
his own interest and happiness. There is no utilitariaii element in holiness. 

Buddeus, TheoL Dogmat., 2 : 1 : 36, defines holiness as God's self-love. But God loves 
and affirms self, not as self, but as the holiest. There is no self-seeking in God. Not the 
seeking of God's interests, but love for God as holy, is the principle and source of 
holiness in man. To call holiness God's self-love is to say that God is holy because of 
what he can make by it, i. e., to deny that holiness has any Independent existence. See 
Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk, 1 : 155. 

We would not deny, but would rather maintain, that there is a proper self-love 
which is not selfishness. This proper self-love, however, is not love at all. It is rather 
self-respect, self-preservation, self -vindication, and it constitutes an important char- 
acteristic of holiness. But to define holiness as merely God's love for himseU, is to 
leave out of the definition the reason for this love in the purity and righteousness of 
the divine nature. God's self-respect implies that God respects himself for something 
in his own being. What is that something? Is holiness God's "moral excellence" 
( Hopkins ), or God's " perfect goodness " ( Clarke ) ? But what is this moral excellence 
or perfect goodness? We have here the method and the end described, but not the 
motive and ground. God does not love himself for his love, but he loves himself for 
his holiness. Those who maintain that love is self -affirming as well as self-communi- 
cating, and therefore that holiness is God's love for himself, must still admit that this 
self-afflrming love which is holiness conditions and furnishes the standard for the self- 
communicating love which is benevolence. 

G. B. Stevens, Johannine Theology, 364, tells us that "God's righteousness is the self- 
respect of perfect love." Miller, Evolution of Love, 53 — "SeU-love is that kind of 
action which in a perfect being actualizes, in a finite being seeks to actualize, a perfect 
or ideal self." In other words, love is self-affirmation. But we object that self-love 
is not love at all, because there is in it no self-communicating. If holiness is in any 
sense a form or manifestation of love— a question which we have yet to consider— it 
is certainly not a unitarian and utilitarian self-love, which would be identical with 
selfishness, but rather an affection which implies trinitarian otherness and the main- 
tenance of self as an ideal object. This appears to be the meaning of Jonathan 
Edwards, In his Essay on the Trinity ( ed. Ksher ), 79 — " All love respects another that 
is the beloved. By love the apostle certainly means something beside that which is 
commonly called self-love : that is very Improperly called love, and is a thing of an 
exceeding diverse nature from the affection or virtue of love the apostle is speaking 
of." Yet we shall see that while Jonathsui Edwards denies holiness to be a unitarian 
and utilitarian self-love, he regards its very essence to be God's trinitarian love for 
himself as a being of perfect moral excellence. 

Bitsohl's lack of trinitarian conviction makes it impossible for him to furnish any 
proper ground for either love or holiness in the nature of God. Eitschl holds that 
Christ as a person is an end in himself ; he realized his own ideal ; he developed his own 
personality ; he reached his own perfection in his work for man ; he is not merely a 
means toward the end of man's salvation. But when Ritschl comes to his doctrine of 
God, he is strangely inconsistent with all this, for ho fails to represent God as having 
any end in himself, and deals with him simply as a means towsu'd the kingdom of God 
as an end. Garvie, Ritschlian Theology, 256, 278, 279, well points out that personality 
means self-possession as well as self-communication, distinction from others aa well as 
union with others. Ritschl does not see that God's love is primarily directed towards 
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his Son, and only secondarily directed toward the Christian community. So he ignores 
the immanent Trinity. Before self-communication there must be self-maintenance. 
Otherwise God gives up his independence and makes created existence necessary. 

( d ) Holiness is not identical -with, or a manifestation of, love. Since 
self -maintenance must precede self-impartation, and since benevolence lias 
its object, motive, standard and limit in righteousness, holiness the self- 
affirming attribute can in no way be resolved into love the self-communi- 
cating. 

ThathoUnessis a form of love is the doctrine of Jonathan Edwards, Essay on the 
Trinity (ed. Fisher), 97 — " 'Tis in God's infinite love to himself that his holiness con- 
sists. As all creature hoMness is to be resolved into love, as the Scripture teaches us, 
so doth the holiness of God himself consist in infinite love to himself. God's holiness 
is the infinite beauty and excellence of his nature, and God's excellency consists in his 
love to himself." In his treatise on The Nature of Virtue, Jonathan Edwards defines 
virtue as regard for being in general. He considers that God's love is first of all 
directed toward himself as having the greatest quantity of being, and only secondar- 
ily directed towards his creatures whose quantity of being is infinitesimal as compared 
with his. God therefore finds his chief end in himself, and God's self-love is his holiness. 
This principle has permeated and dominated subsequent New England theology, from 
Samuel Hopkins, Works, 3 : 9-66, who maintains that holiness=love of being in general, 
to Horace Bushnell, Vicarious Sacrifice, who declares : " Righteousness, transferred 
Into a word of the affections, is love ; and love, translated back into a word of the con- 
science, is righteousness ; the etemallaw of right is only another conception of the law 
of love ; the two principles, right and love, appear exactly to measure each other." 
So Park, Discourses, 155-180. 

Similar doctrine is taught by Dorner, Christian Ethics, 73, 93, 184— "Love unites 
existence for self with existence for others, self-assertion and sclf-impartation. . . . 
Self-love in God is not selfishness, because he is the original and necessary seat of good 
in general, universal good. God guards his honor even in giving himself to others. . . . 
Love is the power and desire to be one's self while in another, and while one's self to be 
in another who is taken into the heart as an end. ... I am to love my neighbor only 
as myself. . . . Virtue however requires not only good will, but the willing of the right 
thing." So Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 226-339, holds that 1. Love is self -afBrm- 
ation. Hence he maintains that holiness or self-respect is involved in love. Righteous- 
ness is not an Independent excellence to be contrasted with or put In opposition to 
benevolence ; it is an essential part of love. 3. Love is self-impartation. The only 
limit is ethical. Here is an ever deepening immanence, yet always some transcendence 
of God, for God cannot deny himself. 3. Love is self -finding in another. Vicarious- 
ness belongs to love. We reply to both Borner and Sms^th that their acknowledgment 
that love has its condition, limit, motive, object and standard, shows that there is a 
principle higher than love, and which regulates love. This principle is recognized as 
ethical. It is identical with the right. God cannot deny himself because he is funda- 
mentally the right. This self-aflirmation is holiness, and holiness cannot be a part of 
love, or a form of love, because it conditions and dominates love. To call it benevo- 
lence is to ignore its majestic distinctness and to imperil its legitimate supremacy. 

God must first maintain his own being before he can give to another, and this self- 
maintenance must have its reason and motive in the worth of that which is main- 
tained. Holiness cannot be love, because love is irrational and capricious except as it 
has a standard by which it is regulated, and this standard cannot be itself love, but 
must be holiness. We agree with Clarke, Christian Theology, 92, that "love is the 
desire to impart holiness." Love is a means to holiness, and holiness is therefore the 
supreme good and something higher than mere love. It is not true, vice versa, that 
holiness is the desire to impart love, or that holiness is a means to love. Instead then 
of saying, with Clarke, that " holiness is central in God, but love is central in holiness," 
we should prefer to say : "Love is central in God, but holiness is central in love," 
though in this case we should use the term love as including self-love. It is still better 
not to use the word love at all as referring to God's regard for himself. In ordinary 
usage, love means only regard for another and self-communication to that other. To 
embrace in it God's self-afiBrmation is to misinterpret holiness and to regard it as a 
means to an end, instead of maMng it what it really is, the superior object, and the 
regulative principle, of love. 
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That which lays down the norm or standard for love must be the superior of love. 
When we forget that " Higkteciiisness and justice are tie fomdatioE of his tlirone" (Ps. 97:2), we lose 
one of the chief landmarks of Christian doctrine and Involve ourselves in a mist of 
error. Rev.4;3 — "there was a rainbow round about the tlirone "—in the midst of the rainbow of 
pardon and peace there is a throne of holiness and judgrment. In Mat. 6 : 9, 10, " Thj kingdom 
coma " is not the first petition, but rather, " Hallowed be thy name." It is a false idea of the divine 
simplicity which would reduce the attributes to one. Self-assertion is not a form of 
self-impartation. Not sentiency, a state of the sensibility, even thoughit bethe purest 
benevolence, is the fundamental thing, but rather activity of will and a right direc- 
tion of that will. Hodge, Essays, 133-136, 263-273, shows well that holy love is a love 
controlled by holiness. Holiness is not a mere means to happiness. To be happy is not 
the ultimate reason for being holy. Eight and wrong are not matters of profit and 
loss. To be told that God is only benevolence, and that he punishes only when the 
happiness of the universe requires it, destroys our whole allegiance to God and does 
violence to the constitution of our nature. 

That God is only love has been called " the doctrine of the papahood of God." God is 
"a summer ocean of kindliness, never agitated by storms" (Dale, Bpheslans, 59). 
But Jesus gives us the best idea of God, and in him we find, not only pity, but at times 
moral Indignation. John 17 : 11 — "Holy Father "= more than love. Love can be exercised 
by God only when it is right love. Holiness is the track on which the engine of love 
must run. The track cannot be the engine. If either includes the other, then it is 
holiness that inoludeslove, since holiness is the maintenance of God's perfection, and 
perfection involves love. He that is holy afiBrms himself also as the perfect love. If 
love were fundamental, there would be nothing to give, and so love would be vain and 
worthless. There can be no giving of self, without a previous self-affirminu. God is 
not holy because he loves, but he loves because he is holy. Love cannot direct itself ; 
it is under bonds to holiness. Justice is not dependent on love for its right to be. 
Stephen G. Barnes : " Mere good will is not the sole content of the law ; it is insuflB- 
cientln times of fiery trial ; it is inadequate as a basis for retribution. Love needs jua= 
tice, and justice needs love ; both are commanded In God's law and are perfectjy 
revealed in God's character." 

There may be friction between a man's two hands, and there may be a conflict 
between a man's conscience and his will, between his intellect and his affection. Force 
is God'senergy under resistance, the resistance as well as the energy being his. So, 
upon occasion of man's sin, holiness and love in God become opposite poles or forces. 
The first and most serious effect of sin is not its effect upon man, but its effect upon 
God. Holiness necessarily requires cuffering, and love endures f(i. This eternal suffering 
of God on account of sin is the atonement, and the incarnate Christ only shows what has 
been in the heart of God from the beginning. To make holiness a form of 3o\'C is 
really to deny its existence, and with this to deny that any atonement is necessary for 
man's salvation. If holiness is the same as love, how is it that the classic world, that 
know of God's holiness, did not also know of his love? The ethics here reminds ono of 
Abraham Lincoln's meat-broth that was made of the shadow of a pigeon that died of 
starvation. Holiness that is only good will is not holiness at all, for It lacks the essen- 
tial elements of purity and righteousness. 

At the railway switching grounds east of Rochester, there is a man whose duty it is 
to move a bar of iron two or three inches to the left or to the right. So he determines 
whether a train shall go toward New York or toward Washington, toward New Orleans 
or San Francisco. Our conclusion at this point in our theology will similarly deter- 
mine what our future system will be. The principle that hohuess is a manifestation of 
love, or a form of benevolence, leads to the conclusions that happiness is the only good, 
and the only end ; that law is a mere expedient for the securing of happiness ; that pen- 
alty is simply deterrent or reformatory in its aim ; that no atonement needs to be offered 
to God for human sin ; that eternal retribution cannot be vindicated, since there is no 
hope of reform. This view ignores the testimony of conscience and of Scripture that 
sin is intrinsically ill-deserving, and must be punished on that account, not because 
punishment will work good to the universe,— indeed, it could not work good to the 
universe, unless it were just and right in itself. It Ignores the fact that mercy is 
optional with God, while holiness is invariable; that punishment is many times 
traced to God's holiness, but never to God's love ; that God is not simply love but 
light— moral light— and therefore is " a consuming fire ' (Heb. 12:29) to all iniquity. Love 
chastens (Heb, 12: 6), but only holiness punishes (Jer. 10 ;24— "oorreotme, butinmeasuie; not in 
thine anger " ; Ez. 28 : 22— " I shall have exoonted judgments in her, and shall be sanotiied in her " ■ 36 : 2L 38— 
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ta Judgment " I do not this for your sake, tat for mj holy name " ; 1 John 1 ; 5 — " God is light, and in him is 
no darkness " — moral darkness ; Roy. 15 : 1, 4 — " the wrath of God . . . thou only art holy ... thy righteous 
acts have been made manifest " ; 16 ; 5 — "righteous art thou .... because thou didst thus judge " ; 19;2 — "true 
and righteous are his judgments; for he hath judged the great harlot"). See Hovey, God with Us, 187- 
221; Philippl, Glaubenslehre, 2:80-82; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 154, 155, 
346-353 ; Lange, Pos. Dogmatik, 203. 

B. Positively, that holiness is 

(a) Purity of substance. — In God's moral nature, as necessarily acting, 
there are indeed the two elements of -willtng and being. But the passive 
logically precedes the active ; being comes before •willing ; God is pure 
before he wills purity. Since purity, however, in ordinary usage is a 
negative term and means only freedom from stain or wrong, we must 
include in it also the positive idea of moral lightness. God is holy ia that 
he is the source and standard of the right. 

E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 80— " Holiness is moral purity, not only In the 
sense of absence of all moral stain, but of complacency in all moral good." Shedd, 
Dogm. Theology, 1 : 362— " Holiness in God is conformity to his own perfect nature. 
The only rule for the divine will is the divine reason ; and the divine reason prescribes 
everything that Is befitting an Infinite Being to do. God is not under law, nor above 

law. He is law. He is righteous by nature and necessity God is the source and 

author of law for all moral beings." We may better Shedd's deflnitlon by saying that 
holiness Is that attribute in virtue of which God's being and God's wlU eternally con- 
form to each other. In thus maintaining that holy being logically precedes holy 
willing, we differ from the view of Lotze, Philos. of Religion. 139—" Such will of God 
no more follows from his nature as secondary to it, or precedes It as primary to it than. 
In motion, direction can be antecedent or subsequent to velocity." Bowne, Philos. of 

Theism, 16 — " God's nature = a fixed law of activity or mode of manifestation But 

laws of thought are no limitation, because they are simply modes of thought-activity. 
They do not rule Intelle -t, but only express what intellect ii." 

In spite of these utterances of Lotze and of Bowne, we must maintain that^ as truth 
of being logically precedes truth of knowing, and as a loving nature precedes loving 
emotions, so purity of substance precedes purity of will. The opposite doctrine leads 
to such utterances as that of Whedon ( On the Will, 316 ) : " God is holy, in that he freely 
chooses to make his own happiness In eternal right. Whether he could not make him- 
self equally happy In wrong Is more than we can say. .... Infinite wisdom and Infinite 
holiness consist In, and result from, God's volitions eternally." Whedon therefore 
believes, not In God's unchamgeabUness, but in God's unchangingness. He cannot say 
whether motives may not at some time prove strongest for divine apostasy to evil. 
The essential holiness of God affords no basis for certainty. Here we have to rely on 
our faith, more than on the object of faith ; see H. B. Smith, Review of Whedon, in 
Faith and Philosophy, 355-399. As we said with regard to truth, so here we say with 
regard to holiness, that to make holiness a matter of mere will. Instead of regarding it 
as a characteristic of God's being, la to deny that anything is holy In itself. If God 
can make Impurity to be purity, then God in himself is indifferent to purity or Impur- 
ity, and he ceases therefore to be God. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 223— "I 
trust in God — the Right shall be the Right And other than the Wrong, while He 
endures." P. S. Moxom : " Revelation is a disclosure of the divine righteousness. We 
do not add to the thought when we say that it is also a disclosure of the divine love, 
for love is a manifestation or realization of that rightness of relations which righteous- 
ness is." H. B. Smith, System, 223-231— "Virtue = love for both happiness and holi- 
ness, yet holiness as ultimate, — love to the highest Person and to his ends and objects.' ' 

( 6 ) Energy of will. — This purity is not simply a passive and dead qual- 
ity ; it is the attribute of a personal being ; it is penetrated and pervaded 
by wiU. HoUness is the free moral movement of the Godhead. 

As there is a higher Kind than oiu' mind, and a greater Heart than our heart, so there 
is a grander Will than our wlU. Holiness contains this element of will, although It Is a 
will which expresses nature, instead of causing nature. It is not a still and moveless 
purity, like the whiteness of the new-fallen snow, or the stainless blue of the summer 

18 
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Bky. It is the most tremendous of energies, in unsleeping movement. It is "a glassy s«a" 
(.Rev. 15:2), but "» glassy sea mingled witli fire." A. J. Gordon: " Holiness is not a dead-wlilte 
purity, the perfection of the faultless marble statue. Life, as well as purity, enters 
into the idea of holiness. They who are ' without fault before the throne ' are they 
who ' follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth ' — holy activity attending and express- 
ing their holy state." Martensen, Christian Ethics, 63, 63 — " God is the perfect unity 
of the ethically necessary and the ethically free" ; " God cannot do otherwise than will 
his own essential nature." See Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 141 ; and on the 
Holiness of Christ, see Godet, Defence of the Christian Faith, 203-241. 

The centre of personality is will. Knowing has its end in feeling, and feeling has its 
end in willing. Hence I must make feeling subordinate to willing, and happiness to 
righteousness. I must will with God and for God, and must use all my influence over 
others to make them like God in holiness. William James, Will to Believe, 123— " Mind 
must first get its impression from the object ; then define what that object Is and what 
active measures its presence demands ; and finally react All faiths and philoso- 
phies, moods and systems, subserve and pass into a third stage, the stage of action." 
What is true of man is even more true of God. All the wills of men combined, aye, 
even the whole moving energy of humanity in all climes and ages, is as nothing com- 
pared with the extent and intensity of God's willing. The whole momentum of God's 
being is behind moral law. That law is his self-expression. His beneficent yet also 
his terrible arm is ever defending and enforcing it. God must maintain his holiness, 
for this is his very Godhead. If he did not maintain it, love would have nothing to 
give away, or to make others partakers of. 

Does God wUl the good because it is the good, or is the good good because God wills 
it ? In the former case, there would seem to be a good above God ; in the latter case, 
good is something arbitrary and changeable. Kaftan, Dogmatik, 186, 187, says that 
neither of these is true ; he holds that there is no a priori good before the willing of it, 
and he also holds that will without direction is not will; the good is good for God, not 
hefore, but in, his self-determination. Dorner, System Doctrine, 1 : 432, holds on the 
contrary that both these are true, because God has no mere simple form of being, 
whether necessary or free, but rather a manifoldly diverse being, absolutely correlated 
however, and reciprocally conditioning itself , —that is, a triniti -ian being, both neces- 
sary and free. We side with Dorner here, and claim that the thjief that God's will is 
the executive of God's being is necessary to a correct ethics and to a correct theology. 
Celsus justified polytheism by holding that whatever is a part of God reveals God, 
serves God, and therefore may rationally be worshiped. Christianity he excepted 
from this wide toleration, because it worshiped a jealous God who was not content 
to be one of many. But this jealousy really signifies that God is a Being to whom 
moral distinctions are real. The God of Celsus, the God of pantheism, is not jealous, 
because he is not the Holy One, but simply the Absolute. The category of the ethical is 
merged in the category of being ; see Bruce, Apologetics, 16. The great lack of modern 
theology is precisely this ethical lack ; holinesss is merged in benevolence ; there is no 
proper recognition of God's righteousness. John 17 ; 25 — " righteous Father, the world knew thee 
not "— is a text as true to-day asjn Jesus' time. See Issel, Begrifl der Heiligkeit in N. T., 
41, 84, who defines holiness in God as "the ethical perfection of God in its exaltation 
above aU that is sinful," and holiness in men as " the condition corresponding to that 
of God, in which man keeps himself pure from sin." 

(c) Self-affirmation. — Holiness is God's self -wiUiiig. His own purity is 
the supreme object of his regard and maintenance. God is holy, in that 
his infinite moral excellence affirms and asserts itself as the highest possi- 
ble motive and end. Like truth and love, this attribute can be under- 
stood only in the hght of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Holiness is purity willing itself. We have an analogy in man's duty of self-preserva- 
tion, self-respect, self-assertion. Virtue is bound to maintain and defend Itself, as in 
the case of Job. In his best moments, the Christian feels that purity is not simply the 
negation of sin, but the aflirmation of an inward and divine principle of righteousness. 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 ; 137 — " Holiness is the perfect agreement of 
the divine wUling with the divine being ; for as the personal creature is holy when it 
wills and determines itself as God wills, so is God the holy one because he wUls himself 
as what he is (or, to be what he is). In virtue of this attribute, God excludes from 
himself everything that contradicts his nature, and affirms himself in his absolutely 
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grood being — Lis being like himself." Tholuck on Romans, 5th ed., 161— "The term 
holiness should be used to indicate a relation of God to himself. That is holy which, 
undisturbed from without, is wholly like itself." Dorner, System of Doctrine, 1 : 456 — 
" It is the part of goodness to protect goodness." We shall see, when we consider the 
doctrine of the Trinity, that that doctrine has close relations to the doctrine of the 
immanent attributes. It is in the Son that God has a perfect object of will, as well as 
of knowledge and love. 

The object of God's willing in eternity past can be nothing outside of himself. It 
must be the highest of all things. We see what it must be, only when we remember 
that the right is the unconditional imperative of our moral nature. Since we are made 
in his image we must conclude that God eternally wills righteousness. Not all God's 
acts are acts of love, but all are acts of holiness. The self-respect, self-preservation, 
self-afflrmation, self-assertion, self- vindication, which we call God's holiness, is only 
faintly reflected in such utterances as Job 27 : 5, 6 — " Till I die I will not put away mine inte^ty from 
me. Uy rigliteoasiiess I holdfast, and will not let it go"; 31:37 — " I wonld declare onto liim the nnmber of mj steps; 
as a prince would I go near unto him." The fact that the Spirit of God is denominated the Holy 
Spirit should teach us what is God's essential nature, and the requisition that we 
should be holy as he is holy should teach us what is the true standard of human duty 
and object of human ambition. God's holiness moreover, since it is self-aflSrmation, 
furnishes the guarantee that God's love will not fail to secure its end, and that all 
things Win serve his purpose. Kom. 11 ; 36 — " For of him, and through him, and unto him, are all things. 
To Mm be the glory for ever, imen." On the whole subject of Holhiess, as an attribute of God, 
see A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 188-200, and Christ in Creation, 388-405 ; Del- 
Itzsch, art. Helllgkeit, in Eerzog, Eealenoyclop. ; Baudissin, Begriff der Heiligkeit im 
A. T.,— synopsis in Studien und Kritiken, 1880:169; Robertson Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 234-234 ; E. B. Coe, in Presb. and Hef . Rev., Jan. 1890 : 42-47 ; and articles on Holi- 
ness in O. T., and Holiness in N. T., in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 

VI. Eblative or Tbansittve Attbibctes. 

First Division. — Attributes h&ving relation to Time and Space. 

1. Eternity. 

By this -we mean that God's nature ( a ) is -without beginning or end ; ( 6 ) 
is free from all succession of time ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of 
time. 

Dent. 32 : 40 — " For I lift up my hand to hcayen. And say, is I live forever ...."; Ps. 90 : 2 — " Before the moun- 
tains.. .. from everlasting . . . . thou art 6od " ; 102:27 — "thy years shall have no end"; Is. 41:4 — "IJehovah, 
the flrst, and with the last"; 1 Cor. 2:7 — jrpb TMi/oiMrm;'—" before the worlds" or "agea"--irpb (cara/SoX^; 
Koa-ftov — "before the foundation of the world" (Eph. 1:4). 1 Tim. 1:17 — Bao-tAetrwi' aXuvbtv — "King of the 
ages" (so also Bev. 15:8). 1 Tim. 6:16 — "who only hath immortauty." Rev, 1:8 — "the Alpha and the 
Omega." Dorner: " We must not make Kronos (time) and Urano8( space) earlier divin- 
ities before God." They are among the " all things " that were " made by him " ( John 1:3). Yet 
time and space are not substamceg; neither are they attributes ( qualities of substance) ; 
they are rather relatione of finite existence. ( Porter, Human Intellect, 668, prefers to 
call time and space "correlates to beings and events.") With finite existence they 
come into being; they are not mere regulative conceptions of our minds; they exist 
objectively, whether we perceive them or not. Ladd : " Time is the mental presuppo- 
sition of the duration of events and of objects. Time is not an entity, or it would be 
necessary to suppose some other time in which it endures. We think of space and 
time as unconditional, because they furnish the conditions of our knowledge. The age 
of a son is conditioned on the age of his father. The conditions themselves cannot be 
conditioned. Space and time are mental forms, but not only that. There is an extra- 
mental something in the case of space and time, as in the case of sound." 

Ex. 3 ; 14 — " I am "— involves eternity. Ps. 102 : 12-14 — " But thou, Jehovah, wilt abide forever .... 

Thou wilt arise, and have meroy upon Zion ; for it is time to have pity upon her . , , . For thy servants have 

pity upon her dust"= because God is eternal, he will have compassion upon Zlon: he will 
do this, for even we, her children, love her very dust. Jude 25— "glory, majesty, dominion and 
power, before all time, and now, and for evermore." Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, 1 : 165 — " God is ' liif 
ofthe ieons' (1 Km. 1:17), because he distinguishes, in his thinking, his eternal inner essenct 
from his changeable working in the world. He is not merged in the process." Edwards 
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the younger describes timelessness as "the immediate and invariable possession of 
the whole unlimited life together and at on<e." Tyler, Greek Poets, 148— "The 
heathen gods had only existence without end. The Greeis eeem never to have con- 
ceived of existence without beginning.' ' On precognition as connected with the so- 
called future already existing, and on apparent time progression as a subjective human 
sensation and not inherent in the universe as it exists in an Infinite Mind, see Myers, 
Human Personality, 2 : 262 sq. Tennyson, Life, 1 : 322— " For was and is and wUl be are 
but is : And all creation is one act at once, The birth of light ; but we that are not all. 
As parts, can see but parts, now this, now that, And live perforce from thought to 
thought, and make The act a phantom of succession ; there Our weakness somehow 
shapes the shadow, Time." 

Augustine :" Mundus non in tempore, sed cum tempore, factus est." There is no 
meaning to the question : Why did creation take place when it did rather than earlier ? 
or the question : What was God doing before creation? These questions presuppose 
an independent time In which God created— a time before time. On the other hand, 
creation did not take place at any time, but God gave both the world and time their 
existence. Eoyce, World and Individual, 2:111-115— "Time is the form of the will, 
as space is the form of the intellect (c/. 124, 133). Time runs only in one direction 
(unlike space), toward fulfilment of striving or expectation. In pursuing its goals, 
the self lives in time. Every now is also a suc^^sslon, as is illustrated in any 
melody. To God the universe is ' totum simul ', as to us any succession is one whole. 
233 — Death is a change in the time-span — the minimu m of time in which a succession 
can appear as a completed whole. To God "athonsand years" are "aaonedaj" (2Pet. 3;8). 
419— God, in his totality as the Absolute Being, is conscious not, in time, but of time, 
and of all that infinite time contains. In time there follow, in their sequence, the 

chords of his endless symphony. For him is this whole symphony of life at once 

You unite present, past and future in a single consciousness whenever you hear any 
three successive words, for one is past, another is present, at the same time that a 
third is future. So God unites In timeless perception the whole succession of finite 
events. . . . The single notes are not lost In the melody. You are in God, but you are 
not lost in God." Mozart, quoted in Wm. James, Principles of Psychology, 1 : 255 — "All 
the inventing and making goes on in me as in a beautiful strong dream. But the best 
of all is the lieaHng of it all at onee." 

Eternity is infinity in its relation to time. It implies that God's nature 
is not subject to the law of time. God ia not in time. It is more correct 
to say that time is in God. Although there is logical succession in God's 
thoughts, there is no chronological succession. 

Time is duration measured by successions. Duration without succession would still 
be duration, though it would be immeasurable. Eeid, Intellectual Powers, essay 3, 
chap. 5 — " We may measure duration by the succession of thoughts In the mind, as we 
measure length by inches or feet, but the notion or Idea of duration must be antece- 
dent to the mensuration of it, as the notion of length is antecedent to Its being meas- 
ured." God is not under the law of time. Solly, The Will, 254— " God looks through 
time as we look through space." Murphy, Solentiflo Bases, 90—" Eternity la not, as 
men believe. Before and after us, an endless line. No, 't is aclrole, Infinitely great— All 
the circumference with creations thronged : God at the centre dwells, beholding all. 
And as we move in this eternal rou nd, The finite portion which alone we see Behind us, 
is the past ; what lies before We call the future. But to him who dwells Far at the 
centre, equally remote From every point of the circumference, Both are alike, the 
future and the past." Vaughan ( 1655 ) : " I saw Eternity the other night. Like a great 
ring of pure and endless light. And calm as it was bright ; and round beneath it Time 
in hours, days, years, Driven by the spheres, like a vast shadow moved, in which the 
world And all her train were hurled." 

We cannot have derived from experience our idea of eternal duration in the past, 
for experience gives us only duration that has had beginning. The idea of duration as 
without beginning must therefore be given us by Intuition. Case, Physical Eealism, 
379, 380—" Time is the continuance, or continual duration, of the universe." Bradley, 
AppearanceandEeallty, 39— Consider time as a stream — under a spatial form; "If 
you take time as a relation between units without duration, then the whole time has 
no duration, and is not time at all. But if you give duration to the whole time, then at 
once the units themselves are found to possess it, and they cease to be units." The 
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now Is not time, unless It turns past Into future, and this is a process. The now then 
consists of nows, and these nows are undisooverable. The unit is nothing but its own 
relation to something beyond, something not discoverable. Time therefore is not real, 
but is appearance. 

John Caird, Fund. Ideas, 1 : 183— " That which grasps and correlates objects in space 
cannot itself be one of the things of space ; that which apprehends and connects events 
as succeeding each other in time must itself stand above the succession or stream of 
events. In being able to measure them, it cannot be flowing with them. There could 
not be for self-consciousness any such thing as time, if it were not, in one aspect of it, 
above time, if it did not belong to an order which is or has in it an element which is 

eternal As taken up into thought, succession is not successive." A. H. Strong, 

Historical Discourse, May 9, ] 900 — "God is above space and time, and we are In God. 
We mark the passage of time, and we write our histories. But we can do this, only 
because in our highest being we do not belong to space and time, but have in us a bit 
of eternity. John Caird tells us that we could not perceive the ilowing of the stream 
if we were ourselves a part of the current ; only as we have our feet planted on solid 
rook, can we observe that the water rushes by. We belong to God ; we are akin to 
God ; and while the world passes away and the lust thereof, he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever." J. Estlin Carpenter and P. H. Wicksteed, Studies in Theology, 
10 — " Dante speaks of God as him In whom ' every wlwre and every when are focused 
in a point', that Is, to whom every season is imw and every place is here." 

Amlel's Journal : " Time is the supreme illusion. It is the inner prism by which we 
decompose being and life, the mode by which we perceive successively what is simul- 
taneous in idea Time is the successive dispersion of being, just as speech is the 

successive analysis of an intuition, or of an act of the will. In itself it is relative and 
negative, and it disappears within the absolute Being Time and space are frag- 
ments of the Infinite for the use of finite creatures. God permits them that he may 
not be alone. They are the mode under which creatures are possible and conceivable. 

If the universe subsists, it is because the eternal Mind loves to perceive its own 

content, in all its wealth and expression, especially in its stages of preparation 

The radiations of our mind are imperfect reflections from the great show of fireworks 
set in motion by Brahma, and great art is great only beeause of its conformities with 
the divine order— with that which is." 

Yet ■we are far from saying that time, now that it exists, has no objective 
reality to God. To him, past, present, and future are "one eternal now," 
not in the sense that there is no distinction between them, but only in the 
sense that he sees past and future as vividly as he sees the present. With 
creation time began, and since the successions of history are veritable suc- 
cessions, he who sees according to truth must recognize them. 

Thomas Carlyle calls God " the Eternal Now." Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 30—" God 
is not contemptuous of time. . . . One day is with the Lord as a thousand years. 
He values the infinitesimal in time, even as he does in space. Hence the patience, 
the long-suffering, the expectation, of God." We are reminded of the inscription 
on the sun-dial, in which it is said of the hours : " Pereunt et imputantur " — " They 
pass by, and they are charged to our account." A certain preacher remarked on the 
wisdom of God which has so arranged that the moments of time come successively and 
not simultaneously, and thus prevent infinite confusion ! Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 344, 
illustrates God's eternity by the two ways in which a person may see a procession : first 
from a doorway in the street through which the procession is passing; and secondly, 
from the top of a steeple which commands a view of the whole procession at the 
same instant. 

S. B. Meze, quoted in Royce, Conception of God, 40 — " As if all of us were cylinders, 
with their ends removed, moving through the waters of some placid lake. To the cyl- 
inders the waters seem to move. What has passed is a memory, what is to come 
is doubtful. But the lake knows that all the water is equally real, and that it is quiet, 
immovable, unruffled. Speaking technically, time is no reality. Things teem past and 
future, and, in a sense, non-existent to us, but, in fact, they are just as genuinely real 
as the present is." Yet even here there is an order. Ton cannot play a symphony 
backward and have music. This qualification at least must be put upon the words 
of Berkeley ; " A succession of ideas I take to constitute time, and not to be only 
the sensible measure thereof, as Mr. Locke and others think," 
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Finney, quoted In Bib. Sac, Oct. 1877 ; 723 — " Eternity to us means all past, present, 
and future duration. But to God It means only now. Duration and space, as they 
respect bis existence, mean infinitely different things from what they do when they 
respect our existence. God's existence and his acts, as they respect finite existence, 
have relation to time and space. But as they respect his own existence, everythlnfj Is 
here and now. With respect to all finite existences, God can say : I was, I am, I shall he, 
I will do ; but with respect to his own existence, all that he can say is : I am, I do." 

Edwards the younger. Works, 1 : 386, 387—" There Is no succession in the divine mind ; 
therefore no new operations take place. All the divine acts are from eternity, nor is 
there any time with God. The effects of these divine acts do Indeed all take place in 
time and in a succession. If it should be said that on this supposition the effects take 
place not till long after the acts by which they are produced, I answer that they do so 
in our view, but not in the view of God. With him there is no time ; no before or after 
with respect to time : nor has time any existence in the divine mind, or In the nature of 
things independently of the minds and perceptions of creatures ; but it depends on the 
succession of those perceptions." We must qualify this statement of the younger 
Edwards by the following from Julius MOUer : " If God's working can have no relation 
to time, then all bonds of union between God and the world are snapped asunder." 

It is an interesting question whether the human spirit Is capable of timeless exist- 
ence, and whether the conception of time is purely physical. In dreams we seem to lose 
sight of succession ; In extreme pain an age Is compressed into a minute. Does this 
throw light upon the nature of prophecy ? Is the soul of the prophet rapt Into Q od's 
timeless existence and vision? It Is doubtful whether IUt. 10:6 — " there skallbe time no 
longer" can be relied upon to prove the afBrmative; for the Rev. Vers. marg. and the 
American Revisers translate " tliere shall be delay no longer.' ' Julius MHUer, Doct. Sin, 2 : U7 
— "All self -consciousness is a victory over time." So with memory ; see Dorner, Glaub- 
enslehre, 1 : 471. On " the death-vision of one's whole existence," see Frances Kemble 
Butler's experience in Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 351—" Here there is succession and series, 
only so exceedingly rapid as to seen simultaneous." This rapidity however is so great 
as to show that each man can at the last be judged in an Instant. On space and time as 
unlimited, see Porter, Hum. Intellect, 564-566. On the conception of eternity, see Man- 
sel. Lectures, Essays and Reviews, 111-126, and Modem Spiritualism, 255-292; New 
Englander, April, 1875 : art. on the Metaphysical Idea of Eternity. For practical les- 
sons from the Eternity of God, see Park, Discourses, 137-151 ; Westcott, Some Lessons 
of the Rev. Vers., (Pott, N. Y., 1897), 187 — with comments on aiUves in Eph. 3 : 21, leb. 
11 : 3, H«T. 4 ; 10, II — " the universe under the aspect of time." 

2. Immensity. 

By this we mean that God's nature { a ) is without extension ; ( & ) is sub- 
ject to no limitations of space ; and ( c ) contains in itself the cause of space, 

1 lings 8 : 27 — " behold, heiTen and the heaven of heavens cannot oontain thee." Space is a creation of 
God ; Rom. 8 : 39 — " nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature." Zahn, Bib. Dogmatlk, 149 — " Script- 
ure does not teach the Immanence of God in the world, but the Immanence of the world 
in God." Dante does not put God, but Satan at the centre ; and Satan, being at the 
centre, is crushed with the whole weight of the universe. God Is the Being who 
encompasses all. All things exist in him. E. G. Robinson : " Space is a relation ; God is 
the author of relations and of our modes of thought ; therefore God Is the author of 
space. Space conditions our thought, but it does not condition God's thought." 

Jonathan Edwards : " Place itself is mental, and within and without are mental con- 
ceptions, . . , When I say the material universe exists only in the mind, I mean that it 
is absolutely dependent on the conception of the mind for its existence, and does not 
exist as spirits do, whose existence does not consist in, nor in dependence on, the con- 
ception of other minds." H. M. Stanley, on Space and Science, in Philosophical 
Rev., Nov. 1898. -eiB — " Space is not full of things, but things are spaceful. . . , Space 
is a form of dynamic appearance." Bradley carries the ideality of space to an extreme, 
when. In his Appearance and Reality, 35-38, he tells us : Space is not a mere rela- 
tion, for It has parts, and what can be the parts of a relation ? But space is nothing but 
ft relation, for it is lengths of lengths of —nothing that we can find. We can find no 
terms either Inside or outside. Space, to be space, must have space outside itself. 
fl.adl&y therefu^'e cont'udes that space Is not reality but only appearance. 
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Immensity is in fi nity in its relation to space. God's nature is not subject 
to the law of space. God is not in space. It is more correct to say that 
space is in God. Yet space has an objective reality to God. With creation 
space began to be, and since God sees according to truth, he recognizes 
relations of space in his creation. 

Many of the remarks made in explanation of time apply equally to space. Space is 
not a substance nor an attribute, but a relation. It exists so soon as extended matter 
exists, and exists as its necessary condition, whether our minds perceive it or not. Eeid, 
Intellectual Powers, essay 2, chap. 9 — " Space is not so properly an object of sense, as 
a necessary concomitant of the objects of sight and touch." When we see or touch 
body, we get the idea of space in which the body exists, butthe idea of space is not fur- 
nished by the sense ; it is an a priori cognition of the reason. Experience furnishes 
the occasion of its evolution, but the mind evolves the conception by its own native 
energy. 

Anselm, Proslogion, 19 — "Nothing contains thee, but thou containest all things." 
Tet it is not precisely accurate to say that space is in God, for this expression seems to 
intimate that God is a greater space which somehow includes the less. God is rather 
unspatial and is the Lord of space. The notion that space and the divine immensity 
are identical leads to a materialistic conception of God. Space is not an attribute of 
God, as Clarke maintained, and no argument for the divine existence can be constructed 
from this premise ( see pages 85, 86 ). Martineau, Types, 1 : 138, 139, 170— " Malebranche 
said that God Is the place of all spirits, as space is the place of all bodies. . . . Des- 
cartes held that there is no such thing as empty space. Nothing cannot possibly have 
extension. Wherever extension is, there must be something extended. Hence the doc- 
trine of a plenum, A vacuum is Inconceivable." Lotze, Outlines of Metaphysics, 87 — 
" According to the ordinary view . . . space exists, and things exist in it ; according 
to our view, only things exist, and bet/ween tJiem nothing exists, but space exists in them." 

Case, Physical Realism, 379, 380— " Space is the continuity, or continuous extension, 
of the universe as one substance." Ladd: "Is space extended? Then it must be 
extended in some other space. That other space is the space we are talking about. 
Space then is not an entity, but a mental presupposition of the existence of extended 
substance. Space and time are neither finite nor infinite. Space has neither circumfer- 
ence nor centre, — its centre would be everywhere. We cannot imagine space at all. 
It is simply a precondition of mind enabling us to perceive things." In Bib. Sac, 1890 : 
415-444, art.: Is Space a Reality ? Prof . Mead opposes the doctrine that space is purely 
subjective, as taught by Bowne ; also the doctrine that space is a certain order of rela- 
tions among realities ; that space is nothing apart from things ; but that things, when 
they exist, exist in certain relations, and that the sum, or system, of these relations 
constitutes space. 

We prefer the view of Bowne, Metaphysics, 127, 137, 143, that " Space is the form of 
objective experience, and is nothing in abstraction from that experience. ... It is a 
form of intuition, and not a mode of existence. According to this view, things are 
not in space and space-relations, but appear to be. In themselves they are essentially 
non-spatial ; but by their interactions with one another, and with the mind, they give 
rise to the appearance of a world of extended things in a common space. Space-predi- 
cates, then, belong to phenomena only, and not to things-in-themseJ ves. . . . Apparent 
reality exists spatially ; but proper ontological reality exists spaoelessly and without 
spatial predicates." For the view that space is relative, see also Cocker, Theistic Con- 
ception of the World, 66-96 ; Calderwood, Philos. of the Infinite, 331-335. Per contra, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 662; Hazard, Letters on Causation in Willing, appendix ; Bib. 
Sac, Oct. 1877: 723; G«ar, in Bap. Rev., July, 1880:434; Lowndes, Philos. of Primary 
Beliefs, 141-161. 

Second Division. — Attributes having relation to Creation. 

1. Omnipresence. 

By this we mean that God, in the totality of his essence, without diflfu- 
sion or expansion, multiplication or division, penetrates and fills the 
universe in all its parts. 
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Ps. 139:7 8(7. —"'Wlijttershsll I go from thy Spirit? Orwhitker sialll lea from thy prasenia?" Jer. 23:23, 
24 — " im I a God at hand, saith Jehovah, and not a God afar off ? .... So not I Ml heaven and earth ? " Aots 
17:27, 28 — "he is not far from each one of n: : for in him we live, and move, and have onr being." Faber : 
" For God is never so far off As even to be near. He is within. Our spirit is The 
home he holds most dear. To thini: of him as by our side Is almost as untrue As to 
remove his shrine beyond Those sides of starry blue. So all the while I thought myself 
Homeless, forlorn and weary. Missing my joy, I walked the earth Myself God's sanc- 
tuary." Henri Amiel : " From every point on earth we are equally near to heaven 
and the infinite." Tennyson, The Higher Pantheism : " Speak to him then, for he 
hears, and spirit with spirit can meet ; Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet." "As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart." 

The atheist wrote: "God is nowhere," but his little daughter read it: "God is 
now here," and it converted him. The child however sometimes asks: "If God is 
everywhere, how is there any room for us ? " and the only answer is that God is not a 
material but a spiritual being, whose presence does not exclude finite existence but 
rather makes such existence possible. This universsil presence of God had to be 
learned gradually. It required great faith in Abraham to go out from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and yet to hold that God would be with him in a distant land (leb. 11 : 8 ). Jacob 
learned that the heavenly ladder followed him wherever he went (Gen. 28: 15). Jesus 
taught that "neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father" (John 4 :21), Our 
Lord's mysterious comings and goings after his resurrection were intended to teach his 
disciples that he was with them " always, even unto the end of the world " ( Mat. 28 : 20 ). The omni- 
presence of Jesus demonstrates, a fortiori, the omnipresence of God, 

In explanation of tMs attribute we may say ; 

( a ) God's omnipresence is not potential but essentiaL — ^We reject the 
Socinian representation that God's essence is in heaven, only his power on 
earth. When God is said to " dwell in the heavens," we are to understand 
the language either as a symbolic expression of exaltation above earthly 
things, or as a declaration that his most special and glorious self -manifesta- 
tions are to the spirits of heaven. 

Ps. 123 : 1 — " thou that sittest in the heavens"' ; 113 1 5 — " That hath his seat on high " ; Is. 57 : 15— " the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity." Mere potential omnipresence is Deistie as well as Socin- 
ian. Like birds in the air or fish in the sea, " at home, abroad. We are surrounded 
still with God." We do not need to go up to heaven to call him down, or into the abyss 
to call him up ( Rom. 10 : 6, 7 ). The best illustration is found in the presence of the soul 
in every part of the body. Mind seems not confined to the brain. Natural realism in 
philosophy, as distinguished from idealism, requires that the mind should be at the 
point of contact with the outer world, instead of having reports and ideas brought to 
it in the brain ; see Porter, Human Intellect, 149. All believers in a soul regard the 
soul as at least present in all parts of the brain, and this is a relative omnipresence no 
less difficult in principle than its presence in all parts of the body. An animal's brain 
may be frozen into a piece solid as ice, yet, after thawing, it will act as before : 
although freezing of the whole body will cause death. If the immaterial principle 
were confined to the brain we should expect freezing of the brain to cause death. 
But if the soul may be omnipresent in the body or even in the brain, the divine Spirit 
may be omnipresent in the universe. Bowne, Metaphysics, 136— " If finite things are 
modes of the infinite, each thing must be a mode of the entire infinite ; and the infinite 
must be present in Its unity and completeness in every finite thing, just as the entire 
soul is present in all its aots." This idealistic conception of the entire mind as present 
in all its thoughts must be regarded as the best analogue to God's omnipresence in the 
universe. We object to the view that this omnipresence is merely potential, as we 
find it in Clarke, Christian Theology, 74—" We know, and only know, that God is able 
to put forth all his power of action, without regard to place. . . . Omnipresence is an 
element in the Immanence of God. , . , A local God would be no real God. If he is not 
everywhere, he is not true God anywhere. Omnipresence is implied in all providence, 
in all prayer, in all communion with God and reliance on God." 

So long as it is conceded that consciousness is not confined to a single point in the 
brain, the question whether other portions of the brain or of the body are also the seat 
of consciousness may be regarded as a purely academic one, and the answer need not 
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affect our present argument. The principle of omuipresence is granted when once we 
hold that the soul is conscious at more than one point of the physical organism. Yet 
the question suggested above is an Interesting one and with regard to it psychologists 
are divided. Paulsen, Binleitung in die Philosophie (1892), 183-159, holds that con- 
sciousness is correlated with the sum-total of bodily processes, and with him agree 
Fechner and Wundt. " PflUger and Lewes say that as the hemispheres of the brain 
owe their intelligence to the consciousness which we know to be there, so the intelli- 
gence of the spinal cord's acts must reaUy be due to the invisible presence of a con- 
sciousness lower in degree." Professor Brewer's rattlesnake, after several hours of 
decapitation, still struck at him with its bloody neck, when he attempted to seize it by 
the tail. Prom the reaction of the frog's leg after decapitation may we not infer a 
certain consciousness f " Robin, on tickling the breast of a criminal an hour after 
decapitation, saw the arm and hand move toward the spot." Hudson, Demonstration 
of a Future Life, 239-249, quotes from Hammond, Treatise on Insanity, chapter 2, to 
prove that the brain is not the sole organ of the mind. Instinct does not reside exclu- 
sively in the brain ; it is seated in the medulla oblongata, or in the spinal cord, or in 
both these organs. Objective mind, as Hudson thinks, is the function of the physical 
brain, and it ceases when the brain loses its vitality. Instinctive acts are performed by 
animals after excision of the brain, and by human beings born without brain. John- 
son, in Andover Rev., April, 1890 : 421— " The brain is not the only seat of consciousness. 
The same evidence that points to the brain as the principal seat of consciousness 
points to the nerve-centres situated in the spinal cord or elsewhere as the seat of a 
more or less subordinate consciousness or intelligence." Ireland, Blot on the Brain, 
26 — " I do not take it for proved that consciousness is entirely confined to the brain." 
In spite of these opinions, however, we must grant that the general consensus among 
psychologists is upon the other side. Dewey, Psychology, 349 — "The sensory and 
motor nerves have points of meeting in the spinal cord. When a stimulus is trans- 
ferred from a sensory nerve to a motor without the conscious intervention of the 
mind, we have reflex action. ... If something approaches the eye, the stimulus is 
transferred to the spinal cord, and instead of being continued to the brain and giving 
rise to a sensation, it is discharged into a motor nerve and the eye is immediately 
closed. . . . The reflex action in itself involves no consciousness." William James, 
Psychology, 1 : 16, 66, 134, 214— " The cortex of the brain is the sole organ of conscious- 
ness in man. ... If there be any consciousness pertaining to the lower centres, it is a 
consciousness of which the self knows nothing. ... In lower animals this may not be 
so much the case. . . . The seat of the mind, so far as its dynamical relations are 
concerned, is somewhere in the cortex of the brain." See also C. A. Strong, Why the 
Mind has a Body, 40-50. 

( 6 ) God's omnipresence is not the presence of a part but of the whole of 
God in every place. — This follows from the conception of God as incor- 
poreal We reject the materialistio representation that God is composed of 
material elements which can be divided or sundered. There is no multi- 
pheation or diffusion of his substance to correspond with the parts of his 
dominions. The one essence of God is present at the same moment in all. 

1 £ings 8 : 27 — "the heaven and tlie heaven of heavens cannot contain ( circumscribe ) thee." G-od must 
be present In all his essence and all his attributes in every place. He is "totus in omni 
parte." Alger, Poetry of the Orient : " Though God extends beyond Creation's rim, 
Each smallest atom holds the whole of him." From this it follows that the whole 
Logos can be united to and be present in the man Christ Jesus, while at the same time 
he fills and governs the whole universe ; and so the whole Christ can be united to, and 
can be present in, the single believer, as fully as if that believer were the only one to 
receive of his fulness. 

A. J. Gordon : " In mathematics the whole is equal to the sum of its parts. But 
we know of the Spirit that every part is equal to the whole. Every church, every 
true body of Jesus Christ, has just as much of Christ as every other, and each has the 
whole Christ." Mat. 13 ; 20 — " where two or three are gathered together in mj name, there am I in the midst 
of them." " The parish priest of austerity Climbed up in a high church steeple, To be 
nearer God so that he might Hand his word down to the people. And in sermon 
script he daily wrote What he thought was sent from heaven. And he dropt it down on 
the people's heads Two times one day in seven. In his age God said, ' Come down and 
die,' And he cried out from the steeple, ' Where art thou, Lord ? ' And the Lord 
replied, ' Down here among my people.' " 
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(c ) God's omnipresence is not necessary but free. — We reject the pan- 
theistic notion that God is bound to the universe as the universe is bound 
to God. God is immanent in the universe, not by compulsion, but by 
the free act of his own will, and this immanence is quaJifled by his tran- 
scendence. 

God miffht at will cease to be omnipresent, for he could destroy the universe ; but 
while the universe exists, he is and must be in aU its parts. God is the life and law of 
the universe,— this is the truth in pantheism. But he is also personal and free,— this 
pantheism denies. Christianity holds to a free, as well as to an essential, omnipresence — 
quaUfledand supplemented, however, by God's transcendence. The boasted truth in 
pantheism is an elementary principle of Christianity, and is only the stepping-stone to a 
nobler truth— God's personal presence with his church. The Talmud contrasts the 
worship of an idol and the worship of Jehovah : " The idol seems so near, but is so far, 
Jehovah seems so far, but is so near ! " God's omnipresence assures us that he is pres- 
ent with us to hear, and present in every heart and In the ends of the earth to answer, 
prayer. See Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 10; Bowne, Metaphysics, 136 ; 
Charnock, Attributes, 1 : 363-405. 

The Puritan turned from the moss-rose bud, saying : " I ha ve learned to call nothing 
on earth lovely." But this is to despise not only the workmanship but the presence 
of the Almighty. The least thing in nature is worthy of study because it is the revela- 
tion of a present God. The unifprmity of nature and the reign of law are nothing but 
the steady will of the omnipresent God. Gravitation is God's omnipresence in space, 
as evolution Is God's omnipresence in time. Domer, System of Doctrine, 1 : 73 — " God 
being omnipresent, contact with him may be sought at any moment in prayer and 
contemplation ; indeed, it will always be true that we live and move and have our 
being in him, as the perennial and omnipresent source of our existence." Rom. 10 : 6-8 — 
" Sa; not in thf heart, Who shall ascend into heann ? ( that is, to bring Christ dovn : ) or. Who shall descend into the 
abyss ? ( that is, to bring Christ up from the dead. ) But what saith it ? The word is uigh thee, in thj mouth, 
and in thy heart." Lotze, Metaphysics, § 256, quoted in Illingworth, Divine Immanence, 
135, 136. Sunday-school scholar: "Is God in my pocket?" "Certainly." "No, he 
is n't, for I have n't any pocket." God is omnipresent so long as there is a universe, 
but he ceases to be omnipresent when the universe ceases to be. 

2. Omniscience. 

By this we mean God's perfect and eternal knowledge of all things which 
are objects of knowledge, whether they be actual or possible, past, present, 
or future, 

God knows his inanimate creation : Fs. 147 : 4 — " connteth the number of the stars ; He calleth them all 
by their names," He has knowledge of brute creatures : Mat. 10 : 29 — sparrows — " not one of them 
shall fall on the ground without jour Father," Of men and their works : Ps, 33 : 13-15 — " beholdeth all the 
sons of men .... considereth all their works," Of hearts of men and their thoughts: AotslS:8 — 
' God, who inoweth the heart ;" Ps. 139 : 2 — " understandest my thought afar off," Of our wants : Hat 6 : 8 — 
" kuoweth what things ye have need of," Of the least things : Uat. 10 : 30 — " the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered," Of the past: Mai, 3:16 — "book of remembrance." Of the future: Is, 46:9, 10 — "declar- 
ing the end from the beginning," Of men's future free acts : Is. 44 : 28 — " that saith of Cyrus, le is my 
shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure.' ' Of men's future evil acts : Acts 2 : 23 — "him, being delivered 
up by the determinate ccuusel and foreknowledge of God." Of the Ideally possible : 1 Sam. 23 : 12 — " Will 
the men of Keilah deliver up me and my men into the hands of Saul ? And Jehovah said, They will deliver thee up " 
( 8C. if thou remainest ) ; Hat. 11 : 23 — " if the mighty works had been done m Sodom which were done in thee, 
it would have remained." From eternity : Acts 15:18 — "the Lord, who maketh these things known from of 
old." Incomprehensible: Ps. 139:6 — "Such knowledge is too wondertol for me"; Rom. 11:33 — "Otho 
dopthof the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God." Related.to wisdom: Ps. 104:24 — "In 
wisdom hast thou made them all" ; Eph, 3 :10 — "manifold wisdom of Gol" 

Job 7 : 20 — " thou watcher of men "; Ps, 56 : 8 — " Thou nmnberest my wanderings " = my whole life has 
been one continuous exile ; " Put thou my tears into thy bottle " = the skin bottle of the east,— 
there are tears enough to fill one ; "Are they not in thy book?" =no tear has fallen to the 
ground unnoted,— God has gathered them all. Paul Gerhardt: "Du zShlst wie oft 
ein Christe wein', Und was sein Kummer sel; Kein stUles ThrBnlein ist so kleln, 
Du hebst und legst es bei." Heb. 4 : 13— "there is no creature that is not manifest in his sight: but all 
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tilings are naked and lud open before the eyes of Mm witli whom ve have to do" — TerpaxriXtaiiiva — with 
head bent hack and neck laid bare, as animals slaughtered in sacrifloe, or seized by the 
throat and thrown on the back, so that the priest might discover whether there was 
any blemish. Japanese proverb : " God has forgotten to forget." 

( a ) The omniscience of God may be argued from his omnipresence, as 
well as from his truth or self-knowledge, in which the plan of creation has 
its eternal ground, and from prophecy, which expresses God's omniscience. 

It Is to be remembered that omniscience, as the designation of a relative and transi- 
tive attribute, does not include God's self-knowledge. The term is used in the technic- 
al sense of God's knowledge of all things that pertain to the universe of his creation. 
H. A. Gordon : " Light travels faster than sound. Tou can see the flash of Are from 
the cannon's mouth, a mile away, considerably before the noise of the discharge reaches 
the ear. God flashed the light of prediction upon the pages of his word, and we see it. 
Wait a little and we see the event itself." 

Royce, The Conception of God, 9— "An omniscient being would be one who simply 
found presented to him, not by virtue of fragmentary and gradually completed pro- 
cesses of inquiry, but by virtue of an all-embracing, direct and transparent Insight into 
his own truth— who found thus presented to him, I say, the complete, the fulfilled 
answer to every genuinely rational question." 

Browning, Ferishtah's Fancies, Plot-culture : " How will it fare shouldst thou 
impress on me That certainly an Bye is over all And each, to make the minute's deed, 
word, thought As worthy of reward and punishment ? Shall I permit my sense an Bye- 
viewed shame, Broad daylight perpetration,— so to speak,— I had not dared to breathe 
within the Bar, With black night's help around me ? " 

( 6 ) Since it is free from all imperfection, God's knowledge is immediate, 
as distinguished from the knowledge that comes through sense or imagina- 
tion ; simultaneous, as not acquired hy successive observations, or built 
up by processes of reasoning ; distinct, as free from all vagueness or con- 
fusion ; true, as perfectly corresponding to the reality of things ; eternal, 
as comprehended in one timeless act of the divine mind. 

An infinite mind must always act, and must always act in an absolutely perfect 
manner. There is in God no sense, symbol, memory, abstraction, growth, reflection, 
reasoning,— his knowledge is all direct and without intermediaries. God was properly 
represented by the ancient Egyptians, not as having eye, but as being eye. His 
thoughts toward us are " more than can be numbered " ( Ps. 40 : 5 ), not because there is succession 
in them, now a remembering and now a forgetting, but because there is never a 
moment of our existence in which we are out of his mind ; he is always thinking of 
us. See Chamock, Attributes, 1:406-497. Gen. 16:13— "Thou art a God that seeth." Mivart,Les- 
sonsfromNature, 374— "Every creature of every order of existence, while its exist- 
ence is sustained, is so complacently contemplated by God, that the intense and con- 
centrated attention of all men of science together upon it could but form an utterly 
inadequate symbol of such divine contemplation." So God's scrutiny of every deed of 
darkness is more searching than the gaze of a whole Coliseum of spectators, and his eye 
is more watchful over the good than would be the united care of all his hosts in heaven 
and earth. 

Armstrong, God and the Soul : " God's energy is concentrated attention, attention 
concentrated everywhere. We can attend to two or three things at once ; the pianist 
plays and talks at the same time ; the magician does one thing while he seems to do 
another. God attends to aU things, does all things, at once." Marie Corelli, Master 
Christian, 104— " The biograph is a hint that every scene of human life is reflected in a 
ceaseless moving panorama some where, for the beholding of same one." Wireless 
telegraphy is a stupendous warning that from God no secrets are hid, that " there is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known " (.Mat. 10 ; 26 ). The RHntgen rays, 
which take photographs of our insides, right through our clothes, and even In the 
darkness of midnight, show that to God " the night shineth as the day " ( Ps, 139 : 12 ). 

Professor Mitchel's equatorial telescope, slowly moving by clockwork, toward sun- 
set, suddenly touched the horizon and disclosed a boy in a tree stealing apples, but the 
boy was all unconscious that he was under the gaze of the astronomer. Nothing was 
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so fearful to the prisoner ia the French cocfiot as the eye of the guard that never 
ceased to watch him in perfect silence through the loophole In the door. As in the 
Roman empire the whole world was to a malefactor one great prison, and in his flight 
to the most distant lands the emperor could track him, so under the government of 
God no sinner can escape the eye of his Judge. But omnipresence is protective as well 
as detective. TheteztGen. 16:13 — "Thon, (5od,seest m«"— has been used as a restraint from 
evil more than as a stimulus to good. To the child of the devil It should certainly be 
the former. But to the child of God it should as certainly be the latter. God should 
not be regarded as an exacting overseer or a standing threat, but rather as one who 
understands us, loves us, and helps us. Fs. 139 : 17, 18 — " How precious also are tliy tlionglits unto me, 
God 1 How great is the snm of them I If I should count them, they are more in number than the sand : When I 
awake, I am still with thee." 

{ e ) Since God knows things as they are, he knows the necessary 
sequences of his creation as necessary, the free acts of his creatures as free, 
the ideally possible as ideally possible. 

God knows what would have taken place under circumstances not now present; 
knows what the universe would have been, had he chosen a different plan of creation ; 
knows what our lives would have been, had we made different decisions in the past 
(Is. 48:18 — " Oh that thou hadst hearkened . . , , then had thy peace been as a rlTor"). Clarke, Christian 
Theology, 77 — " God has a double knowledge of his universe. He knows it as it exists 
eternally in his mind, as his own idea ; and he knows it as actually existing in time and 
space, a moving, changing, growing universe, with perpetual process of succession. 
In his own idea, he knows it all at once ; but he is also aware of its perpetual becoming, 
and with reference to events as they occur he has foreknowledge, present knowledge, 
and knowledge afterwards. . . . He conceives of all things simultaneously, but observes 
all things in their succession." 

Eoyce, 'World and Individual, 2 : 374— holds that God does not temporally foreknow 
anything except as he is expressed in finite beings, but yet that the Absolute possesses 
a perfect knowledge at one glance of the whole of the temporal order, present, past 
and future. This, he says. Is not foreknowledge, but eternal knowledge. Priestley 
denied that any contingent event could be an object of knowledge. But Raid says the 
denial that any free action can be foreseen involves the denial of God's own free 
agency, since God's future actions can be foreseen by men ; also that while God fore- 
sees his own free actions, this does not determine those actions necessarily. Tennyson, 
In Memoriam, 26— "And if that eye which watches guilt And goodness, and hath power 
to see Within the green the mouldered tree. And towers fallen as soon as built— Oh, 
if indeed that eye foresee Or see ( in Him is no before ) In more of life true life no more 
And Love the indifference to be. Then might I find, ere yet the morn Breaks hither 
over Indian seas. That Shadow waiting with the keys. To shroud me from my proper 
scorn." 

(d) The fact that there is nothing in the present condition of things 
from ■which the future actions of free creatures necessarily follow by nat- 
ural law does not prevent God from foreseeiag such actions, since his 
knowledge is not mediate, but immediate. He not only foreknows the 
motives which will occasion men's acts, but he directly foreknows the acts 
themselves. The possibility of such direct knowledge without assignable 
grounds of knowledge is apparent if we admit that time is a form of finite 
thought to which the divine mind is not subject. 

Aristotle maintained that there is no certain knowledge of contingent future events. 
Socinus, in like manner, while he admitted that God knows all things that are know- 
able, abridged the objects of the divine knowledge by withdrawing from the number 
those objects whose future existence he considered as uncertain, such as the determina- 
tions of free agents. These, he held, cannot be certainly foreknown, because there Is 
nothing in the present condition of things from which they wiU necessarily follow by 
natiiral law. The man who makes a clock can tell when it will strike. But free-will, 
not being subject to mechanical laws, cannot have its acts predicted or foreknown. 
God knows things only in their causes— future events only in their antecedents. John 
Milton seems also to deny God's foreknowledge of free acts : "So, without least Impulse 
or shadow of fate, Or aught by me immutably foreseen. They trespass." 
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With this Sooinian doetrino some Arrainians agree, as MoCabe, In his Foreknowledge 
of God, and in his Divine Nescience of Future Contingencies a Necessity. MoCabe, 
however, sacrifices the principle of free will, in defence of which he makes this surren- 
der of God's foreknowledge, by saying that in cases of fulfilled prophecy, like Peter's 
denial and Judas's betrayal, God brought special influences to bear to secure the result, 
— so that Peter's and Judas's wills acted irresponsibly under the law of cause and effect. 
He quotes Dr. Daniel Curry as declaring that "the denial of absolute divine fore- 
knowledge is the essential complement of the Methodist theology, without which its 
philosophical incompleteness is defenceless against the logical consistency of Calvin- 
ism." See also article by MoCabe in Methodist Review, Sept. 1892 : 760-773. Also Simon, 
Reconciliation, 287 — " God has constituted a creature, the actions of which he can only 
know as such when they are performed. In presence of man, to a certain extent, even 
the great God condescends to wait ; nay more, has himself so ordained things that he 
must wait, Inquiring, 'What will he do ? ' " 

So Dugald Stewart : " Shall we venture to atBrm that it exceeds the power of God to 
permit such a train of contingent events to take place as his own foreknowledge shall 
not extend to? " Martensen holds this view, and Eothe, Theologische Ethlk, 1 : 212- 
234, who declares that the free choices of men are continually increasing the knowledge 
of God. So also Martlneau, Study of Religion, 2 : 279 — " The belief in the divine fore- 
knowledge of our future has no basis in philosophy. We no longer deem it true that 
even God knows the moment of my moral life that is coming next. Even he does not 
know whether I shall yield to the secret temptation at midday. To him life is a drama 
of which he knows not the conclusion." Then, says Dr. A. J. Gordon, there is nothing 
so dreary and dreadful as to be living under the direction of such a God. The universe 
Is rushinif on like an express-train in the darkness without headlight or engineer ; at 
any moment we may be plunged into the abyss. Lotze does not deny God's foreknowl- 
edge of free human actions, but he regards as insoluble by the intellect the problem 
of the relation of time to God, and such foreknowledge as " one of those postulates as 
to which we know not how they can be fulfilled." Bowne, Philosophy of Theism, 169 — 
" Foreknowledge of a free act Is a imowledge without assignable grounds of knowing. 
On the assumption of a real time, it is hard to find a way out of this difiScuity. . . . The 
doctrine of the Ideality of time helps us by suggesting the possibility of an all-embracing 
present, or an eternal now, for God. In that case the problem vanishes with time, its 
condition." 

Against the doctrine of the divine nescience we urge not only our fundamental con- 
viction of God's perfection, but the constant testimony of Scripture. In Is. 41 ; 21, 22, God 
makes his foreknowledge the test of his Godhead in the controversy with idols. If God 
cannot foreknow free human acts, then "the Lamb that hath heen slain from the fomidation of the 
world" (Rot. 13:8) was only a sacrifice to be offered in case Adam should fall, God not 
knowing whether he would or not, and in case Judas should betray Christ, God not 
knowing whether he would or not. Indeed, since the course of nature is changed by 
man's will when he burns towns and fells forests, God cannot on this theory predict 
even the course of nature. All prophecy is therefore a protest against this view. 

How God f orelmows free human decisions we may not be able to say, but then the 
method of God's knowledge In many other respects is unknown to us. The following 
explanations have been proposed. God nay foreknow free acts : — 

1. Mediately, by f oreimowing the motives of these acts, and this either because these 
motives induce the acts, ( 1 ) necessarily, or ( 2 ) certainly. This last " certainly " Is to be 
accepted, if either ; since motives are never cottses, but are only occasions,. of action. 
The cause is the wlU, or the man himself. But it may be said that foreknowing acts 
through their motives is not foreknowing at all, but is reasoning or inference rather. 
Moreover, although intelligent beings commonly act according to motives previously 
dominant, they also at critical epochs, as at the fall of Satan and of Adam, choose 
between motives, and in such cases knowledge of the motives which have hitherto 
actuated them gives no clue to their next decisions. Another statement is therefore 
proposed to meet these difficulties, namely, that God may foreknow free acts :— 

2. Immediately, by pure intuition, inexplicable to us. Julius MUller, Doctrine of Sin, 
2 : 203, 225 — " If God can know a future event as certain only by a calculation of causes, 
it must be allowed that he cannot with certainty foreknow any free act of man ; for 
his foreknowledge would then be proof that the act in question was the necessary con- 
sequence of certain causes, and was not in itself free. If, on the contrary, the divine 
knowledge be regarded as intuitive, we see that It stands in the same Immediate rela- 
tion to the act itself as to Its antecedents, and thus the difficulty is removed." Even 
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upon this view there still remains the dilfloulty of perceiving how there can be in God's 
mind a subjeotivo certitude with regard to acts in respect to which there Is no assign- 
able objective ground of certainty. Yet, in spite of this difficulty, we feel bound both 
by Scripture and by our fundamental idea of God's perfection to maintain God's per- 
fect lino wledge of the future free acts of his creatures. With President Pepper we say : 
" Knowledge of contingency is not necessarily contingent knowledge." With Whedon : 
" It is not calculation, but pure knowledge." See Dorner, System of Doct., 1 : 332-337 ; 
2 : 58-63 ; Jahrbuoh f Ur deutsche Theologie, 1858 : 601-605 ; Chamock, Attributes, 1 : 429- 
446 ; Solly, The Will, 240-354. For a valuable article on the whole subject, though advo- 
cating the view that God foreknows acts by foreknowing motives, see Bib. Sao., Oct. 
1883 : 655-694. See also Hill, Divinity, 517. 

( e ) Prescience is not itself causative. It is not to be confounded with 
the predetermining will of God. Free actions do not take place because 
they are foreseen, but they are foreseen because they are to take place. 

Seeing a thing in the future does not cause it to be, more than seeing a thing in the 
past causes it to be. As to future events, we may say with Whedon : " Knowledge 
tafces them, not maltes them." Foreknowledge may, and does, presuppose predeter- 
mination, but it is not itself predetermination. Thomas Aquinas, in his Summa, 1 : 38 : 
1 : 1, says that " the knowledge of God is the cause of things "; but he is obliged to add : 
" God is not the cause of all things that are known by God, since evil things that are 
known by God are not from him." John Milton, Paradise "Lost, book 3 — " Poreknowl- 
edge had no influence on their fault. Which had no less proved certain unforeknown." 

(/) Omniscience embraces the actual and the possible, but it does not 
embrace the self-contradiotory and the impossible, because these are not 
objects of knowledge. 

God does not know what the result would be if two and two made five, nor does he 
know " whether a chimsera ruminating in a vacuum devoureth second intentions"; 
and that, simply for the reason that he cannot know self-contradiction and nonsense. 
These things are not objects of knowledge. Clarke, Christian Theology, 80 — " Can God 
make an old man in a minute? Could he make it well with the wicked while they 
remained wicked? Could he create a world in which 2 + 2=5?" Eoyce, Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy, 366— "Does God know the whole number that is the square root 
of 65? or what adjacent hills there are that have no valleys between them? Does God 
know round squares, and sugar salt-lumps, and Snarks and Boojums and Abracada- 
bras ? " 

( g ) Omniscience, as qualified by holy will, is in Scripture denominated 
"wisdom." In virtue of his wisdom God chooses the highest ends and 
uses the fittest means to accomplish them. 

Wisdomis not simply "estimating all things at their proper value" (Olmstead); it 
has in it also the element of counsel and purpose. It has been defined as " the talent of 
using one's talents." It implies two things : first, choice of the highest end ; secondly, 
choice of the best means to secure this end. J. C. C. Clarke, Self and the Father, 39 — 
" Wisdom is not invented conceptions, or harmony of theories with theories ; but is 
humble obedience of mind to the reception of facts that are found in things." Thus 
man's wisdom, obedience, faith, are all names for different aspects of the same thing. 
And wisdom in God is the moral choice which makes truth and holiness supreme. Bowne, 
Principles of Ethics, 261 — " Socialism pursues a laudable end by unwise or destructive 
means. It is not enough to mean well. Our methods must take some account of the 
nature of things, if they are to succeed. We cannot produce well-being by law. No 
legislation can remove inequalities of nature and constitution. Society cannot produce 
equality, any more than it can enable a rhinoceros to sing, or legislate a cat into a lion." 

3. Omnipotence. 

By this we mean the power of God to do all things which are objects of 
power, whether with or without the use of means. 

Gen. 17 : 1 — " Urn God Almighty." He performs natural wonders : Gen. 1 : 1-3— "let there he light " ; 
Is. 44 ; 24 — " stretcheth forth the heavens alone " ; Keb. 1:3 — " upholding all things hy the word of his power." 
Spiritual wonders : 2 Cor. 4 ; 6 — " God, that said, Light shall shine out of darkness, who shined in our hearts " ; 
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Eph. 1 : 19 — " eioeeding grestaesa of his power to us-wajd wko bolioYe " j Epb. 3 : 20 — " ablo to do oioooding alrand- 
antly." Power to create new things : Mat. 3: 9—" abloottliosa stones to raise up oHldren nnto Abraham"; 
Rom. 4 : 17 — " givotb life to the dead, aad oalleth the things that are not, as though they were," After his own 
pleasure: Ps. 115:3 — "He bath done whatsoever he hath pleased"; Eph.l:ll — "worketb all things after tbo 
counsel of his will." Nothing impossible : Gen. 18:14 — "Is anything too bard for Jehovah?" Mat. 19:26 
— "with God all things are possible." E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 73 — " If all power 
in the universe is dependent on his creative will for its existence, it is impossible to con- 
ceive any Umit to his power except that laid on it by his own will. But this is only 
negative proof; absolute omnipotence is not logically demonstrable, though readily 
enough recognized as a just conception of the infinite God, when propounded on the 
authority of a positive revelation." 

The omnipotence of God is illustrated by the work of the Holy Spirit, which in Script- 
ure is compared to wind, water and fire. The ordinary manifestations of these ele- 
ments afford no criterion of the effects they are able to produce. The rushing mighty 
wind at Pentecost was the analogue of the wind-Spirit who bore everything before 
him on the first day of creation (Gen. 1:2; John 3:8; Acts 2: 2). The pouring out of the 
Spirit Is likened to the flood of Noah when the windows of heaven were opened and 
there was not room enough to receive that which fell (Mai. 3:10). And the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit is like iftie fire that shall destroy all impurity at the end of the world 
(Mat. 3; 11; 2 Pet. 3:7-13). See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 307-310. 

( a ) Omnipotence does not imply power to do that which is not an object 
of power ; as, for example, that which is self-contradictory or contradictory 
to the nature of God. 

Self -contradictory things : " f acere factum infectum "— che making of a past event to 
have not occurred ( hence the uselessness of praying : " May it be that much good was 
done " ) ; drawing a shorter than a straight line between two given points ; putting two 
separate mountains together without a valley between them. Things contradictory to 
the nature of God : for God to lie, to sin, to die. To do such things would not imply 
power, but impotence. God has all the power that is consistent with infinite per- 
fection — all power to do what is worthy of himself. So no greater thing can be said 
by man than thi^ : " I dare do all that may become a man ; Who dares do more is 
none." Even God cannot make wrong to be right, nor hatred of himself to be blessed. 
Some have held that the prevention of sin in a moral system is not an object of power, 
and therefore that God cannot prevent sin in a moral system. We hold the contrary ; 
see this Compendium : Objections to the Boctrine of Decrees. 

Dryden, Imitation of Horace, 3.: 29 : 71 — " Over the past not heaven itself has power ; 
What has been has, and I have had my hour "— words applied by Lord John Russell to 
his own career. Emerson, The Past : " AH is now secure and fast. Not the gods can 
shake the Past." Sunday-school scholar : " Say, teacher, can God make a rock so big 
that he can't lift it ? " Seminary Professor : " Can God tell a lie ? " Seminary student : 
" With God all things are possible." 

( 6 ) Omnipotence does not imply the exercise of all his power on the 
part of God. He has power over his power ; in other words, his power is 
under the control of wise and holy wiQ. God can do all he wiU, but he 
will not do all he can. Else his power is mere force acting necessarily, 
and God is the slave of his own omnipotence. 

Schleiermacher held that nature not only is grounded in the divine causality, but 
fully expresses that causality ; there is no causative power in God for anything that is 
not real and actual. This doctrine does not essentially differ from Spinoza's natvra 
natvrans and nalura naturata. See Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 3 : 62-66. But omnipo- 
tence is not instinctive ; it is a power used according to God's pleasure. God is by 
no means encompassed by the laws of nature, or shut up to a necessary evolution of 
his own being, as pantheism supposes. As Eothe has shown, God has a will-power 
over his nature-power, and is not compelled to do all that he can do. He is able from 
the stones of the street to " raise up children unto Abraham," but he has not done it. 
In God are unopened treasures, an inexhaustible fountain of new beginnings, new 
creations, new revelations. To suppose that in creation he has expended all the inner 
possibilities of his being is to deny his omnipotence. So Job 26:14— "Lo, these are but the out- 
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skirts of Ms ways : And how small a wluapsr do wo hear of Um ! But the thunder of his power who oan understand ? " 
See Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 10; Hodgson, Time and Space, 579, 580. 
IPet. 5 ; 6— "Humble yourselves therefore under the mighty hand of God "—his mighty hand of provi- 
dence, salvation, blessing —"that ho may exalt you in due time ; casting all your anxiety upon him, hecause 
he oareth for you." "The mighty powers held under mighty control ' ' — this is the greatest 
exhibition of power. Unrestraint Is not the highest freedom. Young men must learn 
that self-restraint is the true power. Prov. 16 : 32 — " le that is slow to anger is hotter than the mighty ; 
And ho that ruleth his spirit, than ho that taketh a city." Shaliespeare, Coriolanus, 2 : 3 — "We have 
power in ourselves to do It, but It Is a power that we have no power to do." When 
dynamite goes off, it all goes off : there Is no reserve. God uses as much of his power 
as he ifleases : the remainder of wrath in himself, as well as in others, he restrains. 

( c ) Omnipotence in God does not exclude, but implies, the power of seK- 
limitation. Since ail such self -limitation is free, proceeding from neither 
external nor internal compulsion, it is the act and manifestation of God's 
power. Human freedom is not rendered impossible by the divine omnipo- 
tence, but exists by virtue of it. It is an act of omnipotence when God 
hunlibles himself to the taking of human flesh in the person of Jesus Christ. 

Thomasius : " If God is to be over all and in all, he cannot himself be all." Ps. 113 : 5, 6 
— " Who is like unto Jehovah oar God ... . That humbloth himself to behold The things that are in heaven and in 
the earth?" Phil. 3: 7, 8 — "emptied himself .... humbled himself." See Chamock, Attributes, 2 = 
5-107. President Woolsey showed true power when he controlled his indignation and let 
an offending student go free. Of Christ on the cross, says Moberly, Atonement and 
Personality, 116— "It was the power [to retain his life, to escape suffering], with the 
will to hold it unused, which proved him to be what he was, the obedient and perfect 
man." We are likest the omnipotent One when we limit ourselves for love's sake. 
The attribute of omnipotence is the ground of trust, as wellias of fear, on the part of 
God's creatures. Isaac Watts : "His every word of grace Is strong As that whitSi built 
the skies ; The voice that rolls the stars along Speaks all the promises." 

Third Division. — Attributes having relation to Moral Beings. 

1. "Veracity and Faithfulness, or "Transitive Truth. 

By veracity and faithfulness we mean the transitive truth of God, in its 
twofold relation to his creatures in general and to his redeemed people in 
particular. 

Ps. 133 : 2 — "I will .... give thanks unto thy name for thy lovingkindnoss and for thy truth ; For thou hast 
magniSed thy word above allthy name"; John 3 :33 — "hath set his seal to this, that God ia true " ; Kom. 3:4 — 
"let God be found true, but every man a liar"; Rom.l:25— "the truth of God" ; John 14 .-17 —"the Spirit of truth"; 
1 John 5: 7 — "the Spirit is the truth"; 1 Cor. 1: 9 — "Godislalthful': 1 Thoss. 5:24 — "faithful is ho that calleth 
you"; 1 Pot. 4: 19 — " a faithful Creator " ; 2 Cor. 1: 20—"bow many soever be the promises of God, in him is the 
yea"; Hum. 23:19 — "God is not a man that he should lie"; Tit. 1:2— "God, who oannot lio, promised"; Hob. 
6 : 18 — "in which it is impossible for God to lie." 

( a ) In virtue of his veracity, all his revelations to creatures consist with 
his essential being and with each other. 

In God's veracity we have the guarantee that our faculties in their normal exercise 
do not deceive us ; that the laws of thought are also laws of things ; that the external 
world, and second causes in it, have objective existence ; that the same causes will 
always produce the same effects ; that the threats of the moral nature will be executed 
upon theninrepentant transgressor ; that man's moral nature Is made in the image of 
God's ; and that we may draw just conclusions from what conscience is in us to what 
hoUneas is In him. We may therefore expect that all past revelations, whether in nature 
or In his word, will not only not be contradicted by our future knowledge, but will rather 
prove to have In them more of truth than we ever dreamed. Man's word may pass 
away, but God's word abides forever ( Bat 5 : 18 — " one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away ftom 
the law " ; Is. 40 : 8 — " the word of God shall stand forever " ). 

Mat. 6 : 16— "be not as the hypoorites." In God the outer expression and the Inward reality 
always correspond. Assyrian wills were written on a small tablet encased in another 
upon which the same thing was written over again. Breakage, or falsification, of the 
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outer envelope could be corrected by reference to the Inner. So our outer life should 
conform to the heart within, and the heart within to the outer life. On the duty of 
speaking the truth, and the limitations of the duty, see Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethics, 386-403—" Give the truth always to those who in the bonds of humanity have 
a right to the truth ; conceal it, or falsify it, only when the human right to the truth 
has been forfeited, or is held in abeyance, by sickness, weakness, or some criminal 
intent." 

(&) In virtue of Ms f aitU ulness, lie fulfills all his promises to his people, 
•whether expressed in words or implied in the constitution he has given 
them. 

In God's faithfulness we have the sure ground of oonfldence that he will perform 
what his love has led him to promise to those who obey the gospel. Since his p remises 
are based, not upon what we are or have done, but upon what Christ is and has done, our 
defects and errors do not invalidate them, so long as we are truly penitent and believ- 
ing : 1 Johu 1 : 9 — " faithful and righteous to forgive us our sins "= faithful to his promise, and right- 
eous to Christ. God's faithfulness also ensures a supply for all the real wants of our 
being, both here and hereafter, since these wants are implicit promises of him who 
made us : Ps. 84 : 11 — " No good thing will he withold from them that walk uprightly " ; 91 : 4 — "His truth is a 
shield and a buckler"; Uat.6;33 — "all these things shall he added unto you"; lGor.2;9 — " Things which eye saw. 
not, and ear heard not, And which entered not into the heart of man, Vhatsoever things God prepared for them that love 
him." 

Kegulus goes back to Carthage to die rather than break his promise to his enemies. 
George William Curtis economizes for years, and gives up all hope of being himself 
a rich man, in order that he may pay the debts of his deceased father. When General 
Grant sold all the presents made to him by the crowned heads of Europe, and paid the 
obligations in which his insolvent son had involved him, he said : " Better poverty and 
honor, than wealth and disgrace." Many a business man would rather die than fail to 
fulfil his promise and let his note go to protest. " Maxwelton braes are bonnie. Where 
early falls the dew, And 'twas there that Annie Laurie Gave me her promise true; 
Which ne'er forget will I ; And for bonnie Annie Laurie 1 'd lay me down and dee." 
Betray the man she loves ? Not " Till a' the seas gang dry, my dear. And the rooks 
melt wl' the sun." God's truth will not be less than that of mortal man. God's vera- 
city is the natural correlate to our faith. 

2. Mercy and Goodness, or Transitive Love. 

By mercy and goodness we mean the transitive love of God in its two- 
fold relation to the disobedient and to the obedient portions of his 
creatures. 

Titus3:4 — " his love toward man " ; Rom,2:4 — "goodnessof God" ; Mat.5:44,45 — " love your enemies . . . 
that ye may be sons of your Father" ; John 3; 16 — "God so loved the world" ; 3 Pet 1:3 — "granted unto us all 
things that pertain unto life and godliness"; Rom.8:32 — "freely give us all things" ; John4:10 — "Herein is 
love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 

( a ) Mercy is that eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
seek the temporal good and eternal salvation of those who have opposed 
themselves to his will, even at the cost of infinite self-sacrifice. 

Martensen : " Viewed in relation to sin, eternal love is compassionate grace." God's 
continued impartation of natural life is a foreshadowing. In a lower sphere, of what he 
desires to do for his creatures in the higher sphere — the communication of spiritual 
and eternal life through Jesus Christ. When he bids us love our enemies, he only bids 
us follow his own example. Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus, 3:2 — "Wilt thou draw 
near the nature of the gods ? Draw near them, then. In being merciful." Twelfth 
Night, 3 : 4 — " In nature there's no blemish but the mind ; None can be called deformed 
but the unkind. Virtue is beauty." 

{ & ) Goodness is the eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
communicate of his own life and blessedness to those who are like him in 
moral character. Goodness, therefore, is nearly identical with the love of 
complacency ; mercy, with the love of benevolence. 
19 , 
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Notice, however, that transitive love is but an outward manifestation of immanent 
love. The eternal and perfect object of God's love is in his own nature. Men become 
subordinate objects of that love only as they become connected and Identified with its 
principal object, the image of God's perfections in Christ. Only in the Son do men 
become sons of God. To this is requisite an acceptance of Christ on the part of man. 
Thus it can he said that God Imparts himself to men just so far as men are willing to 
receive him. And as God gives himself to men, in all his moral attributes, to answer 
for them and to renew them in character, there is truth in the statement of Nordell 
( Examiner, Jan. 17, 1884 ) that " the maintenance of holiness is the function of divine 
justice; the diffusion of holiness is the function of divine love." We may grant this 
as substantially true, while yet we deny that love is a mere form or manifestation of 
hoUness. Self-impartation is different from self-afBrmation. The attribute which moves 
God to pour out is not identical with the attribute which moves him to maintain. 
The two ideas of holiness and of love are as distinct as the idea of integrity on the one 
hand and of generosity on the other. Park : " God loves Satan, in a certain sense, and 
we ought to." Shedd : " This same love of compassion God feels toward the non-elect ; 
but the expression of that compassion is forbidden for reasons which are sulfioient for 
God, but are entirely unknown to the creature." The goodness of God is the basis of 
reward, under God's government. Faithfulness leads God to keep his promises ; good- 
ness leads him to make them. 

Edwards, Nature of Virtue, in Works, 2 : 263— Love of benevolence does not presup- 
pose beauty in its object. Love of complacence does presuppose beauty. Virtue is 
not love to an object for its beauty. The beauty of intelligent beings does not consist 
in love for beauty, or virtue in love for virtue. Virtue is love for being in general, 
exercised in a general good will. This is the doctrine of Edwards. We prefer to say 
that virtue is love, not for being in general, but for good being, and so for God, the 
holy One. The love of compassion is perfectly compatible with hatred of evil and 
with indignation against one who commits it. Love does not necessarily imply appro- 
val, but it does imply desire that all creatures should fulfil the purpose of their exist- 
ence by being morally conformed to the holy One ; see Godet, in The Atonement, 339. 

Rom. 5:8 — "God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we were yet filnners, Christ died for us." 
We ought to love our enemies, and Satan is our worst enemy. We ought to will the 
good of Satan, or cherish toward him the love of benevolence, though not the love of 
complacence. This does not involve a condoning of his sin, or an ignoring of his moral 
depravity, as seems Implied in the verses of Wm. C. Gannett : " The poem hangs on the 
berry-bush When comes the poet's eye; The street begins to masquerade When 
Shakespeare passes by. The Christ sees white in Judas' heart And loves his traitor 
well ; The God, to angel his new heaven. Explores his deepest hell." 

3. Justice and Bighteousness, or Transitive Holiness. 

By justice and righteousness we mean tte transitive holiness of God, in 
virtue of -which his treatment of his creatures conforms to the purity of his 
nature, — righteousness demanding from all moral beings conformity to the 
moral perfection of God, and justice visiting non-conformity to that perfec- 
tion with penal loss or suffering. 

Gen. 18:25— "shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?" lent, 32: 4— "Allhia waysarejnatiooi A God of 
faithfulness and without iniqnity, Just and right is he " ; Ps. 5 : 5 — " Thou hatest all workers of iniquity " ; 7 : 9-12 
—"the righteous God trieth the hearts .... saveth the upright .... is a righteous judge, Tea, a Gedthat hath 
indignation every day"; 18:24-26— "Jehovah recompensed me according to my righteousness .... With the 
merciful, thou wilt show thyself merciful .... with the perverse thou wilt show thyself froward"; Hat. 5: 48 — "Te 
therefore shaU be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect " ; Rom. 2:6 — "will render to every man according to his 
works " 1 1 Pet. 1 ; 16 — " Te shall be holy ; for I am holy." These passages show that God loves the 
same persons whom he hates. It is not true that he hates the sin, but loves the sinner ; 
he both hates and loves the sinner himself, hates him as he is a living and wilful antago- 
nist of truth and holiness, loves him as he is a creature capable of good and ruined by 
his transgression. 

There is no abstract sin that can be hated apart from the persons in whom that sin 
is represented and embodied. Thomas Fuller found it difficult to starve the profane- 
ness but to feed the person of the impudent beggar who applied to him for food. Mr. 
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Finney declared that he would kill the slave-catcher, but would love him with all his 
heart. In our civil war Dr. Kirk said : " God knows that we love the rebels, but God 
also knows that we will kill them If they do not lay down their arms." The complex 
nature of God not only permits but necessitates this same double treatment of the 
sinner, and the earthly father experiences the same conflict of emotions when his 
heart yearns over the corrupt son whom he is compelled to banish from the household. 
Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 7 — " It is the sinner who is punished, not the sin." 

(a) Since justice and righteousness are simply transitive holiness — 
righteousness designating this holiness chiefly in its mandatory, justice 
chiefly in its punitive, aspect, — they are not mere manifestations of benev- 
olence, or of God's disposition to secure the highest happiness of his 
creatures, nor are they grounded in the nature of things as something 
apart from or above God. 

Cremer, N. T. Lexicon: Siicaio5="the perfect coincidence existing: between God's 
nature, which is the standard for all, and his acts." Justice and righteousness are 
simply holiness exercised toward creatures. The same holiness which exists in God in 
eternity past manifests Itself as justice and righteousness, so soon as intelligent crea- 
tures come into being. Much that was said under Holiness as an immanent attribute 
of God is equally applicable here. The modern tendency to confound holiness with 
love shows itself in the merging of justice and righteousness in mere benevolence. 
Instances of this tendency are the following : Eitschl, Unterrlcht, § 16 — " The righteous- 
ness of God denotes the manner in which God carries out his loving will in the redemp- 
tion aUke of humanity as a whole and of Individual men ; hence his righteousness is 
indistinguishable from his grace " ; see also Kitschl, Bechtf . und VersShnung, Z.: 113 ; 
3 : 296. Prof. George M. Forbes ; " Only right makes love moral ; only love makes right 
moral." Jones, Robert Browning, 70 — " Is It not beneficence that places death at the 
heart of sin ? Carlyle forgot this. God is not simply a great taskmaster. The power 
that imposes law is not an alien power." D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 337-240 — 
" How can self-realization be the realization of others ? Why must the true good be 
always the common good ? Why is the end of each the end of all? ... . We need a 
concrete universal which will imif y all persons." 

So also, Harris, Kingdom of Christen Earth, 39-42; God the Creator, 287, 299, 302— 
" Love, as required and regulated by reason, may be called righteousness. Love is uni- 
versal good will or benevolence, regulated in its exercise by righteousness. Love is 
the choice of God and man as the objects of trust and service. This choice involves 
the determination of the will to seek universal well-being, and in this aspect it is 
benevolence. It also involves the consent of the will to the reason, and the determina- 
tion to regulate all action in seeking well-being by its truths, laws, and ideals ; and in 
this aspect it is righteousness. . . . Justiceistheconsent of thewill tothelawof love, 
in its authority, its requirements, and its sanctions. God's wrath is the necessary 
reaction of this law of love in the constitution and order of the universe against the 
wilful violator of It, and Christ's sufferings atone for sin by asserting and maintaining 
the authority, universality, and inviolability of God's law of love in his redemption of 

men and his forgiveness of their sins Righteousness cannot be the whole of 

love, for this would shut us up to the merely formal principle of the law without tell- 
ing us what the law requires. Benevolence cannot be the whole of love, for this 
would shut us up to hedonism, in the form of utilitarianism, excluding righteousness 
from the character of God and man." 

Newman Smyth also, in his Christian Ethics, 227-231, tells us that " love, as self -affirm- 
ing, is righteousness ; as self-imparting, is benevolence ; as self-flnding in others, is 
sympathy. Righteousness, as subjective regard for our own moral being, is holiness ; 
as objective regard for the persons of others, is justice. Holiness is involved in love 
as Its essential respect to itself ; the heavenly Father is the holy Father (John 17 : 11 ). 
Love contains in its unity a trinity of virtue. Love affirms its own worthiness, imparts 
to others Its good, and finds its life again in the well-being of others. The ethical limit 
of self-impartation is found in self-affirmation. Love in self -bestowal cannot become 
suicidal. The benevolence of love has its moral bounds in the holiness of love. True 
love in God maintains its transcendence, and excludes pantheism." 
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The above doctrine, quoted for suhstanoe from Newman Smyth, seems to us unwar- 
rantably to include in love what properly belongs to holiness. It virtually denies that 
holiness has any independent existence as an attribute of God. To make holiness a 
manifestation of love seems to us as Irrational as to say that self-afflrmation is a form 
of self-impartation. The concession that holiness regulates and limits love shows that 
holiness cannot Itself be love, but must be an independent and superior attribute. 
Eight furnishes the rule and law for love, but it is not true that love furnishes the rule 
and law for right. There is no such double sovereignty as this theory would imply. 
The one attribute that is independent and supreme is holiness, and love is simply the 
impulse to communicate this holiness. 

William Ashmore : "Dr. Clarke lays great emphasis on the character of ' a good God.' 
. . . But he is more than a merely good God ; he is a just God, and a righteous God, and 
a holy God — a God who is ' angry with the wicked,' even while ready to forgive them, 
if they are wiUing to repent in his way, and not in their own. He is the God who 
brought in a flood upon the world of the ungodly ; who rained down flre and brim- 
stone from heaven ; and who is to come in ' flaming flre, taking vengence on them that 

know not God 'and obey not the gospel of his son Paul reasoned about both 

the ' goodness ' and the ' severity ' of God." 

( b ) Transitive holiness, as righteousness, imposes law in conscience and 
Scripture, and may be called legislative holiness. As justice, it executes 
the penalties of law, and may be called distributive or judicial holiness. 
In righteousness God reveals chiefly his love of holiness ; in justice, chiefly 
his hatred of sin. 

The self-aiSrming purity of God demands a like purity in those who have been made 
In his image. As God wills and maintains his own moral excellence, so all creatures 
must will and maintain the moral excellence of God. There can be only one centre in 
the solar system, — the sun is its own centre and the centre for all the planets also. So 
God's purity is the object of his own will,— it must be the object of all the wills of all 
his creatures also. Bixby, Crisis in Morals, Z82— " It is not rational or safe for the 
hand to separate itself from the heart. This is a universe, and God is the heart of the 
great system. Altruism is not the result of society, but society is the result of altruism. 
It begins in creatures far below man. The animals which iinow how to combine hav . 
the greatest chance of survival. The unsociable animal dies out. The most perfect 
organism is the most sociable. Bight is the debt which the part owes to the whole." 
This seems to us but a partial expression of the truth. Bight is more than a debt to 
others, — it is a debt to one's self, and the self -affirming, self-preserving, self-respect- 
ing element constitutes the limit and standard of all outgoing activity. The sentiment 
of loyalty is largely a reverence for this principle of order and stability in govern- 
ment. Ps. 145 : 5 — " Of the glorious majesty of thine honor, !lLnd of thj wondrous worlds, will 1 meditate " ; 97 : 2 
— " Clouds and darkness are round about him ; Bighteousness and justice are the foundation of his throne," 

John Milton, EikonokJastes : " Truth and Justice are all one ; for truth is but jus- 
tice in our knowledge, and justice is but truth in our practice For truth is 

properly no more than contemplation, and her utmost efficiency is but teaching ; but 
justiceinher very essence is all strength and activity, and hath a sword put into her 
hand to use against all violence and oppression on the earth. She it is who accepts no 
person, and exempts none from the severity of her stroke." A. J. Balfour, Founda- 
tions of Belief, 32«— "Even the poet has not dared to represent Jupiter torturing 
Prometheus without the dim figure of Avenging Fate waiting silently in the back- 
ground. . . . Evolution working out a nobler and nobler justice is proof that God is 
just. Here is ' preferential action '. " S. S. Times, June 9, 1900 — " The natural man is 
born with a wrong personal astronomy. Man should give up the conceit of being the 
centre of all things. He should accept the Copernican theory, and content himself 
with a place on the edge of things— the place he has always really had. We all laugh 
at John Jasper and his thesis that ' the sun do move.' The Copernican theory is leak- 
ing down into human relations, as appears from the current phrase: 'There arc 
others'." 

( c) Neither justice nor righteousness, therefore, is a matter of arbitrary 
will. They are revelations of the inmost nature of God, the one in the 
form of moral requirement, the other in the form of judicial sanction. As 
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God cannot but demand of his creatures that they be like him in moral 
character, bo he cannot but enforce the law which he imposes upon them. 
Justice just as much binds God to punish as it binds the sinner to be 
punished. 

All arMtrarineas is excluded here. God is what he is— infinite purity. He cannot 
change. If creatures are to attain the end of their being, they must be liiie God in 
moral purity. Justice is nothing but the recognition and enforcement of this natural 
necessity. Law is only the transcript of God's nature. Justice does not malce law, — it 
only reveals law. Penalty is only the reaction of God's holiness against that which is 
its opposite. Since righteousness and justice are only legislative and retributive holi- 
ness, God can cease to demand purity and to punish sin only when he ceases to be holy, 
that is, only when he ceases to be God. " Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur." 

Simon, Reconciliation, Ul— " To claim the performance of duty is as truly obligatory 
as it is obligatory to perform the duty which is prescribed." B. H. Johnson, System- 
atic Theology, 84 — " Benevolence intends what is well for the creature ; justice insists 
on what is fit. But the weU-f or-us and the flt-f or-us precisely coincide. The only thing 
that Is well for us is our normal employment and development ; but to provide for 
this is precisely what is fitting and therefore due to us. In the divine nature the dis- 
tinction between justice and benevolence is one of form." We criticize this utterance 
as not sufSciently taking into account the nature of the right. The right is not 
merely the fit. Fitness is only general adaptation wliich may have in it no ethical ele- 
ment, whereas right is solely and exclusively ethical. The right therefore regulates 
the fit and constitutes its standard. The well-for-us is to be determined by the right- 
f oi>us, but not vice versa. George W. Northrup : " God is not bound to bestow the same 
endowments upon creatures, nor to keep all in a state of holiness forever, nor to 
redeem the fallen, nor to secure the greatest happiness of the universe. But he is 
bound to purpose and to do what his absolute holiness requires. He has no attribute, 
no will, no sovereignty, above this law of his being. He cannot lie, he cannot deny 
himself, he cannot look upon sin with complacency, he cannot acquit the guilty with- 
out an atonement." 

(d) Neither justice nor righteousness bestows rewards. This follows 
from the fact that obedience is due to God, instead of being optional or a 
gratuity. No creature can claim anything for Ms obedience. If God 
rewards, he rewards in ■virtue of his goodness and faithfulness, not in virtue 
of his justice or his righteousness. "What the creature cannot claim, how- 
ever, Christ can claim, and the rewards which are goodness to the creature 
are righteousness to Christ. God rewards Christ's work for us and in us. 

Bruch, Eigenschaf tslehre, 280-282, and John Austin, Province of Jurisprudeiice, 1 : 
6S-fl3, 220-223, both deny, and rightly deny, that justice bestows rewards. Justice simply 
punishes infractions of law. In Mat. 25 ; 34 — " inkorit the iingdom " — inheritance Implies no 
merit ; 46 — the wicked are adjudged to eternal punishment ; the righteous, not to eter- 
nal reward, but to eternal life. Luke 17 : 7-10 — " when ye shall have done all the things that are com- 
manded yon, say, ¥e are unprofitable servants ; we have done that which it was onr dnty to do." Rom. 6 ; 23 — 
punishment is the " wages of sin " : but salvation is " the gift of God " ; 2:6 — God rewards, not 
on account of man's work but " according to his works." Reward is thus seen to be in Script- 
ure a matter of grace to the creature ; only to the Christ who worlts for us in atone- 
ment, and in us in regeneration and sanotiflcation, is reward a matter of debt ( see also 
lohn 6 ; 27 and 2 John 8 ). Martineau, Types, 3 : 86, 244, 249— " Merit is toward man ; virtue 
toward God." 

All mere service is unprofitable, because it furnishes only an equivalent to duty, and 
there is no margin. Works of supererogation are impossible, because our all is due to 
God. He would have us rise into the region of friendship, realize that he has been 
treating us not as Master but as Father, enter into a relation of uncalculating love. 
With this proviso that rewards are matters of grace, not of debt, we may assent to the 
maxim of Solon ; " A republic walks upon two feet — just punishment for the unwor- 
thy and due reward for the worthy." George Harris, Moral Evolution, 139— "Love 
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seeks righteousness, and is satisfied with nothing other than that." But when Harris 
adopts the words of the poet : "The very wrath from pity grew. From love of men the 
hate of wrong," he seems to us virtually to deny that God hates evil for any other 
reason than because of its utilitarian disadvantages, and to imply that good has no 
independentexistencein his nature. Bowne, Ethics, 171 — " Merit is desert of reward, 
or better, desert of moral approval." Tennyson : " For merit lives from man to man. 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee." Baxter : " Desert is written over the gate of hell ! 
but over the gate of heaven only, The Gift of God." 

( e ) Justice in God, as the revelation of Ms holiness, is devoid of all pas- 
sion or caprice. There is in God no selfish anger. The penalties he 
inflicts upon transgression are not vindictive but vindicative. They express 
the revulsion of God's nature from moral evil, the judicial indignation of 
purity against impurity, the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its 
antagonist and would-be destroyer. But because its decisions are calm, 
they are irreversible. 

Anger, within certain limits, is a duty of man. Ps. 97:10— "ye tlist love Jehorali, hate evil" ; 
Bpi. 4 : 26 — " Be je mgr j, and sin not." The calm indignation of the judge, who pronounces 
sentence with tears, is the true image of the holy anger of God against sin. Weber, 
Zorn Gottes, 28, makes wrath only the jealousy of love. It is more truly the jealousy 
of holiness. Prof. W. A. Stevens, Com. onlThesa. 2:10 — " Eolily and rigiteously are terms 
that describe the same conduct in two aspects ; the former, as conformed to God's char- 
acter in Itself; the latter, as conformed to his law; both are positive." LUlie, on 2 
Thoss. 1:8 — " Judgment is ' a rigliteoiis thing with God.' Divine justice requires it for its own 
satisfaction." See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 175-178, 365-385 ; Trench, Syn. N. T., 1 : 180, 181. 

Of Gaston de Foix, the old chronicler admirably wrote : " He loved what ought to 
be loved, and hated what ought to be hated, and never had miscreant with him." 
Compare Fs. 101 : 5, 6 — " Him that hath a high look and a proud heart vill I not suffer, Hine eyes shall be upon 
the faithful of the land, that they may dwell with me." Even Horace Bushnell spoke of the " wrath- 
principle" in God. lK.ll:9—"iaid Jehovah was angry with Solomon" because of his polygamy. 
Jesus' anger was no less noble than his love. The love of the right involved hatred of 
the wrong. Those may hate who hate evil for its hatef ulness and for the sake of God. 
Hate sin in yourself first, and then you may hate it in itself and in the world. Be 
angry only in Christ and with the wrath of God. W. C. WUkinson, Epic of Paul, 264— 
" But we must purge ourselves of self-regard, Or we are sinful in abhorring sin." 
Instance Judge Harris's pity, as he sentenced the murderer; see A. H. Strong, Philos- 
ophy and Religion, 193, 193. 

Horace's " Ira furor brevis est "— " Anger is a temporary madness " — is true only of 
selfish and sinful anger. Hence the man who is angry is popularly called "mad." 
But anger, though apt to become sinful, is not necessarily so. Just anger is neither 
madness, nor is it brief. Instance the judicial anger of the church of Corinth in inflict- 
ing excommunication: 2 Cor. 7:11 — " what indignation, yea what fear, yea what longing, yea what zeal, 
yea what avenging 1 " The only revenge permissible to the Christian church is that In which 
it pursues and exterminates sin. To be incapable of moral indignation against wrong 
is to lack real love for the right. Dr. Arnold of Eugby was never sure of a boy who 
only loved good ; tUl the boy also beg«n to hate evil, Dr. Arnold did not feel that he 
was safe. Herbert Spencer said that good nature with Americans became a crime. 
Lecky, Democracy and Liberty : " There is one thing worse than corruption, and that 
is acquiescence In corruption." ' 

Colestook, Changing Viewpoint, 139— "Xenophon intends to say a very commend- 
able thing of Cyrus the Younger, when he writes of him that no one had done more 
good to his friends or more harm to his enemies." Luther said to a monkish antago- 
nist: "I wiU break in pieces your heart of brass and pulverize your iron brains." Shedd, 
Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 175-178 — " Human character is worthless in proportion as 
abhorrence of sin is lacking in it. It is related of Charles II that ' he felt no gratitude 
for benefits, and no resentment for wrongs ; he did not love anyone, and he did not hate 
any one.' He was indifferent toward right and wrong, and the only feeling he had was 
contempt." But see the death-bed scene of the " merry monarch," as portrayed in Bp. 
Burnet, Evelyn's Memoirs, or the Lite of Bp. Ken. Truly " The end of mirth is heaviness" ( Prov. 
14:13). 
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Stout, Manual of Psychology, 22— "Oharles Lamb tells us that his friend George 
Byer could never be brought to say anything in condemnation of the most atrocious 
crimes, except that the criminal must have been very eccentric." Professor Seeley : 
"No heart is pure that is not passionate." D. W. Simon, Redemption of Man, 249, 850, 
says that God's resentment "is a resentment of an essentially altruistic character." 
If this means that it is perfectly consistent with love for the sinner, we can accept 
the statement ; if It means that love is the only ource of the resentment, we regard 
the statement as a misinterpretation of God's justice, which is but the manifestation of 
his holiness and Is not an mere expression of his love. See a similar statement of Lid- 
gett. Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, 251 — " Because God is love, his love coSxists 
with his wrath against sinners, is the very life of that wrath, and is so persistent that 
It uses wrath as its instrument, while at the same time it seelis and supplies a propitia- 
tion." This statement Ignores the fact that punishment is never in Scripture regarded 
as an expression of God's love, but always of God's holiness. When we say that we love 
God, let us make sure that it is the true God, the God of holiness, that we love, for only 
this love will make us like him. 

The moral indignation of a whole universe of holy beings against moral evil, added to 
the agonizing self-condemnations of awakened conscience in aU the unholy, is only a 
faint and small reflection of the awful revulsion of God's infinite justice from the 
impurity and selfishness of his creatures, and of the Intense, organic, necessary, and 
eternal reaction of his moral being in self -vindication and the punishment of sin ; see 
Jer. 44 ! 4 — " Oh, do not tliis abominilile tKng that I liato 1 " Hum. 32 : 23 — " ie sue yonr sin will Snd you out " ; 
Heb. 10 : 30, 31 — "For we know Idm that said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will recompense. And agun. The Lord 
shall judge his people. It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God," On justice as an attri- 
bute of a moral governor, see N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 2 : 253-293 ; Owen, Dis- 
sertation on Divine Justice, in Works, 10 : 483-624. 

VII. Bank akd Eelations of the sbvbbai; ATTBiBtiTBS. 

The attributes have relations to each other. Like intellect, affection and 
will in man, no one of them is to be conceived of as exercised separately 
from the rest. Each of the attributes is qualified by all the others. God's 
love is immutable, -wise, holy. Infinity belongs to God's knowledge, power, 
justice. Yet this is not to say that one attribute is of as high rank as 
another. The moral attributes of truth, love, holiness, are worthy of 
higher reverence from men, and they are more jealously guarded by God, 
than the natural attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipo- 
tence. And yet even among the moral attributes one stands as supreme. 
Of this and of its supremacy we now proceed to speak. 

Water is not water unless composed of oxygen and hydrogen. Oxygen cannot be 
resolved into hydrogen, nor hydrogen into oxygen. Oxygen has its own character, 
though only in combination with hydrogen does it appear in water. Will In man 
never acts without inteUeot and sensibility, yet will, more than intellect or sensibility, 
is the manifestation of the man. So when God acts, he manifests not one attribute 
alone, but his total moral excellence. Yet holiness, as an attribute of God, has rights 
peculiar to itself ; it determines the attitude of the affections ; it more than any other 
faculty constitutes God's moral being. 

Clarke, Christian Theology, 83, 92— " God would not be holy If he were not love, and 
could not be love If he were not holy. Love Is an element in holiness. If this were 
lacking, there would be no perfect character as principle of his own action or as standard 
for us. On the other hand only the perfect being can be love. God must be free from 
all taint of selfishness In order to be love. HoUness requires God to act as love, for 
holiness is God's self-consistency. Love is the desire to impart holiness. Holiness 
makes God's character the standard lor his creatures ; but love, desiring to Impart the 
best good, does the same. All work of love is work of holiness, and all work of holi- 
ness Is work of love. Conflict of attributes Is impossible, because holiness always 
includes love, and love always expresses holiness. They never need reconciliation with 
each other." 

The general correctness of the foregoing statement is Impaired by the vagueness of 
its conception of holiness. The Scriptures do not regard holiness as including love, or 
make aJl the acts of holiness to be acts of love. Self-afttrmatlon does not include self- 
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impartation, and siu necessitates an exercise of holiness which is not also an exercise 
of love. But for the Cross, and God's suffering for sin of which the Cross is the expres- 
sion, there would be conflict between holiness and love. The wisdom of God is most 
shown, not in reconciling man and God, but in reconciling the holy God with the 
loving God. 

1. Holiness the fundamental attribute in God. 

That holiness is the fundamental attribute in God, is evident: 

(a) From Scripture, — in -wMch. God's holiness is not only most con- 
stantly and powerfully impressed upon the attention of man, but is declared 
to be the chief subject of rejoicing and adoration in heaven. 

It is God's attribute of holiness that first and most prominently presents itself to the 
mind of the sinner, and conscience only follows the method of Scripture : 1 Pat 1 : 16 — 
" Te shall be holy ; for I am holy " ; leb. 12 : 14 — " the sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord " ; cf. 
Lake 5; 8 — "Depart from me; for lam a sinful man, OLord." Yet this constant insistence upon holi- 
ness cannot be due simply to man's present state of sin, for in heaven, where there is no 
sin, there is the same reiteration : Is. 6 : 3 — " Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts " ; Rev. 4:8 — " My, 
holy, holy is the lord God, the Almighty." Of no other attribute is it said that God's throne 
rests upon it: Ps. 97:2 — "Righteousnessand justice are the fonndatioii of his throne"; 99:4, 5, 9 — "The king's 
strength also loveth justice. . . . Eialt ye JohoTah our God. . . . holy is he." We would substitute the 
word holiness for the word love in the statement of Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
45 — " We assume that love is lord in the divine will, not that the will of God is sovereign 
over his love. God's omnipotence, as Domer would say, exists for his love." 

( 6 ) From our own moral constitution, — in which conscience asserts its 
supremacy over every other impulse and affection of our nature. As we 
may be kind, but must be righteous, so God, in whose image we are made, 
may be merciful, but must be holy. 

See Bishop Butler's Sermons upon Human Nature, Bohn'sed., 385-414, showing "the 
supremacy of conscience in the moral constitution of man." We must be just, before 
we are generous. So with God, justice must be done always ; mercy Is optional with 
him. He was not under obligation to provide a redemption for sinners : 2 Pet. 2 : 4—" God 
spared not angels when they sinned, hut cast them down to hell" Salvation is a matter of grace, not of 
debt. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 277-298 — " The quality of justice is necessary exac- 
tion ; but ' the quality of mercy is not ( con ) strained '" icf. Denham : " His mirth is 
forced and strained " ]. God can apply the salvation, after he has wrought it out, to 
whomsoever he will : Horn. 9:18 — "he hath mercy on whom he will." Young, Night-Thoughts, 
4:233— "A God all mercy is a God unjust." Emerson: "Your goodness must have 
some edge to it; else it is none." Martineau, Study, 2:100— "No one can be just 
without subordinating Pity to the sense of Right." 

We may learn of God's holiness a priori. Even the heathen could say " Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum," or " pereat mundus." But, for our knowledge of God's mercy, we are 
dependent upon special revelation. Mercy, like omnipotence, may exist In God with- 
out being exercised. Mercy is not grace but debt, if God owes the exercise of it either 
to the sinner or to himself ; versus G. B. Stevens, in New Bug., 1888 : 421-443. " But justice 
is an attribute which not only exists of necessity, but must be exercised of necessity ; 
because not to exercise it would be injustice"; see Shedd, Dogm.Theol., 1:218,219, 389, 
390 ; 2 : 402, and Sermons to Nat. Man, 866. If it be said that, by parity of reasoning, for 
God not to exercise mercy is to show himself unmerciful,— we reply that this Is not 
true so long as higher interests require that exercise to be withheld. I am not unmerci- 
ful when I refuse to give the poor the money needed to pay an honest debt ; nor is the 
Governor unmerciful when he refuses to pardon the condemned and unrepentant 
criminal. Mercy has its conditions, as we proceed to show, and it does not cease to he 
when these conditions do not permit it to he exercised. Not so with justice : justice 
must always be exercised ; when it ceases to he exercised. It also ceases to he. 

The story of the prodigal shows a love that ever reaches out after the son In the far 
country, but which is ever conditioned by the father's holiness and restrained from 
acting until the son has voluntarily forsaken his riotous living. A just father may 
banish a corrupt son from the household, yet may love him so tenderly that his banish- 
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ment causes exquisite pain. E. G. Robinson : " God, Christ and tlie Holy Spirit have a 
conscience, that is, they distinguish between right and wrong." E. H. Johnson, Syst. 
Theology, 85, 86— "Holiness is primary as respects benevolence ; for (a) Holiness is 
itself moral excellence, while the moral excellence of benevolence can be explained. 
( b ) Holiness is an attribute of being, while benevolence is an attribute of action ; but 
action presupposes and is controlled by being. ( c ) Benevolence must take counsel of 
holiness, since for a being to desire aught contrary to holiness would be to wish him harm, 
while that which holiness leads God to seek, benevolence finds best for the creature. 
( (J ) The Mosaic dispensation elaborately symbolized, and the Christian dispensation 
makes provision to meet, the requirements of holiness as supreme ; James 3 : 17 — ' First pure, 
then [ by consequence ] penceabls.' " 

We are " to do justly," as well as " to love kindness, and to walk hnmbly with " our God ( Mioah 6:8). 
Dr. Samuel Johnson : " It is surprising to find how much more kindness than justice 
society contains." There is a sinful mercy. A School Commissioner finds it terrible 
work to listen to the pleas of incompetent teachers begging that they may not be dis- 
missed, and he can nerve himself for it only by remembering the children whose educa- 
tion may be affected by his refusal to do justice. Love and pity are not the whole of 
Christian duty, nor are they the ruling attributes of God. 

(e) From the actual dealings of God, — in which holiness conditions 
and limits the exercise of other attributes. Thus, for example, in Christ's 
redeeming work, though love makes the atonement, it is violated holiness 
that requires it ; and in the eternal punishment of the wicked, the demand 
of holiness for self-vindication overbears the pleading of love for the suf- 
ferers. 

Love cannot be the fundamental attribute of God, because love always requires a norm 
or standard, and this norm or standard is found only in holiness ; PhiL 1:9 — " And this I 
pray, that your love may abound yet more in knowledge and all discernment "; see A. H. Strong, Christ in 
Creation, 388-405. That which conditions all is highest of all. Holiness shows Itself higher 
than love, in that it conditions love. Hence God's mercy does not consist in outraging 
his own law of holiness, but in enduring the penal aflSiction by which that law of holi- 
ness is satisfied. Conscience in man is but the reflex of hoUness in God. Conscience 
demands either retribution or atonement. This demand Christ meets by his substi- 
tuted suffering. His sacriflce assuages the thirst of conscience in man, as well as the 
demand of holiness in God: John 6: 55 — "Per myiesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed." 
See Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 280, 291, 293 ; Dogmatic Theology, 1 : 377, 378 — " The 
sovereignty and freedom of God in respect to justice relates not to the abolition, nor to 
the relaxation, but to the substitution, of punishment. It does not consist in any power 
to violate or waive legal claims. The exercise of the other attributes of God is regu- 
lated and conditioned by that of justice. . . . Where then is the mercy of God, in case 
justice is strictly satisfied by a vicarious person ? There is mercy in permitting another 
person to do for the sinner what the sinner is bound to do for himself ; and greater 
mercy in providing that person ; and still greater mercy in becoming that person." 

Enthusiasm, like fire, must not only burn, but must be controlled. Man invented 
chimneys to keep in the heat but to let out the smoke. We need the walls of discretion 
and self-control to guide the flaming of our love. The holiness of God is the regulating 
principle ol his nature. The ocean of his mercy is bounded by the shores of his justice. 
Even if holiness be God's self-love, in the sense of God's self-respect or self-preserva- 
tion, still this self-love must condition love to creatures. Only as God maintains him- 
self in his holiness, can he have anything of worth to give ; love indeed is nothing but 
the self -communication of hoUness. And if we say, with J. M. Whiton, that self-afBrm- 
ation in a universe in which God is immanent is itself a form of self-impartation, still 
this form of seU-impartation must condition and limit that other form of self-imparta- 
tion which we call love to creatures. See Thomasius, Christi Person und Work, 1 : 137- 
155, 346-353 ; Patton, art. on Retribution and the Divine Goodness, in Princeton Rev., 
Jan. 1878:8-16; Owen, Dissertation on the Divine Justice, in Works, 10 : 483-624. 

(d) From God's eternal purpose of salvation, — ia which justice and 
mercy are reconciled only through the foreseen and predetermined sacri- 
fice of Christ. The declaration that Christ is " the Lamb . . . slain from 
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the foTindation of the world " implies the existence of a principle in the 
divine nature -which requires satisfaction, before God can enter upon the 
■work of redemption. That principle can be none other than holiness. 

Since both mercy and justice are exercised toward sinners of the human race, the 
otherwise inevitabie antagonism between them is removed only by the atoning death 
of the God-man. Their opposing claims do not impair the divine blessedness, because 
the reconciliation exists in the eternal counsels of God. This is intimated in Rev. 13 : 8 
— "the Lamb that hath been slain from the {onndation of the world," This same reconciliation is alluded 
to in Ps, 85 : 10 — "Meroy and truth are mettogether ; Rlghteensness and peace hare kissed each other " ; and in 
Rom. 3 : 26 — "that he might himself be just^ and the jostifier of him that hath faith in Jesus." The atonement, 
then, if man was to be saved, was necessary, not primarily on man's account, but on 
God's account. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 279— The sacrifice of Christ was an 
"atonement ah imtra, a self-oblation on the part of Deity himself, by which to satisfy 
those immanent and eternal imperatives of the divine nature which without it must 
find their satisfaction in the punishment of the transgressor, or else be outraged." 
Thus God's word of redemption, as well as his word of creation, is forever "settled in 
hesTea" (Ps.ll9:89). Its execution on the cross was "according to the pattern" on high. The 
Mosaic sacrifice preflgvured the sacrifice of Christ ; but the sacrifice of Christ was but 
the temporal disclosure of an eternal fact in the nature of God. See Krelbig, VersBhn- 
ung, 155, 156. 

God requires satisfaction because he is holiness, but he makes satisfaction because he 
is love. The Judge himself, with all his hatred of transgression, still loves the trans- 
gressor, and comes down from the bench to take the criminal's place and bear his pen- 
alty. But this is an eternal provision and an eternal sacrifice. Heb. 9 : 14 — "the blood of Christ, 
Tho through the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God." Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 
215, 216 — " Christ's sacrifice was offered through the Spirit. It was not wrung from a 
reluctant soul through obedience to outward law ; It came from the inner heart, from 
the impulse of undying love. It was a completed offering before Calvary began ; it 
was seen by the Father before it was seen by the world. It was finished in the Spirit, 
ere it began in the fiesh, finished in the hour when Christ exclaimed : 'not as I will, but as 
thou wilt' (Mat. 28:39)." 

Lang, Homer, 506— "Apollo is the bringer of pestilence and the averter of pesti- 
lence, in accordance with the well-known rule that the two opposite attributes should 
be combined in the same deity." Lord Bacon, Confession of Faith : " Neither angel, 
man nor world, could stand or can stand one moment in God's sight without beholding 
the same in the face of a Mediator ; and therefore before him, with whom all things 
are present, the Lamb of God was slain before all worlds ; without which eternal coun- 
sel of his, it was impossible for him to have descended to any work of creation." Orr, 
Christian View of God and the World, 319 — " Creation is built on redemption lines"— 
which is to say that incarnation and atonement were included in God's original design 
of the world. 

2. The holiness of Ood the ground of moral obligation. 

A. Erroneous Views. The ground of moral obligation is not 

( a ) In power, — whether of civil law ( Hobbes, Gassendi ), or of divine 
will (Occam, Descartes). We are not bound to obey either of these, 
except upon the ground that they are right. This theory assumes that 
nothing is good or right in itself, and that morality is mere prudence. 

Cfiml law: See Hobbes, Leviathan, part 1, chap. 6 and 13 ; part il, chap. 30 ; Gassendi, 
Opera, 6 : 120. Upon this view, might makes right ; the laws of Nero are always bind- 
ing ; a man may break his promise when civil law permits ; there is no obligation to 
obey a father, a civil governor, or God himself, when once it is certain that the disobe- 
dience will be hidden, or when the offender is willing to incur the punishment. Marti- 
neau, Seat of Authority, 67 — " Mere magnitude of scale carries no moral quality ; nor 
could a whole population of devils by unanimous ballot confer righteousness upon 
their wiU, or make it binding upon a single Abdiel." Robert Browning, Christmas Eve, 
xvU — " Justice, good, and truth were still Divine if, by some demon's will. Hatred and 
wrong had been proclaimed Law through the world, and right misnamed." 
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Divine wiU : See Occam, lib. 2, quses. 19 ( quoted in Porter, Moral Science, 125 ) ; Des- 
cartes ( referred to in Hlckok, Moral Science, 37, 28 ) ; Mai-tlneau, Types, 148 — " Descartes 
held that the will of God is not the revealer but the inventor of moral distinctions. 
God could have made Euclid a farrago of lies, and Satan a model of moral perfection." 
TTpon this view, rig-ht and wrong are variable quantities. Duns Sootus held that God's 
will msfkes not only truth but right. God can make lying to be virtuous and purity to 
be wrong. If Satan were God, we should be bound to obey him. God is essentially 
indifferent to right and wrong, good and evil. We reply that behind the divine will is 
the divine nature, and that in the moral perfection of that nature lies the only ground 
of moral obligation. God pours forth his love and exerts hia power in accordance with 
some determining principle in Jiis own nature. That principle is not happiness. Einney, 
Syat. Theology, 936, 937 — " Could God's command make it obligatory upon us to will 
evil to him ? If not, then his will is not the ground of moral obligation. The thing 
that is most valuable, namely, the highest good of God and of the universe must be 
both the end and the ground. It is the divine reason and not the divine will that per- 
ceives and affirms the law of conduct. The divine will publishes, but does not originate, 
the rule. God's will could not make vice to be virtuous." 

As between power or utility on the one hand, and right on the other hand, we must 
regard right as the more fundamental. We do not, however, as will be seen further on, 
place the ground of moral obligation even in right, considered as an abstract principle ; 
but place it rather in the moral excellence of him who is the personal Bight and there- 
fore the source of right. Character obliges, and the master often bows in his heart to 
the servant, when this latter is the nobler man. 

( 6 ) Nor in utility, — wtetlier our own happiness or advantage present 
or eternal (Paley), for supreme regard for our own interest is not virtu- 
ous ; or the greatest happiness or advantage to being in general ( Edwards ), 
for we judge conduct to be useful because it is right, not right because it is 
useful. This theory would compel us to believe that in eternity past God 
was holy only because of the good he got from it, — that is, there was no 
such thing as holiness in itself, and no such thing as moral character in God. 

Our own happiness : Paley, Mor. and Pol. Philos., book i, chap, vii — " Virtue is the 
doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness." This unites (a) and (6). John Stuart Mill and Dr. N. W. Taylor held 
that our own happiness is the supreme end. These writers indeed regard the highest 
happiness as attained only by living for others ( Mill's altruism ), but they can assign 
no reason why one who knows no other happiness than the pleasures of sense should 
not adopt the maxim of Epicurus, who, according to Lucretius, taught thafduoit 
quemque voluptas." This theory renders virtue impossible ; for a virtue which is mere 
regard to our own interest is not virtue but prudence. " We have a sense of right and 
wrong independently of all considerations of happiness or its loss." James Mill held 
that the utility is not the criterion of the morality but itself constitutes the morality. 
G. B. Foster well replies that virtue is not mere egoistic sagacity, and the moral act is 
not simply a clever business enterprise. All languages distinguish between virtue and 
prudence. To say that the virtues are great utilities is to confound the effect with the 
cause. Carlyle says that a man can do without happiness. Browning, Red Cotton 
Nightcap Covmtry : " Thick heads ought to recognize The devil, that old stager, at his 
trick Of general utility, who leads Downward perhaps, but fiddles all the way." This 
is the morality of Mother Goose : " He put in his thumb. And pulled out a plum, And 
said, ' What a good boy am 1 1' " 

E. G. Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 160 — " Utility has nothing ulti- 
mate in itself, and therefore can furnish no ground of obligation. Utility is mere fit- 
ness of one thing to minister to something else." To say that things are right because 
they are useful, is like saying that things are beautiful because they are pleasing. 
Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 2 : 170, 511, 556— "The moment the appetites pass 
into the seU-oonscious state, and become ends instead of impulses, they draw to them- 
selves terms of censure. ... So intellectual conscientiousness, or strict submission of 
the mind to evidence, has its inspiration in pure love of truth, and would not survive an 
hour if entrusted to the keeping either of providence or of social afi'ection. . . . 
Instincts, which provide for they know not what, are proof that want is the original 
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impulse to action, instead of pleasure telng the end." On the happiness theory, appeals 
to self-interest on hehalf of religion ought to be effective, — aa a matter of fact few are 
moved by them. 

Dewey, Psychology, 300, 363 — " Emotion turned inward eats up itself, iive on feel- 
ings rather than on the things to which feelings belong, and you defeat your own end, 
exhaust your power of feeling, commit emotional suicide. Hence arise cynicism, the 
nil admirarl spirit, restless searching for the latest sensation. The only remedy Is to get 
outside of self, to devote self to some worthy object, not for feeling's sake but for the 
sake of the object. . . . We do not desire an object because it gives us pleasure, but it 
gives us pleasure because it satisfies the impulse which, in connection with the idea of 
the object, constitutes the desire. . . . Pleasureistheacoompanimentof the activity or 
development of the self." 

Salter, First Steps in Philosophy, 150 — " It is right to aim at happiness. Happiness is 
an end. Utilitarianism errs in making happiness the only and the highest end. It 
exalts a state of feeling into the supremely desirable thing. - Intuitionalism gives the 
same place to a state of will. The truth includes both. The true end is the highest 
development of being, self and others, the realization of the divine Idea, God in man." 
Bowne, Principles of Ethics, 96— " The standard of appeal is not the actual happiness 
of the actual man but the normal happiness of the normal man. . . . Happiness must 
have a law. But then also the law must lead to happiness. . . . The true ethical aim 
is to realize the good. But then the contents of this good have to be determined in 
accordance with an inborn ideal of human worth and dignity. . . , Not all good, but 
the true good, not the things which please, but the things which should please, are to 
be the aim of action." 

Bixby, Crisis of Morals, 223— "The Utilitarian is really asking about the wisest 
method of embodying the ideal. He belongs to that second stage in which the moral 
artist considers through what material and in what form and color he may best realize 
his thought. What the ideal is, and why itis the highest, he does not tell us. Morality 
begins, not in feeling, but in reason. And reason is impersonal. It discerns the moral 
equality of personalities." Genung, Epic of the Inner Life, 20— Job speaks out his 
character like one of Robert Browning's heroes. He teaches that " there is a service of 
God which is not work for reward : itis a heart-loyalty, a hunger after God's presence, 
which survives loss and chastisement ; which in spite of contradictory seeming cleaves 
to what is godlike as the needle seeks the pole ; and which reaches up out of the dark- 
ness and hardness of this life into the light and love beyond." 

Oreatest good of heimg : Not only Edwards, but Priestley, Bentham, Dwight, Finney, 
Hopkins, Fairchild, hold this view. See Edwards, Works, 2 : 261-304 — " Virtue is benevo- 
lence toward being in general " ; Dwight, Theology, 3 : 150-162— " Utility the founda- 
tion of Virtue " ; Hopkins, Law of Love, 7-28 ; Fairchild, Moral Philosophy ; Finney, 
Syst. Theol., 42-135. Thistheory regards good as a mere state of the sensibility, instead 
of consisting in purity of being. It forgets that in eternity past " love for being in 
general"= simply God's self-love, or God's regard for his own happiness. This implies 
that God Is holy only for a purpose ; he is bound to be unholy, if greater good would 
result ; that is, holiness has no independent existence in his nature. We grant that a 
thing is often known to be right by the fact that it is useful ; but this Is very difEerent 
from saying that its usefulness makes it right. " Utility is only the setting of the dia- 
mond, which ma/rhs, but does not make, its value." " If utility be a criterion of recti- 
tude, it is only because it is a revelation of the divine nature." See British Quarterly, 
July, 1877, on Matthew Arnold and Bishop Butler. Bp. Butler, Nature of Virtue, In 
Works, Bohn'sed., 334— "Benevolence is the true self-love." Love and holiness are 
obligatory in themselves, and not because they promote the general good, Cicero well 
said that they who confounded the honeetum with the utile deserved to be banished 
from society. See criticism on Porter's Moral Science, In Lutheran Quarterly, Apr. 
1885 : 325-331 ; also F. L. Patton, on Metaphysics of Oughtness, in Presb. Jlev., 1886 : 127-160. 

Enoye. Britannioa, 7 : 690, on Jonathan Edwards — " Being in general, being without 
any qualities, is too abstract a thing to be the primary cause of love. The feeling 
which Edwards refers to is not love, but awe or reverence, and moreover necessarily 
a blind awe. Properly stated therefore, true virtue, according to Edwards, would con- 
sist in a blind awe of being in general, — only this would be inconsistent with his defini- 
tion of virtue as existing In God. In reality, as he makes virtue merely the second 
object of love, his theory becomes identical with that utilitarian theory with which the 
names of Hume, Bentham and Mill are associated." Hodge,E8Says,275— "If obligation 
is due primarily to being in general, then there is no more virtue in loving God — 
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willing his good — than there is in loving Satan. But love to Christ differs in its nature 
from benevolence toward the devil." Plainly virtue consists, not in love for mere 
being, but in love for good being, or in other words, in love for the holy God. Not the 
greatest good of being, but the holiness of God, is the ground of moral obligation. 

Dr. E. A. Park interprets the Bdwardean theory as holding that virtue is love to all 
beings according to their value, love of the greater therefore more than the less, " love 
to particular beings in a proportion compounded of the degree of being and the degree 
of virtue or benevolence to being which they have." Love is choice. Happiness, says 
Park, is not the sole good, much less the happiness of creatures. The greatest good is 
holiness, though the last good aimed at is happiness. Holiness is disinterested love— 
free choice of the general above the private good. But we reply that this gives us no 
reason or standard for virtue. It does not tell us what is good nor why we should 
choose it. Martineau, Types, 2 : 70, 77, 471, 484— " Why should I promote the general 
well-being? Why should I sacrifice myself for others? Only because this is godlike. 
It would never have been prudent to do right, had it not been something inflnitely 
more. ... It is not fitness that makes an act moral, but it is its morality that makes 
it fit." 

Herbert Spencer must be classed as a utilitarian. He says that justice requires that 
" every man be free to do as he wUls provided he infringes not the equal freedom of 
every other man." But, since this would permit injury to another by one willing to 
submit to injury in return, Mr. Spencer limits the freedom to " such actions as subserve 
life." This is practically equivalent to saying that the greatest sum of happiness is the 
ultimate end. On Jonathan Edwards, see Hobert Hall, Works, 1 : 43 sq. ; Alexander, 
Moral Science, 194^198; Bib. Repertory (Princeton Kevlew), 25:32; Bib. Sacra, 9: 176, 
197; 10:403, 705. 

(c) Nor ill the nature of things (Price), — -whether by this we mean their 
fitness (Clarke), truth (Wollaston), order (Jouffroy), relations (Wayland), 
worthiness (Hickok), sympathy (Adam Smith), or abstract right (Haven 
and Alexander); for this nature of things is not ultimate, but has its ground 
in the nature of God. We are bound to worship the highest ; if anything 
exists beyond and above God, we are bound to worship that, — that indeed 
is God. 

See Wayland, Moral Science, 33-48 ; Hickok, Moral Science, 27-34; Haven, Moral Phi- 
losophy, 27-50 ; Alexander, Moral Science, 159-198. In opposition to aU the forms of this 
theory, we urge that nothing exists independently of or above God. " If the ground of 
morals exist independently of God, either it has ultimately no authority, or it usurps 
the throne of the Almighty. Any rational being who kept the law would be perfect 
without God, and the moral centre of all intelligences would be outside of God " 
( Talbot ). God is not a Jupiter controlled by Pate. He is subject to no law but the law 
of his own nature. Noblesse oblige, — character rules, — purity is the highest. And 
therefore to hoUuess all creatures, voluntarily or involuntarily, are constrained to 
bow. Hopkins, Law of Love, 77 — " Eight and wrong have nothing to do with things, 
but only with actions ; nothing to do with any nature of things existing necessarily, 
but only with the nature of persons." Another has said : "The idea of right cannot 
be original, since right means conformity to some standard or rule." This standard or 
rule is not an abstraction, but an existing being — the inflnitely perfect God. 

Faber : " For right is right, since God is God ; And right the day must win ; To doubt 
would be disloyalty, To falter would be sin." Tennyson : "And because right is right, 
to follow right Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." Bight is right, and I 
should will the right, not because God iMlls it, but because God is it. B. G. Eobinson, 
Principles and Practice of Morality, 178-180— " Utility and relations simply reveal the 
constitution of things and so represent God. Moral law was not made for purposes of 
utility, nor do relations constitute the reason for obligation. They only show what the 
nature of God is who made the universe and revealed himself in it. In his nature is 
found the reason for morality." S. S. Times, Oct. 17, 1891 — " Only that is level which 
conforms to the curvature of the earth's surface. A straight line tangent to the 
earth's curve would at its ends be much further from the earth's centre than at its 
middle. Now equity means levelness. The standard of equity is not an impersonal 
thing, a ' nature of things ' outside of God. Equity or righteousness is no more to be 
conceived independently of the divine centre of the moral world than is levelness com- 
prehensible apart from the earth's centre." 
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Since God finds the rule and limitation of his action solely in his own being, and his 
love is conditioned by his holiness, we must differ from such views as that of Moxom : 
"Whether we deflne God's nature as perfect holiness or perfect love is immaterial, 
since his nature is manifested only throuR- h his action, that is, through his relation to 
other beings. Most of our reasoning on the divine standard of righteousness, or the 
ultimate ground of moral obligation, is reasoning in a circle, since we must always go 
back to God for the principle of his action; which principle we can know only 
by means of his action. God, the perfectly righteous Being, is the ideal standard of 
human righteousness. Righteousness in man therefore is conformity to the nature of 
God. God, in agreement with his perfect nature, always wills the perfectly good 
toward man. His righteousness is an expression of his love ; his love is a manifesta- 
tion of his righteousness." 

So Newman Smyth : " Righteousness is the eternal genuineness of the divine love. It 
is not therefore an independent excellence, to be contrasted with, or even put in oppo- 
sition to, benevolence ; it is an essential part of love." In reply to which we urge as 
before that that which is the object of love, that which limits and conditions love, that 
which furnishes the norm and reason for love, cannot itself be love, nor hold merely 
equal rank with love, A double standard is aa irrational in ethics as in commerce, and 
it leads in ethics to the same debasement of the higher values, and the same unsettling 
of relations, as has resulted in our currency from the attempt to make silver regulate 
gold at the same time that gold regulates silver. 

B. The Scriptural View. — According to the Scriptures, the ground of 
moral obligation is the holiness of God, or the moral perfection of the 
divine nature, conformity to which is the law of our moral being (Robin- 
son, Chalmers, Calderwood, Gregory, Wuttke). We show this : 

(a) From the commands: "Ye shall be holy," where the ground of 
obligation assigned is simply and only : "for I am holy" (1 Pet. 1 : 16) ; 
and "Ye therefore shall be perfect," where the standard laid down is : "as 
your heavenly Father is perfect " (Mat. 5 : 48). Here we have an ultimate 
reason and ground for being and doing right, namely, that God is right, or, 
in other words, that hoUness is his nature. 

(6 ) From the nature of the love in which the whole law is summed up 
(Mat. 22 :37— "Thou shaltlove the Lord thy God"; Rom. 13 :10 — "love 
therefore is the fulfilment of the law"). This love is not regard for 
abstract right or for the happiness of being, much less for one's own 
interest, but it is regard for God as the fountain and standard of moral 
excellence, or in other words, love for God as holy. Hence this love is 
the principle and source of holiness in man. 

( c ) From the example of Christ, whose Ufa was essentially an exhibi- 
tion of supreme regard for God, and of supreme devotion to his holy will. 
As Christ saw nothing good but what was in God (Mark 10 :18 — "none 
is good save one, even God " ), and did only what he saw the Father do 
( John 5 : 19 ; see also 30 — "I seek not mine own will, but the will of Tiim 
that sent me " ), so for us, to be like God is the sum of all duty, and God's 
infinite moral excellence is the supreme reason why we should be like him. 

For statements of the correct view of the ground of moral obligation, see E. G. 
Robinson, Principles and Practice of Morality, 138-180 ; Chalmers, Moral Philosophy, 
412-420 ; Calderwood, Moral Philosophy ; Gregory, Christian Ethics, 112-123 ; Wuttke, 
Christian Ethics, 3 : 80-107 ; Talbot, Ethical Prolegomena, in Bap. Quar., July, 1877 : 357- 
274—" The ground of all moral law is the nature of God, or the ethical nature of God in 
relation to the like nature in man, or the imperativeness of the divine nature." Plato : 
" The divine will is the fountain of all eflScienoy ; the divine reason is the fountain of 
all law ; the divine nature is the fountain of all virtue." If it be said that God is love 
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as well as holiness, we ask : Love to what ? And the only answer is : Love to the right, 
or to holiness. To ask why right is a good, is no more sensible than to ask why happi- 
ness Is a good. There must be something ultimate. Schiller said there are people who 
want to know why ten Is not twelve. We cannot study character apart from conduct, 
nor conduct apart from character. But this does not prevent us from recognizing 
that character is the fundamental thing and that conduct is only the expression of It. 

The moral perfection of the divine nature includes truth and love, but since it is 
holiness that conditions the exercise of every other attribute, we must conclude that 
holiness is the ground of moral obligation. Infinity also unites with holiness to make 
it the perfect ground, but since the determining element is holiness, we call this, and 
not infinity, the ground of obligation. J. H. Harris, Baccalaureate Sermon, Bucknell 
tTniversity, 1890 — " As holiness is the fundamental attribute of God, so holiness is the 
supreme good of man. Aristotle perceived this when he declared the chief good of 
man to be energizing according to virtue. Christianity supplies the Holy Spirit and 
makes this energizing possible." Holiness is the goal of man's spiritual career; see 
1 Thess. 3 ; 13 — "to the end lie may establisli your hearts unblamable in holiness before our God and Father." 

Arthur H. Hallam, In John Brown's Rab and his Friends, 273—" Holiness and happi- 
ness are two notions of one thing Unless therefore the heart of a created being 

is at one with the heart of God, it cannot but be miserable." It is more true to say 
that hoUness and happiness are, as cause and effect, inseparably bound together. 
Martineau, Types, 1 : xvi ; 2 : 70-77—" Two classes of facts it is indispensable for us to 
know : what are the springs of voluntary conduct, and what are its effects" ; Study, 
1 : 26 — " Ethics must either perfect themselves in Religion, or disintegrate themselves 
into Hedonism." William Law remarks : " Ethics are not external but internal. The 
essence of a moral act does not lie in its result, but in the motive from which it springs. 
And that again is good or bad, according as it conforms to the character of God." For 
further discussion of the subject see our chapter on The Law of God. See also Thorn- 
well, Theology, 1:363-373; Hinton, Art of Thinking, 47-62; Goldwin Smith, in Contem- 
porary Review, March, 1882, and Jan. 188i ; H. B. Smith, System of Theology, 195-231, 
esp. 223. 



CHAPTER 11. 

DOOTEINE OF THE TRINITY. 

In the nature of the one God there are three eternal distinctions which 
are represented to us under the figure of persons, and these three are 
equal. This tripersonality of the Godhead is exclusively a truth of revela- 
tion. It is clearly, though not formally, made known in the New Testa- 
ment, and intimations of it may be found in the Old. 

The doctrine of the Trinity may be expressed in the six following 
statements : 1. In Scripture there are three who are recognized as God. 
2. These three are so described in Scripture that we are compelled to con- 
ceive of them as distinct persons. 3. This tripersonality of the divine 
nature is not merely economic and temporal, but is immanent and eternal. 
4. This tripersonality is not tritheism ; for while there are three persons, 
there is but one essence. 5. The three persons, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, are equal. 6. Inscrutable yet not self-contradictory, this doctrine 
furnishes the key to all other doctrines. — These statements we proceed now 
to prove and to elucidate. 

Eeason shows us the Unity of God ; only revelation shows us the Trinity of God, 
thus filling out the indefinite outlines of this Unity and vlvityinjr it. The term 
' Trinity ' is not found in Scripture, Eilthough the conception it expresses is Scriptural. 
The invention of the term is ascribed to Tertulliau. The Montanists first defined the 
personality of the Spirit, and first formulated the doctrine of the Trinity. The term 
'Trinity' is not a metaphysical one. It is only a designation of four facte: (1) the 
Father is God ; ( 2 ) the Son is God ; ( 3 ) the Spirit is God ; ( 4 ) there is but one God. 

Park : " The doctrine of the Trinity does not on the one hand assert that three per- 
sons are united in one person, or three beings in one being, or three Gods in one God 
( tritheism ) ; nor on the other hand that God merely manifests himself in three differ- 
ent ways (modal trinity, or trinity of manifestations ) ; but rather that there are thrfee 
eternal distinctions in the substance of God." Smyth, preface to Edwards, Observa- 
tions on the Trinity : " The church doctrine of the Trinity afSrms that there are in 
the Godhead three distinct hypostases or subsistences— the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit — each possessing one and the same divine nature, though in a different 
manner. The essential points are (1) the unity of essence; (2) the reality of Imma- 
nent or ontological distinctions." See Park on Edwards's View of the Trinity, in Bib. 
Sac, April, 1881 : 333. Princeton Essays, 1:28— "There is one God; Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are this one God; there is such a distinction between Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit as to lay a sufficient ground for the reciprocal use of the personal pro- 
nouns." Joseph Cook : " ( 1 ) The Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are one God ; 
(2) each has a peculiarity incommunicable to the others ; (3) neither la God without 
the others ; (4 ) each, with the others, is God." 

We regard the doctrine of the Trinity as implicitly held by the apostles and as 
involved in the New Testament declarations with regard to Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
while we concede that the doctrine had not by the New Testament writers been formu- 
lated. They held it, as it were in solution ; only time, reflection, and the shock of con- 
troversy and opposition, caused it to crystalize into definite and dogmatic form. 
Chadwick, Old and New Unitarianism, 59, 60, claims that the Jewish origin of Chris- 
tianity shows that the Jewish Messiah could not originally have been conceived of as 
divine. If Jesus had claimed this, he would not have been taken before Pilate, — the 
Jews would have dispatched him. The doctrine of the Trinity, says Chadwick, was not 
developed untU the Council of Nice, 325. E. G. Robinson : " There was no doctrine of 
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the Trinity in the Patristic period, aa there was no doctrine of the Atonement before 
Anselm." The Outlook, Notes and Queries, March 80, 1901— "The doctrine of the 
Trinity cannot he said to have taken final shape before the appearance of the so-called 
Athanasian Creed in the 8th or 9th century. The Nicene Creed, formulated in the 4th 
century, is termed by Dr. Schaff, from the orthodox point of view, ' semi-trirritarian.' 
The earliest time known at which Jesus was deified was, after the New Testament 
writers, in the letters of Ignatius, at the beiflnning of the second century." 

Gore, Incarnation, 179— "The doctrine of the Trinity is not so much heard, aa over- 
heard, in the statements of Scripture." George P. Fisher quotes some able and pious 
friend of his as saying : " What meets us in the New Testament is the disjecta membra 
of the Trinity." G. B. Foster : " The doctrine of the Trinity is the Christian attempt 
to make intelligible the personality of God without dependence upon the world." 
Charles Kingsley said that, whether the doctrine of the Trinity is in the Bible or no, it 
ought to be there, because our spiritual nature cries out for it. Shedd, Bogmatic 
Theology, 1 : 260 — " Though the doctrine of the Trinity is not discoverable by human 
reason, it is susceptible of a rational defense, when revealed." On New Engleind Trin- 
itarlanlsm, see New World, June, 1896 : 272-295— art. by Levi L. Paine. He says that 
the last phase of it is represented by Phillips Brooks, Jamea M. Whiton and George A. 
Gordon. These hold to the essential divineness of humanity and preSminently of 
Christ, the unique representative of mankind, who was, in this sense, a true Incama^ 
tiou of Deity. See also, L. L. Paine, Evolution of Trinitarianism, 141, 287. 

Neander declared that the Trinity is not a fundamental doctrine of Christianity. He 
was speaking however of the speculative, metaphysical form which the doctrine has 
assumed in theology. But he speaks very differently of the devotional and practical 
form in which the Scriptures present it, aa in the baptismal formula and in the apos- 
tolic benediction. In regard to this he says : " We recognize therein the essential con- 
tents of Christianity summed up in brief." Whiton, Gloria Patri, 10, 11, 55, 91, 92— 
" God transcendent, the Father, is revealed by God immanent, the Son. This one 
nature belongs equally to God. to Christ, and to mankind, and io this fact is grounded 

the immutableness of moral distinctions and the possibility of moral progress 

The immanent life of the universe is one with the transcendent Power ; the filial 
stream is one with its paternal Fount. To Christ aupremely belonga the name of Son, 
which includes all thai; life that is begotten of God. In Christ the before unconscious 
Sonship of the world awakes to consciousness of the Father. The Father is the Life 
transcendent, above all ; the Son is Life immanent, through all ; the Holy Spirit is the 
Life individualized, in all. In Christ we have collectivism ; in the Holy Spirit we have 
individualism ; as Bunsen says : ' The chief power in the world la personality.' " 

For treatment of the whole doctrine, see Dorner, System of Doctrine, 1 : 344-465 ; 
Twesten, Dogmatik, and translation in Bib. Sac, 3 : 502 ; Bbrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 145-199 ; 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1: 57-135; Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3:203-229; Shedd, 
Dogm. Theol., 1 : 248-333, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 246-385 ; Faxrar, Science and Theol- 
ogy, 138 ; Schaff, Nicene Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, in Theol. Eclectic, 4 : 209. For 
the Unitarian view, see Norton, Statement of Reasons, and J. F. Clarke, Truths and 
Errors of Orthodoxy. 

I. In ScKrPTnBB there are Thbbb who abe eeoognized as God. ' 
1. Proofs from the New Testament 

A. The Fatter is recognized as God, — and that in so great a number of 
passages ( such as John 6:27 — " him the Father, even God, hath sealed, " 
and 1 Pet. 1 : 2 — "foreknowledge of God the Father") that we need not 
delay to adduce extended proof. 

B. Jesus Christ is recognized as God. 

( a ) He is expressly called God. 

In John 1:1 — SeSf ^v i ?i,6yoe — the ahsence of the article shows BeSc to be 
the predicate ( c/. 4 : 24 — ttvev/m 6 eedc ). This predicate precedes the verb 
by way of emphasis, to indicate progress in the thought = ' the Logos was 
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not only -witli God, but was God ' ( see Meyer and Luthardt, Oomm. in loco). 
" Only iM-yoi can be the subject, for in the whole Introduction the ques- 
tion is, not who God is, but who the Logos is " (Godet). 

WestGottiu Bible Commentary, to loco— "The predicate stands emphatically first. 
It is necessarily without the article, inasmuch as it describes the nature of the "Word 
and does not identify his person. It would be pure SabeUianism to say : ' The Word 
was 6 ©eo!.' Thus in verse 1 we have set forth the Word in his absolute eternal being, 
(a) his existence : beyond time; (6) Ws personal existence : in active communion with 
God; (c) his nature: God in essence." Marcus Dods, in Expositor's Greek Testament, 
in loco : " The Word is dlstingruishable from God, yet ©eb? Jjv 6 Aoyos — the word was God, 
of divine nature ; not ' a God,' which to a Jewish ear would have been abominable, nor 
yet identical with all that can be called God, for then the article would have been 
inserted ( cf. 1 lokn 3 : 4 )." 

In John 1 : 18, /iovoyev^c Qedg — 'the only begotten God ' — must be regarded 
as the correct reading, and as a plain ascription of absolute Deity to Christ. 
He is not simply the only revealer of God, but he is himself God revealed. 

John i ; 18 — "No man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten God, -who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him," In this passage, although Tisohendorf (8th ed.) has iiovoycvrn vids, West- 
oottandHort (with N*BC*L Pesh. Syr.) read iiovoyevrn @e6s, and the Bev. Vers, puts 
!'th6 only begotten God" in the margin, though it retains "the only begotten Son" in the text. 
Hamack says the reading )i.i>voyevrii 0eds is " established beyond contradiction " ; see 
Westcott, Bib. Com. on John, pages 33, 33. Here then we have a new and unmistakable 
assertion of the deity of Christ. Meyer says that the apostles actually call Christ God 
only in John 1 : 1 and 20 ; 28, and that Paul never so recognizes him. But Meyer is able to 
maintain his position only by calling the doxologies to Christ, in 2 Tim. 4: 18, Eeb. 13 ;21 and 
2 Pet. 3 ; 18, post-apostolIc. See Thayer, N. T. Lexicon, on ©edi, and on novovev^s. 

In John 20 : 28, the address of Thomas '0 icvpi6; /wv ml S Qedg /wv, — ' My 
Lord and my God ' — since it was unrebuked by Christ, is equivalent to an 
assertion on his own part of his claim to Deity. 

John 20 : 28 — " Thomas answered and s^d nnto him, Uy Lord and my God." This address cannot be 
interpreted as a sudden appeal to God in surprise and admiration, without charging 
the apostle with profanity. Nor can it be considered a mere exhibition of overwrought 
enthusiasm, since it was accepted by Christ. Contrast the conduct of Paul and Bar- 
nabas when the heathen at Lystra were bringing sacrifice to them as Jupiter and Mer- 
cury ( Acts 14 : 11-18 ). The words of Thomas, as addressed directly to Christ and as accepted 
by Christ, can be regarded only as a just acknowledgment on the part of Thomas that 
Christ was his Lord and his God. Alf ord, Commentary, in loco ; " The Socinian view 
that these words are merely an exclamation is refuted ( 1 ) by the fact that no such 
exclamations were in use among the Jews; (2) by the elTev avru ; (3) by the Impossi- 
bility of referring the 6 Kiipidi (lov to another than Jesus : see Terse 13 ; ( 4 ) by the N. T. 
usage of expressing the vocative by the nominative with an article ; ( 5 ) by the psycho- 
logical absurdity of such a supposition : that one just convinced of the presence of him 
whom he dearly loved should, instead of addressing him, break out into an irrelevant 
cry; (6) by the further absurdity of supposing that, if such were the case, the Apostle 
John, who of all the sacred writers most constantly keeps in mind the object for 
which he is writing, should have recorded anything so beside that object; (7) by the 
intimate conjunction of ireiricTTcuita!." C/.Mat.5;34 — "Swear not , . . by the heaven" — swear- 
ing by Jehovah is not mentioned, because no Jew did so swear. This exclamation of 
Thomas, the greatest doubter among the twelve, is the natural conclusion of John's 
gospel. The thesis " the ¥ord was God " ( John 1:1) has now become part of the life and con- 
sciousness of the apostles. Chapter 21 is only an Epilogue, or Appendix, written later by 
John, to correct the error that he was not to die ; see Westcott, Bible Com., in loco. 
The Deity of Christ is the subject of the apostle who best understood his Master. 
Lyman Beeoher : " Jesus Christ is the acting Deity of the universe." 

In Rom. 9 : 5, the clause 6 av IttI wivrav Qebs svloyiiTdi cannot be translated 
•blessed be the God over aU,' for uv is superfluous if the clause is a dox- 
ology ; "evXoyriT6z precedes the name of God in a doxology, but follows it, 
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as liere, in a description" (Hovey). The clause can therefore justly be 
interpreted only as a description of the higher nature of the Christ who 
had just been said, rd koto adpxa, or according to his lower nature, to have 
had his origin from Israel (see Tholuck, Com. in loco). 

Sanday, Com. on Rom. 9:5—" Tho words would naturally refer to Christ, unless ' God ' 
Is 80 definitely a proper name that it would imply a contrast in itself. We have seen 
that this is not so." Hence Sanday translates : " of whom is the Christ as conoerning the flesh, wlio is 
over all, God blessed foroTer." See President T. Dwight, in Jour. Soo. Bib. Exegesis, 1881 : 23-55 ; 
per contra, Ezra Abbot, In the same journal, 1881 : 1-19, and Denney, In Expositor's Qk. 
Test., in loco. 

In Titus 2 : 13, iiri^iveiav TijQ S6^riQ Ttyb /jieyd?iov Qeov ml aQrijpOQ ij/iav 'Iijaov 
Xptarov we regard (with ElUcott) as "a direct, definite, and even studied 
declaration of Christ's divinity " = " the . . . appearing of the glory of 
our great God and Savior Jesus Christ" (so English Ee vised Version). 
'Eirup&vem is a term applied specially to the Son and never to the Father, 
and fiey&hyu is uncalled for if used of the Father, but peculiarly appropriate 
if used of Christ. Upon the same principles we must interpret the similar 
text 2 Pet. 1 :1 (see Huther, in Meyer's Com. : "The close juxtaposition 
indicates the author's certainty of the oneness of God and Jesus Christ "). 

Titos 2 ; 13 — " Looking for the blessed hope and appearing of the glory of onr great God and Savior, Jesos Christ " — 
so the English Revised Version. The American Revisers however translate: "the glory 
of the great God and Savior" ; and Westcott and Hort bracket the word hl^Hv. These consider- 
ations somewhat lessen the cogency of this passage as a proof -text, yet upon the whole 
the balance of argument seems to us still to incline in favor of Elllcott's interpretation 
as given above. 

In Heb. 1 : 8, Tpdf &i rhv vl6v • 6 -d-pdvog aov, & Oebg, elg rbv aiava is quoted as 
an address to Christ, and verse 10 which follows — "Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth" — by applying to Christ 
an Old Testament ascription to Jehovah, shows that i Geiif, in verse 8, is 
used in the sense of absolute Godhead. 

It is sometimes objected that the ascription of the name God to Christ proves noth- 
ing as to his absolute deity, since angels and even human judges are called gods, as 
representing God's authority and executing his will. But we reply that, while it is 
true that the name is sometimes so applied, it is always with adjuncts and In connec- 
tions which leave no doubt of its figurative and secondary meaning. When, however, 
the name is applied to Christ, it is, on the contrary, with adjuncts and in connections 
which leave no doubt that it signifies absolute Godhead. See Ei. 4: 16 — "thoishaltbeto 
him as God " ; 7:1 — " See, I have made thee as God to Pharaoh " ; 22 : 28 — " Thou shalt not revile God, [anarg., the 
judges 1, nor curse a ruler of thy people " ; Ps, 82 : 1 — " God standeth in the congregation of God ; So judgeth 
among the gods" [among the mighty]; 6 — "1 said, Te are gods, And all of you sons of the Host High"; 7 
— " Nevertheless ye shall die like men, And fall like one of the princes," C/. lohn 10 : 34-36 — " If he called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came " ( who were God's commissioned and appointed represent- 
atives ) , ho w much more proper for him who is one with the Father to call himself God. 

As in Ps. 82 : 7 those who had been called gods are represented as dying, so in Ps. 97 : 7— 
"Worship him, all ye gods" —they are bidden to fall down before Jehovah. Ann. Par. Bible : 
"Although the deities of the heathen have no positive existence, they are often 
described in Scripture as if they had, and are represented as bowing down before the 
majesty of Jehovah." This verse is quoted in Heb, 1 : 6 — " let all the angels of God worehip him" — 
i. 6., Christ. Here Christ is identified with Jehovah. The quotation is made from the 
Septuagint, which has "angels" for "gods." "Its use here Is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Hebrew word, which includes all that human error might regard as objects of 
worship." Those who are figuratively and rhetorically called " gods " are bidden to fall 
down In worship before him who is the true God, Jesus Christ. See Dlok, Lectures on 
Theology, 1 : 3U; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 10. 
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In 1 John 5 : 20 — ea/iiv h r(ji aTiii'&iv^, h T<f> ui^ avrov 'Ij/doO XpujT^. ovrdf 
ioTiv 6 altf&mhQ Qe6q — " it would be a flat repetition, after the Father had 
been twice called i aXri-&Lv6i, to say now again : ' this is 6 akir&ivbQ Qidi' Our 
being in God has its basis in Christ his Son, and this also makes it more 
natural that ojrof should be referred to vl^. But ought not i aXT/divdg then 
to be without the article ( as in John 1:1 — OeiSf ^ 6 16yog ) ? No, for it is 
John's purpose in 1 John 5 : 20 to say, not what Christ is, but who he 
is. In declaring what one is, the predicate must have no article ; in 
declaring who one is, the predicate must have the article. St. John here 
says that this Son, on whom our being in the true God rests, is this true 
God himself " ( see Ebrard, Com. in loco ). 

Other passages might tie here adduced, as Col. 2:9 — "in him dwellolh all tie {dlnesa of tie Godhead 
hodily"; Phil 2 : 6— "eiisling in thefomof God"; but we prefer to consider these under other 
heads as indirectly proving Christ's divinity. Still other passages once relied upon as 
direct statements of the doctrine must be given up for textual reasons. Such are Acts 
20 : 28, where the correct reading is in all probability not ixKkriaiav toO 0eoS, but ckkAijo-i'oi' 
ToC Kvpi'ou ( so ACDE Tregelles and Tischendorf ; B and K, however, have to5 BeoS. The 
Hev. Vers, continues to read "chnwhofGod"; Amer. Revisers, however, read "ohniohofthB 
lord " — see Ezra Abbot's investigation in Bib. Sac, 1878 : 313-353 ) ; and 1 Tim. 3 : 16, where 
OS is unquestionably to be substituted for 0eo5, though even here ei/iax-epiodij intimates 
preBxistence. 

Rev. George E. Ellis, D. D., before the Unitarian Club, Boston, November, 1882 — 
" Fifty years of study, thought and reading given largely to the Bible and to the liter- 
ature which peculiarly relates to it, have brought me to this conclusion, that the book 
— taken with the especial divine quality and character claimed for it, and so exten- 
sively assigned to it, as inspired and infallible as a whole, and in all its contents— is 
an Orthodox book. It yields what is called the Orthodox creed. The vast majority of 
its readers, following its letter, its obvious sense, its natural meaning, and yielding to 
the impression which some of its emphatic texts make upon them, find in it Orthodoxy. 
Only that kind of ingenious, special, discriminative, and in candor I must add, forced 
treatment, which it receives from us liberals can make the book teach anything but 
Orthodoxy. The evangelical sects, so called, are clearly right in maintaining that 
their view of Scripture and of its doctrines draws a deep and wide division of creed 
between them and ourselves. In that earnest controversy by pamphlet warfare 
between Drs. Channing and Ware on the one side, and Drs. Worcester and Woods and 
Professor Stuart on the other — a controversy which wrought up the people of our com- 
munity sixty years ago more than did our recent political campaign — I am fully con- 
vinced that the liberal contestants were worsted. Scripture exegesis, logic and argu- 
ment were clearly on the side of the Orthodox contestants. And this was so, mainly 
because the liberal party put themselves on the same plane with the Orthodox In their 
way of regarding and dealing with Scripture texts in their bearing upon the con- 
troversy. Liberalism cannot vanquish Orthodoxy, If It yields to the latter In its own 
way of, regarding and treating the whole Bible. Martin Luther said that the Papists 
burned the Bible because it was not on their side. Now I am not about to attack the 
Bible because it is not on my side ; but I am about to object as emphatically as I can 
against a character and quality assigned to the Bible, which it does not claim for itself, 
which cannot be certified for It ; and the origin and growth and Intensity of the fond 
and superstitious influences resulting in that view we can trace distinctly to agencies 
accounting for, but not warranting, the current belief. Orthodoxy cannot readjust 
its creeds till It readjusts Its estimate of the Scriptures. The only relief which one who 
professes the Orthodox creed can find Is either by forcing his Ingenuity into the proof- 
texts or indulging his liberty outside of them." 

With this confession of a noted Unitarian it Is interesting to compare the opinion of 
the so-called Trinitarian, Dr. Lyman Abbott, who says that the New Testament 
nowhere calls Christ God, but everywhere calls him man, as In 1 Tim. 2 : 5 — " For there is on» 
God, one mediator also hotwoon God and man, himself man, Christ Jeans." On this passage Prof . L. L. Paine 
remarks in the New World, Dec. 1894 — " That Paul ever confounded Christ with God 
himself, or regarded him as in any way the Supreme Divinity, is a position invalid- 
ated not only by direct statements, but also by the whole drift of his epistles." 
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( 6 ) Old Testament descriptions of God are applied to him. 

This application to Christ of titles and names exclusively appropriated 
to God is inexplicable, if Christ was not regarded as being himself God. 
The peculiar awe with which the term ' Jehovah' was set apart by a nation 
of strenuous monotheists as the sacred and incommunicable name of the 
one self-existent and covenant-keeping God forbids the belief that the 
Scripture writers could have used it as the designation of a subordinate 
and created being. 

Bat. 3 : 3 — " Kake 78 ready tho way of tie lord " — Is a quotation from Is. 40 : 3 —" Prepare ye .... the 
way of JshoTab." John 12 : 41 — " Tliflse things said Isaiali, beoaose lie saw his glory'; and ho spake of him " [i, e., 
Christ] — refers to Is. 6 ; 1 — "In the year that Kng Uzziah died I saw the lord sitting upon a throne." So in 
Eph. 4:7, 8— "measure of the gift of Christ. . . . led oaptiyity oaptive" — is an application to Christ of 
what is said of Jehovah in Ps. 68 : 18. In 1 Pet 3 : 15, moreover, we read, with all the great 
uncials, several of the Fathers, and all the best versions : " sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord " ; 
here the apostle borrows his language from Is. 8 ; 13, where we read : " Jehovah of hosts, him 
shall ye sanotlfy." When we remember that, with the Jews, God's covenant-title was so 
sacred that for the Kethib { =" writtten " ) Jehovah there was always substituted the 
Keri (—"read"— imperative) Adonai, in order to avoid pronunciation of the great 
Name, it seems the more remarkable that the Greek equivalent of ' Jehovah' should 
have been so constantly used of Christ. Cf. Rom. 10 : 9 — " confess .... Jesus as lord " j 1 Cor. 12 : 3 
— " no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy Spirit." We must remember also the indignation 
of the Jews at Christ's assertion of his equality and oneness with the Father. Com- 
pare Goethe's, " Wer darf ihn nennen ? " with Carlyle's, " the awful Unnameable of this 
Universe." The Jews, it has been said, have always vibrated between monotheism and 
moneythelsm. Tet James, the strongest of Hebrews, in his Epistle uses the word ' Lord ' 
freely and alternately of God the Father and of Christ the Son. This would have been 
impossible if James had not believed in the community of essence between the Son 
and the Father. 

It is interesting to note that 1 Maccabees does not once use the word 0eo5, or niJpios,, 
or any other direct designation of God unless it be oipavos ( cf, " swear , ... by the heaven' 
— Hat. 5 : 34). So the book of Esther contains no mention of the name of God, though 
the apocryphal additions to Esther, which are found only in Greek, contain the name 
of God in the first verse, and mention it in all eight times. See Bissell, Apocrypha, in 
Lange's Commentary ; Liddou, Our Lord's Divinity, 93 ; Max MtUler on Semitic Mono- 
theism, in Chips from a German Workshop, 1 : 337. 

(c) He possesses the attributes of God. 

Among these are life, self-existence, immutabiliiy, truth, love, holiness, 
eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence. All these attributes are 
ascribed to Christ in connections which show that the terms are used in no 
secondary sense, nor in any sense predicable of a creature. 

JAfe: Johnl;4 — "Inhimwas life"; 14:6— "lam .... thelifo." Self -existence : John 5: 26 —"have 
life in himself"; Heb.7:i6 — "power of an endless life." ImmvtahiMy: Heb. 13 : 8 — " Jesus Christ is the same 
yesterday and to-day, yea and forever." Truth : John 14 : 6 — " I am . . . . the truth " ; Rev. 3 t 7 — " ho that is 
true." ioBe ; 1 John 3 ; 16 — " Hereby know wo love " ( tiji' iyiiniv = the personal Love, as the per- 
sonal Truth ) " because he laid down his life for us." Holiness : Luke 1 : 35 — " that which is to be bom shall 
be called holy, the Son of God"; John 6 : 69—" thou art the Holy One of God " ; Heb. 7 : 26 — " holy, guileless, undeJled, 
separated from sinners." 

Eternity: John 1:1— "In the beginning wasthe¥ord." Gkidet says ev ipxfi— not 'in eternity,' 
but ' in the beginning of the creation ' ; the eternity of the Word being an inference 
from the ^x — the Word lecw, when the world was created : cf. Gen. 1 : 1 — " In the beginning God 
created," But Meyer says, iv ipxji here rises above the historical conception of "in the 
beginning" In Genesis (which includes the beginning of time itself) to the absolute con- 
ception of anteriority to time ; the creation is something subsequent. He finds a par- 
allel In ProT. 8 : 23 — ei" ipxv "P" "" '■'I" V?" Toi^o-ai. The interpretation ' in the beginning of 
the gospel ' is entirely unexegetlcal ; so Meyer. So John 17 : 5 — " glory which I had with thee 
before the world was"; Ilph.l:4 — " choso us in him before the foundation of the world." Dorner also says 
that iv ipxi in Johnl:l is not 'the beginning of the world,' but designates the point 
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back of which It is impossible to go, i, e., eternity ; the world is first spoken of in versa 3, 
John 8: 58 —"Before Abraham was born, I am"; c/.l:15; Col. 1:17— "he is before all things"; leb. 1:11 — the 
heavens " shall perish ; but thou conlinnest "; Her, 21 : 6—" I am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end." 

Omnipresence : Kat. 28 : 20 — " I am with you always " ; Eph. 1 : 23 — " the fulness of him that filleth all in 
all." Omniscience : Mat. 9:4—" Jesus knowing their thoughts " ; John 2 : 24, 25 — " knew all men . , , , knew 
what was in man " ; 16 : 30 — "knowest all things " ; Acts 1 : 24 — " Thou, lord, who knowest the hearts of all men "— 
a prayer offered before the day of Pentecost and showing the attitude of the disciples 
toward their Master ; 1 Cor, 4 : 5 — " until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the hearts " ; Col. 2 : 3 — "in whom are all the treasures of wisdom and 
iuiowledge hidden." Omnipotence: Kat. 27:18 — "All authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth " ; Rev. 1 : 8 — " the Lord God, which is and which was and which is to come, the Almighty." 

Beysohlag, N. T. Theology, 1 : 249-260, holds that Jesus' preSxistence is simply the 
concrete form given to an ideal conception. Jesus traces himself back, as everything 
else holy and divine was traced back in the conceptions of his time, to a heavenly 
original in which it prefe'xisted before its earthly appearance ; e. g, : the tabernacle, in 
Hob. 8:5; Jerusalem, in Gal. 4 : 25 and Her. 21 : 10 ; the kingdom of God, in Hat. 13 : 24 ; much 
more the Messiah, in John6:62 — "ascending where be was before"; 8:68 — " Before Abraham was bom, I 
am " ; 17 : 4, 5 — " glory which I had with thee before the world was " 17 : 24 — " thou lovedst mo before the founda- 
tion of the world." This view that Jesus existed before creation only Ideally in the divine 
mind, means simply that God foreknew him and his coming. The view is refuted by 
the multiplied intimations of a personal, in distinction from an ideal, preSxistence. 

Lowrle, Doctrine of St. John, 115 — " The words ' In the beginning ' ( John 1:1) suggest that 
the author is about to write a second book of Genesis, an account of a new creation." 
As creation presupposes a Creator, the preSiustence of the personal Word is assigned 
as the explanation of the being of the universe. The V indicates absolute existence, 
which is a loftier idea than that of mere preSxistence, although it Includes this. While 
John the Baptist and Abraham are said to have arisen, appeared, come into being, it 
is said that the Logos was, and that the Logos was God. This implies coStemity with 
the Father. But, if the view we are combating were correct, John the Baptist and 
Abraham preBxisted, equally with Christ. This is certainly not the meaning of Jesus 
in John 8:58 — "Before Abraham was bom, I am"; cf. Col. 1:17 — "ho is before all things" — "auros em- 
phasizes the personality, while ianv declares that the preSxistence is absolute existence' ' 
( Llghtf oot ) ; John 1 : 15 — "He that cometh after me is become before me ; for he was before me " = not that 
Jesus was Ijom earlier than John the Baptist, for he was bom six months later, but 
that he existed earlier. ' He stands before John in rank, because he existed long 
before John in time; 6:62 — "the Son of man ascending whore he was before"; 16:28 — " I came out from 
the Father, and am come into the world." So Is. 9 : 6, 7, calls Christ " Everlasting Mher " = eternity is 
an attribute of the Messiah. T. W. Chambers, in Jour. Soo. Bib. Exegesis, 1881 :-169-171 
— *' Christ is the Everlasting One, ' whose goings forth have been from of old, even from the days of eter- 
nity ' ( Hieah 5:2). ' Of the increase of his government there shall be no end,' just because of his 

existence there has been no begiiming." 

(c?) The works of God are ascribed to him. 

We do not here speak of miracles, which may be wrought by communi- 
cated power, but of such works as the creation of the world, the upholding 
of aU things, the final raising of the dead, and the judging of all men. 
Power to perform these works cannot be delegated, for they are character- 
istic of omnipotence. 

Creation : John 1:3 — "All things were made through him " ; 1 Cor, 8 : 6 — "one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom are all things " ; Col. 1:16— "all things have been created through him, and unto bim"; Eeb. 1 : 10 — "Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning didst lay the fotindation of the earth. And the heavens are the works of thy bands " ; 3 : 3 ,. 4 

— "he that built all things is God " = Christ, the builder of the house of Israel, is the God who 
made all things; Rev.3;14 — "the beginning ofthe creation of God" (cf. Plato: "Mind is the ipxv 
of motion "). Upholding : Col. 1 : 17 — " in him all things consist " ( marg. " hold together " ) ; Eeb. 1 : 3 

— " upholding all things by the word of his power." Baising the dead and judging the wmid : John 5 : 
27-29 — " authority to execute judgment .... all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come forth " ; 
Hat. 25 ; 31, 32 — " sit on the throne of his glory ; and before bim shall be gathered all the nations." If om: argu- 
ment were addressed wholly to believers, we might also urge Christ's work in the world 
as Revealer of God and Redeemer from sin, as a proof of his deity. On the works of 
Christ, see Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 163 ; per contra, see Examination of Liddon's 
Bampton Lectures, 12, 
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Statements of Christ's creative and of his upholding activity are combined in Jolm 
1:3, 4 — Jlivra fii* avroO eyeVero, Kal xoipl^ avTov e-yeVero ovSe ev. 6 yeyovflv ev avrqi ^loij flv— "All 
tUnga were made ttiroagli him ; uid mtlioat Mm was net anything made. That whiob hath been made was life in him " 
(marg.). Westcott : " It would be difBcult to find a more complete consent of ancient 
authorities In favor of any reading than that which supports this punctuation." 
Westcott therefore adopts it. The passage shows that the universe 1. exists within 
the bounds of Christ's being ; 2. is not dead, but living ; 3. derives its life from him ; 
see Inge, Christian Mysticism, 46. Creation requires the divine presence, as well as 
the divine agency. God creates through Christ. All things were made, not iurb airoC — 
" by him," but Si' avToO — " throngh him." Christian believers " Behind creation's throbbing 
screen Catch movements of the great Unseen." 

Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, Iv, Ivi — "That which many a philosopher 
dimly conjectured, namely, that God did not produce the world in an absolute, immedi- 
ate manner, but in some way or other, mediately, here presents itself to us with the 
lustre of revelation, and exalts so much the more the claim of the Son of God to our 
deep and reverential homage." Would that such scientific men as Tyndall and Hux- 
ley might see Christ In nature, and, doing his will, might learn of the doctrine and be 
led to the Father 1 The humblest Christian who sees Christ's hand In the physical uni- 
verse and In human history knows more of the secret of the universe than all the mere 
scientists put together. 

Col. 1 ; 17 — " In him all tlungs consist," or " hold together," means nothing less than that Christ Is the 
principle of cohesion In the universe, making It a eosmos instead of a chaos. Tyndall 
said that the attraction of the sun upon the earth was as inconceivable as If a horse 
should draw a cart without traces. Sir Isaac Newton : " Gravitation must be caused by 
an agent acting constantly according to certain laws." Lightfoot : " Gravitation Is an 
expression of the mind of Christ." Evolution also Is a method of his operation. The 
laws of nature are the habits of Christ, and nature itself is but his steady and constant 
will. He binds together man and nature in one organic whole, so that we can speak 
of a ' universe.' Without him there would be no Intellectual bond, no uniformity 
of law, no unity of truth. He Is the principle of Induction, that enables us to argue 
from one thing to another. The medium of Interaction between things is also the 
medium of intercommunication between minds. It is fitting that he who draws and 
holds together the physical and intellectual, should also draw and hold together the 
moral universe, drawing all men to himself (John 12 : 32 ) and so to God, and reconciling 
all things in heaven and earth ( Col. 1 : 20 ). In Christ " the law appears, Drawn out in 
Uvlng characters," because he Is the ground and source of aU law, both in nature and 
In humanity. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 6-12. 

( e) He receives honor and worship due only to God. 

In addition to the address of Thomas, in John 20 : 28, which we have 
akeady cited among the proofs that Jesus is expressly called God, and in 
which divine honor is paid to him, we may refer to the prayer and worship 
offered by the apostolic and post-apostoUc church. 

John 5 : 23 — " that all may honor the Son, even as they honor the Father " ; 13 : 14 — " If ye shall ask me [so NB 
and Tlsch. 8th ed. ] anything in my name, that will 1 do " ; Acts 7 : 59 — " Stephen, calling npon the lord, and say- 
ing, lord Jesus, recelTO my spirit" (c/. Inke 23:46 — Jesus' words: " Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit") ; Rom. 10: 9 — " confess with thy mouth Jesns as Lord" ;13 — "whosoeYor shall call npon the name of the lord 
shall he saved " (c/.Gen. 4:26— "Then began men to oall npon the name of Jehovah"); lOor, 11:24, 25 — "this do 
lnremembranceofme" = worship of Christ; Heb. 1:6 — "let all the angels of God worship him" ; Phil 2:10, 
11 — " In the name of Jesus every knee should bow .... every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is lord" ; Rev. 
5 : 12-14 — " Worthy is tho lamb that hath been slain to receive the power ...."; 2 Pet, 3 : 18 — " Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. To him be the glory " ; 2 Bm, 4 : 18 and leb. 13 ; 21 — " to whom be the glory for ever and ever ' ' — 
these ascriptions of eternal glory to Christ imply his deity. See also 1 Pet 3 : 15 — " Sanc- 
tify in your hearts Christ as Lord," and Eph. 5 : 21 — " subjecting yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ." 
Here is enjoined an attitude of mind towards Christ which would be idolatrous if 
Christ were not God. See Llddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 266, 366. 

Foster, Christian life and Theology, 134— " In the euoharistic liturgy of the ' Teach- 
ing ' we read : ' Hosanna to the God of David ' ; Ignatius styles him repeatedly God 
' begotten and unbegotten, come in the flesh ' ; speaking once of ' the blood of God ', in 
evident allusion to Acts 20 ; 28 ; the epistle to Dloguetus takes up the Pauline words and 
calls him the ' architect and world-builder by whom [ God] created the heavens' , and 
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names him God ( chap, vli) ; Hermas speaks of him as ' the holy preSxistent Spirit, that 
created every creature ', which style of expression Is f ollovred by Justin, who calls him 
God, as also all the later great writers. In the second epistle of Clement ( 130-160, Har- 
nack ), we read : ' Brethren, it is fitting that you should think of Jesus Christ as of God 
— as the Judge of the living and the dead.' And Ignatius describes him as ' begotten 
and unbegotten, passible and impassible, . . . who was before the eternities with the 
Father.' " 

These testimonies only give evidence that the Church Fathers saw in Scripture 
divine honor ascribed to Christ. They were but the precursors of a host of later inter- 
preters. In a lull of the awful massacre of Armenian Christians at Sassouan, one of 
the Kurdish savages was heard to ask : " Who was that ' Lord Jesus ' that they were 
callingto?" In their death agonies, the Christians, like Stephen of old, called upon 
the name of the Lord. Robert Browning quoted, in a letter to a lady in her last illness, 
the words of Charles Lamb, when " in a gay fancy with some friends as to how he and 
they would feel if the greatest of the dead were to appear suddenly In flesh and blood 
once more — on the first suggestion, ' And if Christ entered this room ? ' changed his 
tone at once and stuttered out as his manner was when moved: 'You see — if Shake- 
spere entered, we should all rise ; if He appeared, we must kneel.' " On prayer to 
Jesus, see Liddon, Bampton Lectures, note F ; Bernard, in Hastings' Bib. Diet., 4 : 44 ; 
Zahu, Sklzzen aus dem Leben dor alten Kirche, 9, 288. 

(/) His name is associated ■with that of God upon a footing of equality. 

We do not here allude to 1 John 5 : 7 ( the three heavenly witnesses ), for 
the latter part of this verse is unquestionably spurious ; but to the formula 
of baptism, to the apostolic benedictions, and to those passages in which 
eternal life is said to be dependent equally upon Christ and upon God, or 
in which spiritual gifts are attributed to Christ equally with the Father. 

The formula of baptism : Mat. 28 ; 19 — " lapUmng tliem iato tie name of the ratker and of tie Son and of 
the Holy Spirit"; cf. Acts 3: 38 — "be baptizedevery oneof youin the name of Jesns Christ"; lUm. 6:3 — "baptized 
into Christ Jesus." " In the common baptismal formula the Son and the Spirit are ooBrdi- 
nated with the Father, and eii iuo/ia has religious significance." It would be both 
absurd and profane to speak of baptizing Into the name of the Father and of Moses. 

The apostolic heneclictions : 1 Cor. 1:3 — " Srace to you and peace from God our Father and the lord Jesus 
Christ " ; 2 Cor, 13 ; 14 — " The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, be with yon aU." " In the benedictions grace is something divine, and Christ has 
power to impart it. But why do we find ' God,' instead of simply ' the Father,' as in the bap- 
tismal formula? Because it is only the Father who does not become man or have a 
historical existence. Elsewhere he is specially called ' God the Father,' to distingviish him 
from God the Son and God the Holy Spirit ( Gal. 1 : 3 ; Eph. 3 : 14 ; 6 : 23 )." 

Other passages : John 5 : 23 — "that all may honor the Son, even as they honor the Father" ; John 14 ; 1 
— " bBlioTe in God, believe also in me" — double imperative ( so Westcott, Bible Com., in loco ) ; 
17 : 3 — " this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, and him whom then didst send, even Jesns 
Christ " ; Mat. 11 ; 27 — " no one knoweth the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and 
ho to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal him" ; 1 Cor. 12 : 4-6 — " the same Spirit .... the same Lord [ Christ ] . . , . 
the same God" [the Father] bestow spiritual gifts, e. p., faith: Rom.l0:17 — "beliefcomethof hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of Christ"; peace: Col. 3:15— "let the peace of Christ rule in yonr hearts." 2TheBs. 
2:16, 17 — "nowourLordJesttsChrist himself, and God our Father . , . . comfort your hearts " — two names 
with a verb In the singvilar intimate the oneness of the Father and the Sou ( Lillie ). Eph. 
6:5 — " kingdom of Christ and God " ; Col. 3 : 1 — " Christ , , , , seated on the right hand of God "= participa- 
tion in the sovereignty of the universe, —the Eastern divan held not only the monarch 
buthisson;Rev, 20:6 — "priests of God and of Christ"; 22:3 — "the throne of God and of the Lamb"; 16 — 
" the root and the offspring of David "= both the Lord of David and his son. Hackett : " As the 
dying Savior said to the Father, ' Into thy hands I commend my spirit' ( Luke 23 ; 46 ), so the dying 
Stephen said to the Savior, ' receive my spirit ' ( Acts 7 : 59 )." 

( g ) Equality with God is expressly claimed. 

Here we may refer to Jesus' testimony to himself, already treated of 
among the proofs of the supernatural character of the Scripture teaching 
( see pages 189, 190 ). Equality with God is not only claimed for himself by 
Jesus, but it is claimed for him by his apostles. 
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Johns ; 18 — " called God his own Father, making himself equal with God " ; Phil. 2:6—" who, existing in the form 
of God, counted not the being on an equality with God a thing to be grasped "= counted not his equality 
with God a thing to be forcibly retained. Christ made and left upon his contempora^ 
ries the impression that he claimed to be God. The New Testament has left, upon the 
great mass of those who have read It, the impression that Jesus Christ claims to be God. 
If he is not God, he is a deceiver or is self -deceived, and, in either case, Chnst/us, si non 
Dens, non bonus. See Nlcoll, Life of Jesus Christ, 187. 

(h) Furtlier proof of Christ's deity may be found in the application to 
him of the phrases: 'Son of God,' 'Image of God' ; in the declarations 
of his oneness with God ; in the attribution to him of the fulness of the 
Godhead. 

Mat. 26 : 63, 64 — "I adjure thee bj the liTing Ged, that thou tell us whether thou art the Ghristi the Son of Gel 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said" — It is for this testimony that Christ dies. Col. 1 :15 — "the 
image of the inrisible God " ; leb. 1:3 — "the effulgence of his [ the Father's ] glory, and the very image of 
Ms substance "; John 10 : 30 — "I and the Father are one "; 14 : 9 — " he that hath seen me hath seen the Father " ; 17 : 11, 
22 — "that they may be one, evenas wearo" — iv, not els; unum, not unus; one substance, not 
one person. " Unum is antidote to the Arlan, sfumus to the Sabellian heresy." Ool. 2 : 9 
— "in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily"; c/. 1:19 — "for it was the pleasure of the Father 
that in him should all the fulness dwell ; " or (marg.) " for the whole fulness of God was pleased to dwell in him." 
John 16:15 — "all things whatsoever the Father hath are mine "; 17:10 — "all things that are mine are thine, and 
thine are mine," 

Meyer on John 10 : 30 — "I and the Father are one " — " Here the Arlan understanding of a mere 
ethical harmony as taught In the words 'are one ' is unsatisfactory, because Irrelevant to 
the exercise of power. Oneness of essence, though not contained in the words them- 
selves, is, by the necessities of the argument, presupposed in them." Dalman, The 
Words of Jesus : " Nowhere do we find that J esus called himself the Son of Q od In such 
a sense as to suggest a merely religious and ethical relation to God — a relation which 
others also possessed and which they were capable of attaining or were destined to 
acquire." We may add that while in the lower sense there are many ' sons of God,' there 
is but one ' only begotten Son.' 

( i ) These proofs of Christ's deity from the New Testament are corrobo- 
rated by Christian experience. 

Christian experience recognizes Christ as an absolutely perfect Savior, 
perfectly revealing the Godhead and worthy of unlimited worship and 
adoration ; that is, it practically recognizes him as Deity. But Christian 
experience also recognizes that through Christ it has introduction and 
reconciliation to God as one distinct from Jesus Christ, as one who was 
alienated from the soul by its sin, but who is now reconciled through 
Jesus's death. In other words, while recognizing Jesus as God, we are 
also compelled to recognize a distinction between the Father and the Son 
through whom we come to the Father. 

Although this experience cannot be regarded as an independent witness 
to Jesus' claims, since it only tests the truth already made known in the 
Bible, still the irresistible impulse of every person whom Christ has saved 
to lift his Redeemer to the highest place, and bow before him in the lowliest 
worship, is strong evidence that only that interpretation of Scripture can 
be true which recognizes Christ's absolute Godhead. It is the church's 
consciousness of her Lord's divinity, indeed, and not mere speculation 
upon the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that has compelled the 
formulation of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 

In the letter of Pliny to Trajan, it is said of the early Christians " quod essent soUti 
carmen Christo quasi Deo dlcere Invicem." The prayers and hymns of the church 
show what the church has believed Scripture to teach. Dwight Moody is said to have 
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received his first oonviotion of the truth of the gospel from hearing the concluding' 
words of a prayer, " For Christ's sake, Amen," when awakened from physical slumber 
in Dr. Kirk's church, Boston. These words, wherever uttered. Imply man's dependence 
and Christ's deity. See New Englander, 1878 : 432. In Uph. 4 : 33, the Bevlsed Version sub- 
stitutes " in Clirist " for " for Christ's sake." The exact phrase " for Christ's sake" is not 
found in the N. T. in connection with prayer, although the 0. T. phrase " for mj name's 
sake " ( Pa, 25 : 11 ) passes into the N. T. phrase " in tie name of Jeans " ( Phil. 2 : 10 ) ; cf. Ps. 72 : 15 — 
" men shall pray for him continually " = the words of the hymn : " For Tiim shall endless prayer 
be made, And endless blessings crown his head." All this is proof that the idea of 
prayer for Christ's sake is in Scripture, though the phrase is absent. 

A caricature scratched on the wall of the Palatine palace in Borne, and dating back 
to the third century, represents a human figure with an ass's head, hanging upon a 
cross, while a man stands before it in the attitude of worship. Under the efSgy is this 
iU-spelled inscription : "Alexamenos adores his God." 

This appeal to the testimony of Christian consciousness was first made by Bchleier- 
macher. William E. Gladstone : " All I write, and all I think, and all I hope, is based 
upon the divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of our poor, way ward race." B. G. 
Robinson: "When you preach salvation by faith in Christ, you preach the Trinity." 
W. G. T. Shedd : " The construction of the doctrine of the Trinity started, not from the 
consideration of the three persons, but from belief in the deity of one of them." On 
the worship of Christ in the authorized services of the AugUcan church, see Stanley, 
Church and State, 333-335; Liddon, Divinity of our Lord, 514. 

In oontemplating passages apparently inconsistent with those now cited, 
in that they impute to Christ weakness and ignorance, limitation and sub- 
jection, we are to remember, first, that our Lord was truly man, as well as 
truly God, and that this ignorance and weakness may be predicated of him 
as the God-man in whom deity and humanity are united ; secondly, that 
the divine nature itself was in some way limited and humbled during our 
Savior's earthly life, and that these passages may describe him as he was 
in his estate of humiliation, rather than in his original and present glory ; 
and, thirdly, that there is an order of office and operation which is consist- 
ent with essential oneness and equality, but which permits the Father to be 
spoken of as first and the Son as second. These statements will be further 
elucidated in the treatment of the present doctrine and in subsequent 
examination of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

There are certain things of which Christ was ignorant : Hark 13 : 32 — " of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaTon, neither the Son, hut the Father," He was subject to 
physical fatigue : John 4:6 — " Jesns therefore, being wearied with his jonmey, sat thns by the well." There 
was a limitation connected with Christ's taking of human flesh : PhiL 2 ; 7 — " emptied bimseH 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men " ; John 14 : 28 — "the Father is greater than I." 
There is a subjection, as respects order of office and operation, which is yet consistent 
with equality of essence and oneness with God; 1 Cor. 15:28 — "then shall the Son also himself 
be snbjeotod to him that did sabject all things nnto him, that God may be all in all." This must be interpreted 
consistently with John 17 : 5 — "glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had with thee befero 
the world was," and with Phil 2.: 6, where this glory is described as being "tbe form of God" and 
" equality with God." 

Even in his humiliation, Christ was the Essential Truth, and ignorance in him never 
involved error or false teaching. Ignorance on his part might make his teaching at 
times incomplete, — it never in the smallest particular made his teaching false. Yet 
here we must distinguish between what he intended to teach and what was merely 
■iTicidcntal to his teaching. Whenhesaid: Moses "wrote of me "(John 5: 46) and "David in the 
Spirit called him Lord " ( Mat. 22 : 43 ), tf his purpose was to teach the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and of the 110th Psalm, we should regard his words as absolutely authoritative. 
But it is possible that he intended only to locate the passages referred to, and If so, his 
words cannot be used to exclude critical conclusions as to their authorship. Adamson, 
The Mind in Christ, 136—" If he spoke of Moses or David, it was only to identify the 
passage. The authority of the earlier dispensation did not rest upon its record being due 
to Moses, nor did the appropriateness of the Psalm lie in its being uttered by David. 
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There is no evidence that the question of authorship ever came before him." Adam- 
son rather more precariously suggests that " there may have been a lapse of memory 
in Jesus' mention of ' ZaehariBb, son of BaraoUali ' ( Hat, 23 : 35 ), since this was a matter of no 
spiritual import." 

For assertions of Jesus' knowledge, see John 2 ; 24, 25 — " he knaw ill men ... ho needed not 
that any one should hear vitness oonoeming man ; for he himself knew what was in man ; " 6 : 64 — " Jesus knew from 
the heginning who 'they were that believed not, and who it was that ahonld betray him " ; 12:33 — "this he said, signi- 
fying by what manner of death he shonld die " ; 21 : 19 — " Now this he spake, sigmfying by what manner of death he 
[Peter] should glo'-ify God " ; 13 ;1 — "knowing that his honr was come that he shonld depart" ; Mat. 25: 31 — 
" when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the angels with him, then shall be sit on the throne of his 
glory" = he knew that he was to act as final judge of the human race. Other instances 
are mentioned by Adamson, The Mind In Christ, 24-49 : 1. Jesus' knowledge of Peter 
( John 1 : 42 ) ; 2. his finding Philip ( 1 : 43 ) ; 3. his recognition of Nathanael ( 1 : 47 - 50 ) ; 4. of 
the woman of Samaria (4:17-19,39); 6. miraculous draughts of fishes (lnke5:6-9; John 
21 : 6 ) J 6. death of Lazarus ( John 11 ; 14 ) ; 7. the ass's colt ( Mat. 21 : 2 ) ; 8. of the upper room 
(Mark 14:15); 9. of Peter's denial (Mat. 26:34); 10. of the manner of his own death (John 
12 ■ 33 ; 18 : 32 ) ; 11. of the manner of Peter's death (John 21 : 19 ) ; 12. of the fall of Jerusalem 
(Mat. 24:2). 

On the other hand there are assertions and implications of Jesus' ignorance : he did 
not know the day of the end ( Mark 13 : 32 ), though even here he intimates his superiority 
to angels; 5:30-34 — "Who touched my garments?" though even here power had gone forth 
from him to heal ; John 11 : 34 — " 'Where have ye laid him ? " though here he is about to raise 
Lazarus from the dead ; Mark 11 : 13 — " seeing a flg tree afer off having leaves, he came, if haply he might 
find anything thereon " = he did not know that it had no fruit, yet he had power to curse it. 
With these evidences of the limitations of Jesus' knowledge, we must assent to the 
judgment of Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 33 — " We must decline to stake the authority 
of Jesus on a question of literary criticism"; and of Gore, Incarnation, 195— "That 
the use by our Lord of such a phrase as ' Moses wrote of me ' binds us to the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch as a whole, I do not think we need to yield. " See our section on 
The Person of Christ ; also Rush Rhees, Life of Jesua, 243, 244. Per contra, see Swayne, 
Our Lord's Knowledge as Man ; and CJrooker, The New Bible, who very unwisely claims 
that belief in a Kenosis Involves the surrender of Christ's authority and atonement. 

It is inconceivable that any mere ereatwre should say, " God is greater than I am," 
or should be spoken of as ultimately and in a mysterious way becoming " subject to 
God." In his state of humiliation C!hrist was subject to the Spirit ( Acts 1:2 — " after that he 
had given conunandment through the Holy Spirit " ; 10 : 38 — " God anointed him with the Holy Spirit .... for God 
was with him " ; Heb. 9 : 14 — " through the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God " ) , but in his 
state of exaltation Christ is Lord of the Spirit (nvpiov irrevMaros— 2 Cor. 3:18 — Meyer), 
giving the Spirit and working through the Spirit. Hob. 2 : 7, marg. — "Thou madest him for a little 
while lower than the angels." On the whole subject, see Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, !!62, 351; Tho- 
masius, Christi Person und Work, 1:61-64; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 127, 207, 458; 
per contra, see Examination of Liddon, 252, 294; Professors of Andover Seminary, 
Divinity of Christ. 

C. The Holy Spirit is recognized as God. 

(a) He is spoken of as God ; ( & ) the attributes of God are ascribed to 
him, such as Hfe, truth, love, holiness, eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, 
omnipotence ; ( c ) he does the works of God, such as creation, regenera- 
tion, resurrection ; ( d ) he receives honor due only to God ; ( e ) he is asso- 
ciated with God on a footing of equaUty, both in the formula of baptism 
and in the apostolic benedictions. 

(o) Spoken of as God, Acts 5 : 3, 4 — "lie to the Holy Spirit .... not lied unto men, but unto God" ; 
lCor.3:16 — "ye are a temple of God .... theSpiritof Goddwellethinyou"; 6:19 — "your body is a temple of the 
Holy Spirit " ; 12 : 4-6 "same Spirit .... same Lord .... same God, who worketh all things in all " — " The 
divine Trinity is here indicated in an ascending climax, in such a way that we pass 
from the Spirit who bestows the gifts to the Lord [ Christ ] who is served by means of 
them, and finally to God, who as the absolute first cause and possessor of all Christian 
powers works the entire sum of all charismatic gifts in aU who are gifted " ( Meyer in 
loco). 
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(6) Attributes of God. LifeiRmn. 8:3 — "Spirit of life." Truth: Jolm 16:13 "Spirit of tmth." Love: 
Kom. 15:30— "love of the Spirit." Holiness: Bph. 4:30 — "tho Holy Spirit of Goi" Eternity: Hot), 9:14— 
"the eternal Spirit," Omnipresence: Ps. 139:7 — "Whither shall I go from thj Spirit?" Omniscience: 
1 Cor. 12:11— "ill these [ including gifts of healings and miracles ] worketh the one and the same 
Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he vilL" 

(e) Works of God. Creation: Gen. 1:2, marg.—" Spirit of God was brooding npon the face of the v?aters." 
Casting out of demons : Mat. 12 : 28 — "Bnt if I by the Spirit of God oast ont demons." Conviction of 
sin: Johnl6;8 — "conviot the world in respect of sin." Regeneration: John 3: 8 — "bom of the Spirit"; Tit. 
3. 5 — "renewing of the Holy Spirit." Resurrection: Rom. 8:11- "givelife also to yonr mortal bodies fhrongh 
his Spirit" ; 1 Cor. 15 ; 45 — "The last Adam became a life-giving spirit." 

(d) Honordueto God. 10or.3:16— "yeareatempleofGod .... the Spirit of God dwelleth in yon" — he 
who inhabits the temple is the object of worship there. See also the next item. 

( e ) dissociated with God. Formula of baptism : Mat. 28 ; 19 — " baptizing them into tho name of the 
Father and of the Son and of tho Holy Spirit." If the baptismal formula is worship, then we have here 
worship paid to the Spirit. Apostolic benedictions: 2 Cor. 13:14 — "The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the commnnion of the Holy Spirit, be with yon all." If the apostolic benedic- 
tions are prayers, then we have here a prayer to the Spirit. 1 Pet. 1:2 — "foreknowlodge of 
God the Father . , . sanctification of the Spirit . . . sprinkling ofthe blood of Jesos Christ" 

On Hob. 9 ; 14, Kendrick, Com. in loco, interprets : " Offers himself by virtue of an 
eternal spirit which dwells within him and Imparts to his sacrifice a spiritual and an 
eternal efloacy . The ' spirit ' here spoken of was not, then, the ' Holy Spirit ' ; it was not 
his purely divine nature ; it was that blending of his divine nature with his human per- 
sonality which forms the mystery of his being, that 'spirit of holiness' by virtue of which 
he was declared ' the Son of God with power,' on account of his resurrection from the 
dead." Hovey adds a note to Kendrick's Commentary, in loco, as follows: "This 
adjective 'eternal' naturally suggests that the word 'Spirit' refers to the higher and 
divine nature of Christ. His truly human nature, on its spiritual side, was Indeed 
eternal as to the future, but so also is the spirit of every man. The unique and super- 
lative value of Christ's self-sacrifice seems to have been due to the Impulse of the 
divine side of his nature." The phrase 'eternal spirit' would then mean his divinity. To 
both these interpretations we prefer that which makes the passage refer to the Holy 
Spirit, and we cite in support of this view Acts 1 : 2 — " he had given oomnmndment through the Holy 
Spirit unto the apostles "; 10 : 38 — " God anointed him with the Holy Spirit." On lCor.2:10, Mason, Faith of 
the Gospel, 63, remarks : " The Spirit of God finds nothing even in God which bafBes 
his scrutiny. His 'search' is not a seeking for knowledge yet beyond him. . . . Nothing 
but God could search the depths of God." 

As spirit is nothing less than the inmost principle of life, and the spirit 
of man is man himself, so the spirit of God must be God (see 1 Cor. 2 : H 
— Meyer). Christian experience, moreover, expressed as it is in the 
prayers and hymns of the church, furnishes an argument for the deity of 
the Holy Spirit similar to that for the deity of Jesus Christ. When our 
eyes are opened to see Christ as a Savior, we are compelled to recognize 
the work in us of a divine Spirit who has taken of the things of Christ and 
has shown them to us ; and this divine Spirit we necessarily distinguish 
both from the Father and from the Son. Christian experience, however, 
is not an original and independent witness to the deity of the Holy Spirit : 
it simply shows what the church has held to be the natural and unforced 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and so confirms the Scripture argument 
already adduced. 

The Holy Spirit Is God himself personally present in the believer. E. G. Robinson ; 
"If 'Spuitof God' no more Implies deity than does 'angel of God," why is not the 
Holy Spirit called simply the angel or messenger, of God ? " Walker, The Spirit and 
the Incarnation, 337 — " The Holy Spirit Is God in his innermost being or essence, 
the principle of life of both the Father and the Son ; that In which God, both as Father 
and Son, does everything, and In which he comes to us and is In us increasingly 
through his manifestations. Through the working and indwelling of this Holy Spirit, 
God in his person of Son was fully incarnate in Christ." Gould, Am. Com. on 1 Cor. 2 : 11 
— " For who among men knowoth the things of a man, save tho spirit of tho men, which is in him 7 even so the things of 
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God none knoweth, save the Spirit of Sod" — " The analogy must not be pushed too far, as 11 the 
Spirit of God and God were ooBxtensive terms, as the corresponding terms are, sub- 
stantially, in man. The point of the analogy is evidently self-linowledge, and in both 
cases the contrast is between the spirit within and anything outside." Andrew Mur- 
ray, Spirit of Christ, UO— " We must not expect always to feel the power of the Spirit 
when it worla. Scripture links power and weakness in a wonderful way, not as suc- 
ceeding each other but as existing together. 'I was with you in weakness ... my preaohing was in 
power ' ( ICor. 2 : 3 ) ; ' when I am weak then am I strong ' ( 2 Cor. 12 : 10 ), The power is the power of God 
given to faith, and faith grows strong in the dark. . . . He who would command nature 
must first and most absolutely obey her. . . . We want to get possession of the Power, 
and use it. God wants the Power to get possession of us, and use us." 

This proof of the deity of the Holy Spirit is not invalidated by the limita- 
tians of his work under the Old Testament dispensation. John 7 : 39 — 
"for the Holy Spirit was not yet" — means simply that the Holy Spirit 
could not fulfill his peculiar oifice as Eevealer of Christ until the atoning 
work of Christ should be accomplished. 

John 7; 39 is to be interpreted in the light of other Scriptures which assert the agency 
of the Holy Spirit under the old dispensation ( Ps. 51 : 11 — " take net thy holy Spirit from mo " ) 
and which describe his peculiar ofSce under the new dispensation (John 16:14, 15 — "he 
shall lake of mine, and shall declare it nnto yon" ). Limitation in the manner of the Spirit's work 
in the O. T. involved a limitation In the ea^ent and power of it also. Pentecost was the 
flowing forth of a tide of spiritual Influence which had hitherto been dammed up. 
Henceforth the Holy Spirit was the Spirit of Jesus Christ, taking of the things of Christ 
and showing them, applying his finished work to human hearts, and rendering the 
hitherto localized Savior omnipresent with his scattered followers to the end of time. 

Under the conditions of his humiliation, Christ was a servant. All authority in 
heaven and earth was given him only after his resurrection. Hence he could not send 
the Holy Spirit until he ascended. The mother can show off her son only when he is 
fully grown. The Holy Spirit could reveal Christ only when there was a complete 
Christ to reveal. The Holy Spirit could fully sanctify, only alter the example and 
motive of holiness were furnished in Christ's life and death. Archer Butler : " The 
divine Artist could not fitly descend to make the copy, before the original had been 
provided." 

And yet the Holy Spirit is "the eternal Spirit" (Heh. 9:14), and he not only existed, but also 
wrought. In Old Testament times. 2 Pet. 1 : 21 — "men spake from God, heiig moved by the Eoly Spirit " 
— seems to fix the meaning of the phrase "the Holy Spirit," where it appears in the 
O.T. Before Christ "the Holy Spirit waanotyet" (John7:39), just as before Edison electricity 
was not yet. There was just as much electricity in the world before Edison as there is 
now. Edison has only taught us its existence and how to use it. Still we can say that, 
before Edison, electricity, as a means of lighting, warming and transporting people, had 
no existence. So until Pentecost, the Holy Spirit, as the revealer of Christ, " was not yet.' 
Augustine calls Pentecost the dies natalis, or birthday, of the Holy Spirit ; and for the 
same reason that we call the day whea Mary brought forth her flrstbom son the birthday 
of Jesus Christ, though before Abraham was born, Christ was. The Holy Spirit had been 
engaged in the creation, and had Inspired the prophets, but offlcially, as Mediator 
between men and Christ, " the Holy Spirit was not yet." He could not show the things of Christ 
until the things of Christ were ready to be shown. See Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 
19-25; Prof. J. S. Gubelmann, Person and Work of the Holy Spirit in O. T. Times. 
For proofs of the deity of the Holy Spirit, see Walker, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; 
Hare, Mission of the Comforter ; Parker, The Paraclete ; Cardinal Manning, Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost ; Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 341-350. Further relerenees 
wiU be given in connection with the prool ol the Holy Spirit's personality. 

2. Intimations of the Old Testament. 

The passages which seem to show that even in the Old Testament there 
are three who are impUoitly recognized as God may be classed under four 
heads : 

A. Passages which seem to teach plurality of some sort in the Godhead, 
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( a ) The plural noun D'fl^K is employed, and tliat -with a plural verb — a 
use remarkable, ■when we consider that the singular ''X was also in exist- 
ence ; ( 6 ) God uses plural pronouns in speaking of himself ; ( c ) Jehovah 
distinguishes himself from Jehovah; [d) a Son is ascribed to Jehovah; 
( e ) the Spirit of God is distinguished from God ; (/) there are a three- 
fold ascription and a threefold benediction. 

( O ) G«n. 20 : 13 — " God osnsed [ plural ] me to wander from my fetter's house " ; 35 : 7 — " built there an altur, 
and called the phice Sl-Beth-el ; becanse there God was revealed [ plural 1 nnto him." ( b ) Gen. 1 ; 26 — " Let ns make 
man in onr image, after onr likeness " ; 3 : 22 — " Behold, the man is become as one of ns " ; 11 : 7 — " Come, let ns go 
down, and there oonfomd their langnage"; Is. 6 : 8 — "'Whom shall I send, and who will go ferns?" (e) Gen. 19:24 
— " IThen Jehovah rained npon Sodom and npon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Jehovah ont of heaven " ; Eos, 1:7 — 
"I will have mercy npon the honse of Jndah, and will save them by Jehovah, their God"; c/. 2Tim. 1 : 18 — "The Lord 
grant nnto him to find meroy of the Lorain that day" — thoug-li Ellicott here decides adversely to the 
Trinitarian reference, (d) Ps.2:7 — "Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee " ; Prov. 30 : 4 — 
" ^0 hath established all the ends of the earth ? What is his name, and what is his son's name, if thou knowest ? " 
(e) Gen.l:i and 2, marg. — "God created .... the Spirit of God was brooding"; Pa. 33 : 6 — "By the word of 
Jehovah were the heavens made. And all the host of them by the breath [spirit] of his mouth"; Is. 48:16 — "the 
Lord Jehovah hath sent me, and his Spirit " ; 63 ; 7, 10 — "loving kindnesses of Jehovah .... grieved his holy Spirit." 
(/) 13.6:3 — the trisagion : "Holy,holy, holy"; Sum. 6: 24-26 — " Jehovah bless thee, and keep thee : Jehovah 
make his &ce to shine upon thee, and be gracious nnto thee : Jehovah lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace." 

It has been suggested that as Baal was worshiped in different places and under differ- 
ent names, as Baal-Berith, Baal-hanan, Baal-peor, Baal-zeebub, and his priests could 
call upon any one of these as possessing certain personified attributes of Baal, while 
yet the whole was called by the plural term ' Baalim,' and Elijah could say : " Call ye 
upon your Gods," so ' Elohim' may be the collective designation of the God who was 
worshiped in different localities ; see Robertson Smith, Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church, 239. But this ignores the fact that Baal is always addressed in the singular, never 
in the plural, while the plural ' Elohim ' is the term commonly used in addresses to God. 
This seems to show that ' Baalim ' is a collective term, while ' Elohim ' is not. So when 
Ewald, Lehre von Gott, 2 : 333, distinguishes five names of God, corresponding to five 
great periods of the history of Israel, uiz., the "Almighty" of the Patriarchs, the 
" Jehovah " of the Covenant, the " God of Hosts " of the Monarchy, the " Holy One " 
of the Deuteronomist and the later prophetic age, and the " Our Lord ' ' of Judaism, he 
ignores the fact that these designations are none of them confined to the times to which 
they are attributed, though they may have been predominantly used in those times. 

The fact that DTi'?}* is sometimes used in a narrower sense, as applicable 
to the Son ( Ps. 45 : 6 ; c/. Heb. 1:8), need not prevent us from believing 
that the term was originally chosen as containing an allusion to a certain 
plurality in the divine nature. Nor is it sufficient to call this plural a 
simple pluralis majestaticusf since it is easier to derive this common 
figure from divine usage than to derive the divine usage from this common 
figure — especially when we consider the constant tendency of Israel to 
polytheism. 

Ps. 45 : 6 ; c/. Heb. 1 : 8 — " of the Son he saith. Thy throne, God, is for over and over." Here it is God who 
calls Christ " God " or '■ Hohim." The term Elohim has here acquired the significance of a 
singular. It was once thought that the royal style of speech was a custom of a later 
date than the time of Moses. Pharaoh does not use it. In Gen. 41 ; 41-44, he says : " I have 
set thee overall the laud of Egypt. ... I am Pharaoh." But later Investigations seem to prove that 
the plural for God was used by the Canaanites before the Hebrew occupation. The 
one Pharaoh Is called ' my gods ' or ' my god,' indifferently. The word ' master ' is 
usually found in the plural in the O. T. ( c/. Gen. 24 ; 9, Si ; 39 : 19 ; 40 : 1 ). The plural gives 
utterance to the sense of awe. It signifies magnitude or completeness. ( See The Bible 
Student, Aug. 1900 : 67.) 

This ancient Hebrew application of the plural to God is often explained as a mere 
plural of dignity, = one who combines in himself many reasons for adoration ( Cri'jS 
from PlSx to fear, to adore). Oehler, O. T. Theology, 1 : 128-130, calls it a "quantitative 
plural," signifying unlimited greatness. The Hebrews had many plural forms, where 
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we should use the singular, as 'heavens' Instead of 'heaven,' 'waters' instead of 
' water." We too speak of ' news,' ' wages,' and say ' you ' Instead of ' thou ' ; see F. W. 
Robertson, on Genesis, 13. But the Church Fathers, such as Barnabas, Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, Theophilus, Epiphanius, and Theodoret, saw in this plural an allusion to the 
Trinity, and we are inclined to follow them. When finite things were pluralized to 
express man's reverence, it would bo far more natural to pluralize the name of Q od. 
And God's purpose in securing this plurahzation may have been more far-reaching 
and intelligent than man's. The Holy Spirit who presided over the development of 
revelation may well have directed the use of the plural in general, and even the adop- 
tion of the plural name Mohim in particular, with a view to the future unfolding of 
truth with regard to the Trinity. 

We therefore dissent from the view of HUl, Genetic Philosophy, 323, 330— "The 
Hebrew religion, even much later than the time of Moses, as it existed in the popular 
mind, was, according to the prophetic writings, far removed from a real monotheism, 
and consisted in the wavering acceptance of the preeminence of a tribal God, with a 
strong inclination towards a general polytheism. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that anything approaching the philosophical monotheism of modem theology could 
have been elaborated or even entertained by primitive man. . . . ' Thou shalt have no otier 
godslmfore me ' ( Ei, 20 : 3 ;, the first precept of Hebrew monotheism, was not understood at 
first as a denial of the hereditary polytheistic faith, but merely as an exclusive claim 
to worship and obedience." E. G. Robinson says, in a similar strain, that " we can 
explain the idolatro\is tendencies of the Jews only on the supposition that they had 
lurking notions that their God was a merely national god. Moses seems to have imder- 
stood the doctrine of the divine unity, but the Jews did not." 

To the views of both HiU and Robinson we reply that the primitive intuition of God 
is not that of many, but that of One. Paul tells us that polytheism is a later and retro- 
gressive stage of development, due to man's sin ( Horn. 1 : 19-25 ). We prefer the statement 
of McLaren : " The plural Elohim is not a survival from a polytheistic stage, but 
expresses the divine nature in the manif oldness of its fulnesses and perfections, rather 
than in the abstract unity of its being " — and, we may add, expresses the divine nature 
in its essential fulness, as a complex of personalities. See Conant, Gesenius' Hebrew 
Grammar, 198; Green, Hebrew Grammar, 306; Gu:dlestone, O. T. Synonyms, 38, 53; 
Alexander on Ps&lm 11 : 7 ; 29 ; 1 ; 58 : 11. 

B. Passages relating to the Angel of Jehovah. 

(a) The angel of Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah ; (6) he is 
identified -with Jehovah by others ; ( c ) he accepts worship due only to 
God. Though the phrase ' angel of Jehovah ' is sometimes used in the 
later Scriptures to denote a merely human messenger or created angel, it 
seems in the Old Testament, with hardly more than a single exception, to 
designate the pre-incarnate Logos, whose manifestations in angelic or 
human form foreshadowed his final coming in the flesh. 

(a) Gen. 22 : 11, 16 — " the angel of Jeioyah called nuto him [ Abraham, when about to sacrifice Isaac! 
.... By myself have I sworn, aaith Jehoyah " ; 31:11, 13 — "the angel of God said unto me [Jacob] .... lam the 
GodofBeth-eL" (6) Gen.l6:9,13 — "angel of Jehovah said nnto her ... . audshe called the name of Jehovah that 
spake nnto her, Thou art a God that seeth" ; 48:15,16 — "the God who hath fed me ... . the angel who hath redeemed 
me." (c) Ei.3:2,4,5 — "the angel ofJehovah appeared onto him .... Godoalled nnto him out of the midst of the 
bnsh .... put off thy shoes from off thy feet"; Jndgesl3:20-22 — " angel of Jehovah ascended. . . . Manoahandhis 
wife .... fell on their faces . , , . Yanoahsaid .... ¥e shall surely die, because we have seen God." 

The " angel of the lord " appears to be a human messenger in Haggai 1 : 13 — " Eaggai, Jehovah's mes- 
senger " ; a created angel in Kat 1 : 20 — " an angel of the lord [ called Gabriel 1 appeared nnto " Joseph ; 
in Acts 8 ; 26 — " an angel of the lord spake unto Philip " ; and in 12 : 7— " an angel of the lord stood by him " 
(Peter). But commonly, in the O. T., the "angel of Jehovah" isatheophany, a self -manifest- 
ation of God. The only distinction is that between Jehovah in himself and Jehovah 
in manifestation. The appearances of "the angel of Jehovah" seem to be preliminary mani- 
festations of the divine Logos, as in Gen.l8 ;2,13 — "threemenstoodoveragainsthim[Abraham] 
. . , AndJehovahsaidnntoAbraham";Ban.3:25,28—" the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the gods. . . . Blessed be 
tie God ... . who hath sent his angoL" The N. T. " angel of the Lord " does not permit, the O. T. " angel 
of the lord " requires, worship ( Rov. 22 : 8, 9— " See thou do it not " ■, c/. Ei. 3 : 5 — " put off thy shoes " ). As 
BupporUng this interpretation, see Hengstenberg, Ohristology, 1 : 107-123 ; J. Pye Smith, 
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Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. As opposing It, see Hof mann, Schrif theweis, 1 : 
329, 378 ; Kurtz, History of Old Covenant, 1 : 181. On the whole subject, see Bit. Sac, 
1879 : 593-615. 

C. Descriptions of the divine Wisdom and Word. 

(a) Wisdom is represented as distinct from God, and as eternally exist- 
ing -with. God ; (6) the Word of God is distinguished from God, as execu- 
tor of his vdll from everlasting. 

( a ) ProT. 8:1 — " Doth not ™dom cij ? " Cf. Kat. 11 : 19 — " -msdom is justiled by her worka " ; Inie 7 : 35 — 
"wisdom is justified of all her children " ; 11 : 49 — " Therefore also said the wisdom of M, I will senduto them prophets 
and apostles " ; FroT. 8 ; 22, 30, 31 — "Jehovah possessed me in the beginning of his way, Before his works of old, , , . 1 
was by him, as a master workman ; And I was daily his delight, . , . And my delight was with the sons of men " ; c/. 3 : 
19 — "Jehovah by wisdom fonnded the earth," and Heb, 1 ; 3 — "his Son ... , throngb whom , ... he made the 
worlds." (b) Ps. 107:20— "He sendeth his word, and healeth them"; 119:89 — "Por ever, D Jehovah, Ihy word is 
settled in heaven " ; 147:15-18 — "He sendeth ont his commandment. . , , He sendeth out his word," 

In the Apocryphal book entitled Wisdom, 7 : 26, 28, wisdom is described as " the 
brightness of the eternal light," "the unspotted mirror of God's majesty," and "the 
image of his goodness" — reminding us of Heb.l:3 — "the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of 
his snbstanoe." In Wisdom, 9 : 9, 10, wisdom is represented as being present with God when 
he made the world, and the author of the book prays that wisdom may be sent to him 
out of God's holy heavens and from the throne of his glory. In 1 Esdras 4 : 35-38, Truth 
in a similar way is spoken of as personal : " Great is the Truth and stronger than all 
things. All the earth calleth upon the Truth, and the heaven blesseth it ; all works 
shake and tremble at it, and with it is no unrighteous thing. As for the Truth, it 
endureth and is always strong ; it Uveth and conquereth f orevermore." 

It must be acknowledged that in none of these descriptions is the idea of 
personality clearly developed. Still less is it true that John the apostle 
derived his doctrine of the Logos from the interpretations of these descrip- 
tions in Philo Judseus. John's doctrine (John 1 : 1-18 ) is radically differ- 
ent from the Alexandrian Logos-idea of Philo. This last is a Flatonizing 
speculation upon the mediating principle between God and the world. 
Philo seems at times to verge towards a recognition of personality in the 
Logos, though his monotheistic scruples lead him at other times to take 
back what he has given, and to describe the Logos either as the thought of 
God or as its expression in the world. But John is the first to present 
to us a consistent view of this personality, to identify the Logos with the 
Messiah, and to distinguish the Word from the Spirit of God. 

Dorner, in his History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1 : 13-45, and in his 
System of Doctrine, 1 : 348, 349, gives the best account of Philo's doctrine of the Logos. 
He says that Philo calls the Logos ipx»77eXo!, apx^cpevs, Stvrcpo^ ^eot. Whether this is 
anything more than personillcation is doubtful, for Philo also calls the Logos the xdo-juo? 
KOTiTos. Certainly, so far as he makes the Logos a distinct personality, he makes him 
also a subordinate being. It is charged that the doctrine of the Trinity owes its origin 
to the Platonic philosophy in its Alexandrian union with Jewish theology. But Pla- 
tonism had no Trinity. The truth is that by the doctrine of the Trinity Christianity 
secured itself against false heathen ideas of God's multiplicity and immanence, as 
weU as against false Jewish ideas of God's unity and transcendence. It owes nothing 
to foreign sources. 

We need not assign to John's gospel a later origin, in order to account for its doctrine 
of the Logos, any more than we need to assign a later origin to the Synoptics in order to 
account for their doctrine of a suffering Messiah. Both doctrines were equally 
unknown to Philo. Philo's Logos does not and cannot become man. So says Dorner. 
Westcott, in Bible Commentary on John, Introd., xv-xviii, and on Johnl ; 1 — " The theo- 
logical use of the term [in John's gospel] appears to be derived directly from the 
Palestinian Memra, and not from the Alexandrian Logos." Instead of Philo's doctrine 
Ijeing a stepping.stone from Judaism to Christianity, it was a stumbling-stone. It had 
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no doctrine of the Messiah or of the atonement. Bennett and Adeny, Bib. Introd., 340 
— " The difference between Philo and John may be stated thus : Philo's Logos is Reason, 
whUe John's is Word ; Philo's is Impersonal, while John's is personal ; Philo's is not 
incarnate, while John's is Incarnate ; Philo's is not the Messiah, while John's is the 
Messiah." 

Philo lived from B. C. 10 or 20 to certainly A. D. 40, when he went at the head of a 
Jewish embassy to Rome, to persuade the Emperor to abstain from claiming divine 
honor from the Jews. In his De Opifloe Mundi he says : " The Word is nothing else but 
the intelligible world." He calls the Word the " chainbaud," " pilot," " steersman," of 
all things. Gore, Incarnation, 69— "Logos in Philo must be translated 'Reason.' 
But in the Targums, or early Jewish paraphrases of the O. T., the ' Word ' of Jehovah 
(Memra, Devra) is constantly spolien of as the efficient Instrument of the divine 
action, in cases where the O. T. speaks of Jehovah himself. * The Word of God ' had 
come to be used personally, as almost equivalent to God manifesting himself, or God 
in action." George H. Gilbert, in Biblical World, Jan. 1899 : 44 — " John's use of the 
term Logos was suggested by Greek philosophy, while at the same time the content of 
the word is Jewish." 

Hatch, Hibbert Lectures, 174-208 — " The Stoics invested the Logos with personality. 
They were Monists and they made Wyos and v\ri the active and the passive forms of the 
one principle. Some made God a mode of matter — natwra naturata ; others made mat- 
ter a mode of God — natwra natwana = the world a self -evolution of God. The Platonic 
forms, as manifold expressions of a single Adyos, were expressed by a singular term. 
Logos, rather than the Logoi, of God. Prom this Logos proceed all forms of mind or 
reason. So held Philo : ' The mind is an offshoot from the divine and happy soul ( of 
God), an offshoot not separated from him, for nothing divine is cut off and disjoined, 
but only extended.' Philo's Logos Is not only form but force — God's creative energy — 
the eldest-bom of the 'lam,' which robes itself with the world as with a vesture, the 
high priest's robe, embroidered with all the forces of the seen and unseen worlds." 

Wendt, Teaching of Jesus, 1 : 53 — " Philo carries the transcendence of God to its 
logical conclusions. The Jewish doctrine of angels is expanded in his doctrine of the 
Logos. The Alexandrian philosophers afterwards represented Christianity as a spirit- 
ualized Judaism. But a philosophical system dominated by the idea of the divine tran- 
scendence never could have furnished a motive for missionary labors like those of Paul. 
Philo's belief In transcendence abated his redemptive hopes. But, conversely, the 
redemptive hopes of orthodox Judaism saved it from some of the errors of exclusive 
transcendence." See a quotation from Siegfried, in Schtlrer's History of the Jewish 
People, article on Philo : " Philo's doctrine grew out of God's distinction and distance 
from the world. It was dualistic. Hence the need of mediating principles, some 
being less than God and more than creature. The cosmical significance of Christ 
bridged the gulf between Christianity and contemporary Greek thought. Christian- 
ity stands for a God who is revealed. But a Logos-doctrine like that of PhUo may 
reveal less than It conceals. Instead of God incarnate for our salvation, we may 
have merely a mediating principle between God and the world, as in Arianism." 

The preceding statement is furnished In substance by Prof. William Adams Brown. 
With It we agree, adding only the remark that the Alexandrian philosophy gave to 
Christianity, not the substance of its doctrine, but only the terminology for Its expres- 
sion. The truth which Philo groped after, the Apostle John seized and published, as 
only he could, who had heard, seen, and handled " tlio Word of life "( 1 John 1:1). " The Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Logos was perhaps before anything else an effort to express how 
Jesus Christ was God ( ©eds ), and yet in another sense was not God ( o ,Jeo's ) ; that is to 
say, was not the whole Godhead ' ' ( quoted in Marcus Dods, Expositors' Bible, on Joliii 1 ; 1 ). 
See also Kendrick, In Christian Review, 26 ; 369-399 ; Gloag, in Presb. and Bef . Rev. , 
1891 : 45-57 ; Rfeville, Doctrine of the Logos in John and Philo ; Godet on John, Germ, 
transl., 13, 135 ; Cudworth, Intellectual System, 8 : 320-333 ; Pressensfe, Life of Jesus 
Christ, 83 ; Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 1 : 114r-117 ; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 69-71 ; 
Oonant on Proverbs, 6.3. 

D. Descriptions of the Messiah. 

(a) He is one with Jehovah ; ( & ) yet he is ia some sense distinct from 
Jehovah. 

21 
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( a ) Is. 9 : 6 — " unto ns a child is born, unto ns a son is given ... and his name shall he called Tonderfal Connselor, 
Mighty God, Iverlasting Father, Prince of Peace"; Kioah 5; 2 — "thon Bethlehem . . , which art little . . . ontofthee 
shall one come forth nnto me that is to be ruler in Israel; vhosegoingsforthare&miofoldffromeTerlasting." (b) Fs.45: 
6, 7 — "Thy throne, God, is for ever and ever. . . . Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee"; MaL 3:1 — "I send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the vay before me ; and the Lord, whom ye seek, will snddenly come to his temple ; and the 
messenger of the coTenant, whom ye desire." Henderson, in his Commentary on this passage, points 
out that the Messiah is here called "the lord" or "the Sovereign" — a title nowhere given in 
this form ( with the article ) to any hut Jehovah ; that he is predicted as coming to the 
temple as its proprietor ; and that he is identified with the angel of the covenant, else- 
where shown to be one with Jehovah himself. 

It is to be remembered, in considering tHs, as ■well as other classes of 
passages previously cited, that no Jewish writer before Christ's coming had 
succeeded in constructing from them a doctrine of the Trinity. Only to 
those who bring to them the light of New Testament revelation do they 
show their real meaning. 

Our general conclusion with regard to the Old Testament iatimations 
must therefore be that, while they do not by themselves fximish a sufficient 
basis for the doctrine of the Trinity, they contain the germ of it, and may 
be used in confirmation of it when its truth is substantially proved from 
the New Testament. 

That the doctrine of the Trinity is not plainly taught In the Hebrew Scriptures Is 
evident from the fact that Jews unite with Mohammedans In accusing trlnitarians of 
polytheism. It should not surprise us that the Old Testament teaching on this subject 
is undeveloped and obscure. The first necessity was that the Unity of God should be 
Insisted on. Until the danger of idolatry was past, a clear revelation of the Trinity 
might have been a tiindrance to religious progress. The child now, like the race then, 
must learn the unity of God before it can profitably be taught the Trinity,— else it will 
fall into tritheism ; see Gardiner, O. T. and N. T., 49. We should not therefore begin 
our proof of the Trinity with a reference to passages in the Old Testament. We should 
speak of these passages. Indeed, as furnishing intimations of the doctrine rather than 
proof of It. Yet, after having found proof of the doctrine In the New Testament, we 
may expect to find traces of it In the Old which will corroborate our conclusions. As a 
matter of fact, we shall see that traces of the idea of a Trinity are found not only in the 
Hebrew Scriptiu-es but in some of the heathen religions as well. B. G. Robinson : " The 
doctrine of the Trinity underlay the O. T., uuperoeived by Its writers, was first recog- 
nized in the economic revelation of Christianity, and was first clearly enunciated in the 
necessary evolution of Christian doctrine." 

II. These Thbee aeb so desoeibed in Sojhptubb that wb abb oou- 

PEIiLED TO OONOEIVE OP THEM AS DISTDfOT PbESONS. 

1. The Father and the Son are persons distinct from each other. 

( a ) Christ distinguishes the Father from himself as ' another ' ; ( 6 ) the 
Father and the Son are distinguished as the begetter and the begotten ; 
( ) the Father and the Son are distinguished as the sender and the sent. 

(a) John 5 : 3S, 37 — " It is another that heareth witness of me ... the Father that sent me, he hath borne witness 
ofme." (6) Ps.2:7 — "ThoiartmySon; this day have I begotten thee " ; Johnl: 14- "the only begotten from the 
Father"; 18 — "the only begotten Son"; 3:16 — "gave his only begotten Son." (c) Johnl0:36— "sayye ofhim, 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world. Thou blasphemest ; because I said, I am the Son of God ? " Gal 4 : 4 — 
"when the fdlness of the time came, God sent forth his Son." In these passages the Father is represented 
as objective to the Son, the Son to the Father, and both the Father and Son to the Spirit. 

2. The Father and the Son are persons distinct from the Spirit. 

( a ) Jesus distinguishes the Spirit from himself and from the Father ; 
(6) the Spirit proceeds from the Father; (c) the Spirit is sent by the 
Father and by the Son. 
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( a ) Join 14 : 16, 17 — "I will praj the Father, and he shall give 7011 another Comforter, that he may be with 70a for 
ever, even the Spirit of truth "— or " Spirit of the truth," = he whose work it is to reveal and apply the 
truth, and especially to make manifest him who is the truth. Jesus had been their 
Comforter: he now promises them another Comforter. If he himself was a person, 
then the Spirit is a person. (6) Johnl5:26 — " the Spirit of truth which procoedethfam the Pather." (c) 
John 14; 26 — "the Comforter, even the Holj Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name"; 15:26 — "when the Com- 
forter is come, whom I will send nnto you from the Father"; GaL4:6 — "God sent forth the Spirit ofhis Son into onr 
hearts." The Greek church holds that the Spirit proceeds from the Father only; the 
Latin church, that the Spirit proceeds both from the Father and from the Son. The 
true formula is : The Spirit proceeds from the Father through or 6y ( not ' and ' ) the 
Son. See Hagenbach, History of Doctrine, 1 : 362, 263. Moberly, Atonement and Per- 
sonality, 195— " The Filiocpw is a valuable defence of the truth that the Holy Spirit is 
not simply the abstract second Person of the Trinity, but rather the Spirit of the 
incarnate Christ, reproducing Christ in human hearts, and revealing in them the mean- 
ing of true manhood." 

3. The Holy Spirit is a person. 

A, Designations proper to personality are given Mm. 

(a) The masculine pronoun ineivoc, though nvev/ia is neuter ; (&) the 
name irapditXriToi, -which cannot be translated by 'comfort', or be taken as 
the name of any abstract influence. The Comforter, Instructor, Patron, 
Guide, Advocate, whom this term brings before us, must be a person. This 
is evident from its application to Christ in 1 John 2 : 1 — "we have an 
Advocate — wap&iAiiTov — with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous." 

( o ) John 16 : 14 — " le ( e/ceii/o! ) shall glorify me " ; in Eph. 1:14 also, some of the best authorities, 
including Tischendorf (8th ed. ), read 65, the mascuUne pronoun: "who is an earnest of our 
inheritanee." But in John 14 : 16-18, TrapauXTiTos Is followed by the neuters 6 and avrd, because 
wyeifia had intervened. Grammatical and not theological considerations controlled the 
writer. See G. B. Stevens, Johaunine Theology, 189-217, especially on the distinction 
between Christ and the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is another person than Christ, in 
spite of Christ's saying of the coming of the Holy Spirit : "I come unto you." ( 6 ) John 16 : 7 
— " HI go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you." The word 7rapaicAT)To!, as appears from 1 John 
2:1, quoted above, is a term of broader meaning than merely "Comforter." The Holy 
Spirit is, indeed, as has been said, "the mother-principle in the Godhead," and "as one 
whom his mother oomfortefli " so God by his Spirit comforts his children ( Is. 66 : 13 ). But the Holy 
Spirit is also an Advocate of God's claims in the soul, and of the soul's interests in 
prayer ( Eom. 8 : 26 — " maketh intercession for us "). He comforts not only by being our advocate, 
but by being our instructor, patron, and guide ; and all these ideas are found attaching 
to thaword irapoKAijT-os In good Greek usage. The word indeed is a verbal adjective, 
signifying ' called to one's aid,' hence a ' helper ' ; the idea of encouragement is included 
in it, as well as those of comfort and of advocacy. See Westcott, Bible Com., on 
John 14: 16; Cremer, Lexicon of N. T. Greek, in voce. 

T. Dwlght, in S. S. Times, on Johul4:16— "The fundamental meaning of the word 
irapoKAijTos, which is a verbal adjective. Is ' called to one's aid,' and thus, when used as 
a noun, it conveys the idea of '.helper.' This more general sense probably attaches 
to its use in John's Gospel, while in the Epistle ( 1 John 2 : 1, 2 ) it conveys the idea of Jesus 
acting as advocate on our behalf before God as a Judge." So the Latin advoeatus sig- 
nifies one ' called to '—t. e., called in to aid, counsel, plead. In this connection Jesus 
says: "IwillnotleaTeyouorphans" (Johnl4:18). Cummlng, Through the Eternal Spirit,328 — 
" As the orphaned family, in the day of the parent's death, need some friend who shall 
lighten their sense of loss by his own presence with them, so the Holy Spirit is ' caUed in ' 
to supply the present love and help which the Twelve are losing in the death of Jesus." 
A. A. Hodge, Pop. Lectures, 337 — " The Roman ' cUent,' the poor and dependent man, 
called in his ' patron ' to help him in all his needs. The patron thought for, advised, 
directed, supported, defended, supplied, restored, comforted his client in all his com- 
plications. The cUent, though weak, with a powerful patron, was socially and polit- 
ically secure forever," 

B. TTia name is mentioned in immediate connection with other per- 
sons, and in such a way as to imply his own personality. 
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( a ) In connection witli Christians ; ( 6 ) in connection with Christ ; ( c ) 
in connection -with the Father and the Son. If the Father and the Son are 
persons, the Spirit must be a person also. 

( o ) Aots 15 ; 28 — " it seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to ns." ( 6 ) John 16 : 14 — " Ho slall glorify mo : for li« 
shalltakeotmiie, and slulldeolare it unto jou";c/. 17:4 — "I gloriiedtheeon the earth." (c)Uat.28:29— "baptiz- 
ing them into the name ofthe?atherandoftheSonandoftheEolj8pirit"; 2Cor, 13:14 — "thegiaceof theLordJesis 
Christ, and the lore of God, and thecommnnion of the Eolj Spirit, be mth jonall"; Jnde 31 — "praying in the Holy 
Spirit, keep yonrselves in the lore of God, looking for the mercy of our Lord Jesns Christ," 1 Pet, 1 : 1, 2 — " elect . . . 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, in sanotification of the Spirit^ nnto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ." Yet it is noticeable in all these passages that there Is no obtrusion of 
the Holy Spirit's personality, as if he desired to draw attention to himself. The Holy 
Spirit shows, not himself, but Christ. Like John the Baptist, he is a mere voice, and 
so is an example to Christian preachers, who are themselves "made . . . sufficient as ministers 
. . , of the Spirit " ( 2 Cor. 3 : 6 ). His leading is therefore often unpercelved ; he so joins him- 
self to us that we infer his presence only from the new and holy exercises of our own 
minds ; he continues to work in us even when his presence is ignored and his purity is 
outraged by our sins. 

C. He performs acts proper to personality. 

That which searches, knows, speaks, testifies, reveals, convinces, com- 
mands, strives, moves, helps, guides, creates, recreates, sanctifles, inspires, 
makes intercession, orders the affairs of the church, performs miracles, 
raises the dead — cannot be a mere power, influence, efflux, or attribute of 
Qod, but must be a person. 

Gen. 1 : 2, marg.— " the Spirit of God was breeding upon the face of the waters "; 6 : 3 — "My Spirit shalt not strive 
with man for oyer " ; Luke 12 : 12 — " the Holy Spirit shall teach yon in that very hour what ye ought to say " ; John 3 : 
8 — "bom of the Spirit" —here Bengel translates : "the Spirit breathes where he wills, and thou hearest his 
voice"— see also Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit, 166; 16:8 — " conrirt the world in respect of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment" ; icts 2:4 — "the Spirit gave them utterance "; 8 : 29 — "the Spirit said 
nnto Fhilip, Go near " ; 10 : 19, 20 — "the Spirit said unto him [ Peter ] , Beheld, three men seek thee ... go with 
them ... for I have sent them " ; 13 : 2 — "the Holy Spirit said. Separate me Barnabas and Saul " ; 16 : 6, 7 — "for- 
bidden of the Holy Spirit , . . Spirit of Jesus suffered thorn not " ; Rom. 8 : 11 — " give life also to your mortal bodies 
through his Spirit " ; 26 — "the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity . . . maketh intercession for us " ; 15 : 19 — 
" in ttie power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Holy Spirit"; 1 Cor, 2 :10, 11 — " the Spirit searcheth all things 
. . . things of God none knoweth, save the Spirit of God "; 12 : 8-11 — distributes spiritual gifts " to each one 
severally even as he will " — here Meyer calls attention to the words "as he will," as proving the 
personality of the Spirit ; 2 Pet 1 : 21 — " men spake from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit " ; 1 Pet. 1 ; 2 
— "sanctiffcation of the Spirit." How can a person be given in various measures ? We answer, 
by being permitted to work in our behalf with various degrees of power. Dorner : 
"To be power does not belong to the Impersonal." 

D. He is affected as a person by the aots of others. 

That which can be resisted, grieved, vexed, blasphemed, must be a per- 
son ; for only a person can perceive insult and be offended. The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost cannot be merely blasphemy against a 
power or attribute of God, since in that case blasphemy against God would 
be a less crime than blasphemy against his power. That against which 
the unpardonable sin can be committed must be a person. 

Is. 63 : 10 — " they rebelled and grieved his holy Spirit " ; Hat. 12 : 31 — "livery sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men; bnttbobhuphemyagainsttheSpirit shallnotbeforgiven"; AotsS : 3, 4, 9 — "Ue to the Holy 'Ghost , . , 
thou hast not lied unto men but nnto God . . , agreed together to try the Spirit of the Lord"; 7:51 — "ye do always 
resist the Holy Spirit ' ' ; Eph, 4 : 30 — " grieve not the Holy Spirit of God." Satan cannot be * grieved.' 
Selfishness can be angered, but only love can be grieved. Blafpheming the Holy Spirit 
Is like blaspheming one's own mother. The passages just quoted show the Spirit's pos- 
session of an emotional natvure. Hence we read of " the love of the Spirit " ( Eom, 15 : 30 ). The 
unutterable slghlngs of the Christian in intercessory prayer (Hem. 8 : 26, 27) reveal the mind 
of the Spirit, and show the infinite depths of feeling which are awakened in God's 
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heart by the sins and needs of men. These deep desires and emotions which are only 
partially communicated to us, and which only God can understand, are conclusive 
proof that the Holy Spirit is a person. They are only the overflow into us of the 
infinite fountain of divine love to which the Holy Spirit unites us. 

As Christ in the garden " begun to bssorrowfol and sore troubled" (Mat. 26 :37), so the Holy Spirit 
is sorrowful and sore troubled at the ignoring, despising, resisting of his work, on the 
part of those whom he is trying to rescue from sin and to lead out into the freedom 
and Joy of the Christian lite. Luthardt, in S. S. Times, May 26, 1888 — " Every sin can 
be forgiven — even the sin against the Son of man — except the sin against the Holy 
Spirit. The sin against the Son of man can be forgiven because he can be misconceived. 
Eor he did not appear as that which he really was. Essence and appearance, truth and 
reality, contradicted each other." Hence Jesus could pray : " Father, forgive tbem, for they inow 
not what they do " < Luke 23 : 34 ). The ofttoe of the Holy Spirit, however, is to show to men 
the nature of their conduct, and to sin against him is to sin against light and without 
excuse. See A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 29T-313. Salmond, in Expositor's Qreek 
Testament, on Dph. 4 : 30 — " What love is in us points truly, though tremulously, to what 
love is in God. But in us love, in proportion as it is true and sovereign, has both its 
virath-side and its grief-side ; and so must it be with God, however dlfScult for us to 
think it out." 

E. He manifests himself in visible form as distinct from the Father and 
the Son, yet in direct connection with personal acts performed by them. 

Mat. 3 : 16, 17 — " Jesos, when he was baptized, went up straightway from the water ; and lo, the heavens were opened 
unto him, and he saw the Spirit of God descending as a dove, and coming upon him ; and lo, a voice ont of the heavens, saying, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ' ' ; Luke 3 1 21, 32 — " Jesns also having been baptized, and praying, the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Spirit descended in a bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and a voice came ont of heaven, Ihon 
art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased." Here are the prayer of Jesus, the approving voice 
of the Father, and the Holy Spirit descending in visible form to anoint the Son of God 
for his work. " I ad Jordanem, et vldebis Trinltatem." 

F. This ascription to the Spirit of a personal subsistence distinct from 
that of the Father and of the Son cannot be explained as personification ; 
for : 

( a ) This would be to interpret sober prose by the canons of poetry. 
Such sustained personification is contrary to the genius of even Hebrew 
poetry, in which Wisdom itself is most naturally interpreted as designating 
a personal existence. (6) Such an interpretation would render a multitude 
of passages either tautological, meaningless, or absurd, — as can be easily 
seen by substituting for the name Holy Spirit the terms which are wrongly 
held to be its equivalents ; such as the power, or influence, or efflux, or 
attribute of God. ( c ) It is contradicted, moreover, by all those passages 
in which the Holy Spirit is distinguished from his own gifts. 

( a ) The Bible is not primarily a book of poetry, although there is poetry in It. It is 
more properly a book of history and law. Even if the methods of allegory were used 
by the Psalmists and the Prophets, we should not expect them largely to characterize 
the Gospels and Epistles; lCor.l3:4 — "Lovesnferethlong, andiskind"— is a rare instance in 
which Paul's style takes on the form of poetry. Tet it is the Gospels and Epistles 
which most constantly represent the Holy Spirit as a person. {&)Acts 10:38—" God anointed 
him [ Jesus ] with the Holy Spirit and with power "=anointed him with power and with power ? Rem . 
15 ; 13 — " abound in hope, in the power of the Holy Spirit " = in the power of the power of God ? 19 — " in 
the power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Holy Spirit " — in the power of the power of God ? 1 Cor. 
2:4 — " demonstration of the Spirit and of power " = demonstration of power and of power ? ( c ) 
luke 1 ; 35 — " the Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Host High shall overshadow thee " ; 4 : 14 — " Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee "; 1 Cor. 12 : 4, 8, 11 — after mention of the gifts of the 
Spirit, such as wisdom, knowledge, faith, heaUngs, miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, tongues, interpretation of tongues, all these are traced to the Spirit who 
bestows them : "all these worketh the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one severally even as he will." 
Here is not only giving, but giving discreetly. In the exercise of an independent will 
such as belongs only to a person. Ilom.8:26 — "the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us " — must 
be interpreted, If the Holy Spirit is not a person distinct from the Father, as meaning 
that the Holy Spirit intercedes with himself. 
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"The personality of the Holy Spirit was virtually rejected hy the Arians, as it has 
since been by Schlelermacher, and it has been positively denied by the Socinians " 
( B. G. Robinson ). Gould, Bib. Theol. N. T., 83, 96—" The Twelve represent the Spirit 
as sent by the Son, who has been exalted that he may send this new power out of the 
heavens. Paul represents the Spirit as bringing to us the Christ. In the Spirit Christ 
dwells in us. The Spirit is the historic Jesus translated into terms of universal Spirit. 
Through the Spirit we are in Christ and Christ in us. The divine ludweller is to Paul 
alternately Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit is the divine principle incarnate in Jesus 
and explaining his preSxistence ( 2 Cor. 3 : 17, 18 ). Jesus was an incarnation of the Spirit 
of God." 

This seeming identification of the Spirit with Christ is to be explained upon the 
ground that the divine essence is common to both and permits the Father to dwell in 
and to work through the Son, and the Son to dwell in and to work through the Spirit. 
It should not blind us to the equally patent Scriptural fact that there are personal 
relations between Christ and the Holy Spirit, and work done by the latter in which 
Christ is the object and not the subject ; John 16:14 — "Is skill glorifjrme: for be shall Ue of mine, 
and shall deckre it unto joo," The Holy Spirit is not some thing, but some one; not avro, but 
AvTos ; Christ's alter ego, or other self. We should therefore make vivid our belief in 
the personality of Christ and of the Holy Spirit by addressing each of them frequently 
in the prayers we offer and in such hymns as " Jesus, lover of my soul," and " Come, 
Holy Spirit, heavenly Dove 1 " On the personality of the Holy Spirit, see John Owen, 
in Works, 3 : 64-98 ; Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 341-350. 

in. This TEiPERsoNAiiiTr or the Divinb Natueb is not MEBEiiY 

EOONOMIO AM) TEMPOBAI;, BUT IS IMMANENT AND ETEBNAIi. 

1. ■ Scripture proof that these distinctions of personality are eternal. 

We prove this { a ) from those passages which speak of the existence of 
the Word from eternity with the Father ; ( 6 ) from passages asserting or 
implying Christ's preBxistence ; ( c ) from passages implying intercourse 
between the Father and the Son before the foundation of the world ; 
[d) from passages asserting the creation of the world by Christ ; ( e ) from 
passages asserting or implying the eternity of the Holy Spirit. 

( a ) John 1 : 1, 2 — " In the beginning was the TITord, and the ¥ord was with God, and the 'Word was God " ; c/. Gen. 
1:1 — "IntheheginningGodcreatedtheheaTensand the earth"; Phil 2:6 — " existing in the form of God . , , on an 
eqnalitj with God." {h) JDhn8:58 — "before Abraham was horn, lam"; 1:18 — "the only begotten Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father" (R. Y,); {!oLl:15-17 — "firstborn of all creation" or "before every creatore ... he is 
beforeaU things," In these passages "am" and "is" indicate an eternal fact; the present 
tense expresses permanent being. Roy. 22 ; 13, U —"I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the 
beginning and the end." (c) John 17:5 — "Father, glorify thon me with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was " ; 24 — " Then lovedst me before the fcimdation of the world." ( d ) John 1:3 — "All 
things were made through him " ; 1 Cor. 8 : 6 — "one Lord, Jesos Christ, through whom are all things " ; Col 1 : 16 — 
"all things have been created through him and unto him" ; Hob, 1 : 2 — "through whom also he made the worlds" ; 
10 — "Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands." 
{ 6 ) Gen. 1:2 — "the Spirit of God was brooding " — existed therefore before creation ; Ps, 33 : 6 — " by the 
word of Jehovah were the heavens made ; and all the host of them by the breath [ Spirit ] of his mouth " ; Hob. 9 ; 14 
— "through the eternal Spirit." 

With these passages before us, we must dissent from the statement of Dr. B. G. Rob- 
inson : " About the ontologic Trinity we know absolutely nothing. The Trinity we can 
contemplate is simply a revealed one, one of economic manifestations. We may suppose 
that the ontologic underlies the economic." Scripture compels us, in our judgment, 
to go further than this, and to maintain that there are personal relations between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, independently of creation and of time ; in other 
words we maintain that Scripture reveals to us a social Trinity and an intercourse of 
love apart from and before the existence of the universe, love before time implies 
destinctions of personality before time. There are three eternal consciousnesses and 
three eternal wills in the divine nature. We here state only the fact, — the explanation 
of it, and its reconciliation with the funrtanxeutal unity of God is treated la our next 
section. We now proceed to show that the two varying systems which ignore this tri- 
personality are unscriptural and at the same time exposed to philosophical objection. 
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2. Errors refuted by the foregoing passages. 

A. The SabeUiaa. 

SabeUius ( of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, 250 ) held that Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are mere developments or revelations to creatures, in time, 
of the otherwise concealed Godhead — developments which, since creatures 
"will always exist, are not transitory, but which at the same time are not 
eternal a parte ante. God as united to the creation is Father ; God as united 
to Jesus Christ is Son ; God as united to the church is Holy Spirit. The 
Trinity of SabeUius is therefore an economic and not an immanent Trinity 
— a Trinity of forms or manifestationB, but not a necessary and eternal 
Trinity in the divine nature. 

Some have interpreted SabeUius as denying that the Trinity is eternal a 
parte post, as well as a parte ante, and as holding that, when the purpose 
of these temporary manifestations is accomplished, the Triad is resolved 
into the Monad. This view easily merges in another, which maJkes the 
persons of the Trinity mere names for the ever shifting phases of the 
divine activity. 

The best statement of the Sabellian doctrine, according to the interpretation first 
mentioned, is that of Sohleiermaoher, translated with comments by Moses Stuart, in 
Biblical Bepository, 6 : 1-16. The one unchanging God is differently reflected from the 
world on account of the world's different receptivities. Praxeas of Rome- (200) 
Noetus of Smyrna (230), and Beryl of Arabia (250) advocated substantially the same 
views. They were called Monarchians (ii»ov)| ipxi ), because they believed not in the 
Triad, but only in the Monad. They were called Patripassians, because they held that, 
as Christ is only God in human form, and this God suffers, therefore the Father suffers. 
Knight, Colloquia Peripatetica, xlii, suggests a connection between Sabellianism and 
Emauationism. See this Compendium, on Theories which oppose Creation. 

A view similar to that of SabeUius was held by Horace Bushnell, in his God in Christ, 
113-115, 130 S3., 173-175, and Christ in Theology, 119, 120— " Father, Son and Holy Spirit, 
being Incidental to the revelation of God, may be and probably are from eternity to 
eternity, inasmuch as God may have revealed himself from eternity, and certainly will 
reveal himself so long as there are minds to know him. It may be, in fact, the nature 
of God to reveal himself, as truly as it is of the sun to shine or of living mind to think." 
He does not deny theimmanent Trinity, but simply says we know nothing about it. 
Yet a Trinity of Persons in the divine essence itself he called plain tritheism. He prefers 
" instrumental Trinity " to " modal Trinity " as a designation of his doctrine. The dif- 
ference between Bushnell on the one hand, and SabeUius and Schleiermacher on the 
other, seems then to be the f oUowing : SabeUius and Schleiermacher hold that the One 
fiecoroes three in the process of revelation, and the three are only media or modes of 
revelation. Father, Son, and Spirit are mere names appUed to these modes of the divine 
action, there being no Internal distinctions in the divine nature. This is modaUsm, or a 
modal Trinity. Bushnell stands by the Trinity of revelation alone, and protests against 
any constructive reasonings with regard to the immanent Trinity. Yet in his later 
writings he reverts to Athanasius and speaks of God as eternally "threeing himself " ; 
see Fisher, Edwards on the Trinity, 73. 

Lyman Abbott, in The Outlook, proposes as illustration of the Trinity, 1. the artist 
working on his pictures ; 2. the same man teaching pupUs how to paint ; 3. the same 
man entertaining his friends at home. He has not taken on these types of conduct. 
They are not masks (permnce ), nor ofllces, which he takes up and lays down. There is 
a threefold nature in him : he is artist, teacher, friend. God is complex, and not simple. 
I do not know him, tiU I know him in aU these relations. Yet it is evident that Dr. 
Abbott's view provides no basis for love or for society within the divine nature. The 
three persons are but three successive aspects or activities of the one God. -General 
Grant, when in oflBce, was but one person, even though he was a father, a President, 
and a commander in chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
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It is evident that this theory, in whatever form it may be held, is far 
from satisfying the demands of Scripture. Scripture speaks of the second 
person of the Trinity as existing and acting before the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and of the Holy Spirit as existing and acting before the formation 
of the church. Both have a personal existence, eternal in the past as well 
as in the future — which this theory expressly denies. 

A revelation that is not a selt-revelation of God is not honest. Stuart : Since God 
Is revealed as three, he must he essentially or immanently three, back of revelation ; 
else the revelation would not be true. Domer : A Trinity of revelation is a misrepre- 
sentation, if there is not behind it a Trinity of natu re. Twesten properly arrives at the 
threeness by considering, not so much what is involved in the revelation of God to us, as 
what is Involved in the revelation of God to himself. The unsoripturalness of the Sabel- 
lian doctrine is plain, if we remember that upon this view the Three cannot exist at 
once : when the Father says " Thou art my beloTsd Son " ( Luke 3 : 22 ), he is simply spealdng' to 
himself ; when Christ sends the Holy Spirit, he only sends himself. John 1 : 1 — " In the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the "Word was with God, and the Word was God " — " sets aside the false notion that 
the Word become personal first at the time of creation, or at the incarnation " ( West- 
cott, Bib. Com. to loco ). 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 50, 51 — " Sabellius claimed that the Unity became a Trin- 
ity by expansion. Fatherhood began with the world. God is not eternally Father, nor 
does he love eternally. We have only an impersonal, unintelligible God, who has 
played upon us and confused our understanding by showing himself to us under three 
disguises. Before creation there is no Fatherhood, even in germ." 

According to Pfleiderer, Philos. Religion, Z : 269, Origen held that the Godhead might 
be represented by three concentric circles ; the widest, embracing the whole being, is 
that of the Father ; the next, that of the Son, which extends to the rational creation ; 
and the narrowest is that of the Spirit, who rules in the holy men of the church. King, 
Reconstruction of Theology, 193, 194 — " To affirm social relations in the Godhead is to 
sissert absolute Tritheism. . . . Unitarianism emphasizes the humanity of Christ, to 
preserve the unity of God ; the true view emphasizes the divinity of Christ, to preserve 
the unity." 

L. L. Falne, Evolution of Trlnltarianlsm, 141, 287, says that New England Trinitarian- 
ism is characterized by three things : 1. Sabellian Fatripassianism ; Christ is all the 
Father there is, and the Holy Spirit is Christ's continued life ; 2. Consubstantiality, or 
community of essence, of God and man ; unlike the essential dilterenoe between the 
created and the uncreated which Platonic dualism maintained, this theory turns moral 
likeness into essential likeness ; 3. Philosophical monism, matter Itself being but an 
evolution of Spirit. ... In the next form of the scientific doctrine of evolution, the 
divineness of man becomes a vital truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes 
Jesus of Nazareth indeed out of the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme." 

Against this danger of regarding Christ as a merely economic and temporary mani- 
festation of God we can guard only by maintaining the Scriptural doctrine of an imma- 
nent Trinity. Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 86, 165— "We cannot incur any 
Sabellian peril while we maintain — what is fatal to Sabellianism — that that which is 
revealed within the divine Unity is not only a distinction of aspects or of names, but a 
real reciprocity of mutual relation. One ' aspect ' cannot contemplate, or be loved by, 
another. . . . Sabellianism degrades the persons of Deity into aspects. But there 
can be no mutual relation between aspects. The heat and the light of flame cannot 
severally contemplate and be in love with one another." See Bushnell's doctrine 
reviewed by Hodge, Essays and Reviews, 433-473. On the whole subject, see Domer, 
Hist. Doct. Person of Christ, 2 : 153-169; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 259 ; Baur, Lehre von 
der Dreleinigkeit, 1 : 256-305; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk 1 : 83. 

B. The Arian. 

Alius ( of Alexandria ; condemned by Council of Nice, 325 ) held that 
the Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning ; the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, through whom God creates and recreates, haying been 
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themselves created out of nothing before the world was ; and Christ being 
called God, because he is next in rank to God, and is endowed by God 
with divine power to create. 

The followers of Arius have diflfered as to the precise rank and claims of 
Christ. While Socinus held with Arius tLat worship of Christ was obliga- 
tory, the later Unitarians have perceived the impropriety of worshiping 
even the highest of created beings, and have constantly tended to a view of 
the Redeemer which regards him as a mere man, standing in a peculiarly 
intimate relation to God. 

For statement of the Arian doctrine, see J. Freeman Clarke, Orthodoxy, Its Truths 
and Errors. Per contra, see Schafler, in Bib. Sac, 21 : 1, article on Athanasius and the 
Arian controversy. The so-called Athanasian Creed, which Athanasius never wrote. 
Is more properly designated as the Symbolum Quieumque. It has also been called, 
though facetiously, ' the Anathemasian Creed." Yet no error in doctrine can be more 
perilous or worthy of condemnation than the error of Arius ( 1 Cor. 16 : 22 — " If anj man 
loyeth not tlie Lord, let Um bo anathema " ; 1 John 2 : 23 — " 'WhosooTer denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father " ; 
4:3 — " eyery spirit that oonfesseth not Josns is not of God : and this is the spirit of the antichrist "). It regards 
Christ as called God only by courtesy, much as we give to a Lieutenant Governor the 
title of Governor. Before the creation of the Son, the love of God, if there could be 
love, was expended on himself. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism : " The Arian Christ is 
nothing but a heathen idol, invented to maintain a heathenish Supreme in heathen iso- 
lation from the world. The nearer the Sou is puUed down towards man by the atten- 
uation of his Godhead, the more remote from man becomes the unshared Godhead of 
the Father. STou have an ^tre Supreme who is practlcallyunapproachable, amere One- 
and-all, destitute of personality." 

Gore, Incarnation, 90, 91, 110, shows the Immense importance of the controversy 
with regard to bfioovinov and o/xoiouo-toi', Carlyle once sneered that " the Christian world 
was torn in pieces over a diphthong." But Carlyle afterwards came to see that Chris- 
tianity itself was at stake, and that It would have dwindled away to a legend, if the 
Arians had won. Arius appealed chiefly to logic, not to Scripture. He claimed that a 
Son must be younger than his Father. But he was asserting the principle of heathenism 
and idolatry, in demanding worship for a creature. The Goths were easily converted 
to Arianism. Christ was to them a hero-god, a demigod, and the later Goths could 
worship Christ and heathen idols impartially. 

It is evident that the theory of Arius does not satisfy the demands of 
Scripture. A created God, a God whose existence had a beginning and 
therefore may come to an end, a God made of a substance which once was 
not, and therefore a substance different from that of the Father, is not God, 
but a finite creature. But the Scripture speaks of Christ as being in the 
beginning God, with God, and equal with God. 

Luther, alluding to John 1:1, says : '"The ¥ord was God ' is against Arius ; ' the Tord was with 
God ' is against Sabellius." The Kacovlan Catechism, Quaes. 183, 184, 211, 236, 237, 245, 246, 
teaches that Christ is to be truly worshiped, and they are denied to be Christians who 
refuse to adore him. Davidis was persecuted and died in prison for refusing to worship 
Christ ; and Socinus was charged, though probably unjustly, with having caused his 
imprisonment. Bartholemew Legate, an Essexmanandan Arian, was burned to death 
at Smithfleld, March 13, 1613. King James I asked him whether he did not pray to 
Christ. Legate's answer was that " indeed he had prayed to Christ in the days of his 
ignorance, but not for these last seven years " ; which so shocked James that " he 
spurned at him with his foot." At the stake Legate still refused to recant, and so was 
burned to ashes amid a vast conflux of people. The very next month another Arlau 
named Whiteman was burned at Burton-on-Trent. 

It required courage, even a generation later, for John Milton, In his Christian Doc- 
trine, to declare himself a high Arian. In that treatise he teaches that " the Son of God 
did not exist from all eternity, is not coSval or eoBsseutial or ooSqual with the Father, 
but came into existence by the will ofGodtobe the next being to himself, the first-born 
and best beloved, the Logos or Word through whom all creation should take its begm- 
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nlngs." So Milton regards the Holy Spirit as a created being, inferior to the Son and 
possibly confined to our heavens and earth. Milton's Arianism, however. Is character- 
istic of his later, rather than his earlier, writings ; compare the Ode on Christ's Nativity 
with Paradise Lost, 3 : 383-391 ; and see Masson's Life of Milton, 1 : 39 ; 6 : 833, 834 ; A. H. 
Strong, Great Poets and their Theology, 260-262. 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, when asked whether the Father who had created could not also 
destroy the Son, said that he had not considered the question. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
broke with his church and left the ministry because he could not celebrate the Lord's 
SuRper, — it implied a profounder reverence for Jesus than he could give him. He 
wrote : " It seemed to me at church to-day, that the Communion Service, as it is now 
and here celebrated, is a document of the dullness of the race. How these, my good 
neighbors, the bending deacons, with their cups and plates, would have straightened 
themselves to sturdiness, if the proposition came before them to honor thus a fellow- 
man " ; see Cabot's Memoir, 314. Yet Dr. Leonard Bacon said of the Unitarians that 
"it seemed as if their exclusive contemplation of Jesus Christ in his human character 
as the example for our imitation had wrought in them an exceptional beauty and 
Christlikeness of living." 

Chadwiok, Old and New Unitarian Belief, 20, speaks of Arianism as exalting Christ to 
a degree of inappreciable difEerence from God, while Socinus looked upon him only as 
a miraculously endowed man, and believed in an inf aUlble book. The term " Uni- 
tarians," he claims, is derived from the " Uniti," a society in Transylvania, in support 
of mutual toleration between Calvinists, Romanists, and Socinians. The name stuck 
to the advocates of the divine Unity, because they were its most active members. 
B. W. Lockhart: "Trinity guarantees God's knowableness. Anus taught that Jesus 
was neither human nor divine, but created in some grade of being between the two, 
essentially unknown to man. An absentee God made Jesus his messenger, God himself 
not touching the world directly at any point, and unknown and unknowable to it. 
Athanasius on the contrary asserted that God did not send a messenger in Christ, but 
came himself, so that to know Christ is really to know God who is essentially revealed 
in him. This gave the Church the doctrine of God immanent, or Immanuel, God know- 
able and actually known by men, because actually present." Chapman, Jesus Christ 
and the Present Age, U — " The world was never further from Unitarianism than it is 
to-day ; we may add that Unitarianism was never further from itself." On the doc- 
trines of the early Socinians, see Princeton Essays, 1 : 195. On the whole subject, see 
Blunt, Diet, of Heretical Sects, art. : Arius ; Guerloke, Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 313, 319. See 
also a further account of Arianism in the chapter of this Compendium on the Person of 
Christ. 

IV. This TBrPEBsoNAiiry is not Tbetheism ; fob, while thebb abb 

THBBB PbBSONS, THBBE IS BUT ONB ESSENCE. 

(a) The term 'person' only approximately represents the truth. 
Although this word, more nearly than any other single word, expresses 
the conception -which the Scriptures give us of the relation between the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, it is not itself used in this connection 
in Scripture, and we employ it in a qualified sense, not in the ordinary 
sense in which we apply the word ' person ' to Peter, Paul, and John. 

The word ' person ' is only the imperfect and inadequate expression of a fact that 
transcends our experience and comprehension. Bunyan : " My dark and cloudy words, 
they do but hold The truth, as cabinets encase the gold." Three Gods, limiting each 
other, would deprive each other of Deity. While we show that the uniiy is articulated 
by the persons, it is equally important to remember that the persons are limited by the 
unity. With us personality implies entire separation from all others— distinct indi- 
viduality. But in the one God there can be no such separation. The personal distinc- 
tions in him must be such as are consistent with essential unity. This is the merit of 
the statement in the Symbolum Quicumciue ( or Athanasian Creed, wrongly so called) : 
" The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; and yet there are not three 
Gods but one God. So likewise the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, the Holy Ghost is 
Lord ; yet there are not three Lords but one Lord. For as we are compelled by 
Christian truth to acknowledge each person by himself to be God and Lord, so we are 
forbidden by the same truth to say that there are three Gods or three Lords." See 
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Hagenbaoh, History of Doctrine, 1 : 370. We add that the personality of the Godhead 
as a whole is separate and distinct from all others, and in this respect is more fully anal- 
ogous to man's personality than is the personality of the Father or of the Son. 

The ohuTch of Alexandria in the second century chanted together: "One only is 
holy, the Father; One only is holy, the Son; One only is holy, the Spirit." Moberly, 
AtonementandPersonality, 154, 167, 168— "The three persons are neither three Gods, 
nor three parts of God. Bather are they God threefoldly, tri-personally. . . . The per- 
sonal distinction in Godhead is a distinction within, and of. Unity : not a distinction 
which qualifies Unity, or usurps the place of it, or destroys it. It is not a relation of 
mutual exclusiveness, hut of mutual inclusiveness. No one person is or can be with- 
out the others. . . . The personality of the supreme or absolute Being cannot be with- 
out self-contained mutuality of relations such as Will and Love. But the mutuality 
would not be real, unless the subject which becomes object, and the object which 
becomes subject, were on each side alike and equally Personal The Unity of all- 
comprehending inclusiveuess is a higher mode of unity than the unity of singular 
distinctiveness. . . . The disciples are not to have the presence of the Spirit instead of 
the Son, but to have the Spirit is to have the Son. We mean by the Personal God not 
a limited alternative to unlimited abstracts, such as Law, Holiness, Love, but the tran- 
scendent and inclusive completeness of them all. The terms Father and Son are cer- 
tainly terms which rise more immediately out of the temporal facts of the Incarnation 
than out of the eternal relations of the divine Being. They are metaphors, however, 
which mean far more in the spiritual than they do in the material sphere. Spiritual 
hunger is more intense than physical hunger. So sin, judgment, grace, are metaphors. 
But In Jolin 1 : 1-18 ' Son ' is not used, but ' Word.' " 

(6) The necessary qualifloation is that, ■while three persons among men 
have only a specific unity of nature or essence — that is, have the same 
species of nature or essence, — the persons of the Godhead have a numeri- 
cal unity of nature or essence — that is, have the same nature or essence. 
The imdivided essence of the Godhead belongs equally to each of the per- 
sons ; Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each possesses all the substance and 
aU the attributes of Deity. The plurality of the Godhead is therefore not 
a plurality of essence, but a plurality of hypostatical, or personal, distinc- 
tions. God is not three and one, but three ia one. The one indivisible 
essence has three modes of subsistence. 

The Trinity is not simply a partnership, in which each member can sign the name of 
the firm ; for this is unity of council and operation only, not of essence. God 's nature 
is not an abstract but an organic unity. God, as living, cannot be a mere Monad. Trin- 
ity is the organism of the Deity. The one divine Being exists in three modes. The life 
of the vine makes itself known in the life of the branches, and this union between vine 
and branches Christ uses to illustrate the union between the Father and himself. ( See 
John 15 ; 10 — " If ya keep my commandments, ye shall abide in mj love ; even as I have kept my Father's command- 
ments, and abide in his love"; c/. verse 5 — "lam the vine, ye are the branches; he that abidethinme, andlinhim, 
the same beareth muoh frnit " ; 17 ; 23, 23 — "That they may be one, even as we are one ; I in them, and thou in me.") 
So, in the organism of the body, the arm has its own life, a diflerent life from that of 
the head or the foot, yet has this only by partaking of the life of the whole. See Dorner, 
System of Doctrine, 1 : 450-453 — " The one divine personality is so present in each of the 
distinctions, that these, which singly and by themselves would not be personal, yet do 
participate in the one divine personality, each in its own manner. This one divine per- 
sonality is the unity of the three modes of subsistence which participate in itself. 
Neither is personal without the others. In each, in its manner, is the whole Godhead." 

The human body is a complex rather than a simple organism, a unity which embraces 
an indefinite number of subsidiary and dependent organisms. The one life of the body 
manifests itself In the life of the nervous system, the life of the circulatory system, 
and the life of the digestive system. The complete destruction of either one of these 
systems destroys the other two. Psychology as well as physiology reveals to us the 
possibility of a three-fold hfe within the bounds of a single being. In the individual 
man there is sometimes a double and even a triple consciousness. Herbert Spencer, 
Autobiography, 1 : 459 ; 8 ; 204 — " Most active minds have, I presume, more or less f re- 
quentexperienccsof double consciousness— one consciousness seeming to take note 
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of what the other Is about, and to applaud or Maine." He mentions an instance in 
his own experience. " May there not be possible a bi-oerebral thinking, as there Is a 
binocular vision? . . . In these cases it seems as though there were going on, quite apart 
from the consciousness which seemed to constitute myself, some process of elaborating 
coherent thoughts — as though one part of myself was an independent originator over 
whose sayings and doings I had no control, and which were nevertheless In great 
measure consistent ; while the other part of myself was a passive spectator or listener, 
quite unprepared for many of the things that the first part said, and which were 
nevertheless, though unexpected, not illogirail." This fact that there can be more 
than one consciousness in the same personality among men should make us slow to 
deny that there can be three consciousnesses in the one God. 

Humanity at large is also an organism, and this fact lends new confirmation to the 
Pauline statement of organic Interdependence. Modem sociology is the doctrine of 
one life constituted by the union of many. " Unus homo, nullus homo" is a principle 
of ethics as well as of sociology. No man can have a conscience to himself. The moral 
life of one results from and is interpenetrated by the moral life of all. All men 
moreover live, move and have their being in God. Within the bounds of the one uni- 
versal and divine consciousness there are multitudinous finite consciousnesses. Why 
then should it be thought incredible that in the nature of this one God there should 
be three infinite consciousnesses? Baldwin, Psychology, 53, 54— "The integration of 
finite consciousnesses in an all-embracing divine consciousness may find a valid analogy 
in the integration of subordinate consciousnesses in the unit-personality of man. In the 
hypnotic state, multiple consciousnesses may be induced in the same nervous organism. 
In insanity there is a secondary consciousness at war with that which normally domi- 
nates." Sohurman, Belief in God, 26, 161 — " The infinite Spirit may include the finite, 
as the idea of a single organism embraces within a single life a plurality of members 
and functions. . . . All souls are parts or functions of the eternal life of God, who is 
above all, and through all, and in all, and in whom we Uve, and move, and have our 
being." We would draw the conclusion that, as in the body and soul of man, both as 
an individual and as a race, there is diversity in unity, so in the God in whose Image 
man is made, there is diversity in unity, and a triple consciousness and will are con- 
sistent with, and even find their perfection in, a single essence. 

By the personality of God we mean more than we mean when we speak of the per- 
sonality of the Son and the personality of the Spirit. The personality of the Godhead 
is distinct and separate from all others, and is, in this respect, like that of man. Hence 
Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 .J94, says "it is preferable to speak of the personality of the 
essence rather than of the person of the essence ; because the essence is not one person, 
but three persons. . . . The divine essence cannot be at once three persons and one per- 
son, if ' person ' is employed in one signification ; but it can be at once three persons and 
one personal Being." While we speak of the one God as having a personality in which 
there are three persons, we would not call this personality a superpersonallty, if this 
latter term is Intended to Intimate that God's personality Is less than the personality 
of man. The personality of the Godhead is inclusive rather than exclusive. 

With this qualification we may assent to the words of D' Aroy, Idealism and Theology, 
93, 94, 218, 230, 236, 254— "The innermost truth of things, God, must be conceived as 
personal ; but the ultimate Unity, which is his, must be believed to be superpersonal. 
It is a unity of persons, not a personal unity. For us personality is the ultimate form 
of unity. It is not so In him. For in him all persons live and move and have their 
being. . . . God is personal and also superpersonal. In him there is a transcendent 
unity that can embrace a personal multiplicity. . . . There is in God an ultimate 
superpersonal unity in which all persons are one — [ all human persons and the three 
divine persona]. . . . Substance is more real than quality, and subject is more real 
than substance. The most real of all is the concrete totality, the all-inclusive Univei> 
sal. . . . What human love strives to accomplish — the overcoming of the opposition of 
person to person — is perfectly attained in the divine Unity. . . . The presupposition 
on which philosophy is driven back — [ that persons have an underlying ground of 
unity] is identical with that which underlies Christian theology." See raeiderer and 
Lotze on personality, in this Compendium, p. 104. 

( c ) This oneness of essence explains the fact that, ■whUe Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, as respects their personahty, are distinct subsistences, there is 
oa intercommtmion of persons and an immanence of one divine person in 
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another which permits the peculiar work of one to be ascribed, with a sin- 
gle limitation, to either of the others, and the manifestation of one to be 
recognizefd in the manifestation of another. The limitation is simply this, 
that although the Son was sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son, it cannot be said vice versa that the Father is sent either by 
the Son, or by the Spirit. The Scripture representations of this intercom- 
munion prevent us from conceiving of the distinctions caUed Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit as involving separation between them. 

Domer adds that " In one is each of the others." This is true with the limitation 
mentioned In the text above. Whatever Christ does, God the Father can he said to do ; 
for God acts only in and through Christ the Eevealer. Whatever the Holy Spirit does, 
Christ can be said to do ; for the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ. The Spirit is the 
omnipresent Jesus, and Bengel'a dictum is true : " tTbi Spiritus, ibl Christus." Passages 
illustrating this intercommunion are the f oUoTring : Gen. 1 : 1 — " God created " | e/. Eeb. 1 : 2 — 
" thiongi wliom [ the Son ] also lie made the worlds " ; John 6 : 17, 19 — " My Father worketh even until now, andl 
work. ... The Son oan do nothing of himaeH but what he seeth the Father doing ; for what things soever he doeth, 
these the Son also doeth in like manner"; 14; 9 — "he that hath seen me hath seen the Father"; 11 — "I am in the 
Father and the Father in me " ; 18 — " I will not leave yon desolate : I come unto you " ( by the Holy Spirit ) ; 
15 : 26 — " when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of truth " ; 17 : 21 
— " that they may all he one ; even as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee "; 2 Cor. 5 ; 19 — " God was in Christ 
reconciling"; Titus 2: 10— "God our Savior"; Eeh. 12:23 — "God the Judge of all"; c/. John 5:22 — "neither 
doth the Father judge any man, hut he hath given all judgment unto the Son" ; Acts 17:31- "judge the world in 
righteousness hy the man whom he hath orduned." 

It is this intercommunion, together with the order of personality and operation tc be 
mentioned hereafter, which explains the occasional use of the term ' Father • lor the 
whole Godhead ; as in Eph. 4 : 6 — " one God and Father of all, who is over all and through all [ in Christ], 
and in you all" [by the Spirit]. This Intercommunion also explains the designation of 
Christ as "the Spirit," and of the Spirit as " the Spirit of Christ," as in 1 Cor. 15 : 45 — " the last Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit"; 2Cor.3;17—" Sow the lord is the Spirit"; Gal. 4:6— "sent forth the Spirit of his Son"; Phil. 
1 : 19 -"supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ " (see Alf ord and Lange on 2 Cor. 3 : 17, 18 ). So the Lamb, 
in Rev. 5 ; 6, has " seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven Spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth "= the 
Holy Spirit, with his manifold powers, is the Spirit of the omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent Christ. Theologians have designated this intercommunion by the terms 
irepixi6p7)i»-«, eircumincessio, intercommunicatio, eircvJatio, imexlsteniia. The word ovaia 
was used to denote essence, substance, nature, being ; and the words Trpdaioiroi' and 
virdo-Toiris for person, distinction, mode of subsistence. On the changing uses of the 
words ^rpdffuiropand iirdffToo-ii, see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2: 321, note 2. On the meaning 
of the word 'person 'in connection with the Trinity, see John Howe, Calm Discourse 
of the Trinity ; Jonathan Edwards, Observations on the Trinity ; Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 
1 : 194, 267-275, 299, 300. 

The Holy Spirit is Christ's alter ego, or other self. When Jesus went away, it was an 
exchange of his presence for his omnipresence ; an exchange of limited for unlimited 
power ; an exchange of companionship for indwelling. Since Christ comes to men in 
the Holy Spirit, he speaks through the apostles as authoritatively as if his own lips 
uttered the words. Bach believer, in having the Holy Spirit, has the whole Christ for 
his own ; see A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit. Gore, Incarnation, 218— " The per- 
sons of t^ Holy Trinity are not separable indlvlduala. Each involves the others ; the 
coming of each is the coming of the others. Thus the coming of the Spirit must have 
Involved the coming of the Son. But the specialty of the Pentecostal gift appears to 
be the coming of the Holy Spirit out of the uplifted and glorified manhood of the 
incarnate Son. The Spirit is the life-giver, but the life with which he works in the 
church is the life of the Inea/mate, the Ufe of Jesus." 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 85— " For centuries upon centuries, the essen- 
tial unity of God had been burnt and branded in upon the consciousness of Israel. It 
had to be completely established first, as a basal element of thought, indispensable, 
unalterable, before there could begin the disclosure to man of the reality of the eter- 
nal relations within the one indivisible being of God. And when the disclosure came, 
It came not as modifying, but as further interpreting and illumining, that unity wfaicl) 
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it absolutely presupposed." B. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 238 — " There ia extreme 
difSoulty in giving any statement of a triunity that shall not verge upon trithelsm on 
the one hand, or upon mere modalism on the other. It was very natural that Calvin 
should be charged with Sabelllanism, and John Howe with tritheism." 

V. The Thebb Pbksons, Fathbb, Son, and Hoii7 Sfibii, abe equal. 

In explBnation, notice that : 

1. These titles belong to the Persons, 

( a ) The Father is not God as such ; for God is not only Father, but 
also Son and Holy Spirit. The term ' Father ' designates that hypostat- 
ical distinction in the divine nature in virtue of which God is related to the 
Son, and through the Son and the Spirit to the church and the world. As 
author of the believer's spiritual as well as natural life, God is doubly his 
Father ; but this relation which God sustains to creatures is not the ground 
of the title. God is Father primarily in virtue of the relation which he 
sustains to the eternal Son ; only as we are spiritually united to Jesus 
Christ do we become children of God. 

(6) The Son is not God as such; for God is not only Son, but also 
Father and Holy Spirit. ' The Son ' designates that distinction in virtue 
of which God is related to the Father, is sent by the Father to redeem the 
woridj and with the Father sends the Holy Spirit. 

( c ) The Holy Spirit is not God as such ; for God is not only Holy Spirit, 
but also Father and Son. ' The Holy Spirit ' designates that distinction in 
virtue of which God is related to the Father and the Son, and is sent by 
them to accomplish the work of renewing the ungodly and of sanctifying 
the church. 

Neither of these names designates the Monad as such. Bach designates rather that 
personal distinction which forms the eternal basis and ground for a particular self- 
revelation. In the sense of being the Author and Provider of men's natural life, God 
Is the Father of all. But even this natural sonship is mediated by Jesus Christ ; see 
i Cor. 8 : 6 — *' one Lord, Jesos Christ, ihroagh whom are all things, and ve through him." The phrase " Onr Father,' ' 
however, can be used with the highest truth only by the regenerate, who have been 
newly born of God by being united to Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
SeeGal3;26 — " For je are all sons of God, through &ith,in Jesns Christ"; 4:4-6 — "God sent forth his Son .... 
that we might receive the adoption of sons . , . sent forth the Spirit of his Son into onr hearts, crjingiAhha, Father " ; Sph. 
1:5 — " foreordained ns nnto adoption as sons, through Jesus Christ." God's love for Christ is the measure 
of his love for those who are one with Christ. Human nature in Christ is lifted up Into 
the Uf e and communion of the eternal Trinity. Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 306-310. 

Human fatherhood is a reflection of the divine, not, rice versa, the divine a reflection 
of the human ; c/. Eph. 3 : 14, 15 — " the Father, from whom etery fatherhood ( irarpia ) in heaven and on earth is 
named." Ohadwiok, Unitarianism, 77-83, makes the name ' Father ' only a symbol for 
the great Cause of organic evolution, the Author of all being. But wo may reply with 
Steams, Evidence of Christian Experience, 177 — " to know God outside of the sphere 
of redemption Is not to know him In the deeper meaning of the term ' Father '. It is 
only through the Son that we know the Father: Hat. 11:27 — 'Neither doth any inow the Father, 
saTO the Son, and he to whomsooTor the Son villeth to i«Teal him.' " 

Whiton, Gloria Patri, 38 — " The Unseen can be known only by the seen which comes 
forth from It. The all-generating or Paternal lite which Is hidden from us can be 
known only by the generated or Filial Life In which It reveals Itself. The goodness 
and righteousness which Inhabits eternity can be known only by the goodness and 
righteousness which issues from it in the successive births of time. God above the 
world is made known only by God In the world. God transcendent, the Father, Is 
revealed by God Immanent, the Son." Faber : " O marvellous, O worshipful I No song 
or sound Is heard, But everywhere and every hour, In love, in wisdom and in power, 
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the Father speaks Ms dear eternal Word." We may interpret this as meaning that self- 
expression is a necessity of nature to an infinite Mind. The Word is therefore eternal. 
Christ is the mirror from which are flashed upon us the rays of the hidden Luminary. 
So Principal Fairbairn says : " Theology must be on its historical side Christocentric, 
but on its doctrinal side Theocentric." 

Salmond, Expositor's Greelj: Testament, on Ipi. 1 : 5 — " By ' adoption ' Paul does not mean 
the bestowal of the full privileges of the family on those who are sons by nature, but 
the acceptance into the family of those who are not sons originally and by right in the 
relation proper of those who are sons by birth. Hence viotfeaia is never afBrmed of 
Christ, for he alone is Son of God by nature. So Paul regards our sonship, not as lying 
in the natural relation in which men stand to God as his children, but as implying a 
new relation of grace, founded on a covenant relation of God and on the work of Christ 
(Gal.4:6s(i[.)." 

2. Qualified sense of these titles. 

Like the -word ' person ', the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not 
to be confined within the precise limitations of meaning -which would be 
required if they were applied to men. 

(a) The Scriptures enlarge our conceptions of Christ's Sonship by 
giving to him in his preexistent state the names of the Logos, the Image, 
and the Effulgence of God. — The term 'Logos ' combiues in itself the two 
ideas of thought and word, of reason and expression. While the Logos as 
divine thought or reason is one with God, the Logos as divine word or 
expression is distinguishable from God. Words are the means by which 
personal beings express or reveal themselves. Since Jesus Christ was " the 
Word " before there were any creatures to whom revelations could be made, 
it would seem to be only a necessary inference from this title that in Christ 
God must be from eternity expressed or revealed to himseU ; in other 
words, that the Logos is the principle of truth, or self-consciousness, in 
God. — The term ' Image ' suggests the ideas of copy or counterpart. Man 
is the image of God only relatively and derivatively. Christ is the Image 
of God absolutely and arohetypally. As the perfect representation of the 
Father's perfections, the Son would seem to be the object and principle of 
love in the Godhead. — The term ' Effulgence,' finally, is an allusion to the 
sun and its radiance. As the efi^ulgence of . the sun manifests the sun's 
nature, which otherwise would be unrevealed, yet is inseparable from 
the sun and ever one with it, so Christ reveals God, but is eternally one 
with God. Here is a priuciple of movement, of will, which seems to con- 
nect itself with the holiness, or self-asserting purity, of the divine nature. 

Smyth, Introd. to Edwards' Observations on the Trinity : "The ontological relations 
of the persons of the Trinity are not a mere blank to human thought." Jolin 1 : 1 — " In tto 
beginning was the ¥ord " — means more than "in the beginning was the .'C, orthezero." Godet 
indeed says that Logos- 'reason' only In philosophical writings, but never in the 
Scriptures. He calls this a Hegelian notion. But both Plato and Philo had made this 
signification a common one. On Koyot as = reason + speech, see Lightf oot on Colos- 
sians, 143, 144. Meyer Interprets it as " personal subsistence, the self-revelation of the 
divine essence, before all time immanent in God." Neander, Planting and Training, 
369 — Logos =" the eternal Kevealer of the divine essence." Bushnell: "Mirror of 
creative imagination " ; "form of God." 

Word = l. Expression; 2. Definite expression ; 3. Ordered expression; 4. Complete 
expression. We make thought definite by putting it into language. So God's wealth 
of ideas is in the Word formed into an ordered Kingdom, a true Cosmos; see Mason, 
Faith of the G ospel, T6. Max MtUler : "A word is simply a spoken thought made audible 
as sound. Take away from a word the sound, and what is left is simply the thought of 
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It." Whiton, Gloria Patrl, 72, 73— "The Greek saw in the word the abiding thought 
behind the passing form. The Word was God and yet finite— finite only as to form, 
infinite as to what the form suggests or expresses. By Word some form must be meant, 
and any form is finite. The Word is the form taken by the infinite Intelligence which 
transcends all forms." We regard this identification of the Word with the finite man- 
ifestation of the Word as contradicted by John 1 : i, where the Word is represented as 
being with God before creation, and by PMl. 2 ; 6, where the Word is represented as exist- 
ing in the form of God before his self -limitation in human nature. Scripture requires 
us to believe in an objectifloation of God to himself in the person of the Word prior to 
any finite manifestation of God to men. Christ existed as the Word, and the Word was 
with God, before the Word was made flesh and. before the world came into being ; in 
other words, the Logos was the eternal principle of truth or self-consciousness in the 
nature of God. 

Passages representing Christ as the Image of God are CoL 1 : 15 — " who is the image of the inra- 
ibleGod"; 2Gor.4;4 — "Christ, who is the image of God" (eiKwi'); Heb, 1:3 — " the veij image of hissnbstamie " 
( xapaKrqp Trji AffOCTTatretoJs oMTov ) ; here xapaucT^p means * impress,* * counterpart.' Christ is 
the perfect image of God, as men are not. He therefore has consciousness and wlU. 
He possesses all the attributes and powers of God. The word 'Image ' suggests the per- 
fect equality with God which the title ' Son ' might at first seem to deny. The living 
Image of God which Is equal to himself and is the object of his infinite love can be 
nothing less than personal. As the bachelor can never satisfy his longing for compan- 
ionship by lining his room with mirrors which furnish only a lifeless reflection of him- 
self, so God requires for his love a personal as well as an infinite object. The Image is 
not precisely the repetition of the original. The stamp from the seal is not precisely 
the reproduction of the seal. The letters on the seal run backwards and can be easily 
read only when the impression is before us. So Christ is the only interpretation and 
revelation of the hidden Godhead. As only in love do we come to know the depths 
of our own being, so it is only in the Son that " Godis Ioyo " ( 1 John 4:8). 

Christ is spoken of as the Effulgence of God In Heb. 1:3 — " who being the effnlgenoe of his gloi7 " 
( in-auyao-ixii T^s Soft)! ) ; c/. 2 Cor. 4 ; 6 — " shined in our hearts, to gi7« tio light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the bee of Jesus Christ." Notice that the radiance of the sun is as old as the sun 
itself, and without it the sun would not be sun. So Christ is coSqual and cogtemal 
with the Father. Ps.84:ll — "Jehovah God is a sun." But we cannot see the sun except by 
the sunlight. Christ is the sunlight which streams forth from the Sun and which makes 
the Sun visible. If there be an eternal Sun, there must be also an eternal Sunlight, 
and Christ must be eternal. Westoott on Hebrews 1:3 — " The use of the absolute timeless 
term an-, 'being', guards against the thought that the Lord's sonship was by adoption, 
and not by nature. air<Lvy(KTiJ.a does not express personality, and xapoKrip does not 
express ooBssentiaUty. The two words are related exactly as ojioouo-ios and jii'>''0Y«"^5, 
and like those must be combined to give the fulness of the truth. The truth expressed 
thus antithetically holds good absolutely In Christ the essence of God is made dis- 
tinct ; in Christ the revelation of God's chMacter is seen." On Edwards's view of the 
Trinity, together with his quotations from Ramsey's Philosophical Principles, from 
which he seems to have derived Important suggestions, see Alien, Jonathan Edwards, 
338-376 ; G. P. Fisher, Edwards's Essay on the Trinity, 110-116. 

( 6 ) The names thus given to the second person of the Trinity, if they 
have any signiflicance, bring him before our minds in the general aspect 
of Eevealer, and suggest a relation of the doctrine of the Trinity to God's 
immanent attributes of truth, love, and holiness. The prepositions used to 
describe the internal relations of the second person to the first are not pre- 
positions of rest, but prepositions of direction and movement. The Trinity, 
as the organism of Deity, secures a life-movement of the Godhead, a pro- 
cess in which God evermore objectifies himself and in the Son gives forth 
of his fulness. Christ represents the centrifugal action of the deity. But 
there must be centripetal action also. In the Holy Spirit the movement is 
completed, and the divine activity and thought returns into itself. True 
religion, in reuniting us to God, reproduces in us, in our limited measure, 
this eternal process of the divine mind. Christian experience witnesses that 
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God in himself is unkno-wn ; Christ is the organ of external revelation ; the 
Holy Spirit is the organ of internal revelation — only he can give us an 
inward apprehension or realization of the truth. It is " through the eter- 
nal Spirit" that Christ " offered himself -without blemish unto God," and 
it is only through the Holy Spirit that the church has access to the Father, 
or fallen creatures can return to God. 

Here we see that God Is Life, self-sufleient Life, infinite Life, of which the life of the 
universe is but a faint reflection, a rlU from the fountain, a drop from the ocean. 
Since Christ Is the only Revealer, the only outgoing' principle in the Godhead, It is he 
in whom the whole creation comes to he and holds together. He is the Life of nature : 
all natural beauty and grandeur, all forces molecular and molar, all laws of gravitation 
and evolution, are the work and manifestation of the omnipresent Christ. He is the Life 
of humanity : the Intellectual and moral Impulses of man, so far as they are normal 
and uplifting, are due to Christ ; he Is the principle of progress and improvement In 
history. He is the Life of the church ; the one and only Redeemer and spiritual Head 
of the race is also Its Teacher and Lord. 

AU objective revelation of God is the work of Christ. But all subjective manifesta- 
tion of God is the work of the Holy Spirit. As Christ la the principle of outgoing, so 
the Holy Spirit is the principle of return to God. God would take up finite crea- 
tures into himself, would breath into them his breath, would teach them to launch 
their little boats upon the infinite current of his life. Our electric cars can go up hill 
at great speed so long as they grip the cable. Faith is the grip which connects us with 
the moving energy of God. " The universe is homeward bound," because the Holy 
Spirit is ever turninff objective revelation into subjective revelation, and is leading 
men consciously or unconsciously to appropriate the thought and love and purpose of 
Him in whom all things find their object and end ; " for of lim, and througli liim, and nnto him, are 
allthings" (Kom.ll:36),— heretherels allusion to the Father as the source, the Son as the 
medium, and the Spirit as the perfecting and completing agent, in God's operations. 
But all these external processes are only signs and finite reflections of a life-process 
Internal to the nature of God. 

Meyer on Johnl:l — "theVord was witli God": "irpos rhv &e6v does not=- Trapa t<? ,>«w, but 
expresses the existence of the Logos in God In respect of Intercourse. The moral 
essence of this essential fellowship is love, which excludes any merely modaUstlc con- 
ception." Marcus Dods, Expositor's Greek Testament, in loco: "This preposition 
implies intercourse and therefore separate personality." 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 62 — " And the Word was toward (lod "= his face is not outwards, 
as if he were merely revealing, or waiting to reveal, God to the creation. His face is 
turned inwards. His whole Person is directed toward God, motion corresponding to 
motion, thought to thought. ... In him God stands revealed to himself. Contrast 
the attitude of fallen Adam, with his face averted from God. Godet, on John 1:1 — 

" Hpo! Tov ^eov intimates not only personality but movement The tendency of the 

Logos ad extra rests upon an anterior and essential relation ad intra. To reveal God, 
one must know him ; to project him outwardly, one must have plunged into his 
bosom." Compare John 1:18 — "tha only begotten Son, who Is in the bosom of the Father" (R.Y.) where 
we find, not evr^ koKtu^^ but ets Toi' koAttov. As ^v ets Tijv irdXiv means * went into the city 
and was there,' so the use of these prepositions indicates in the Godhead movement 
as well as rest. Dorner, System of Doctrine, 3 : 193, translates Trpiis by ' hingewandt zu,' 
or ' turned toward.' The preposition would then imply that the Revealer, who existed 
in the beginning, was ever over against God, in the Uf e-procesa of the Trinity, as the 
perfect objeotlfication of himself. "Das Aussichselbstsein kraf t des Durchsichselbstseln 
mlt dem Fflrsichselbstsein zusammensehlleast." Dorner speaks of "das Aussenslohoder- 
Ineinemandemsein ; Sichgeltendmaohen des Ausgesohlossenen ; Sichnlohtsogesetzt- 
haben ; StehenblelbenwoUen." 

There is in all human inteUlgenoe a threef oldness which points toward a trinitarian 
life in God. We can distinguish a TTtssen, a Beiousstseim, a SeOjstbeumsstaeln. ^ In com- 
plete self -consciousness there are the three elements : 1. We are ourselves ; 2. We 
form a picture of ourselves ; 3. We recognize this picture as the picture of ourselves. 
The little chad speaks of himself in the third person: "Baby did it." The objective 
comes before the subject ; " me " comes first, and " I " is a later development ; " him- 
self " still holds its place, rather than " heself ." But this duaUty belongs only to unde- 
veloped intelligence ; it is characteristic of the animal creation ; we revert to it in our 
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dreams; the insane are permanent victims of it; and since sin is moral Insanity, the 
sinner has no hope until, like the prodigal, he "comes to limself" (Inkel5:17). The Insane 
person is mente aMenatvs, and we call physicians lor the Insane by the name of alienists. 
Mere duality gives us only the notion of separation. Perfect self-consciousness whether 
in man or in God requires a third unifying element. And in God mediation between 
the " I " and the " Thou " must he the work of a Person also, and the Person who medi- 
ates between the two must be in all respects the equal of either, or he could not ade- 
quately interpret the one to the other ; see Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 57-59. 

Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 1T9-189, 276-283 — " It is one of the effects of conviction by the 
Holy Spirit to convert consciousness into self-consciousness. . . . Conviction of sin is 
the consciousness of sell as the guilty author of sin. Selt-consoiousness is trinal, while 
mere consciousness is dual. . . . One and the same human spirit subsists in two modes or 
distinctions— subject and object. . . . The three hypostatical consciousnesses in their 
combination and unity constitute the one consciousness of God .... aa the three persons 
make one essence." 

Domer considers the internal relations of the Trinity ( System, 1 : 413 sq.) in three 
aspects : 1. Physical. God is catma gui. But effect that equals cause must itself be 
causative. Here would be duality, were it not for a third principle of unity. Trinitaa 
dualitatem ad unitatem reducit. 2. Logical. Self-consciousness sets self over against 
self. Yet the thinker must not regard self as one of many, and call himself ' he,' as 
children do ; for the thinker would then be, not sp,l/-conscious, but mmite alienatus, 
' beside himself." He therefore ' comes to himself ' in a third, as the brute caunot. 
3. Ethical. God=self-willing right. But right based on arbitrary will is not right. 
Bight based on passive nature is not right either. Eight as beirw = Father. Eight as 
vHUing = Son. Without the latter principle of freedom, we have a dead ethic, a dead 
God, an enthroned necessity. The unity of necessity and freedom is found by God, as 
by the Christian, in the Holy Spirit. The Father = I ; the Son = Me ; the Spirit the 
unity of the two ; see C. C. Everett, Essays, Theological and Literary, 32. There must 
be not only Sun and Sunlight, but an Bye to behold the Light. William James, in his 
Psychology, distinguishes the Me, the self as known, from the I, the sell as knower. 

But we need still lurther to distinguish a third principle, a subject-object, from 
both subject and object. The subject cannot recognize the object as one with itsell 
except through a unifying principle which can be distinguished from both. We may 
therefore regard the Holy Spirit as the principle of self-consciousness in man as well 
as in God. As there was a natural union of Christ with humanity prior to bis redeeming 
work, so there is a natural union of the Holy Spirit with all men prior to his regenerat- 
ing work : Job 32:18 — " there is a spirit in man, iQd the breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding." 
Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit, teaches that the Holy Spirit constitutes the principle 
of life in all living things, and animates all rational beings, as well as regenerates and 
sanctifies the elect of God. Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 75, remarks on Job 34 : 14, 15 
— " If he gather unto himself his Spirit and his breath ; all lesh shall perish together " — that the Spirit is not 
only necessary to man's salvation, but also to keep up even man's natural life. 

Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1 : 172, speaks of the Son as the centrifugal, while the Holy Spirit 
is the centripetal movement of the Godhead. God apart from Christ is unrevealed 
( John i ; 18 — " Ko man hath seen God at any time" ); Christ is the organ of external revelation (18 — 
"the onlybegotten Son, Thois in the bosom of the father, be bath declared him "); the Holy Spirit is the 
organ olinternal revelation (1 Cor. 2:10 — "nnto ns Christ revealed them throigh the Spirit"). That 
the Holy Spirit is the principle ol all movement towards God appears from Heb. 9 : 14 — 
Christ "through the eternal Spirit offered himself without blemish unto God" ; Eph. 2 : 28 — "access in one Spult 
onto the father " ; Rom.8:26 — "the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity. . . . the Spirit himself mal^etb intercession for 
us " ; John 4 : 24 — " God is a Spirit : and they that worship him mnst worship in spirit " ; 16 ; 8-11 — " coniict the world 
[n respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment." See Twesten, Dogmatik, on the Trinity ; also 
Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 111. Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 68— "It is 
the joy of the Son to receive, his gladness to welcome most those wishes of the Father 
which will cost most to himself. The Spirit also has his joy in making known,— in 
perfecting fellowship and keeping the eternal love alive by that incessant sounding of 
the deeps which makes the heart of the Father known to the Son, and the heart ol the 
Son known to the Father." We may add that the Soly Spirit is the organ of internal 
revelation even to the Father and to the Son. 

( c ) In the light of what has been said, we may understand somewhat 
more fuUy the characteristic differences between the work of Christ and 
that of the Holy Spirit. We may sum them up in the four statements that, 
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first, all outgoing seems to be the work of Christ, all return to God the 
■work of the Spirit ; secondly, Christ is the organ of external revelation, 
the Holy Spirit the organ of internal revelation ; thirdly, Christ is our 
advocate in heaven, the Holy Spirit is our advocate iu the soul ; fourthly, in 
the work of Christ we are passive, in the work of the Spirit we are active. 
Of the work of Christ we shall treat more fully hereafter, in speaking of 
his Offices as Prophet, Priest, and King. The work of the Holy Spirit 
win be treated when we come to speak of the Application of Eedemption in 
Regeneration and Sanctification. Here it is sufficient to say that the Holy 
Spirit is represented in the Scriptures as the author of life — in creation, 
in the conception of Christ, in regeneration, in resurrection ; and as the 
giver of light —in the inspiration of Scripture writers, in the conviction of 
sinners, in the iUmnination and sanctification of Christians. 

Gen. 1:2 — "Ike Spirit of God was brooding " ; Luke 1 ; 35 — to Mary : " The Holy Spirit sliU oome npou thee " , 
John3:8 — "bom of the Spirit"; Ez, 37:9, 14 — "Corns from the four winds, breath . . , . I Till pnt my Spirit in 
you, and ye shall Uto " ; Rom. 8 : 11 — " giye life also to your mortal bodies throngh his Spirit." 1 John 2:1 — "an advo- 
cate ( TrapdKKijTov ) with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteons ' '; John 14 ; 16, 17 — " another Comforter ( TrapoKkt^ov ) . 
that he may be with yon forever, even the Spirit of tmth"; Rom. 8:26 — "the Spirit himself maketh inten»ssion for 
ns," 2 Pet. 1 : 21 — "men spake from God, being moved by the loly Spirit " ; John 16 : 8 — " oonviot the world in respect 
of sin" ; 13 — "when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide yon into all the truth " ; Rom. 8 : 14 — "as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons of God." 

MoCosh : The works of the Spirit are Conviction, Conversion, Sanctiflcation, Com- 
fort. Donovan: The Spirit is the Spirit of conviction, enlightenment, qulckeninsr, in 
the sinner ; and of revelation, remembrance, witness, sanctiflcation, consolation, to 
the saint. The Spirit enlightens the sinner, as the flash of lightning lights the traveler 
stumbling on the edge of a precipice at night ; enlightens the Christian, as the rising 
sun reveals a landscape which was all there before, but which was hidden from sight 
until the great luminary made it visible. " The morning light did not create The lovely 
prospect It revealed ; It only showed the real state Of what the darkness had concealed." 
Christ's advocacy before the throne is like that of legal counsel pleading In our stead ; 
the Holy Spirit's advocacy In the heart is like the mother s teaching her child to pray 
for himself. 

J. W. A. Stewart : " Without the work of the Holy Spirit redemption would have 
been Impossible, as impossible as that fuel should warm without being lighted, or that 
bread should nourish without being eaten. Christ is God entering Into human history, 
but without the Spirit Christianity would be only history. The Holy Spirit is God 
entering into human hearts. The Holy Spirit turns creed Into life. Chrlstlsthe physi- 
cian who leaves the remedy and then departs. The Holy Spirit is the nurse who 
applies and administers the remedy, and who remains with the patient until the cure 
is completed." Matheson, Voices of the Spirit, 78 — " It is in vain that the mirror exists 
in the room, If It is lying on Its face ; the sunbeams cannot reach it till its face is 
upturned to them. Heaven lies about thee not only In thine Infancy but at all times. 
But It Is not enough that a place Is prepared for thee ; thou must be prepared for the 
place. It is not enough that thy light has come ; thou thyself must arise and shine. 
No outward shining can reveal, unless thou art thyself a reflector of its glory. The 
Spirit must set thee on thy feet, that thou mayest hear him that speaks to thee 
(Ez.2:2)." 

The Holy Spirit reveals not himself but Christ. John 16:14— "He shall gbrify me: for he shall 
take of mine, and shall deolaio it unto yon." So should the servants of the Spirit hide themselves 
while they make known Christ. E. H. Johnson, The Holy Spirit, 40— " Some years ago 
a large steam engine all of glass was exhibited about the country. When It was at 
work one would see the piston and the valves go ; taut no one could see what made 
them go. When steam Is hot enough to be a continuous elastic vapor, it Is invisible." 
So we perceive the presence of the Holy Spirit, not by visions or voices, but by the 
effect he produces within us in the shape of new knowledge, new love, and new energy 
of our own powers. Denney, Studies in Theology, 181 — " No man can bear witness to 
Christ and to himself at the same time. Esprit is fatal to unction ; no man can give 
the impression that he himself is clever and also that Christ is mighty to save. The 
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power of the Holy Spirit Is felt only when the witness is unconscious of self, and when 
others remain unconscious of him." Moule, Veni Creator, 8 — " The Holy Spirit, as 
Tertulliau says, is the vicar of Christ. The night before the Cross, the Holy Spirit was 
present to the mind of Christ as a person." 

Gore, in Lux Mundl, 318— " It was a point in the charge against Origen that his lan- 
guage seemed to involve an exclusion of the Holy Spirit from nature, and a limitation 
of his activity to the church. The whole of life is certainly his. And yet, because his 
special attribute is holiness, it is in rational natures, which alone are capable of holi- 
ness, that he exerts his special influence. A special inbreathing of the divine Spirit 
gave to man his proper being." See Gen, 2: 7 — "Jehovah God . , , breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man beoomo a living soul" ; John 3:8 — " The Spirit breathethwhei« it 'will ... so is ever; one that is 
bom of the Spirit." E. H. Johnson, on The Offices of the Holy Spirit, in Bib. Sac, July, 1893 : 
301-382— "Why Is he specially called the Holy, when Father and Son are also holy, 
unless because he produces holiness, i. e., makes the holiness of God to be ours individ- 
ually ? Christ is the principle of collectivism, the Holy Spirit the principle of individ- 
ualism. The Holy Spirit shows man the Christ in him. God above all= Father ; God 
through all = Son ; God in all = Holy Spirit ( Iph. 4 : 6 ) ." 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit has never yet been seientiflcally unfolded. No treatise 
on It has appeared comparable to Julius MUller's Doctrine of Sin, or to I. A. Dorner's 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ. The progress of doctrine in the past 
has been marked by successive stages. Athanasius treated of the Trinity ; Augustine 
of sin; Anselm of the atonement; Luther of Justification; Wesley of regeneration; 
and each of these unf oldings of doctrine has been accompanied by religious awaken- 
ing. We still wait for a complete discussion of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and 
believe that widespread revivals will follow the recognition of the omnipotent Agent 
in revivals. On the relations of the Holy Spirit to Christ, see Owen, in Works, 3 : 153- 
159 ; on the Holy Spirit's nature and work, see works by Faber, Smeaton, Tophel, G. 
Campbell Morgan, J. D. Robertson, Biederwolf ; also C. E. Smith, The Baptism of Fire ; 
J. D. Thompson, The Holy Comforter ; Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, last chapter ; 
Bp. Andrews, Works, 3 : 107-dDO ; James S. Candtlsh, Work of the Holy Spirit ; Eedf ord. 
Vox Dei ; Andrew Murray, The Spirit of Christ ; A. J. Gordon, Ministry of the Spirit ; 
Kuyper, Work of the Holy Spirit ; J. E. Gumming, Through the Eternal Spirit ; Leoh- 
ler, Lehce vom Heiligen Geiste ; Arthur, Tongue of Fire ; A. H. Strong, Phlloaophy and 
Religion, 250-258, and Christ in Creation, 297-313. 

3. Oeneration and procession consistent with equality. 

That the Sonship of Christ is eternal, is intimated in Psahn 2:7. " This 
day have I begotten thee " is most naturally interpreted as the declar- 
ation of an eternal fact in the divine nature. Neither the incarnation, the 
baptism, the transfiguration, nor the resurrection marks the beginning of 
Christ's Sonship, or constitutes him Son of God. These are but recogni- 
tions or manifestations of a preexisting Sonship, inseparable from his God- 
hood. He is "bom before every creature " (while yet no created thing 
existed — see Meyer on Col. 1 : 15) and "by the resurrection of the dead" 
is not made to be, but only "declared to be," " according to the Spirit of 
holiness" (= according to his divine nature) "the Son of God with 
power" (see Philippi and Alford on Bom. 1 :3, 4). This Sonship is unique 
— not predicable of, or shared with, any creature. The Scriptures inti- 
mate, not only an eternal generation of the Son, but an eternal procession 
of the Spirit. 

Psalm 2:7 — "I will tell of the decree : Jehovah said unto me, Thoi art mj Son ; This daj I have begotten thee " ; 
see Alexander, Com. in loco ; also Com.on Act8l3:33— "'To-daj'referstothedateof the 
decree itself ; but this, as a divine act, was eternal,— and so must be the Sonship which 
it afttrms." Philo says that " to-day " with God means " forever." This begetting of 
which the Psalm speaks Is not the resurrection, for while Paul in Aota 13 : 33 refers to this 
Psalm to establish the fact of Jesus' Sonship, he refers in Acts 13 : 34, 35 to another Psalm, 
the aiiteenth, to establish the fact that this Son of God was to rise from the dead. Christ 
is shown to be Son of God by his incarnation ( Hob. 1 : 5, 6 — " when he again bringeth in the tistbora 
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into the world lie saith, And lot ill the angels of Ood worship him " ), hia baptism ( Mat. 3 ; 17 — " This is my beloved 
Son " ), his transflguratiou ( Mat. 17 : 5 — " This is my holoTed Son " ), his resurrection ( Acts 13 : 34, 35 — 
"as concerning that he raised him np from the dead ... he saith also in another psalm, Thou wilt not give thy Holy One 
to see corruption " ). Col. 1 : 15 — "the firstborn of all creation " — irptoTOTOKos Trao-ijs KTtaeus = " begotten 
first before all creation " ( Julius MUller, Proof -texts, U ) ; or " flrst-born before every 
creature, i, e., begotten, and that antecedently to eyerything that was created " ( Blli- 
oott, Com. in loco). "Herein" ( says Luthardt, Compend. Dogmatik, 81, onCoLl:15) "is 
indicated an antemundane origin from God — a relation internal to the divine nature." 
Llghtf oot, on CoL 1 ; 15, says that in Eabbi Bechai God is called the " primogenitus mundi." 

On Rom. 1:4 ( opicrdei'Tos = "manifested to be the mighty Son of God") see Lange's 
Com., notes by SchaflE on pages 58 and 61. Bruce, Apologetics, 401— " The resurrection 
was the actual introduction of Christ Into the full possession of divine Sonship so far as 
thereto belonged, not only the inner of a holy spiritual essence, but also the outer of an 
existence in power and heavenly glory." Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 353, 354— " Calvin 
waves aside eternal generation as an ' absurd fiction.' But to maintain the deity of 
Christ merely on the ground that it is essential to his making an adequate atonement 
for sin, is to involve the rejection of his deity if ever the doctrine of atonement 
becomes obnoxious. . . . Such was the process by whichi, in the mind of the last cen- 
tury, the doctrine of the Trinity was undermined. Not to ground the distinctions of 
the divine essence by some immanent eternal necessity was to make easy the denial of 
what has been called the ontologloal Trinity, and then the rejection of the economical 
Trinity was not difficult or far away." 

If Westcott and Hort's reading o fiovoyeinit ©eds," the only begotten God," in John 1 : 18, is correct, 
we have a new proof of Christ's eternal Sonship. Meyer explains iavrov in Rom. 8:3 — 
"God, sending his own Son," as an allusion to the metaphysical Sonship. That this Sonship ia 
unique, is plain from John 1:14, 18 — "the only begotten from the Father . . . the only begotten Son who is in 
the bosom of the Father"; Rom. 8: 32 — "his own Son"; 6aL4'4— "sentforthhisSon" ; c/. ProT.8:23-31— "Wen 
he marked out the fonndations of the earth ; Then I was by him as a master workman " ; 3C ; 4 — " ¥ho hath established all 
the ends of the earth ? What is his name, and what is his son's name, if thon knowest ? " The eternal procession 
of the Spirit seems to be implied in Johnl5:26 — "theSpiritoftruthwhiohprooeedethfromtheFather" 
— see Westcott, Bib. Com., in. loco ; Heb. 9:14 — "the eternal Spirit." Westcott here says that 
jTopa ( not ef ) shows that the reference is to the temporal mission of the Holy Spirit, not 
to the eternal procession. At the same time he maintains that the temporal corres- 
ponds to the eternal. 

The Scripture terms 'generation' and 'procession,' as applied to the 
Son and to the Holy Spirit, are but approximate expressions of the truth, 
and we are to correct by other declarations of Scripture any imperfect 
impressions which we might derive solely from them. We use these terms 
in a special sense, which we explicitly state and define as excluding all 
notion of inequality between the persons of the Trinity. The eternal gen- 
eration of the Son to which we hold is 

( a ) Not creation, but the Father's communication of himself to the 
Son. Since the names, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are not applicable to 
the divine essence, but are only applicable to its hypostatioal distinctions, 
they imply no derivation of the essence of the Son from the essence of 
the Father. 

The error of the Nioene Fathers was that of explaining Sonship as derivation of 
essence. The Father cannot impart his essence to the Son and yet retain it. The 
Father is fons trinitatia, not fans deitaUs. See Shedd, Hist. Doct., 1 : 308-311, and Dogm. 
Theol., 1 : 287-299 ; per contra, see Bib. Sac, 41 : 698-760. 

( 6 ) Not a commencement of existence, but an eternal relation to the 
Father, — there never having been a time when the Son began to be, or 
when the Son did not exist as God with the Father. 

If there had been an eternal sun, it is evident tliat there must have been an eternal 
sunlight also. Yet an eternal sunlight must have evermore proceeded from the sun. 
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When Cyril was asked whether the Son existed before generation, he answered : "The 
generation of the Son did not precede his existence, but he. always existed, and that by 
generation." 

( c ) Not an act of the Father's wiU, but an internal necessity of the 
divine nature, — so that the Son is no more dependent upon the Father than 
the Father is dependent upon the Son, and so that, if it be consistent -with 
deity to be Father, it is equally consistent -with deity to be Son. 

The sun is as dependent upon the sunlight as the sunlight is upon the sun ; for with- 
out sunlight the sun is no true sun. So God the Father is as dependent upon God the 
Son, as God the Son is dependent upon God the Father; for without Son the Father 
would be no true Father. To say that aselty belongs only to the Father is logically Arian- 
ism and Subordinationism proper, for it implies a subordinatiou of the essence of the 
Son to the Father. Essential subordination would be inconsistent with equality. See 
Thomaslus, Christl Person und Werji, 1 : 115. Palmer, Theol. Definitions, 66, 67, says 
that Father— independent life; Son begotten —independent life voluntarily brought 
under limitations ; Spirit = necessary eonsequence of existence of the other two. . . . 
The words and actions whereby we design to affect others are " begotten." The atmos- 
phere of unconscious Influence is not " begotten," but " proceeding." 

(d) Not a relation in anyway analogous to physical derivation, but a Ufe- 
movement of the divine nature, in virtue of which Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, ■while equal in essence and dignity, stand to each other in an order 
of personality, office, and operation, and in virtue of which the Father 
works through the Son, and the Father and the Son through the Spirit. 

The subordination of the person of the Sou to the person of the Father, or in other 
words an order of personality, ofSce, and operation which permits the Father to be 
officially first, the Son second, and the Spirit third, is perfectly consistent with equality. 
Priority is not necessarily superiority. The possibility of an order, which yet involves 
no inequality, may be illustrated by the relation between man and woman. In office 
man is first and woman second, but woman's soul is worth as much as man's ; see 1 Cor, 
11:3 — "the head of every man is Christ; and the bead ofthe woman is the mau: and the head of Christ is God." On 
John U : 28 — "the Fatheris g;reat6r thani " — see Westoott, Bib. Com., inloco. 

Edwards, Observations on the Trinity ( edited by Smyth ), 23 — " In the Son the whole 
deity and glory of the Father is as it were repeated or duplicated. Everything in the 
Father is repeated or expressed again, and that fully, so that there is properly no 
Inferiority." Edwards, Essay on the Trinity (edited by Fisher ), 110-116— " The Father 
is the Deity subsisting in the prime, unoriginated, and most absolute manner, or the 
Deity in its direct existence. The Son is the Deity generated by God's understanding, 
or having an Idea of himself and subsisting in that Idea. The HoJy Ghost is the Deity 
subsisting in act, or the divine essence flowing out and breathed forth in God's infinite 
love to and delight in himself. And I believe the whole divine essence does truly and 
distinctly subsist both in the divine Idea and in the divine Love, and each of them are 
properly distinct persons. . . . We find no other attributes of which it is said in Script- 
ure that they are God, or that God is they, but \6yos and aydirri, the Reason and the 
Love of God, Light not being different from Reason. . . . Understanding may be pred- 
icated of this Love. ... It is not a blind Love. . . . The Father has Wisdom or Eeason 
by the Son's being in him. . . . Understanding is in the Holy Spirit, because the Son is 
in him." Yet Dr. Edwards A. ParJi declared eternal generation to be " eternal non- 
sense," and is thought to have hid Edwards's unpublished Essay on the Trinity for 
many years because it taught this doctrine. 

The New Testament calls Christ 0£o!, but not i Sedj. We frankly recognize an eternal 
subordination of Christ to the Father, but we maintain at the same time that this sub- 
ordination is a subordination of order, office, and operation, not a subordination of 
essence. " Non de essentia dlcitur, sed de mlnisteriis." E. G. Eobinson : "An eternal 
generation is necessarily an eternal subordination and dependence. This seems to be 
fully admitted even by the most orthodox of the Anglican writers, such as Pearson 
and Hooker. Christ's subordination to the Father is merely official, not essential." 
Whiton, Gloria Patri, 42, 98 — "The early Trinitarians by eternal Sonship meant, 
first, that It is of the very nature of Deity to issue forth into visible expression. Thus 
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next, that this outward expression of God is not something other than God, but God 
hiraself , in a self-expression as divine as the hidden Deity. Thus they answered Philip's 
cry, ' show us tie Fathsr, and it siiffloetli as ' ( Join 14 : 8 ), and thus they afSrmed Jesus' declaration , 
they secured Paul's faith that God has never left himself without witness. They meant, 
' he that h&tli seen me liatli seen the Patter '(John 14: 9). . . . The Father is the Life transcendent, the 
divine Source, 'atove all'; the Son is the Life immanent, the divine Stream, 'through all'; 
the Holy Spirit is the Life Individualized, 'inaU'{Eph,4:6). The Holy Spirit has been 
called ' the executive of the Godhead.' " Whiten is here speaking of the economic Trin- 
ity ; but all this is even more true of the immanent Trinity. On the Eternal Sonship, 
see Weiss, Bib. Theol. N. T., 424, note ; Treffrey, Eternal Sonship of our Lord ; Prince- 
ton Essays, 1 : 30-56; Watson, Institutes, 1 : 530-577 ; Bib. Sac, 87 : 268. On the proces- 
sion of the Spirit, see Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 300-304, and History of Doctrine, 1 : 387 ; 
Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 347-350. 

The same principles upon -which we interpret the declaration of Christ's 
eternal Sonship apply to the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
through the Son, and show this to be not inconsistent with the Spirit's 
equal dignity and glory. 

We therefore only formulate truth which is concretely expressed in 
Scripture, and which is recognized by all ages of the church in hymns and 
prayers addressed to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, when we assert that in 
the nature of the one God there are three eternal distinctions, which are 
best described as persons, and each of which is the proper and equal object 
of Christian worship. 

We are also warranted in declaring that, in virtue of these personal 
distinctions or modes of subsistence, God exists in the relations, respect- 
ively, first, of Source, Origin, Authority, and in this relation is the Father ; 
secondly, of Expression, Medium, Eevelation, and in this relation is the 
Son ; thirdly, of Apprehension, Accomplishment, Realization, and in this 
relation is the Holy Spirit. 

John Owen, Works, 3 : 64-92 — " The office of the Holy Spirit is that of concluding, 
completing, perfecting. To the Father we assign opera natures ; to the Son, opera 
gratiw 'procurator ; to the Spirit, opera gratim appUcatas." All God's revelations are 
through the Son or the Spirit, and the latter includes the former. Kuyper, Work of 
the Holy Spirit, designates the three offices respectively as those of Causation, Con- 
struction, Consummation ; the Father brings forth, the Son arranges, the Spirit per- 
fects. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 365-373— " God is Life, light. Love. As the Fathers 
regarded Reason both in God and man as the personal, omnipresent second Person of 
the Trinity, so Jonathan Edwards regarded Love both in God and in man as the per- 
sonal, omnipresent third Person of the Trinity, Hence the Father is never said to love 
the Spirit as he is said to love the Sou — for this love is the Spirit. The Father and the 
Son are said to love men, but the Holy Spirit is never said to love them, for love is the 
Holy Spirit. But why could not Edwards also hold that the Logos or divine Reason 
also dwelt in humanity, so that manhood was constituted in Christ and shared with 
him in the consubstantial image of the Father ? Outward nature reflects God's light 
and has Christ in it, — why not universal humanity ? " 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 136, 202, speaks of " 1. God, the Eternal, the 
Infinite, in his infinity, as himself ; 2. God, as self -expressed within the nature and 
faculties of man— body, soul, and spirit — the consummation and interpretation and 
revelation of what true manhood means and is, in its very truth, in its relation to God ; 
3. God, as Spirit of Beauty and Holiness, which are himself present in things created, 
animate and inanimate, and constituting in them their divine response to God ; con- 
stituting above all in created personalities the full reality of their personal response. 
Or again : 1. What a man is invisibly in himself ; 2. his outward material projection or 
expression as body ; and 3. the response which that which he is through his bodily 
utterance or operation makes to him, as the true echo or expression of himself." Mob- 
erly seeks thus to find in man's nature an analogy to the inner processes of the divine. 
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VL InsobtjtabiiB, yet kot sblf-contbadiotobt, this Dootbinb eue- 

NISHBS THE KeY TO Alili OTHBB DoOTBINES. 

1. The mode of this triune existence is inscrutable. 

It is inscrutable because there are no analogies to it in our finite experi- 
ence. For this reason aU attempts are vain adequately to represent it : 

( a ) From inanimate things — as the fountain, the stream, and the rivulet 
trickling from it ( Athanasius ) ; the cloud, the rain, and the rising mist 
( Boardman ) ; color, shape, and size ( F. W. Eobertson ) ; the actinic, lumi- 
nif erous, and calorific principles in the ray of light ( Solar Hieroglyphics, 
34). 

Luther : " When logic ohjects to this doctrine that it does not square with her rules, 
we must say : ' Mulier taceat in ecclesia." " Luther called the Trinity a flower, in which 
might be distinguished its form, its fragrance, and its medicinal efficacy ; see Dorner, 
G«sch. prot. Theol., 189. In Bap. Kev., July, 1880 : 434, Geer finds an illustration of the 
Trinity in infinite space with its three dimensions. For analogy of the cloud, rain, 
mist, see W. E. Boardman, Higher Christian Life. Solar Hieroglyphics, 34 (reviewed 
in New Bnglander, Oct. 1874 : 789 ) — " The Godhead is a tripersonal unity, and the light 
is a trinity. Being immaterial and homogeneous, and thus essentially one in its nature, 
the light includes a plurality of constituents, or in other words is essentially three in 
its constitution, its constituent principles being the actinic, the luminiferous, and the 
calorific ; and in glorious manifestation the light is one, and is the created, constituted, 
and ordained emblem of the tripersonal God " — of whom it is said that " God is ligkt, and 
in kirn is no dirinoss at all "( 1 John 1:5). The actinic rays are in themselves invisible ; only as 
the luminiferous manifest them, are they seen ; only as the calorific accompany them, 
are they felt. 

Joseph Cook : " Sunlight, rainbow, heat — one solar radiance ; Father, Son, Holy Spirit, 
one God. As the rainbow shows what light is when unfolded, so Christ reveals the 
nature of God. As the rainbow is unraveled light, so Christ is unraveled God, and the 
Holy Spirit, figured by heat, is Christ's continued life." Buder illustrations are those 
of Oom Paul KrUger : the fat, the wick, the flame, in the candle ; and of Augustine : 
the root, trunk, branches, all of one wood, in the tree. In Geer's Illustration, mentioned 
above, from the three dimensions of space, we cannot demonstrate that there is not a 
fourth, but besides length, breadth, and thickness, we cannot conceive of its existence. 
As these three exhaust, so far as we know, all possible modes of material being, so we 
cannot conceive of any fourth person in the Godhead. 

( 6 ) From the constitution or processes of our own minds — as the 
psychological unity of intellect, affection, and will ( substantially held by 
Augustine ) ; the logical unity of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis ( Hegel ) ; 
the metaphysical unity of subject, object, and subject-object { Melanchthon, 
Olshausen, Shedd). 

Augustine : " Mens meminit sui, intelhgit se, diligit se ; si hoc cemimus, Trinitatem 
cemimus." ... I exist, I am conscious, I will; I exist as conscious and wiUing, I am 
conscious of existing and willing, I will to exist and be conscious ; and these three 
functions, though distinct, are inseparable and form one liCe, one mind, one essence. 
. . . "Amor autem alicujus amantis est, et amore aliquid amatur. Eoce tria sunt, 
amans, et quod amatur, et amor. Quid est ergo amor, nisi qusedam vita duo aliqua 
copulans, vel copulare appetans, amantem scilicet et quod amatur." Calvin speaks of 
Augustine's view as " a speculation far from solid." But Augustine himself had said : 
" If asked to define the Trinity, we can only say that it is not this or that." John of 
Damascus : " All we know of the divine nature is that it is not to be known." By this, 
however, both Augustine and John of Damascus meant only that the precise mode of 
God's triune existence is uurevealed and inscrutable. 

Hegel, Philos. Eellg., transl., 3 : 99, 100— " God is, but is at the same time the Other, 
the self-differentiating, the Other in the sense that this Other is God himself and has 
potentially the Divine nature in it, and that the abolishing of this difference, of this 
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otherness, this return, this love, is Spirit." Hegel calls God " the absolute Idea, the 
unity of Life and Cognition, the Universal that thinks itself and thinkingly recognizes 
itself in an infinite Actuality, from which, as its Immediacy, it no less distinguishes 
itself again " ; see Sohwegler, History of Philosophy, 321, 331. Hegel's general doctrine 
is that the highest unity is to be reached only through the fullest development and 
reooncUation of the deepest and widest antagonism. Pure being is pure nothing ; we 
must die to live. Light is thesis. Darkness is antithesis, Shadow is synthesis, or union 
of both. Eaith is thesis, Unbelief Is antithesis, Doubt is synthesis, or union of both. 
Zweifel comes from Zwel, as doubt from Sv'o. Hegel called Napoleon " ein Weltgeist zu 
Pf erde " — " a world-spirit on horseback." Ladd, Introd. to Philosophy, 203, speaks of 
" the monotonous tit-tat-too of the Hegelian logic." RusMn speaks of it as " pure, 
definite, and highly finished nonsense." On the Hegelian principle good and evil can- 
not be contradictory to each other ; without evil there could be no good. Stirling well 
entitled his exposition of the Hegelian Philosophy "The Secret of Hegel," and his 
readers have often remarked that, if Stirling discovered the secret, he never made 
it known. 

Lord Coleridge told Robert Browning that he could not understand all his poetry. 
" Ah, well," replied the poet, "if a reader of your calibre understands ten per cent, of 
what I write, he ought to be content." When Wordsworth was told that Mr. Browning 
had married Miss Barrett, he said : " It is a good thing that these two understand each 
other, for no one else understands them." A pupU once brought to Hegel a passage in 
the latter's writings and asked for an interpretation. The philosopher examined it and 
replied: "When that passage was written, there were two who knew its meaning — 
God and myself. Now, alas ! there is but one, and that is God." Helnrich Heine, speak- 
ing of the effect of Hegeliauism upon the religious life of Berlin, says : " I could 
accommodate myself to the very enlightened Christianity, filtrated from all supersti- 
tion, which could then be had in the churches, and which was free from the divinity 
of Christ, like turtle soup without turtle." When German systems of philosophy die, 
their ghosts take up their abode in Oxford, But if I see a ghost sitting in a chair and 
then sit down boldly in the chair, the ghost will take offence and go away. Hegel's 
doctrine of God as the only begotten Son is translated in the Joum. Spec. Philos., 
15:395-404. 

The most satisfactory exposition of the analogy of subject, object, and subject-object 
is to be found In Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1 : 365, note 2. See also Olshausen on 
John 1 : 1 ; H.N. Day, Doctrine of Trinity in Light of Recent Psychology, in Princeton Rev., 
Sept. 1883 : 156-179 ; Morris, Philosophy and Christianity, 122-163. Moberly, Atonement 
and Personality, 174, has a similar analogy : 1. A man's invisible self ; 2. the visible 
expression of himself in a picture or poem ; 3. the response of this picture or poem to 
himself. The analogy of the family is held to be even better, because no man's per- 
sonality is complete in itself ; husband, wife, and child are all needed to make perfect 
unity. Allen, Jonathan Edwards, 372, says that in the early church the Trinity was a 
doctrine of reason ; in the Middle Ages it was a mystery ; In the 18th century it was 
a meaningless or irrational dogma ; again in the 19th century it becomes a doctrine of 
the reason, a truth essential to the nature of God. To Allen's characterization of the 
stages in the history of the doctrine we would add that even in our day we cannot say 
that a complete exposition of the Trinity is possible. Trinity is a unique fact, differ- 
ent aspects of which may be illustrated, while, as a whole, it has no analogies. The 
most we can say is that human nature, in its processes and powers, points towards 
something higher than itself, and that Trinity in God is needed in order to constitute 
that perfection of being which man seeks as an object of love, worship and service. 

No one of these furnishes any proper analogue of the Trinity, since in 
no one of them is there found the essential element of tripersonaUty. Such 
illustrations may sometimes be used to disarm objection, but they furnish 
no positive explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, and, unless carefuUy 
guarded, may lead to grievous error. 

2. The Doctrine of the Trinity is not self -contradictory. 

This it -would be, only if it declared God to be three in the same numerical 
sense in which he is said to be one. This we do not assert. We assert 
simply that the same God who is one with respect to his essence is three 
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with respect to the internal distinctions of that essence, or with respect to 
the modes of his being. The possibility of this cannot be denied, except 
by assuming that the human mind is in all respects the measure of the 
divine. 

The fact that the ascending scale of Ufe is marked by increasing differen- 
tiation of faculty and function should rather lead us to expect in the highest 
of all beings a nature more complex than our own. In man many faculties 
are united in one intelligent being, and the more intelligent man is, the 
more distinct from each other these faculties become ; until intellect and 
affection, conscience and wiU assume a relative independence, and there 
arises even the possibility of conflict between them. There is nothing irra- 
tional or seK-contradictory in the doctrine that in God the leading functions 
are yet more markedly differentiated, so that they become personal, whQe 
at the same time these personahties are united by the fact that they each 
and equally manifest the one indivisible essence. 

TTnlty Is as essential to the Godhead as threeness. The same God who in one respect 
Is three, in another respect is one. We do not say that one God is three Gods, nor that 
one person is three persons, nor that three Gods are one God, but only that there is one 
God ATith three distinctions in his heing. We do not refer to the faculties of man as 
furnishing any proper analogy to the persons of the Godhead ; we rather deny that 
man's nature furnishes any such aaalog-y. Intellect, affection, and wiU in man are not 
distinct personalities. If they were personalized, they might furnish such an analogy. 
F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 3 : 58, speaks of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as best 
conceived under the figure of personalized intellect, affection and will. With this 
agrees the saying of Socrates, who called thought the soul's conversation with Itself. 
See D. W. Simon, In Bib. Sac, Jan. 1887. 

Pb, 86 : 11 — " Unite my leait to fear ihy name " — Intimates a complexity of powers In man, and 
a possible disorganization due to sin. Only the fear and love of God can reduce our 
faculties to order and give us peace, purity, and power. When WiUiam after a long 
courtship at length proposed marriage, Mary said that she " unanimously consented." 
" Thou sbalt lore the Lord thy God vith all thy learl^ and vith all tlij soul, and vitli all tdj strength, and with all thj 
mind" ( Lnie 10 : 27). Man must not lead a dual life, a double life, like that of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. The good life is the unified Ufe. H. H. Bawden : " Theoretically, sym- 
metrical development is the complete criterion. This is the old Greek conception of 
the perfect life. The term which we translate ' temperance ' or ' self-control ' is better 
expressed by ' whole-mindedness.' " 

Illingworth, Personality Divine and Human, 54r-80— " Our sense of divine personality 
culminates in the doctrine of the Trinity. Man's personality Is essentially triune, 
because it consists of a subject, an object, and their relation. What is potential and 
unrealized triunity in man is complete in God. . . . Our own personality is triune, but 
it is a potential unrealized triunity, which is incomplete in Itself and must go beyond 
itself for completion, as for example in the family. . . . But God's personality has 
nothing potential or unrealized about It. . . . Trinity Is the most InteUIgible mode of 
conceiving of God as personal." 

John Calrd, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 ; 59, 80 — " The parts of a stone are 
all precisely alike ; the parts of a sldlful mechanism are all different from one another. 
In which of the two cases is the unity more real — in that In which there is an absence 
of distinction, or in that in which there is essential difference of form and function, 
each separate part having an individuaUty and activity of its own ? The highest 
unities are not simple but complex." Gordon, Christ of To-day, 108— "All things and 
persons are modes of one infinite consciousness. Then It is not incredible that there 
should be three consciousnesses in God. Over against the multitudinous finite per- 
sonalities are three infinite personahties. This socialism in Deity may be the ground 
of human society." 

The phenomena of double and even of triple consciousness in one and the same indi- 
vidual confirm this view. This fact of more than one consciousness in a finite creature 
points towards the possibility of a threefold consciousness in the nature of God. 
Romanes, Mind and Motion, 102, intimates that the social organism, if it attained the 
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highest level of psychical perfection, might be endowed with personaUty, and that it 
now has something resembling it— phenomena of thought and conduct which com- 
pel us to conceive of families and communities and nations as having a sort of moral 
personality which implies responsibility and accountability. "The Zeitgeist," he 
say s, " is the product of a kind of collective psychology, which is something other than 
the sum of all the individual minds of a generation." We do not maintain that any 
one of these fragmentary or collective consciousnesses attains personality in man, at 
least In the present life. We only maintain that they Indicate that a larger and more 
complex life is possible than that of which we have common experience, and that 
there is no necessary contradiction in the doctrine that in the nature of the one and 
perfect God there are three personal distinctions. B. H. Hutton : "A voluntary self- 
revelation of the divine mind may be expected to reveal even deeper complexities of 
spiritual relations In his eternal nature and essence than are found to exist in our 
humanity— the simplicity of a harmonized complexity, not the simplicity of absolute 
unity." 

3. ITie doctrine of the Trinity has important relations to other doc- 
trines. 

A. It is essential to any proper theism. 

Neither God's independence nor God's blessedness can be maintained 
npon grounds of absolute unity. Anti-trinitarianism almost necessarily 
makes creation indispensable to God's perfection, tends to a belief in the 
eternity of matter, and ultimately leads, as in Mohammedanism, and in 
modem Judaism and Unitarianism, to Pantheism. " Love is an impossible 
exercise to a solitary being." Without Trinity we cannot hold to a living 
Unity in the Godhead. 

Brit, and For. Bvang. Eev., Jan. 1882 : 35-63 — " The problem is to find a perfect objeo- 
tive, congruous and fitting, for a perfect intelligence, and the answer is : ' a perfect 
intelligence.' " The author of this article quotes James Martineau, the Unitarian phi- 
losopher, as follows : " There is only one resource left for completing the needful 
objectivity for God, viz., to admit In some form the coBval existence of matter, as the 
condition or medium of the divine agency or manifestation. Failing the proof [ of the 
absolute origination of matter] we are left with the diuime cavse, and the material con- 
dition at all nature, in eternal co-presence and relation, as supreme object and rudi- 
mentary object." See also Martineau, Study, 1 : 405— "In denying that a plurality of 
selt-existences is possible, I mean to speak only of self-existent eavMS. A self-existence 
which is not a cause is by no means excluded, so far as I can see, by a self -existence 
which is a cause ; nay, is even required for the exercise of its causality." Here we see 
that Martineau's tTnitarianism logically drove him into Dualism. But God's blessed- 
ness, upon this principle, requires not merely an eternal universe but an infinite uni- 
verse, for nothing less will afford fit object for an Infinite mind. Yet a God who is 
necessarily bound to the universe, or by whose side a universe, which Is not himself, 
eternally exists, is not infinite, independent, or free. The only exit from this dlflculty 
is in denying God's self-consciousness and self-determination, or in other words, 
exchanging our theism for dualism, and our dualism for pantheism. 

E. H. Johnson, In Bib. Sac, July, 1892:379, quotes from Oxenham's Catholic Doctrine 
of the Atonement, 108, 109 — " Forty years ago James Martineau wrote to George Macdou- 
ald : ' Neither my intellectvial preference nor my moral admiration goes heartily with 
the Unitarian heroes, sects or productions, of any age. Bbionltes, Arians, Socinians, 
all seem to me to contrast unfavorably with their opponents, and to exhibit a type of 
thought far less worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of Christianity.' In his paper 
entitled A Wa.v out of the Unitarian Controversy, Martineau says that the Unitarian 
worships the Father ; the Trinitarian worships the Son : ' But he who is the Son in one 
creed is the Father in the other. . . . The two creeds are agreed in that which constitutes 
the pith and kernel of both. The Father is God in his primeval essence. But God, as 
manifested, is the Son.' " Dr. Johnson adds : " So Martineau, after a lifelong service in 
a Unitarian pulpit and professorship, at length publicly accepts for truth the substance 
of that doctrine which, in common with the church, he has found so profitable, and 
tellsUnltariansthatthey and we alike worship the Son, because aU that we know of 
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God was revealed by act of the Son." After he had reached his eightieth year, Marti- 
neau withdrew from the Unitarian body, though he never formally united with any 
Trinitarian church. 

H. C. Minton, In Princeton Bev., 1903 : 655-659, has quoted some of Martineau's most 
significant utterances, such as the following: "The great strength of the orthodox 
doctrine lies, no doubt, in the appeal it makes to the inward 'sense of sin,'— that sad 
weight whose burden oppresses every serious soul. And the great weakness of TJnl- 
tarianlsm has been its insensibility to tliis abiding sorrow of the human consciousness. 
But the orthodox remedy is surely the most terrible of all mistakes, viz., to get rid of 
the burden, by throwing it on Christ or permitting him to take it. . . . Por myself I 
own that the literature to which I turn for the nurture and Inspiration of Palth, Hope 
and Love is almost exclusively the product of orthodox versions of the Christian 
religion. The Hymns of the Wesleys, the Prayers of the Prlends, the IVleditations of 
Law and Tauler, have a quickening and elevating power which I rarely feel in the 
books on our Unitarian shelves. . . . Yet I can less than ever appropriate, or even 
Intellectually excuse, any distinctive article of the Trinitarian scheme of salvation." 

Whlton, Gloria Patrl, 23-26, seeks to reconcile the two forms of belief by asserting 
that " both Trinitarians and Unitarians are coming to regard human nature as essen- 
tieilly one with the divine. The Nloene Fathers buUded better than they knew, when 
they declared Christ AomooiJSios with the Father. We assert the same of mankind." 
But here Whiton goes beyond the warrant of Scripture. Of none but the only begot- 
ten Son can it be said that before Abraham was born he was, and that in him dweUeth 
all thefutaessof the Godhead bodily (John 8. -57; M.Z:9). 

Unltariauism has repeatedly demonstrated its logical insufficiency by this " f acilis 
descensus Averno," this lapse from theism into pantheism. In New England the high 
Arianlsm of Channlng degenerated into the half -fledged pantheism of Theodore Parker, 
and the full-fledged pantheism of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Modem Judaism is pan- 
theistic In its philosophy, and such also was the later Arabic philosophy of Mohamme- 
danism. Single personality Is felt to be insufficient to the mind's conception of Abso- 
lute Perfection. We shrink from the thought of an eternally lonely God. " We take 
refuge in the term 'Godhead.' The literati find relief in speaking of 'the gods.'" 
T westen ( translated in Bib. Sac, 3 : 502 ) — " There may be In polytheism an element of 
truth, though disfigured and misunderstood. John of Damascus boasted that the 
Christian Trinity stood midway between the abstract monotheism of the Jews and the 
idolatrous polytheism of the Greelts." T westen, quoted in Shedd, Dogm. Theology, 
1 : 255 — '• There is a irX^puna in God. Trinity does not contradict Unity, but only that 
solitariness which is inconsistent with the living plenitude and blessedness ascribed to 
God in Scripture, and which God possesses in himself and independently of the finite." 
Shedd himself remarks : " The attempt of the Deist and the Soclnlan to construct the 
doctrine of divine Unity is a failure, because it fails to construct the doctrine of the 
divine Peraonality. It contends by Implication that God can be self-knowing as a 
single subject merely, without an object ; without the distinctions Involved in the sub- 
ject contemplating, the object contemplated, and the perception of the identity of both." 

Mason, Faith of the Gospel, 75 — " God is no sterile and motionless unit." Bp. Phil- 
lips Brooks : " Unitarianism has got the notion of God as tight and individual as it is 
possible to make It, and is dying of its meagre Deity." Unitarianlsm is not the doctrine 
of one God — for the Trinitarian holds to this ; it is rather the unipersonality of this one 
God. The divine nature demands either an eternal Christ or an eternal creation. Dr. 
Calthorp, the Unitarian, of Syracuse, therefore consistently declares that " Nature and 
God are the same." It is the old worship of Baal and Ashtaroth— the deification of 
power and pleasure. For "Nature" includes everything— all bad Impulses as well as 
good. When a man discovers gravity, he has not discovered God, but only one of the 
manifestations of God. 

Gordon, Christ of To-day, 112 — " The supreme divinity of Jesus Christ is but the 
sovereign expression in human history of the great law of difference in identity that 
runs through the entire universe and that has its home in the heart of the Godhead." 
Even James Freeman Clarke, in his Orthodoxy, its Truths and Errors, 136, admits that 
"there is an essential truth hidden in the idea of the Trinity. While the church doc- 
trine, in every form which it has taken, has failed to satisfy the human intellect, the 
human heart has clung to the substance contained in them all." William Adams 
Brown : " If God is by nature love, he must be by nature social. Fatherhood and Son- 
ship must be immanent in him. In film the limitations of finite personality are 
removed." But Dr. Brown wrongly adds : " Not the mysteries of God's being, as be is 
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Inhimaelf, but as he is revealed, are opened to us in this dootrlne." Similarly P. S. 
Moxom : " 1 do not know how it is possible to predicate any moral quality of a person 
who is absolutely out of relation to other persons. If God were conceived of as solitary 
In the universe, he could not be characterized as righteous." But Dr. Moxom erron- 
eously thinks that these other moral personalities must he outside of God. We main- 
tain that righteousness, like love, requires only plurality of persons within the 
God-head. See Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1 : 105, 156. For the pantheistic 
view, see Strauss, Glaubenslehre, 1 : 462-524. 

W. L. Walker, Christian Theism, 317, quotes Dr. Paul Carus, Primer of Philosophy, 
101 — " We cannot even conceive of God without attributing trinity to him. An abso- 
lute unity would be non-existence. God, if thought of as real and active, involves 
an antithesis, which may be formulated as God and World, or natura naturans and 
natura naturata, or in some other way. This antithesis implies already the trinity-con- 
ception. When we think of God, not only as that which is eternal and immutable in 
existence, but also as that which changes, grows, and evolves, we cannot escape the result 
and we must progress to a triune God-idea. The conception of a God-man, of a Savior, 
of God revealed in evolution, brings out the antithesis of God Father and God Son, and 
the very conception of this relation implies God the Spirit that proceeds from both." 
This confession of an economic Trinity is a rational one only as it implies a Trinity 
immanent and eternal. 

B. It is essential to any proper revelation. 

If there be no Trinity, Christ is not God, and cannot perfectly know or 
reveal God. Christianity is no longer the one, all-inclusive, and final reve- 
lation, but only one of many conflicting and competing systems, each of 
which has its portion of truth, but also its portion of error. So too with 
the Holy Spirit. " As God can be revealed only through God, so also can 
he be appropriated only through God. If the Holy Spirit be not God, 
then the love and seK-communioation of God to the human soul are not a 
reality." In other words, without the doctrine of the Trinity we go back 
to mere natural religion and the far-oflf God of deism, — and this is ulti- 
mately exchanged for pantheism in the way already mentioned. 

Martensen, Dogmatics, 104 ; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 156. If Christ be 
not God, he cannot perfectly know himself, and his testimony to himself has no inde- 
pendent authority. In prayer the Christian has practical evidence of the Trinity, and 
can see the value of the doctrine ; for he comes to God the Father, pleading the name 
of Chri St, and taught how to pray aright by the Holy Spirit. It is impossible to iden- 
tify the Father with either the Son or the Spirit. See Rom. 8 : 27 — "ho that soiroheth tie hearts 
[ {. e., God ] knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, because he maketh intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God." See also Godet on John 1 : 18 — "Ho man hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him " ; notice here the relation between 6 wv and e^riy^a-aro. 
Napoleon I : " Christianity says with simplicity, ' No man hath seen God, except God." " 
lohn 16 : 15 — "All things whatsoeTer the Father hath are mine ; therefore said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare it 
ontoyou"; here Christ claims for himself all that belongs to God, and then declares that 
the Holy Spirit shall reveal him. Only a divine Spirit can do this, even as only a divine 
Christ can put out an unpresumptuous hand to take aU that belongs to the Father. 
See also Westcott, on John 14: 9 — "he that hath seen me hath seen the Father; how sayest then. Show us the 
Father?" 

The agnostic is perfectly correct in his conclusions, if there be no Christ, no medium 
of communication, no principle of revelation in the Godhead. Only the Son has revealed 
the Father. Even Eoyce, in his Spirit of Modem Philosophy, speaks of the existence 
of an infinite Self, or Logos, or World-mind, of which all individual minds are parts or 
bits, and of whose timeless choice we partake. Some such principle in the divine 
nature must be assumed, if Christianity is the complete and suflScient revelation of 
God's will to men. GPhe Unitarian view regards the religion of Christ as only " one of 
the day's works of humanity " — an evanescent moment in the ceaseless advance of the 
race. The Christian on the other hand regards Christ as the only Revealer of God, the 
only God with whom we have to do, the final authority in religion, the source of all 
truth and the judge of all mankind. " Heaven and earth shall pass away, but ray words shall not (ass 
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iwiy " ( Mat 24 ; 35 ). The resurrection of just and unjust shall be his work ( John 5 ; 28 ), and 
future retrlhution shall be " the wratii of tie lamb " ( H«v, 6 : 16 ). Since God never thinks, says, 
or does any thing, except through Christ, and since Christ does his work in hiunan 
hearts only through the Holy Spirit, we may conclude that the doctrine of the Trinity 
is essential to any proper revelation. 

D 0. It is essential to any proper redemption, 

- If God be absolutely and simply one, there can be no mediation or atone- 
ment, since between God and the most exalted creature the gulf is infinite. 
Christ cannot bring us nearer to God than he is himseK. Only one who is 
God can reconcile us to God. So, too, only one who is God can purify our 
souls. A God who is only unity, but in whom is no plurality, may be our 
Judge, but, so far as we can see, cannot be our Savior or our Sanctifier. 

" God is the way to himself." " Nothing human holds good before God, and nothing 
but God himself can satisfy God." The best method of arguing with TTnitarians, there- 
fore, is to rouse the sense of sin ; for the soul that has any proper conviction of its sins 
feels that only an infinite Redeemer can ever save it. On the other hand, a slight esti- 
mate of sin is logically connected with a low view of the dignity of Christ. Twesten, 
translated in Bib. Sac, 3 : 510 — " It would seem f o be not a mere accident that Pelagi- 
anism, when logically carried out, as for example among the Socinians, has also always 
led to Unitarianism." In the reverse order, too, it is manifest that rejection of the 
deity of Christ must tend to render more superficial men's views of the sin and guilt 
and punishment from which Christ came to save them, and with this to deaden religious 
feeling and to out the sinews of all evangelistic and missionary effort (Joluil2:44;Eel>. 
10 : 26 ). See Arthur, on the Divinity of our Lord in relation to his work of Atonement, 
in Present Day Tracts, fl : no. 35 ; Ellis, quoted by Watson, Theol. Inst., 23 ; Gunsaulus, 
Transflg. of Christ, 13 — " We have tried to see God in the light of nature, while he said : 
'la thy light shall vt see light ' ( Ps. 36 : 9 )." We should see nature in the light of Christ. Eter- 
nal life is attained only through the knowledge of God in Christ ( John 16:9). Hence to 
accept Christ is to accept God ; to reject Christ is to turn one's back on God : John 12 : 44 

— "He thathelieveth on me, beliereth not on me, hnt on him that sent me " : Heh, 10 : 26, 29 — "there remainetii no 
more a saorifice for sin . . . , [ for him ] vho hath trodden nnder foot the Son of God," 

In The Heart of Midlothian, Jeanie Deans goes to London to secure pardon for her 
sister. She cannot in her pepsant attire go direct to the King, for he will not receive 
her. She goes to a Scotch housekeeper in London ; through him to the Duke of Argyle ; 
through him to the Queen ; through the Queen she gets pardon from the King, whom 
she never sees. This was mediaeval mediatorship. But now we come directly to Christ, 
and this suffices us, because he is himself God ( The Outlook ). A man once went into 
the cell of a convicted murderer, at the request of the murderer's wife and pleaded 
with him to confess his crime and accept Christ, but the murderer refused. The seem- 
ing clergscman was the Gtovernor, with a pardon which he had designed to bestow in 
case he found the murderer penitent. A. H. Strong, Christ in Creation, 86 — "I have 
heard that, during our Civil War, a swaggering, drunken, blaspheming officer insulted 
and almost drove from the dock at Alexandria, a plain unoffending man in citizen's 
dress ; but I have also heard that that same officer turned pale, fell on his knees, and 
begged for mercy, when the plain man demanded his sword, put him under arrest and 
made himself known as General Grant. So we may abuse and reject the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and fancy that we can ignore his claims and disobey his commands with 
impunity ; but it will seem a more serious thing when we find at the last that he whom 
we have abused and rejected is none other than the living God before whose judgment 
bar we are to stand." 

Henry B. Smith began life under Unitarian influences, and had strong prejudices 
against evangelical doctrine, especially the doctrines of human depravity and of the 
divinity of Christ. In his Senior year in College he was converted. Cyrus Hamlin 
says : " I regard Smith's conversion as the most remarkable event in College in my 
day." Doubts of depravity vanished with one glimpse into his own heart ; and doubts 
about Christ's divinity could not hold their own against the confession ; " Of one thing 
I feel assured : I need an infinite Savior." Here is the ultimate strength of Trinitarian 
doctrine. When the Holy Spirit convinces a man of his sin, and brings him face to 
face with the outraged holiness and love of God, he is moved to cry from the depths of 
his soul ; " None but an infinite Savior can ever save me 1 " Only in a divine Christ — 
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Christ /or usupon the Cross, and Christ to us by his Spirit— can the convicted soul find 
peace and rest. And so every revival of true religion gives a new impulse to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine. Henry B. Smith wrote in his later life : " When the doctrine of the 
Trinity was abandoned, other articles of the faith, such as the atonement and regener- 
ation, have almost always followed, by logical necessity, aa, when one draws the wire 
from a necklace of gems, the gems all fall asunder." 

D. It is essential to any proper model for human life. 

If there be no Trinity immanent in the divine nature, then Fatherhood 
in God has had a beginning and it may have an end ; Sonship, moreover, 
is no longer a perfection, but an imperfection, ordained for a temporary 
purpose. But if fatherly giving and filial receiving are eternal in God, 
then the law of love requires of us conformity to God in both these respects 
aa the highest dignity of our being. 

SeeHutton, Essays, 1:232— "The Trinity tells us something of God's absolute and 
essential nature ; not simply what he is to t«, but what he is in himself. If Christ is the 
eternal Son of the Father, God is indeed and in essence a Father ; the social nature, the 
spring of love is of the very essence of the eternal Being ; the communication of Ufe, 
the reciprocation of affection dates from beyond time, belongs to the very being of God. 
The TTnitarian Idea of a solitary God profoundly affects our conception of God, reduces 
it to mere power, identifies God with abstract cause and thought. IiOve is grounded 
in power, not power in love. The Father is merged in the omniscient and omnipotent 
genius of the universe." Hence lJoliii2:23 — "WhosoeTerdenietli tie Son, tie same hath not the Father." 
D'Arcy, Idealism and Theology, 204— "If God be simply one great person, then we 
have to think of him as waiting until the whole process of creation has been accom- 
plished before his love can find an object upon which to bestow Itself. His love belongs, 
in that case, not to his inmost essence, but to his relation to some of his creatures. The 
words ' M is love ' ( i John 4:8) become a rhetorical exaggeration, rather than the expres- 
sion of a truth about the divine nature." 

Huttou, Essays, 1 : 239 — " We need also the inspiration and help of a perfect filial 
will. We cannot conceive of the Father as sharing in that dependent attitude of spirit 
which is our chief spiritual want. It is a Father's perfection to originate— a Son's to 
receive. We need sympathy and aid in this receptive life ; hence, the help of the true 
Son. Humility, self-sacrifice, submission, are heavenly, eternal, divine. Christ's filial 
life is the root of all filial Ufe in us. See GaL 2 : 19, 20 — " it is no longer I that lire, bat Christ livalh 
in me ; and that life which I noT live in the flesh I live in fiuth, the fiiith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself np for me." Thomas Brskine of Linlathen, The Spiritual Order, 233— "There is 
nothing degrading in this dependence, for we share it with the eternal Son." Gore, 
Incarnation, 162— " God can limit himself by the conditions of manhood, because the 
Godhead contains in itself eternally the prototype of human self-sacrifice and self- 
limitation, for God is love." On the practical lessons and uses of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, see Presb. and Bef . Bev., Oct. 1902 : 524-550 — art. by B. M. Edgar ; also sermon 
by Ganse, in South Church Lectures, 300-310. On the doctrine in general, see Eobie, in 
Bib. Sac, 27 : 262-289 ; Pease, Philosophy of Trinitarian Doctrine ; N. W. Taylor, Eevealed 
Theology, 1 : 133 ; Sohultz, Lehre vender Gottbeit Christi. 

On heathen trinities, see Bib. Eepos., 6:116; Christlieb, Mod. Doubt and Christian 
Belief, 266, 267 — " Lao-tse says, 600 B. C, ' Tao, the intelligent principle of all being, is 
by nature one ; the first begat the second ; both together begat the third ; these three 
made all things.' " The Egyptian triad of Abydos was Osiris, Isis his wife, and Horus 
their Son. But these were no true persons ; for not only did the Son proceed from the 
Father, but the Father proceeded from the Son ; the Egyptian trinity was pantheistic 
in its meaning. See Eenouf , Hibbert Lectures, 29 ; Eawlinson, Religions of the Ancient 
World, 46, 47. The Trinity of the Vedas was Dyaus, Indra, Agni. Derived from the 
three dimensions of space ? Or from the family— father, mother, son 1 Man creates 
God in his own image, and sees family Ufe in the Godhead ? 

The Brahman Trimurti or Trinity, to the members of which are given the names 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva — source, supporter, end— is a personification of the pantheistic 
AU, which dwells equally in good and evil, in god and man. The three are represented 
in the three mystic letters of the syllable Om, or Aum, and by the imago at Elephanta 
of three heads and one body; see Hardwick, Christ and Other Masters, 1 : 276. The 
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places of the tbree are interchangeable. WilliamB : " In the three persons the one God 
is shown ; Each first in place, each last, not one alone ; Of Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, each 
may be. First, second, third, amonf; the blessed three." There are ten incarnations of 
Vishnu for men's salvation in various times of need ; and the one Spirit wWh tempo- 
rarily invests itself with the qualities of matter is reduced to its original essence at the 
end of the aeon (Kalpa). This is only a grosser form of Sabellianism, or of a modal 
Trinity. According to Kenouf it is not older than A. D. 1400. Buddhismin latertimes 
had its triad. Buddha, or Intelligence, the first principle, associated with Dharma, 
or Law, the principle of matter, through the combining iniluenoe of Sangha, or Order, 
the mediating principle. See Kellogg, The Light of Asia and the Light of the World, 
184, 355. It is probably from a Christian source. 

The Greek trinity was composed of Zeus, Athena, and Apollo.' Apollo or Loxias 
(\6yoi) utters the decisions of Zeus, "These three surpass all the other gods in moral 
character and in providential care over the universe. They sustain such intimate and 
endearing relations to each other, that they may be said to ' agree in one ' " ; see Tyler, 
Theol. of Greek Poets, 170, 171 ; Gladstone, Studies of Homer, vol. 3, sec. 2. Yet the 
Greek trinity, while it gives us three persons, does not give us oneness of essence. It 
is a system of tritheism. Flotinus, 300 A. D., gives us a philosophical Trinity in his to 

Watts, New Apologetic, 195 — The heathen trinities are " residuary fragments of the 
lost knowledge of God, not different stages in a process of theological evolution, but 
evidence of a moral and spiritual degradation." John Caird, Fund. Ideas of Christian- 
ity, 92 — " In the Vedas the various individual divinities are separated by no hard and 
fast distinction from each other. They are only names for one indivisible whole, of 
which the particular divinity invoked at any one time is the type or representative. 
There is a latent recognition of a unity beneath all the multiplicity of the objects of 
adoration. The personal or anthropomorphic element is never employed as it is in the 
Greek and Roman mythology. The personality ascribed to Mitra or Varuna or Indra 
or Agnl is scarcely more real than our modern smiling heaven or whispering breeze or 
sullen moaning restless sea. ' There is but one, ' they say, ' though the poets call him by 
different names.' The aJl-embracing heaven, mighty nature, is the reality behind each of 
these partial manifestations. The pantheistic element which was Implicit in the Vedic 
phase of Indian religion becomes explicit in Brahmanism, and in particular in the so- 
called Indian systems of philosophy and in the great Indian epio poems. They seek 
to find in the flux and variety of things the permanent underlying essence. That is 
Brahma. So Spinoza sought rest in the one eternal substance, and he wished to look at 
all things ' under the form of eternity.' All things and beings are forms of one whole, 
of the infinite substance which we call God." See also L. L. Paine, Ethnic Trinities. 

The gropings of the heathen religions after a trinity in God, together with their 
Inability to construct a consistent scheme of it, are evidence of a rational want in 
human nature which only the Christian doctrine is able to supply. This power to sat- 
isfy the inmost needs of the believer is proof of its truth. We dose our treatment with 
the words of Jeremy Taylor: "He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the 
Trinity, and does it by words and names of man's invention, talking of essence and 
existences, hypostases and personalities, priority in coEquality, and unity in plurali- 
ties, may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk something — he 
knows not what ; but the renewed man, that feels the power of the Father, to whom 
the Son is become wisdom, sanctification, and redemption, in whose heart the love of 
the Spirit of God is shed abroad — this man, though he understand nothing of what is 
unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the Christian doctrine of the Trinity." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DECKEBS OF GOD. 

I. Definition of Decbebs. 

By the decrees of God -we mean that eternal plan by which God has 
rendered certain all the events of the universe, past, present, and future. 
Notice in explanation that : 

( a ) The decrees are many only to our finite comprehension ; in their 
own nature they are but one plan, which embraces not only effects but also 
causes, not only the ends to be secured but also the means needful to 
secure them. 

In Rom. 8 : 28 — " called aomrding to his purpose " — the many decrees for the salvation of many- 
individuals are represented as forming but one purpose of God. Eph. 1 :11 — "foreordaiaed 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his will " — notice again the word 
" purpose," in the singular. Eph. 3 : H — " according to the eternal purpose which ho purposed in Christ Jesus our 
lord." This one purpose or plan of God Includes hoth means and ends, prayer and its 
answer, labor and its fruit. Tyrolese proverb : " God has his plan for every man." 
Every man, as well as Jean Paul, is " der Einzige " — the unique. There is a single plan 
which embraces all things ; "we use the word ' decree ' when we think of it partitively " 
( Pepper ). See Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Ist ed., 165 ; 2d ed., 200 — "In fact, no event 
is Isolated — to determine one involves determination of the whole concatenation of 
causes and effects which constitutes the universe." The word " plan " is preferable to 
the word " decrees," because " plan" excludes the ideas of ( 1 ) plurality, ( 2 ) short-sight- 
edness, ( 3 ) arbitrariness, (4) compulsion. 

( b ) The decrees, as the eternal act of an infinitely perfect will, though 
they have logical relations to each other, have no chronological relation. 
They are not therefore the result of deliberation, in any sense that impUea 
short-sightedness or hesitancy. 

Logically, In God's decree the sun precedes the sunlight, and the decree to bring into 
being a father precedes the decree that there shall be a son. God decrees man before 
he decrees man's act ; he decrees the creation of man before he decrees man's existence. 
But there is no chronological succession. "Counsel" in Eph. 1:11 — "the oonnsel of his will " — 
means, not deliberation, but wisdom. 

( c ) Since the will in which the decrees have their origin is a free will, 
the decrees are not a merely instinctive or necessary exercise of the divine 
intelligence or volition, such as pantheism supposes. 

It belongs to the perfection of God that he have a plan, and the best possible plan. 
Here is no necessity, but only the certainty that infinite wisdom will act wisely. God's 
decrees are not God ; they are not identical with his essence ; they do not flow from 
his being in tbe same necessary way in which the eternal Son proceeds from the eternal 
Father. There is free will in God, which acts with infinite certainty, yet without neces- 
sity. To call even the decree of salvation necessary is to deny grace, and to make an 
unfree God. See Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1 : 355 ; leot. 34. 

( d) The decrees have reference to things outside of God. God does not 
decree to be holy, nor to exist as three persons in one essence. 

Decrees are the preparation for external events— the embracing of certain things 
and acts in a plan. They do not include those processes and operations within the God- 
head which have no reference to the universe. 

23 ^^ 
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( e ) The decrees primarily respect the acts of God himself, ia Creation, 
Providence, and Grace ; secondarily, the acts of free creatures, which he 
foresees wiU result therefrom. 

While we deny the assertion of Whedon, that " the divine plan embraces only divine 
actions," we grant that God's plan has reference primarily to his own actions, and that 
the sinful acts of men, in particular, are the objects, not of a decree that God will 
efficiently produce them, but of a decree that God will permit men, in the exercise of 
their own free will, to produce them. 

(/) The decree to act is not the act. The decrees are an internal exer- 
cise and manifestation of the divine attributes, and are not to be confounded 
■with Creation, Providence, and Eedemption, which are the execution of the 
decrees. 

The decrees are the first operation of the attributes, and the first manifestation of 
personality of which we have any knowledge within the Godhead. They presuppose 
those essential acts or movements within the divine nature which we call generation 
and procession. They involve by way of consequence that execution of the decrees 
which we caU Creation, Providence, and Redemption, but they are not to be confounded 
with either of these. 

(g) The decrees are therefore not addressed to creatures ; are not of the 
nature of statute law ; and lay neither compulsion nor obligation upon the 
wUls of men. 

So ordering the universe that men vMl pursue a given course of action is a very 
different thing from declaring, ordering, or commanding that they slicM. " Our acts 
are in accordance with the decrees, but not necessarily so — we can do otherwise and 
ottsn should" ( Paris). The Frenchman who fell into the water and cried: "I will 
drown, — no one shall help me I " was very naturally permitted to drown; if he had 
said : " I shall drown, —no one will help me I " he might perchance have called some 
friendly person to his aid. 

( A ) AU human acts, whether evil or good, enter into the divine plan and 
so are objects of God's decrees, although God's actual agency with regard 
to the evil is only a permissive agency. 

No decree of God reads: " You shall sin." For (l)no decree is addressed to you; 
( 3 ) no decree with respect to you says shall ; ( 3 ) God cannot cause gin, or decree to 
cause it. He simply decrees to create, and himself to act, in such a way that you will, 
of your own free choice, commit sin. God determines upon his own acts, foreseeing 
whattheresultswlllbeinthe free acts of his creatures, and so he determines those 
results. This permissive decree is the only decree of God with respect to sin. Man of 
himself is capable of producing sin. Of himself he is not capable of producing holiness. 
In the production of holiness two powers must concur, God's wiU and man's wlU, and 
God's will must act first. The decree of good, therefore. Is not simply a permissive 
decree, as In the case of evil. God's decree, in the former case. Is a decree to bring to 
bear positive agencies for its production, such as ciroumstanoes, motives, influences of 
his Spirit. But, in the case of evil, God's decrees are simply his arrangement that man 
may do as he pleases, God all the while foreseeing the result. 

Permissive agency should not be confounded with conditional agency, nor permissive 
decree with conditional decree. God foreordained sin only indirectly. The machine 
Is constructed not for the sake of the friction, but in spite of it. In the parable Mat. 
13 : 24-30, the question " 'ffheiios then liath it tsros?" is answered, notby saymg, " I decreed the 
tares, " but by saying ; " An enemy liath done tliia." Yet we must take exception to Principal 
Fairbairu, Place of Christ in Theology, 456, when he says : " God did not permit sin to 
be ; it is, In its essence, the transgression of his law, and so his only attitude toward it 
is one of opposition. It is, because man has contradicted and resisted his will." Hero 
the truth of God's opposition to sin is stated so sharply as almost to deny the decree of 
Sin in any sense. We maintain that God does decree sin in the sense of embracing in 
his plan the foreseen transgressions of men, while at the same time we maintain that 
these foreseen transgressions are chargeable wholly to men and not at all to God. 
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(i) WMle God's total plan -with regard to creatures is oaUed predesti- 
nation, or foreordination, his purpose so to act that certain ■will believe and 
be saved is called election, and his purpose so to act that certain mil refuse 
to believe and be lost is called reprobation. We discuss election and repro- 
bation, in a later chapter, as a part of the Application of Bedemption. 

God's decrees may be divided into decrees with respect to nature, and decrees with 
respect to moral beings. These last we call foreordination, or predestination ; and of 
these decrees with respect to moral beings there are two kinds, the decree of election, 
and the decree of reprobation ; see our treatment of the doctrine of Election. George 
Herbert : " We all acknowledge both thy power and love To be exact, transcendent, 
and divine ; Who dost so strongly and so sweetly move. While all things have their will 

— yet none but thine. For either thy command or thy permission Lays hands on all ; 
they are thy right and left. The first puts on with speed and expedilion ; The other 
curbs sin's stealing pace and theft. Nothing escapes them both ; all must appear And 
be disposed and dressed and tuned by thee Who sweetly temperest all. If we could 
hear Thy skill and art, what music it would be I " On the whole doctrine, see Shedd, 
Presb. and Kef. Key., Jan. 1890 : 1-25. 

II. Pboof op the doctbine 01" Deoebes. 

1. From Scripture. 

A. The Scriptures declare that all things are included in the divine 
decrees. B. They declare that special things and events are decreed ; as, 
for example, ( a ) the stability of the physical universe ; ( & ) the outward 
ciroumstanoes of nations ; (c) the length of human life ; (d) the mode of 
our death ; ( e ) the free acts of men, both good acts and evil acts. C. 
They declare that God has decreed ( a ) the salvation of believers ; ( 6 ) the 
establislrment of Christ's kingdom ; ( c ) the work of Christ and of his 
people in establishing it. 

A. Is. 14 ; 26, 27 — " This is the purpose that is purposed upon the Thole earth ; and this is the hand that is stretched 
outuponallth6nations;forJeho7ahofhostshathpujposed . . . and his hand is stretched out, and who shall turn it back ? " 
46 : 10, 11 — "deolaring the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the things that are not jet done, sajing, 
Uy oounsel shall stand, and 1 will do all my pleasure . . . jea, I hare spoken, 1 will also bring it to pass ; 1 have pur- 
posed,! will also do it." Dan, 4:35 — "doeth according to bis will in the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants 
of the earth ; and none can staj his hand, or say unto him, What doest thou? " EpL 1 ;11 — "the purpose of him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his will." 

B. ( a ) Ps. 119 ; 89-91 — " Por ever, JehoTah, thy word is settled In heaven. Thy faithfulness is unto all genera- 
tions ; Thou hast established the earth and it abideth. They abide this day according to thine ordinances ; For all things 
are thy servants." ( b ) Acts 17; 26 — "be made of one every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitation " ; c/. Zech. 5:1 — " came four ohaiiots out from 
between two mountains; and the mountains were mountains of brass "= the fixed decrees from which pro- 
ceed God's providential dealings ? ( c ) Job 14 : 5 — " Seeing his days are determined, The number of his 
months is with thee, And thou hast determined his bounds that he cannot pass." (d) John 21 :19 — "this he spake, 
signifjring by what manner of death he should glorify God. " ( 6 ) Good acts ; Is. 44 : 28 — " that saith of Cyras, 
He is my shepherd and shall perform all my pleasure, even saying of Jerusalem, She shall be bnilt ; and of the temple, Thy 
foundation shall be laid " ; Eph. 2:10 — "For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in them." Evil acts: Gen. 50:20 — "as for you, ye meantevil against me; but 
God meant it for good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much people alive"; 1 K. 12:15 — "So the king 
hearkened not unto the people, for it was a thing brought about of Jehovah " ; 24 — "for this thing is of me " ; Luko 23 : 23 

— "For the Son of man indeed goeth, as it hath been determined : but woe unto that man through whom he is betrayed ' ' ; 
Acts 2 : 23 — "him, being delivered up by the determinato counseland foreknowledge of God, ye by the hand of lawless 
men did omoify and shiy " ; 4 : 27, 28 — " of a truth in this city against thy holy Servant Jesus, whom thou didst anoint, 
both lerod and Pontius Fila1«, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered together, to do whatsoever thy 
hand and thy counsel foreordained to come to pass ' ' ; Rom. 9 : 17 — "For the scripture saith unto Pharaoh, For this very 
purpose did I raise thee up, that I might show in thee my power " ; 1 Pet. 2:8—" They stumble at the word, being dis- 
obedient : wherennto also they were appointed ' ' ; Rev. 17:17 — " For God did put In their hearts to do his mind, and to come 
to one mind, and to give their kingdom unto the beast, until the words of God should be accomplished." 
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C. ( a) 1 Cor. 2 ; 7— "the irisdom wUcli hath been hidden, which God foreordained before the worlds unto our 
glory"; Eph. 3; 10, 11 — "manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose which he porposed in Christ Jesus 
our Lord." Ephesians 1 is a psean In praise of God's decrees, (b) The greatest decree of all 
is the decree to give the world to Christ. P8.2:7,8— "IwillteUoftbedeoree: . . . I will give thee 
the nations for thine inheritanoe"; c/. verse 6 — "I have set my king Upon my holy hill of Zion" ; 1 Cor. 15:25 — "he 
must reign, till he hath put all his enemies nnder his feet." ( c) This decree we are to convert into our 
decree; God's will is to be executed through our wills. Phil. 2 ; 12, 13— "work out yonr own 
salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is Hod who worketh in you both to will and to work, for his good pleasure. " Rot. 
5 : 1, 7 — " I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a book written within and on the back, close sealed 
with seven seals. , . . And he [ the Lamb ] came, and he taketh it out of the right hand of him that sat on the 
throne" ; verse 9 — "Worthy art thou to take the book, and to open theseals thereof " = Christ alone has the 
omniscience to know, and the omnipotence to execute, the divine decrees. When John 
weeps because there is none in heaven or earth to loose the seals and to read the book 
of God's decrees, the Lion of the tribe of Judah prevails to open it. Only Christ con- 
ducts the course of history to its appointed end. See A. H. Strong, Christ In Creation, 
268-283, on The Decree of God as the Great Encouragement to Missions. 

2. Frmn Reason. 

( a ) From the divine foreknowledge. 

Foreknowledge implies fixity, and fixity implies decree. — From eternity 
God foresaw all the events of the universe as fixed and certain. This fixity 
and certainty coidd not have had its ground either in blind fate or in the 
variable wiUs of men, since neither of these had an existence. It could 
have had its ground in nothing outside the divine mind, for ia eternity 
nothing existed besides the divine mind. But for this fixity there must 
have been a cause ; if anything in the future was fixed, something must 
have fixed it. This fixity could have had its ground only in the plan and 
purpose of God. In fine, if God foresaw the future as certain, it must have 
been because there was something in himself which made it certain ; or, in 
other words, because he had decreed it. 

We object therefore to the statement of E. G. Bobinson, Christian Theology, 74 — 
" God's knowledge and God's purposes both being eternal, one cannot be conceived as 
the ground of the other, nor can either be predicated to the exclusion of the other as 
the cause of things, but, correlative and eternal, they must be coSqual quantities in 
thought." We reply that while decree does not chronologically precede, it does 
logically precede, foreknowledge. Foreknowledge Is not of possible events, but of what 
ia certain to be. The certainty of future events which God foreknew could have had 
its ground only in his decree, since he alone existed to be the ground and explanation 
of this certainty. Events were fixed only because God had fixed them. Shedd, Dogm. 
Theol., 1 : 397 — " An event must be nvuSie, certain, before it can be knovm as a certain 
event." Turretin, Inst. Theol,, loc. 3, quaes. 13, 18 — " PrEeoipuum f undamentum sden- 
tise divinae circa f utura contingentia est deoretum solum." 

Decreeing creation implies decreeing the foreseen results of creation. — 
To meet the objection that God might have foreseen the events of the uni- 
verse, not because he had decreed each one, but only because he had 
decreed to create the universe and institute its laws, we may put the argu- 
ment in another form. In eternity there could have been no cause of the 
future existence of the universe, outside of God himself, since no being 
existed but God himself. In eternity God foresaw that the creation of the 
world and the institution of its laws would make certain its actual history 
even to the most insignificant details. But God decreed to create and to 
institute these laws. In so decreeing he necessarily decreed all that was 
to come. In fine, God foresaw the future events of the universe as certain, 
because he had decreed to create ; but this determination to create involved 
also a determination of all the actual results of that creation ; or, in other 
words, God decreed those results. 
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E.G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 84— "The existonoe of divine decrees maybe 
inferred from the existence of natural law. " Law = certainty — God's will. Positivists 
express great contempt for the doctrine of the eternal purpose of God, yet they con- 
sign us to the iron necessity of physical forces and natural laws. Dr. Robinson also 
points out that decrees are " implied in the prophecies. We cannot conceive that all 
events should have converged toward the one great event — the death of Christ — with- 
out the intervention of an eternal purpose." E. H. Johnson, Outline Syst. Theol., 2d 
ed., 251, note—" Reason is confronted by the paradox that the divine decrees are at once 
absolute and conditional ; the resolution of the paradox is that God absolutely decreed 
a conditional system — a system, however, the workings of which he thoroughly fore- 
knows." The rough unhewn stone and the statue into which it will be transformed 
are both and equally included in the plan of the sculptor. 

No imdecreed event can be foreseen. — We grant that God decrees pri- 
marily and directly his own acts of creation, providence, and grace ; but 
■we cla,im that this involves also a secondary and indirect decreeing of the 
acts of free creatures ■which he foresees ■will result therefrom. There is 
therefore no such thing in God as soientia media, or kno'wledge of an 
event that is to be, though it does not enter into the di-vine plan ; for to say 
that God foresees an undecreed event, is to say that he views as future an 
event that is merely possible ; or, in other words, that he views am event 
not as it is. 

■We recognize only two kinds of knowledge : (1) Knowledge of undecreed possibles, 
and ( 2 ) foreknowledge of decreed actuals. Sdentia media is a supposed intermediate 
knowledge between these two, namely ( 3 ) foreknowledge of undecreed actuals. See 
further explanations below. We deny the existence of this third sort of knowledge. 
We hold that sin is decreed in the sense of being rendered certain by God's determin- 
ing upon a system in which it was foreseen that sin would exist. The sin of man can 
be foreknown, while yet God is not the immediate cause of it. God knows possibilities, 
without having decreed them at all. But God cannot foreknow actualities unless he 
has by his decree made them to be certainties of the future. He cannot foreknow that 
which is not there to be foreknown. Royce, World and Individual, 2 : 374, maintains 
that God has, not/oreknowledge, but only eternal knowledge, of temporal things. But 
we reply that to foreknow how a moral being vM act is no more impossible than to 
know kow a moral being in given circumstances would act. 

Only knowledge of that which is decreed is foreknowledge. — Knowledge 
of a plan as ideal or possible may precede decree ; but knowledge of a plan 
as actual or fixed must foUo^w decree. Only the latter knowledge is 
properly /oreknowledge. God therefore foresees creation, causes, laws, 
events, consequences, because he has decreed creation, causes, laws, events, 
consequences ; that is, because he has embraced all these in his plan. The 
denial of decrees logically involves the denial of God's foreknowledge of 
free human actions ; and to this Socinians, and some Arm i n i ans, are 
actually led. 

An Arminlan example of this denial is found in McCabe, Foreknowledge of God, and 
Divine Nescience of Futiu« Contingencies a Necessity. Per contra, see notes on God's 
foreknowledge, in this Compendium, pages 283-286. Pepper: " Divine volition stands 
logically between two divisions and kinds of divine knowledge." God knew free 
human actions as possible, hefore he decreed them ; he knew them as future, 'because 
he decreed them. Logically, though not chronologically, decree comes before fore- 
knowledge. When I say, " I know what I -will do," It is evident that I have determined 
already, and that my knowledge does not precede determination, but follows it and is 
based upon It. It is therefore not correct to say that God foreknows his decrees. It 
is more true to say that he decrees his foreknowledge. He foreknows the future which 
he has decreed, and he foreknows it because he has decreed It. His decrees are eternal, 
and nothing that is eternal can be the object of foreknowledge. G. F. Wright, in Bib. 
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Sac., 1877:723— "The Imowledge of God comprehended the details and Incidents of 
every possible plan. The choice of a plan made his knowledge determinate as /ore- 
knowledge." 

There are therefore two kinds of divine knowledge : ( 1 ) knowledge of what may lie 
— of the possible ( scientiAi simplicis imtelligentice ) ; and ( 2 ) knowledge of what is, and is 
to be, because God has decreed it (scientta txlskmis). Between these two Molina, the 
Spanish Jesuit, wrongly conceived that there was ( 3 ) a middle knowledge of things 
which were to be, although God had not decreed them ( scientia media ). This would of 
course be a knowledge which God derived, not from himself, but from his creatures I 
See Dick, Theology, 1 : 351. A. S. Carman : " It is dlfllcult to see how God's knowledge 
can be caused from eternity by something that has no existence until a definite point 
of time." If it be said that what is to be will be "in the nature of things," we reply 
that there is no " nature of things " apart from God, and that the ground of the objec- 
tive certainty, as weU as of the subjective certitude corresponding to it, is to be found 
only in God himself. 

But God's decreeing to create, when he foresees that certain free acts of men will 
follow, is a decreeing of those free acts, in the only sense in which we use the word 
decreeing, viz., a rendering certain, or embracing in his plan. No Arminian who 
believes in God's foreknowledge of free human acts has good reason for denying God's 
decrees as thus explained. Surely God did not foreknow that Adam would exist and 
siu, whether God determined to create him or not. Omniscience, then, becomes /ore- 
knowledge only on condition of God's decree. That God's foreknowledge of free acts is 
intuitive does not affect this conclusion. We grant that, while man can predict free 
action only so far as it is rational ( i. e., in the line of previously dominant motive ), God 
can predict free action whether it is rational or not. But even God cannot predict 
what is not certain to be. God can have Intuitive foreknowledge of free human acts 
only upon condition of his own decree to create ; and this decree to create, in foresight 
of all that wUl follow, is a decree of what follows. For the Arminian view, see Watson, 
Institutes, 2 : 375-398, 432-448. Per contra, see HUl, Divinity, 513-533 ; Hske, in Bib. Sac, 
April, 1862 ; Bennett Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 214-354 ; Edwards the younger, 1 : 398- 
420 ; A. H. Strong, Philosophy and Religion, 98-101. 

( 6 ) From the divine wisdom. 

It is the part of wisdom to proceed in every tindertaking according to a 
plan. The greater the undertaking, the more needful a plan. Wisdom, 
moreover, shows itself in a careful provision for all possible circumstances 
and emergencies that can arise in the execution of its plan. That many 
such circumstances and emergencies are uncontemplated and unprovided 
for in the plans of men, is due only to the limitations of human wisdom. 
It belongs to infinite wisdom, therefore, not only to have a plan, but to 
embrace aU, even the minutest details, in the plan of the universe. 

No architect would attempt to build a Cologne cathedral without a plan ; he would 
rather, if possible, have a design for every stone. The great painter does not study 
out his picture as he goes along ; the plan is in his mind from the start ; preparations 
for the last effects have to be made from the beginning. So In God's work every detail 
is foreseen and provided for ; sin and Christ entered into the original plan of the uni- 
verse. Kaymond, Syst. Theol., 2 ; 156, says this implies that God cannot govern the 
world unless all things be reduced to the condition of machinery ; and that it cannot 
be true, for the reason that God's government is a government of persons and not of 
things. But we reply that the wise statesman governs persons and not things, yet just 
in proportion to his wisdom he conducts his administration according to a precon- 
ceived plan. God's power might, but God's wisdom would not, govern the universe 
without embracing all things, even the least human action, In his plan. 

( c ) From the divine immutability. 

What God does, he always purposed to do. Since with hiTti there is no 
increase of knowledge or power, such as characterizes finite beings, it fol- 
lows that what under any given circumstances he permits or does, he must 
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have eternally decreed to permit or do. To suppose that God has a multi- 
tude of plans, and that he changes his plan with the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, is to make him infinitely dependent upon the varying wiLls of his 
creatures, and to deny to him one necessary element of perfection, namely, 
immutability. 

God has teen very unworthily compared to a chess-player, who will checkmate his 
opponent whatever moves he may make ( George Harris ). So Napoleon Is said to have 
had a numher of plans before each battle, and to have betaken himself from one to 
another as fortune demanded. Not so with God. Job 23 : 13 — " he is in one mijid, and wio ran tarn 
him?" James 1:17— "the Father of lights, with whom can be no variation, neither shadow that is cast by turning." 
Contrast with this Scripture MoCabe'B statement In his Foreknowledge of God, 63— 
" This new factor, the godlike liberty of the human will, is capable of thwarting, and 
in uncounted Instances does thwart, the divine will, and compel the great I Am to 
modify his actions, his purposes, and his plans, in the treatment of individuals and of 
communities." 

(d) From the divine benevolence. 

The events of the universe, if not determined by the divine decrees, must 
be determined either by chance or by the wiUs of creatures. It is contrary 
to any proper conception of the divine benevolence to suppose that God 
permits the course of nature and of history, and the ends to which both 
these are moving, to be determined for myriads of sentient beings by any 
other force or wiU than his own. Both reason and revelation, therefore, 
compel us to accept the doctrine of the Westminster Confession, that " God 
did from all eternity, by the most just and holy counsel of his own will, 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass." 

It would not be benevolent for God to put out of his own power that which was so 
essential to the happiness of the universe. Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 231-343 — " The 
denial of decrees involves denial of the essential attributes of God, such as omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, benevolence ; exhibits him as a disappointed and unhappy being ; 
implies denial of his universal providence ; leads to a denial of the greater part of our 
own duty of submission ; weakens the obUgations of gratitude." We give thanks to 
God for blessings which come to us through the free acts of others ; but unless God 
has purposed these blessings, we owe our thanks to these others and not to God. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon said well that a universe without decrees would be as irrational and 
appalling as would be an express-train driving on in the darkness without headlight or 
engineer, and with no certainty that the next moment it might not plunge into the 
abyss. And even Martineau, Study, 3 : 108, in spite of his denial of God's foreknowl- 
edge of man's free acts, Is compelled to say : " It cannot be left to mere created 
natures to play unconditionally with the helm of even a single world and steer it 
uncontrolled into the haven or on to the reefs ; and some security must be taken for 
keeping the deflections within tolerable bounds." See also Emmons, Works, i : 273-401 ; 
and Princeton Essays, 1 : 57-73. 

m. Objections to the dooteinb op Dbobbbs. 

1. That they are inconsistent with the free agency of man. 

To this we reply that : 

A. The objection confounds the decrees with the execution of the 
decrees. The decrees are, like foreknowledge, an act eternal to the divine 
nature, and are no more inconsistent with free agency than foreknowledge 
is. Even foreknowledge of events implies that those events are fixed. If 
this absolute fixity and foreknowledge is not inconsistent with free agency, 
much less can that which is more remote from man's action, namely, the 
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hidden cause of this fixity and foreknowledge — God's decrees — be incon- 
sistent with free agency. If anything be inconsistent with man's free 
agency, it must be, not the decrees themselves, but the execution of the 
decrees in creation and providence. 

On this objection, see Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, ZU-ZiS ; Forbes, Predestination and 
Free Will, 3 — "All things are predesttmated by God, both good and evil, but not prene- 
cessitated, that is, causally preSrdalned by him — unless we would make God the author 
of sin. Predestination is thus an indifferent word, in so far as the originating author of 
anything is concerned ; God being the originator of good, but the creature, of evil. 
Predestination therefore means that God included in his plan of the world every act of 
every creature, good or bad. Some acts he predestined causally, others permissively. 
The certainty of the fulfilment of all God's purposes ought to be distinguished from 
their necessity." This means simply that God's decree is not the cavse of any act or 
event. God's decrees may be executed by the causal efttciency of his creatures, or 
they may be executed by his own efficiency. In either case it is, if anything, the exe- 
cution, and not the decree, that is inconsistent with human freedom. 

B. The objection rests upon a false theory of free agency — namely, that 
free agency implies indeterminateness or uncertainty ; in other words, that 
free agency cannot coexist with certainty as to the results of its exercise. 
But it is necessity, not certainty, with which free agency is inconsistent. 
Free agency is the power of self-determination in view of motives, or man's 
power ( a ) to chose between motives, and ( & ) to direct his subsequent 
activity according to the motive thus chosen. Motives are never a cause, 
but only an occasion ; they influence, but never compel ; the man is the 
cause, aud herein is his freedom. But it is also true that man is never in a 
state of indeterminateness ; never acts without motive, or contrary to all 
motives ; there is always a reason why he acts, and herein is his rationality. 
Now, so far as man acts according to previously dominant motive — see (6 ) 
above — we may by knowing his motive predict his action, and our certainty 
what that action will be in no way affects his freedom. We may even bring 
motives to bear upon others, the influence of which we foresee, yet those 
who act upon them may act in perfect freedom. But if man, influenced by 
man, may stiU be free, then man, influenced by divinely foreseen motives, 
may stUl be free, and the divine decrees, which simply render certain 
man's actions, may also be perfectly consistent with man's freedom. 

We must not assume that decreed ends can be secured only by compulsion. Eternal 
purposes do not necessitate efficient causation on the part of the purposer. Freedom 
may be the very means of fulfilling the purpose. E. G. Robinson, Christian Theology, 
74— "Absolute certainty of events, which is all that omniscience determines respecting 
them, is not identical with their neoessitatlon." John Milton, Christian Doctrine: 
" Future events which God has foreseen will happen certainly, but not of necessity. 
They will happen certainly, because the divine prescience wUl not be deceived ; but 
they will not happen necessarily, because prescience can have no influence on the 
object foreknown, Inasmuch as it is only an intransitive action." 

There is, however, a smaller class of human actions by which character 
is changed, rather than expressed, and in which the man acts according to 
a motive different from that which has previously been dominant — see (a) 
above. These actions also are foreknown by God, although they cannot 
be predicted by man. Man's freedom in them would be inconsistent with 
God's decrees, if the previous certainty of their occurrence were, not cer- 
tainty, but necessity ; or, in other words, if God's decrees were in all cases 
decrees efficiently to produce the acts of his creatures. But this is not the 
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case. God's decrees may be executed by man's free causation, as easily as 
by God's ; and God's decreeing tbis free causation, in decreeing to create a 
universe of wMcb he foresees that this causation will be a part, in no way 
interferes with the freedom of such causation, but rather secures and estab- 
lishes it. Both consciousness and conscience witness that God's decrees 
are not executed by laying compulsion upon the free wills of men. 

The farmer who, after hearing a sermon on God's decrees, took the hreak-neck road 
instead of the safe one to his home and broke his wagon in consequence, concluded 
before the end of his journey that he at any rate had been predestinated to be a fool, and 
that he had made his calling and election sure. Ladd, Philosophy of Conduct, 146, 187, 
shows that the will is free, first, by man's consciousness of ability, and, secondly, by 
man's consciousness of imputabUity . By nature, he is potentially self -determining ; as 
matter of fact, he often becomes self-determining. 

Allen, Religious Progress, 110 — " The coming church must embrace the sovereignty 
of God and the freedom of the will ; total depravity and the divinity of human nature ; 
the unity of God and the triune distinctions in the Godhead ; gnosticism and agnosti- 
cism ; the humanity of Christ and his incarnate deity ; the freedom of the Christian 
man and the authority of the church ; individualism and solidarity ; reason and faith ; 
science and theology ; miracle and uniformity of law ; culture and piety ; the author- 
ity of the Bible as the word of God with absolute freedom of Biblical criticism ; the 
gift of administration as in the historic episcopate and the gift of prophecy as the 
highest sanction of the ministerial commission ; the apostolic succession but also the 
direct and Immediate call which knows only the succession of the Holy Ghost." With- 
out assenting to these latter clauses we may commend the comprehensive spirit of this 
utterance, especially with reference to the vexed question of the relation of divine 
sovereignty to human freedom. 

It may aid us, in estimating the force of this obiection, to note the four 
senses in which the term 'freedom' may be used. It may be used as 
equivalent to (1 ) physical freedom, or absence of outward constraint ; (2) 
formal ireeiom, or a state of moral indeterminateness ; (3) moral free- 
dom, or self-determinateness in view of motives ; (4) real freedom, or abil- 
ity to conform to the divine standard. With the first of these we are not now 
concerned, since all agree that the decrees lay no outward constraint upon 
men. Freedom in the second sense has no existence, since all men have 
character. Free agency, or freedom in the third sense, has just been shown 
to be consistent with the decrees. Freedom in the fourth sense, or real 
freedom, is the special gift of God, and is not to be confounded with free 
agency. The objection mentioned above rests wholly upon the second of 
these definitions of free agency. This we have shown to be false, and with 
this the objection itself falls to the ground. 

Kitschl, Justiflcation and Reconciliation, 133-188, gives a good definition of this 
fourth kind of freedom : " Freedom is self-determination by universal ideals. Limit- 
ing our ends to those of family or country is a refined or Ideahzed selfishness. Free- 
dom is self-determination by universal love for man or by the kingdom of God. But 
the free man must then be dependent on God in everything, because the kingdom of 
God is a revelation of God." John Caird, Fundamental Ideas of Christianity, 1 : 133— 
" In being determined by God we are self-determined; i. e., determined by nothing 
alien to us, but by our noblest, truest self. The universal life lives in us. The eternal 
consciousness becomes our own ; for ' lie that abideth in Ioto ibidath in God and Hod abideth in Mm ' " 
(1 John 4: 16). 

Moberly, Atonement and Personality, 226—" Free wlU is not the independence of the 
creature, but is rather his self-realization in perfect dependence. Freedom is self- 
Identity with goodness. Both goodness and freedom are, in their perf ectness, in God. 
Goodness in a creature is not distinction from, but correspondence with, the good- 
ness of God. Freedom in a creature is correspondence with God's own self -identity 
with goodness. It is to realize and to find himself, his true self, in Christ, so that God's 
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love in us has become a divine response, adequate to, because truly mirroring, God." 
G. S. Lee, The Shadow Christ, 32— "The ten commandments could not be chanted. 
The Israelites sang about Jehovah and what he had done, but they did not sing about 
what he told them to do, and that is why they never did It. The conception of duty 
that cannot sing must weep until it learns to sing. This is Hebrew history." 

" There is a liberty, unsung By poets and by senators unpraised, Which monarchs 
cannot grant nor all the powers Of earth and hell confederate talie away ; A liberty 
which persecution, fraud, Oppressions, prisons, have no power to bind ; Which whoso 
tastes can be enslaved no more. ' T is liberty of heart, derived from heaven. Bought 
with his blood who gave it to mankind. And sealed with the same tolien." Robert 
Herrick: " Stone walls do not a prison make, Nor iron bars a cage; Minds innocent 
and qiUet take That for a hermitage. If I have freedom In my love, And in my soul 
am free. Angels alone that soar above Enjoy such liberty." 

A more full discussion of the doctrine of the Will is given under Anthropology, Vol. 
II. It Is sufficient here to say that the Arminian objections to the decrees arise almost 
wholly from erroneously conceiving of freedom as the will's power to decide, in any 
given case, against its own character and aU the motives brought to bear upon it. As 
we shall hereafter see, this is practically to deny that man has character, or that the 
will by its right or wrong moral action gives to Itself, as well as to the Intellect and 
affections, a permanent bent or predisposition to good or evil. It Is to extend the 
power of contrary choice, a power which belongs to the sphere of transient volition, 
over aU those permanent states of intellect, affection, and will which we call the moral 
character, and to say that we can change directly by a single volition that which, as a 
matter of fact, we can change only indirectly through process and means. Yet even 
this exaggerated view of freedom would seem not to exclude God's decrees, or prevent 
a practical reconciliation of the Arminian and Calvinistic views, so long as the 
Arminian grants God's foreknowledge of free human acts, and the Calvinist grants 
that God's decree of these acts is not necessarily a decree that God will efficiently 
produce them. For a close approximation of the two views, see articles by Raymond 
and by A. A. Hodge, respectively, on the Arminian and the Calvinistic Doctrines of 
the Will, in McCUntock and Strong's Cyclopaedia, 10 : 989, 992. 

We therefore hold to the certainty of human action, and so part company with the 
Arminian. Wecannot with Whedon(Onthe Will), and Hazard (Man a Creative First 
Cause ), attribute to the will the freedom of indifference, or the power to act without 
motive. We hold with Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 183, that action without motive, 
or an act of pure will, is unknown in consciousness (see, however, an inconsistent 
statement of Calderwood on page 188 of the same work). Every future human act 
will not only be performed with a motive, but will certainly be one thing rather than 
another ; and God knows what it will be. Whatever may be the method of God's fore- 
knowledge, and whether it be derived from motives or be Intuitive, that f orelmowledge 
presupposes God's decree to create, and so presupposes the maldng certain of the free 
acts that follow creation. 

But this certainty is not necessity. In reconciling God's decrees with human free- 
dom, we must not go to the other extreme, and reduce human freedom to mere deter- 
minism, or the power of the agent to act out his character in the circumstances which 
environ him. Human action is not simply the expression of previously dominant 
affections ; else neither Satan nor Adam could have fallen, nor could the Christian ever 
sin. We therefore part company with Jonathan Edwards and his Treatise on the 
Freedom of the Will, as well as with the younger Edwards ( Works, 1 : 420), Alexander 
(Moral Science, 107), and Charles Hodge (Syst. Theology, 2 : 278 ), all of whom follow 
Jonathan Edwards in identifjing sensibility with the will, in regarding affections as 
the causes of volitions, and in spealdng of the connection between motive and action 
as a necessary one. We hold, on the contrary, that sensibility and will are two distinct 
powers, that affections are occasions but never causes of volitions, and that, while 
motives may Infallibly persuade, they never compel the will. The power to make the 
decision other than it is resides in the will, though it may never be exercised. With 
Chamock, the Ihiritan ( Attributes, 1 : 418-450 ), we say that " man hath a power to do 
otherwise than that which God foreknows he will do." Since, then, God's decrees are 
not executed by laying compulsion upon human wills, they are not inconsistent with 
man's freedom. See Martineau, Study, 2 : 237, 249, 258, 261 ; also article by A. H. Strong, 
on Modified Calvinism, or Remainders of Freedom in Man, in Baptist Review, 1883 : 219- 
243 ; reprinted in the author's Philosophy and Religion, 114-128, 
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2. That they take away all motive for human exertion. 
To this we reply that : 

( a ) They cannot thus influence men, since they are not addressed to 
men, are not the rule of human action, and become known only after the 
event. This objection is therefore the mere excuse of indolence and 
disobedience. 

Men rarely make this excuse in any enterprise in which their hopes and their inter- 
ests are enlisted. It is mainly in matters of religion that men use the divine decrees as 
an apology for their sloth and inaction. The passengers on an ocean steamer do not 
deny their ability to walk to starhoard or to larboard, upon the plea that they are being 
caiTied to their destination by forces beyond their control. Such a plea would be still 
more irrational In a case where the passengers' inaction, as in case of Are, might 
result in destruction to the ship. 

( h) The objection confounds the decrees of God with fate. But it is to 
be observed that fate is uninteUigent, while the decrees are framed by a 
personal God in infinite wisdom ; fate is indistinguishable from material 
causation and leaves no room for human freedom, while the decrees exclude 
all notion of physical necessity ; fate embraces no moral ideas or ends, 
while the decrees make these controlling in the universe. 

North British Kev., April, 1870—" Determinism and predestination spring from prem- 
ises which Ue In quite separate regions of thought. The predestinarian is obliged by 
his theology to admit the existence of a free will in God, and, as a matter of fact, he 
does admit it in the devil. But the final consideration which puts a great gulf between 
the determlnist and the predestinarian is this, that the latter asserts the reality of the 
vulgar notion of moral desert. Even if he were not obliged by his Interpretation of 
Scripture to assert this, he would be obUged to assert it in order to help out his doctrine 
of eternal reprobation." 

Hawthorne expressed his belief in human freedom when he said that destiny itself 
had often been worsted in the attempt to get him out to dinner. Benjamin Franklin, 
in his Autobiography, quotes the Indian's excuse for getting drunk ; " The Great 
Spirit made all things for some use, and whatsoever use they were made for, to that 
use they must be put. The Great Spirit made rum for Indians to get drunk with, and 
so it must be." Martha, in Isabel Camaby, excuses her breaking of dishes by saying : 
" It seems as if it was to be. It is the thin edge of the wedge that in time will turn 
again and rend you." Seminary professor: "Did a man ever die before his time?" 
Seminary student : "I never knew of such a case." The decrees of God, considered 
as God's all-embracing plan, leave room for human freedom. 

( c ) The objection ignores the logical relation between the decree of 
the end and the decree of the means to secure it. The decrees of God not 
only ensure the end to be obtaiaed, but they ensure free human action 
as logically prior thereto. All conflict between the debrees and human 
exertion must therefore be apparent and not real. Since consciousness 
and Scripture assure us that free agency exists, it must exist by divine 
decree; and though we may be ignorant of the method in which the 
decrees are executed, we have no right to doubt either the decrees or the 
freedom. They must be held to be consistent, until one of them is proved 
to be a delusion. 

The man who carries a vase of gold-flsh does not prevent the flsh from moving 
unrestrainedly within the vase. The double track of a railway enables a formidable 
approaching train to slip by without colliding with our own. Our globe takes us with 
It, as it rushes around the sun, yet we do our ordinary work without interruption. 
The two movements which at first sight seem inconsistent with each other are really 
parts of one whole. God's plan and man's effort are equally in harmony. Myers, 
Human Personality, 2 : 273, speaks of " molecular motion amid molar calm." 
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Dr. Duryea : " The way of life has two fences. There is an Arminlan fence to keep 
us out of Fatalism ; and there is a Calvinistic fence to keep us out of Pelagianlsm. 
Some good brethren like to walk on the fences. But it is hard in that way to keep 
one's balance. And it is needless, for there is plenty of room between the fences. For 
my part I prefer to walk in the road." Archibald Alexander's statement is yet better : 
"Calvinism is the broadest of systems. It regards the divine sovereig-uty and the 
freedom of the human wJU as the two sides of a roof which come together at a ridge- 
pole above the clouds. Calvinism accepts both truths. A system which denies either 
one of the two has only half a roof over its head." 

Spurgeon, Autobiography, 1 : 176, and The Best Bread, 109—" The system of truth 
revealed in the Scriptures is not simply one straight line but two, and no man will 
ever get a right view of the gospel until he knows how to look at the two lines at once. 
.... These two facts [of divine sovereignty and of human freedom] are parallel lines; 
I cannot make them unite, but you cannot make them cross each other." John A. 
Broadus : " You can see only two sides of a building at once ; if you go around it, you 
see two different sides, but the first two are hidden. This is true if you are on the 
ground. But if you get up upon the roof or in a balloon, you can see that there are 
four sides, and you can see them all together. So our finite minds can take in sover- 
eignty and freedom alternately, but not simultaneously. God from above can see 
them both, and from heaven we too may be able to look down and see." 

(d) Since tlie decrees connect means and ends together, and ends are 
decreed only as tlie result of means, they encourage effort instead of dis- 
couraging it. Belief in God's plan that success shaU reward toil, incites 
to courageous and persevering eflfort. Upon the very ground of God's 
decree, the Scripture urges us to the diligent use of means. 

God has decreed the harvest only as the result of man's labor in sowing and reaping; 
God decrees wealth to the man who works and saves ; so answers are decreed to prayer, 
and salvation to faith. Compare Paul's declaration of God's purpose (Aiits27:22, 24— "there 
sliall be no loss of life among jon .... Godhatti granted thee all tliemttiat sail mtlittiee") with hiswarning to 
the centurion and sailors to use the means of safety (verse 31— "Except these abide in tJie ship, ye 
cannot be sared"). See also Phil. 2 : 13, 13 — " work ont jonr own salvation mth fear and trembling, for it is God who 
worketh in yon both to will and to work, for his good pleasure " ; Eph.2:i0— "wears his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jesos for good works, which God afore prepared that we shonld walk in them"; Dent. 29:29— "the secret things 
belong nnto Jehovah onr God : bnt the things that are revealed belong nnto ns and to onr children for ever, that we may 
do all the words of this kw." See Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 252-254. 

Ps. 59 : 10 (A. V.)—" The God of my mercy shall prevent me "— shall anticipate, or go before, me ; Is. 65 : 24 
—"before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear"; Ps. 23:2— "He leadeth me"; John 
10 : 3 — "calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth Uiem ont." These texts describe prevenient grace 
in prayer, in conversion, and in Christian work. Plato called reason and sensibility 
a mismatched pair, one of which was always getting ahead of the other. Decrees and 
freedom seem to be mismatched, but they are not so. Even Jonathan Edwards, with 
his deterministic theory of the will, could, in his sermon on Pressing into the King- 
dom, insist on the use of means, and could appeal to men as if they had the power 
to choose between the motives of self and of God. God's sovereignty and human 
freedom are like the positive and the negative poles of the magnet,— they are insepar- 
able from one another, and are both indispensable elements in the attraction of the 
gospel. 

Peter Damiani, the great monk-cardinal, said that the sin he found it hardest to 
uproot was his disposition to laughter. The homage paid to asceticism is the homage 
paid to the conqueror. But not all conquests are worthy of homage. Better the words 
of Luther : " If our God may make excellent large pike and good Rhenish wine, I may 
very well venture to eat and drink. Thou mayest enjoy every pleasure in the world 
that is not sinful ; thy God forbids thee not, but rather wills It. And It is pleasing to 
the dear God whenever thou rejoicest or laughest from the bottom of thy heart." 
But our freedom has its limits. Martha Baker Dunn : " A man fishing for pickerel 
baits his hook with a live minnow and throws him into the water. The little minnow 
seems to be swimming gaily at his own free will, but just the moment he attempts 
to move out of his appointed course he begins to realize that there is a hook in bis back. 
That is what we find out when we try to swim against thestream of God's decrees." 
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3. That they make God the author of sin. 
To this we reply : 

( a ) They make God, not the author of sin, but the author of free beings 
■who are themselves the authors of sin. God does not decree efficiently to 
work evil desires or choices in men. He decrees sin only in the sense of 
decreeing to create and preserve those who will sin ; in other words, he 
decrees to create and preserve human wills which, in their own seK-chosen 
courses, will be and do evU. In all this, man attributes sin to himself and 
not to God, and God hates, denounces, and punishes sin. 

Joseph's brethren were none the less wicked for the fact that God meant their con- 
duct to result in good (Gen. 60:20). Pope Leo X and his indulgences brought on the 
Reformation, but he was none the less gruDty. Slaveholders would have been no more 
excusable, even if they had been able to prove that the negro race was cursed in the 
curse of Canaan ( Gfln. 9 : 25 — " Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall lie be nnto his brethren "). Fitch , 
in Christian Spectator, 3:601— "There can be and is a purpose of God which is not 
an efficient purpose. It embraces the voluntary acts of moral beings, without creating 
those acts by divine efSciency." See Martineau, Study, Z : 107, 136. 

Uat 26 ; 24 — "The Son of man ^oeth even as it is Tvritten of him ; but woe nnto that man through whom the Sou of 
man is betrayed I good were it for that man if he had not been bom," It was appointed that Christ should 
Buffer, but that did not make men less free agents, nor diminish the guilt of their 
treachery and injustice. Robert G. IngersoU asked : " Why did God create the devil ? " 
We reply that God did not create the devil,— it was the devil who made the devil. God 
made a holy and free spirit who abused his liberty, himself created sin, and so made 
himself a devU. 

Pfleiderer, Phllos. Religion, 1:299— "Evil has been referred to 1. an extra-divine 
principle— to one or many evil spirits, or to fate, or to matter — at all events to a 
principle limiting the divine power ; 2. a want or defect in the Deity himself, either his 
imperfect wisdom or his imperfect goodness ; 3. human culpability, either a universal 
imperfection of human nature, or particular transgressions of the first men." The 
third of these explanations ia the true one : the first is irrational ; the second is blas- 
phemous. Tet this second is the explanation of Omar Khayydm, Rubiiyat, stanzas 80, 
81—" Oh Thou, who didst with pitfall and with gin Beset the road I was to wander in. 
Thou wilt not with predestined evU round Enmesh, and then impute my fall to sin. 
Oh Thou, who man of baser earth didst make. And ev'n with Paradise devise the snake : 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man Is blackened— man's forgiveness give— and 
take I" And David Harum similarly says: "If I've done anything to be sorry for, 
I'm willing to be forgiven." 

( 6 ) The decree to permit sin is therefore not an efficient but a permis- 
sive decree, or a decree to permit, in distinction from a decree to produce 
by his own efficiency. No difficulty attaches to such a decree to permit sin, 
which does not attach to the actual permission of it. But God does actually 
permit sin, and it must be right for him to permit it. It must therefore 
be right for him to decree to permit it. If God's holiness and wisdom and 
power are not impugned by the actual existence of moral evil, they are not 
impugned by the original decree that it should exist. 

Jonathan Edwards, Works, 2:100— "The sun is not the cause of the darkness that 
follows its setting, but only the occosJori " ; 25i— " If by the author of sin be meant the 
sinner, the agent, or the actor of sin, or the doer of a wicked thing — so it would be a 

reproach and blasphemy to suppose God to be the author of sin But if by author 

of sin is meant the permitter or non-hinderer of sin, and at the same time a disposer of 
the state of events in such a manner, for wise, holy, and most excellent ends and pur- 
poses, that si/n, if it be permitted and not hindered, will most certaimly follow, I do not 
deny that God is the author of sin ; it is no reproach to the Most High to be tftits the 
author of sin." On the objection that the doctrine of decrees imputes to God two wUls, 
and that he has foreordained what he has forbidden, see Bennet Tyler, Memoir and Lec- 
tures, 250-253— "A ruler may forbid treason ; but his command does not oblige him to 
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do all In his power to prevent disobedience to It. It may promote thegrood of his king- 
dom to suffer the treason to be committed, and the traitor to be punished according to 
law. That In view of this resulting good he chooses not to prevent the treason, does 
not imply any contradiction or opposition of will in the monarch." 

An ungodly editor excused his vicious journalism by saying that he was not ashamed 
to describe anything which Providence had permitted to happen. But " permitted " 
here had an implication of causation. He laid the blame of the evil upon Providence. 
He was ashamed to describe many things that were good and which God actually 
caused, wUle he was not ashamed to describe the immoral things which God did not 
cause, but only permitted men to cause. In this sense we may assent to Jonathan 
Edwards's words : " The divine Being is not the author of sin, but only disposes things 
in such a manner that sin will certainly ensue." These words are found in his treatise 
on Original Sin. In his Essay on Freedom of the Will, he adds a doctrine of causation 
which we must repudiate : " The essence of virtue and vice, as they exist in the dis- 
position of the heart, and are manifested in the acts of the wUl, lies not In their Cause 
but in their Natwre." We reply that sin could not be condemnable in its nature. If God 
and not man were its cause. 

Robert Browning, Mlhrab Shah : " Wherefore should any evil hap to man — From 
ache of flesh to agony of soul — Since God's All-mercy mates All-potency ? Nay, why 
permits he evil to himself — man's sin, accounted such ? Suppose a world purged of all 
pain, with fit inhabitant — Man pure of evil in thought, word and deed— were it not well ? 
Then, wherefore otherwise? " Falrbalrn answers the question, as follows, in his Christ 
in Modem Theology, 456 — " Evil once intended may be vanquished by being allowed ; 
but were it hindered by an act of annihilation, then the victory would rest with the evil 
which had compelled the Creator to retrace his steps. And, to carry the prevention 
backward another stage, if the possibility of evil had hindered the creative action of 
God, then he would have been, as it were, overcome by its very shadow. But why did 
he create a being capable of sinning 1 Only so could he create a being capable of obey- 
ing. The ability to do good implies the capability of doing evU. The engine can neither 
obey nor disobey, and the creature who was without this double ability might be a 
machine, but could be no child. Moral perfection can be attained, but cannot be cre- 
ated ; God can make a being capable of moral action, but not a being with aU the fruits 
of moral action garnered within him." 

( c ) The difficulty is therefore one -which in substttnce cliags to all theis- 
tic systems alike — the question why moral evil is permitted under the 
government of a God infinitely holy, wise, powerful, and good. This 
problem is, to our finite powers, incapable of fuU solution, and must remain 
to a great degree shrouded in mystery. With regard to it we can only say : 

Negatively, — that God does not permit moral evil because he is not unal- 
terably opposed to sin ; nor because moral evil was unforeseen and inde- 
pendent of his will ; nor because he could not have prevented it in a moral 
system. Both observation and experience, which testify to multiplied 
instances of deliverance from sin without violation of the laws of man's 
being, forbid us to limit the power of God. 

Positively, — we seem constrained to say that God permits moral evil 
because moral evil, though in itself abhorrent to his nature, is yet the inci- 
dent of a system adapted to his purpose of self-revelation ; and further, 
because it is his wise and sovereign will to institute and maintain this sys- 
tem of which moral evil is an incident, rather than to withhold his seU- 
revelation or to reveal himself through another system in which moral evU 
should be contLauaUy prevented by the exercise of divine power. 

There are four questions which .neither Scripture nor reason enables us completely 
to solve and to which we may safely say that only the higher knowledge of the future 
state will furnish the answers. These questions are, first, how can a holy God permit 
moral evil ? secondly, how could a being created pure ever fall ? thirdly, how can we 
be responsible for inborn depravity? fourthly, how could Christ justly suffer? The 
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first of these questions now confronts us. A complete theodicy ( 0«o!, God, and Smv, 
justice) would be a vindication of the justice of God in permitting the natural and 
moral evil that exists under his government. While a complete theodicy is beyond 
our powers, we throw some light upon God's permission of moral evil by considering 
( 1 ) that freedom of will is necessary to virtue ; ( 2 ) that God suffers from sin more than 
does the sinner ; ( 3 ) that, with the permission of sin, God provided a redemption ; and, 
(4) that God will eventually overrule all evil for good. 

It is possible that the elect angels belong to a moral system in which sin is prevented 
by constraining motives. We cannot deny that God could prevent sin in a moral sys- 
tem. But it is very doubtful whether God could prevent sin in the best moral system. 
The most perfect freedom is indispensable to the attainment of the highest virtue. 
Spurgeon : " There could have been no moral government without permission to sin. 
God could have created blameless puppets, but they could have had no virtue." 
Behrends : " If moral beings were incapable of perversion, man would have had all the 
virtueof a planet,— that is, no virtue at all." Sin was permitted, then, only because 
it could be overruled for the greatest good. This greatest good, we may add, is not 
simply the highest nobility and virtue of the creature, but also the revelation of the 
Creator. But for sin, God's justice and God's mercy alike would have been unintelli- 
gible to the universe. E. G. Bobinson : " God could not have revealed his character so 
well without moral evil as with moral evil." 

Bobert Browning, Christmas Eve, tells us that it was God's plan to make man in his 
own image : "To create man, and then leave him Able, his own word saith, to grieve 
him ; But able to glorify him too. As a mere machine could never do. That prayed or 
praised, all unaware Of its fitness for aught but praise or prayer. Made perfect as a 
thing of course." Upton, Hibbert Lectures, 268-270, 324, holds that sin and wickedness 
is an absolute evil, but an evil permitted to exist because the effacement of it would 
mean the effacement at the same time both for God and man, of the possibility of reach- 
ing the highest spiritual good. See also Martineau, Study of Eeligion, 2 : 108 ; Momerie, 
Origin of Evil ; St. Clair, Evil Physical and Moral ; Voysey, Mystery of Pain, Death 
and Sin. 

C. G. Finney, Skeletons of a Course of Theological Studies, 26, 27 — " Infinite good- 
ness, knowledge and power imply only that, if a universe were made, it would be 
the best that was naturally possible." To say that God could not be the author of a 
universe in which there is so much of evil, he says, " assumes that a better universe, 
upon the whole, was a natural possibility. It assumes that a universe of moral beings 
could, under a moral government administered in the wisest and best manner, be 
wholly restrained from sin ; but this needs proof, and never can be proved. . . . The 
best possible universe may not be the best conceivable universe. Apply the legal 
maxim, ' The defendant is to have the benefit of the doubt, and that in proportion to 
the established character of his reputation.' There is so much clearly indicating the 
benevolence of God, that we may believe in his benevolence, where we cannot see it." 

For advocacy of the view that God cannot prevent evil in a moral system, see Birks, 
Difficulties of Belief, 17 ; Young, The Mystery, or Evil not from God ; Bledsoe, Theodicy ; 
N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 1 : 288-349 ; 2 : 327-356. According to Dr. Taylor's view, 
God has not a complete control over the moral universe ; moral agents can do wrong 
under every possible influence to prevent it ; God prefers, all things considered, that all 
his creatures should be holy and happy, and does all in his power to make them so ; the 
existence of sin is not on the whole for the best ; sin exists because God cannot prevent 
it in a moral system ; the blessedness of God is actually impaired by the disobedience 
of his creatures. For criticism of these views, see Tyler, Letters on the New Haven 
Theology, 120, 219. Tyler argues that election and non-election imply power in God to 
prevent sin ; that permitting is not mere submitting to something which he could not 
possibly prevent. We would add that as a matter of fact God has preserved holy 
angels, and that there are "just men" who have been "made perfect" (Hei. 12:23) without 
violating the laws of moral agency. We infer that God could have so preserved Adam. 
The history of the church leads us to believe that there is no sinner so stubborn that 
God cannot renew his heart, — even a Saul can be turned into a Paul. We hesitate 
therefore to ascribe limits to God's power. While Dr. Taylor held that God could not 
prevent sin in a moral system, that is, in any moral system. Dr. Park is understood to 
hold the greatly preferable view that God cannot prevent sin in the best moral system. 
Flint, Christ's Kingdom upon Earth, 59 — " The alternative is, not evil or no evil, but 
evil or the miraculous prevention of evil." See Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 406-422. 
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, But even granting that the present Is the best moral system, and that in such a system 
evil cannot be prevented consistently with God's wisdom and goodness, the question 
still remains how the decree to initiate such a system can consist with God's funda- 
mental attribute of holiness. Of this insoluble mystery we must say as Dr. John 
Brown, in Spare Hours, 273, says of Arthur H. Hallam's Theodioaea Novlsslma : " As 
was to be expected, the tremendous subject remains where he found it. His glowing 
love and genius cast a gleam here and there across its gloom, but it is as brief as the 
lightning iu the colUed night — the Jaws of darliness do devour it up— this secret 
belongs to God. Across its deep and dazzling darkness, and from out its abyss of thick 
cloud, ' all dark, dark, irrecoverably dark,' no steady ray has ever or will ever come ; 
over its face its own darkness must brood, till he to whom alone the darkness and 
the light are both alike, to whom the night shineth as the day, says ' Let there be light 1 ' " 
We must remember, however, that the decree of redemption is as old as the decree of 
the apostasy. The provision of salvation in Christ shows at how great a cost to God was 
permitted the fall of the race in Adam. He who ordained sin ordained also an atone- 
ment for sin and a way of escape from it. Shedd, Dogm. Theol., 1 : 388 — " The permis- 
sion of sin has cost God more than it has man. No sacrifice and suffering on account of 
sin has been undergone by any man, equal to that which has been endured by an incar- 
nate God. This shows that God is not acting selfishly in permitting it." On the per- 
mission of moral evil, see Butler, Analogy, Bohn's ed., 177, 232 — " The Government of 
God, and Christianity, as Schemes imperfectly Comprehended " ; Hill, System of Divin- 
ity, 528-559 ; TJlrlci, art. : Theodicte, in Herzog's Encyclopadie ; Cunningham, Historical 
Theology, 2 : 416-489 ; Patton, on Retribution and the Divine Purpose, in Princeton Rev., 
1878 : 16-23 ; Bib. Sac, 20 : 471-488 ; Wood, The Witness of Sin. 

rV. OoNCLUDiNa Bemabks. 

1. JPraetical uses of the doctrine of decrees. 

(a) It inspires humility by its representation of God's unsearchable 
counsels and absolute sovereignty. ( 6 ) It teaches confidence in him who 
has wisely ordered our birth, our death, and our surroundings, even to the 
minutest particulars, and has made all things work together for the triumph 
of his kingdom and the good of those who love him; ( o ) It shows the 
enemies of God that, as their sins have been foreseen and provided for in 
God's plan, so they can never, while remaining in their sins, hope to escape 
their decreed and threatened penalty, (d) It urges the sinner to avail 
himself of the appointed means of grace, if he would be counted among the 
number of those for whom God has decreed salvation. 

This doctrine is one of those advanced teachings of Scripture which requires for its 
understanding a matured mind and a deep experience. The beginner in the Christian 
life may not see its value or even its truth, but with increasing years it wiU become a 
staff to lean upon. In times of afBiction, obloquy, and persecution, the church has 
found in the decrees of God, and in the prophecies in which these decrees are published, 
her strong consolation. It is only upon the basis of the decrees that we can beUeve 
that "all tUiiga work togotlier for good" (lUim. 8:28 ) or pray "Thy wHl bo dons" (Mat. 6:10). 

It is a striking evidence of the truth of the doctrine that even Arminians pray and 
sing like Calvlnists. Charles Wesley, the Arminian, can write : " He wills that I should 
holy be — What can withstand his wiU ? The counsel of his grace in me He surely wiU 
fulfill." On the Arminian theory, prayer that God will soften hard hearts is out of 
place, — the prayer should be offered to the sinner ; for it is his will, not God's, that is 
in the way of his salvation. And yet this doctrine of Decrees, which at first sight might 
seem to discourage effort, is the greatest, in fact is the only effectual. Incentive to effort. 
For this reason Calvlnists have been the most strenuous advocates of civil liberty. 
Those who submit themselves most unreservedly to the sovereignty of God are most 
delivered from the fear of man. Whitefleld the Calvlnist, and not Wesley the Arminian, 
originated the great religious movement in which the Methodist church was born ( see 
McPetridge, Calvinism in History, 153 ), and Spurgeon's ministry has been as fruitful in 
conversions as Finney's. See Froude, Essay on Calvinism ; Andrew Puller, Calvinism 
and Socinianism compared in their Practical Effects ; Atwater, Calvinism in Doctrine 
and Life, in Princeton Keview, 1876:73: J. A. Smith, Historical Lectures. 
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Calvinlamlogically requires the separation of Church and State: though Calvin did 
not see this, the Calviulst Roger WilUaras did. Calvinism logically requires a republi- 
can form of government : Calvin introduced lay men into the government of the church, 
and the same principle requires civil liberty as its correlate. Calvinism holds to indi- 
vidualism and thedirect responsibility of the individual to God. In the Netherlands, 
In Scotland, in England, In America, Calvinism haa powerfully influenced the develop- 
ment of civil liberty. Ranke : " John Calvin was virtually the founder of America." 
Motley : " To the Calvlnists more than to any other class of men, the political liberties 
of Holland, England and America are due." John Piske, The Beginnings of New Eng- 
land : " Perhaps not one of the mediaeval popes was more despotic than Calvin ; but it 
is not the less true that the promulgation of his theology was one of the longest steps 
that mankind have taken towards personal freedom. ... It was a religion fit to inspire 
men who were to be called to flght for freedom, whether in the marshes of the Nether- 
lands or on the moors of Scotland." 

.^sop, when asked what was the occupation of Zeus, replied : " To humble the exalted 
and to exalt the humble." "I accept the universe," said Margaret Fuller. Some 
one reported this remark to Thomas Carlyle. " Gad I she'd better 1" he replied. Dr. John 
Watson ( Ian McLaren ) : " The greatest reinforcement religion could have in our 
time would be a return to the ancient belief In the sovereignty of God." Whittier : 
" All is of God that is and is to be. And God is good. Let this sufBce us stUl Resting in 
childlike trust upon his will Who moves to his great ends unthwarted by the ill. " Every 
true minister preaches Arminianism and prays Calvinism. This means simply that there 
Is more, in God's love and in God's purposes, than man can state or comprehend. 
Beecher called Spurgeou a camel with one hump — Calvinism. Spurgeon called Beecher 
a camel without any hump : " He does not know what he believes, and you never know 
where to find him." 

Arminians sing : " Other refuge have I none ; Hangs my helpless soul on thee " ; yet 
John Wesley wrote to the Calvinist Toplady, the author of the hymn : " Tour God is 
my devU." Calvinists replied that it was better to have the throne of the universe 
vacant than to have it filled by such a pitiful nonentity as the Arminians worshiped. It 
was said of Lord Byron that all his life he believed in Calvinism, and hated It. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes similarly, in all his novels except Elsie Tenner, makes the orthodox 
thinblooded and weakkneed, while his heretics are all strong in body. Dale, Ephesians, 
62 — " Of the two extremes, the suppression of man which was the offence of Calvinism, 
and the suppression of God which was the offence against which Calvinism so fiercely 
protested, the fault and error of Calvinism was the nobler and grander. . . , The most 
heroic forms of human courage, strength and righteousness have been found in men 
who In their theology seemed to deny the possibility of human virtue and made the 
will of God the only real force in the universe." 

2. True method of preaching the doctrine. 

{ a ) We should most carefully avoid exaggeration or unnecessarily obnox- 
ious statement. ( 6 ) We should emphasize the fact that the decrees are not 
grounded in arbitrary mil, but in infinite wisdom. ( e ) We should make 
it plain that whatever God does or wiU do, he must from eternity have pur- 
posed to do. {d) We should Ulustrate the doctrine so far as possible by 
instances of completeness and far-sightedness in hitman plans of great 
enterprises. ( e ) We may then make extended application of the truth to 
the encouragement of the Christian and the admonition of the unbeliever. 

For illustrations of foresight, instance Louis Napoleon's planning the Suez Canal, 
and declaring his policy as Emperor, long before he ascended the throne of France. 
For instances of practical treatment of the theme in preaching, see Bushnell, Sermon on 
Every Man's Life a Plan of God, in Sermons for the New Life ; Nehemlah Adams, Even- 
ings with the Doctrines, 243 ; Spurgeon's Sermon on Ps. 44 ; 3 — " Because then hadst a favor unto 
tlem," Robert Browning, Babbi Ben Ezra : " Grow old along with me I The best is yet 
to be, The last of life, for which the first was made : Our times are in his hand Who 
saith 'A whole I planned. Youth shows but half ; trust God : See all nor be afraid I ' " 

Shakespeare, King Lear, 1 : 2 — " This is the excellent foppery of the world that when 
we are sick in fortune ( often the surfeit of our own behavior ) we make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon and the stars, as if we were villains by necessity, fools by 
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heavenly compulsion, and all that we are evil in by a divine thrusting on ; an admir- 
able evasion of man to lay his disposition to the charge of a star I" All's Well: 
" Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie Which we ascribe to heaven : the fated sky Gives 
us free scope ; only doth backward pull Our slow designs, when we ourselves are 
dull." Julius Caesar, 1:3— "Men at some time are masters of their fates: The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars, But in ourselves, that we are underlings." 



